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The objectives of thiis publication are to cover the 
principal foras of professional education and to infer ■ the public on 
education for the professionsi Most of the chapters vere originally 
published as articles in t>e Office of Education periodical, (•aigher 
Education", The general pattern of the chapters on the several fields 
of professional education includes: (1) a brief description pf the 
profession and its personnel; (2) a description pf the developtent 
and current status of education for the profession; and (3) a 
stateaent about soae problets in the particular field of professional 
education. Lists of schools ane included vhere they are available and 
not eicessively long, selected references suggest additional reading 
for those vho desire further inforaation. The appendijc includes O.s. 
census figures for the professions, (fi^produced froa b/ast available 
copy.) (Author/P6) 
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Foreword 



PREPARATION for the practice of the profci- 
$\oo$ * striking feature of higher education 
2it the United States. Professional education was 
largely in independent schools, but during 
y>c p**^ ^^^^ century it was brought into the univer* 
i;ty and there made highly effective. 
This development has bfcught a marked change 
the httttri Uidetd it has revolutionized profes- 
sional education. A scholarly attitude has come to' 
Pervade the professional school, standards of training 
}(ave been raisedi and exceilent physical facilities, 
including well-stocked libraries and well^cquipped 
laboratories and ch'nics^ have been provided in most 
institutions; which make it possible for the students 
and ^tf ffs to do work of high quality. 

The influence of the university is clearJy evident 
in the development of professional curricutums. No 
longer are they dominated by a narrow vocational 
outlook emphasizing methodology and techniques 
of practice, although high recognition is given to 
these functional phases of training. The programs 
rest on the sciences as a foundation. Gensral edu-* 
cation, including the social sciences and the humani* 
ties, has £lso been accepted a3 an essential feature 
of the education of professional personnel. 

In the university the professional schools have 
come under the ififluence of research, which has 
produced new facts and techniques and shattered 
the dogmatisms upon which the earlier professional 
training had been built. The new attitude of mind 



resulting from research is transforming the profes* 
slons and making them increastngty useful in their 
service. 

That the citizens of the Nation appreciate the fine 
services of the professional schools is evidenced by 
the large support they have provided for them. 
More and more they have come to realize the signifi- 
cance of the schools in the building of the Nation 
and the promotion of the welfare of 'its people. 
Under u farseeing educational leadership they have 
cooperated to establish and maintain educational 
institutions that are unexcelled anywhere in the 
world. 

Although the professional schools are organized 
for the most part in the universities, they operate 
with a good deal of autonomy, la many ways they 
are quite separate from one anothcn Likewise, the 
literature dealing with their work is separately pub« 
lished, and the principal facts about each form of 
professional education are seldom brought together 
in one publication. An attempt is made to do that 
in this publication. Here the editor and the authors 
of the chapters present briefly some of the significant 
and up-to-date information on the various professions 
and their education which should prove useful to all 
who wish to be informed on how our professional 
personnel are prepared for their work. 

Samuel Miller Bkowkell^ 

Commissioner of Education. 
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FOR A LONG TIME thcr* has existed a need 
for * publicjktion that would describe the prlncl* 
pdl feACures of professioiiAl education in the United 
Sutes, Apparently the only attempt to present 
such a description was made In 1899 and 1900 when 
the University of the Sute of New York published a 
series of bulletins on professional education in the 
United States which had been prepared by Henry L. 
Taylor, A general bulletin and one each on theolo^yi 
hw, medicine, pharmacy, and veterinary medicine 
made tip the series. Some of the information in these 
boltetins was included in a monograpKon Pr c//iJ»ona/ 
Education prtpkttd by James Russell Parsons, Jr., 
and published in 1900. The monograph was oAe of a 
series; others \7cre ^n ScunfifiCy Technitclf Md 
Enpnating Eiucclion; A gricuhur^il Education; and 
Commfrcicl Education^ Since the beginning of the 
present century there have been no new publications, 
except brief articles and addresses, that have 
described professional education as a whole. 

Much has been published on professional educa* 
tion, but most of it has had to do with certain phases 
only. At present there is no general publication 
which covers the principal forms of professional 
education. Consequently, one who wishes to Inform 
himself broadly on education for the professio/is is 
forced to search widely and read extensively. It 
is hoped that this pubiicatton will be of assistance 
to such pcrsonsj it 5s directed primarily to them. 

Most ci the chapters were originally published as 
articles in the Office of Education periodical, 
Higher Education/ They have been revised to 
bring them up to dritc in accordance with the latest 
avaitabie information, 

The general pattern of the chapters on the several 
fields of professional education includes (I) a brief 
description of the profession and its personnel, (2) 
,a description of the development and current status 
of education for the profession, and (3) a statement 
about some problems in the particula"* field of pro- 
fessional education. lists of schools are included 
where they are available and not excessively long. 
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Selected references suggest additional reading fc 
those who desire further infonnatlon. 

Although most of the chapters after the 6rat tar 
follow the general outline Indicated above, there i 
some variation amftng them, as the several authoi 
have desired, Mucli more information U avaUa^J 
on some fields of professional education than t 
others, and therefore some chapten are mdr 
extensive thai) others. Moreover, the length of t!i 
several chapters was determined largely by t!t 
authors, each writing what appeared to him to cov« 
the subject sufficiently to accomplish the purpc«t 
of the book. 

A word may be said about the statistics tisei 
The data have been collected from various sourcfe 
Therefore they vary in respect to completeness a6< 
comparability. A common deficiency is that tl 
data reported often do not distinguish cleariy betwet 
students enrolled in courset leading to first prof ei 
sional degrees and those, h courses leading t 
graduate degrees. The dau used Jn the vari<^ 
chapters are the best that are currently available; 

This publication was made possible throu^^h tlfc 
assistance of a number of persons. The chapt^ 
on education in the various professioiu-^34 In alt 
were prepared by authors who have had mnc 
firsthand contact with the subjects about whk 
they wrote. These authors were most cooperatir 
in preparing the kind of rriaterial that was desired 
and they generously accepted editorial suggcstJoiij 

Others v;hose assistance has been most hetpfi 
are Ada Jane Kelly, editorial assistant^ who rei 
all the manuscript* with great care and suggeste 
many editorial changes; Sarnuel A» Kramer, researc 
assistant, who checked the data of some of the mano 
scripts, collected new data as that was necessarj 
and assisted in writing s'>me of the sections c 
chapters; GwcndoU^n Power, secretary to tl 
editor. The help of all tht<t persons is grateful! 
acknowledged, 

Lloyd E. Blaucb* 

0 



I. The Professions in the Unifed States 



y COMPLEX focial and economic order suchvai 
^ cxl»t8 In the United States finds increasing 
^ fbr service* which can be rendered only by per* 
f5t wh6>rc highly educated and trained in partic- 
^if techniques.^ T^^ preparaUon of these persons 
^ p0C o^/'^^/principal functions of the higher educa- 
,..ti institutions. As an iatroduction to a series of 
j^ssions of their education it is fitting that con- 
;ierstion be given to some outstanding features of 
V* professions and their place in the Nation* 

Are fhe Professions 
In the United States the professions are not always 
k-jfply <listinguished from other vocations or occu- 
►iuoos.j Moreover, In a dynamic social order the 
srcupational pattern undergoes rapid change and 
:.c itatus of various vocations shifu from Ume to 
:iie. What was yesterday known merely as an 
srcupation may tomorrow be so developed as to take 
!i the earmarks of a full-fledged prof esijon. Fur- 
hermore, new services, professional in charactrf/ 
ire continually being devised and developed, as 
rimcss for example, the recent development of' 
■Hysical therapy, occupational therapy, and psychi- 
i:ric social work. Wthin many professions, there 
I S tendency toward division and specialization 
rbich is followed by extended education for the 
pecialist. Another tendency of the professions is 
0 delegate to subprofessions and technicians certain 
jpccts of professional services which do not require 
ts much training as the profession does. Thus 
!fntal hygienists, praclfcal nurrts, and laboratory 
echnicians perform services formerly done by den- 
i!ti, registered nurses, and chemists. TTiese d> 
elopmcnts occur because intelligent and ingenious 
eople invent and refine new, improved, and often 
implicated methods of serving mankind^s needs 
nd because the ;>ublic is willing and able to pay for 
^ imprbx^e d service. * 

'R. H. MallMtf^ tmoof otUn, nt»tit i^ii «i a letioui iiiuatioa. $tt 
' '*>-f&«j. Vol. $JO-34, Wi/ 
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The professions are the occupations through which 
people obtain the highly spedalited Intellectual 
services^ Tiken together they constitute the sniall* 
est of the broad occupational groups in the Nation 
as recognized by the United States Bureau of the 
Census. However, in spite of the relatively small 
numbers of persons engaged in these services, the 
day-to^ay functioning of the communities and the 
• Nation depends largely upon them. The , people 
look to the professions for designing their machines, 
structures, and transportation systems; for protecting 
them in the exercise of their rights and advising 
them how to carry on their activities in accordance 
with the law; for healing their broken and sick bodies; 
for teaching ^if^bildren the ideals and arts of 
eiviliiali<srn; for pirovidinglhelrmoral lind Tehgidtir: 
guidahcej and for helping them in a hundred other 
ways to live happier and more satisfying lives. 
Without them civilized society could not be main- 
tained on the present basis. 

The place of the professions in the Nation has 
recently been expressed by Chancellor Henry T. 
Heald of New York University as follows: 

**Largely through the work of profc^ionals, life 
expectancy has been increased, "^oductive years 
have been prolonged, and more goods and services 
have been made available to more people than ever 
before. 

"It might, i think, be reasonably said that the 
thing we call prosperity and the state of mind we 
refer to as happiness can both be attributed— insofar 
as we attain them-r-^to the professions: To their 
growth, to their ever-incceasing assumption of re- 
sponsibility in pro>^iding for the needs and wants of 
the people. 

"There is no gainsaying the great contribution of 
the professions in the past century. In the building 
of the Naticn, in its conversion to a highly industrial- 
ized society^ in the winning of two world wars, and 
in advancing the great worldwide humanitarian 
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programi Id which we ar« now engaged— they have 
pUyed a major rote. 

**Pau-m6ving events In recent yeSri have, whether 
we like it or not, thrust world leadership and world 
responsibility upon the Nation. And that meansi 
In large part, upon the professions; for professional 
people, whether they like it or not, arc the ones to 
whom society looks for leadership,*^ • 

Deftnlltoiis 

The dictionaries provide some help in understand- 
ing professions* In Wthsui^s Nw Inurnaihnal 
DifliOfKify, second edition, a profession is defin^ as 
"the occupation, if not purely commercial, mechani* 
cal, agricultural^ or the like, to which one devotes 
oneself; a calling in which one professes to have ac-* 
quired some special knowledge used by way either 
of instructing, ' guiding, or advising others, or of 
serving them In some art j as the prof//sion of arms, 
of teaching, of chemist" 

A profession is defined in Funk and JFagnalPj Ni0 
Standard Dicitonary of ikf Sngtisk Lan^uagt Si^ **an 
occupation that properly involves a liberal education 
.or-.it& .cquiviilent,-,and.mtntal .r^thckthan. manuiL 
labor; especially one of the three so<aUed itarned 
professions. Hence any calling or occupation in* 
volving spedal mental and other attainments or 
special discipline, as editing, acting, engineering, 
•authorship, et^j'V 

Another definition is found in tht Dkttonary of 
Education (Good) which states that a profession is 
"an occupation involving relatively long and speciaU 
ized preparation on the level of higher education and 
governed by a special code of ethics*'* 

The Dtrn'on^ry of Occupational Titles^ prepared 
by the United States Employment Service, states 
that the group of professional occupations "includes 
occupations that predominantly require a high degree 
of mental activity by the worker and are concerned 
with theoretical or practical aspects of complex 
fields of human cndeavo:'. Such occupations require 
for the proper perfprrriancc of the work either exten- 
sive and comprehensive academic study, or experi- 
ence of such scope t nd character as to provide an 
equivalent background, or a combination of such 
education and experience." It goes on to say that 
~' ' ' # 

sAddfcii OA**Tlie R<*poai1bili</ of Pror<inoai 10 7uiurc Society^ 
I'lvcred duriDi toolveii ir/ convoc^Ooo of \\\< boir^ of re£<nti of 

Uolveriiijr of i\kt tmt of N<w Yo^, AJbiAjr. N. Y., April 9, J954. QMOit^ 
from a tnimtotripbed <opy. 

• Vol. It.--Orr«^4|«0ffff Ctittj^tlicA tni induilty /ji^rt, H ed., WiililnttOB, 
II S. Cover Dm« 61 PnntJftf Office, p. I. 



some professions are primarily concerned with tl, \ 
development or the practical application of fornii 
and well-organized fields of theoretical knowledjt 
whereas others are concerned with activities th^ 
demand acquired abilities which may properly t 
considered of a professional character^ but may 
require the background of a formal field of knowled|( ! 

The United Sutes Bureau of the Census rep^tt 
on the occupatbnal groups of t^ie Nation, j 
emph>yi the following definition t '^A professlotu ^ 
worker is (1) one who performs adviioryi adrntai \ 
trative, or research work which Is based upon t|^ \ 
esublished principlea of a profession or sclent ] 
and which requires professional, scientific or techti 1 
cal training equivalent to that represented by gradi | 
ation from a cdlege or university of recogni^ | 
standing, or (2) one who performs work which i | 
based upon the established facts, or prtnciplj^t | 
methods in a restricted field of science or art^jlii | 
which requires for its performance an acquaintijtk I 
with these established facts, or principles, or method | 
gained through academic study or through exteosh I 
practical experience, one or both.** * i 
^^earr^gorit Twa-customary-to refer-to t^^ I 
"learned professions,** so<alled because they ^ | 
taught in the universities* They were law, medidii | 
and theology. Since those early times, as |i | 
pointed out earlier, many Other vocations fesi % 
acquired professional status, and still others are ] | 
process of being elevated to this high place In soci | 
recognition* | 

As one considers the professions he' needs to Icce | 
in miiid another group of occupations now commoul | 
known as the scmiprofessions. It includes the oca % 
pations "concerned with the theoretical or practic ^ 
aspects of fields of endeavor that require rather t) 
tensive educational or practical experience^ or . 
combination of such education and experience ft 
the proper performance of the work'* but "arc It f 
demanding with respect to background or the nee f 
for initiative or judgment in dealing with tod j 
plicated work situations than those fields which si J 
considered as ^professional.* These Occupations lu | 
typically confined to relatively restricted fields « i 
activity, many of them being concerned with 't 
technical or mechanical details of the broader <j 
possibly more theoretical fields of endeavor/** 

lU. a. Butt 10 of the Ceoiui. CUjii^i Initt tj Oaupaticnf, IMOl 
Ko|toD, U. S. Covernfflefit Pn&lirkf Offite^ 1910, p. 1. See p. 3^ ft. 

'J^ionsty of 0«ypatu>nal TitUt, Vol. Ih-^-^etvpaixfint! CtM{/UMi»** '} 
tnivjlry tndeM,t6 t^.tpAK 
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£<^oftci of At Proftiitoiu 

j^ioy oth^f definitions of the word "profc$$lott** 
wye b^^** published,* For present purposes^ It is 
\^cIeAt to note some of the principal earmarks of 
Jijose occupations that are widely and commonly 
l^l^gtitted as professions/ Three may be suggested* 
^<«^y tfni rf4ining,— The first of these earmarks 

M t^^^^^^ period of specialited study and icrain« 
20# Is required to learn the methods of service and 
develop akill In their application. The principal 
^iilnf:uishing characteristic of a profession is the 
possession of a body of knowledge, a set of attitudes, 
^ a group of skillSi collectively called a techmquei 
irhich enables the members to perform a particular 
^ype of service, A profession involves essentially 
[0tellectual operations, although in some instance* 
like surgery and dentistry, a high degree of manual 
ikill may also bs required. The scientific or insU-* 
tutional knowledge, the attitudes, and the technique 
0f method of procedure essential to expertness have 
been organized in a program of professional prepara* 
: tion that is appropriate for inclusion in the offerings 
1 of A university, ^Fhe course of education and traln^ 
iog i& a combination of theory and practice which is 
enforced through a series of educational requirements 
tnd in m?inyJiyd;anjcs jjij^^ 
vided by the State. The extent of the education 
preliminary to entrance upon practice represents, as 
A minimum, graduation from a professional college 
or university, 

Miasuu of success. 'T^A^tconi earmark of a pro- 
fession is that, althougb the services rendered by its 
members are perfoimed for a fee or a salary, their 
success es not: measured b/ financial standards but 
rather by accomplishment in serving the needs of 
people. Their main driving force is professional 
spirit rather than \^he desire for gain; the true meas* 
ure of their success is the quality of the service they 
render, not the financial gains they amass. Pro« 
fessional men may become well-to-io, but the mean* 
ing and significance of their profession, both for 
themselves and for the public, is not primarily that 
they make money but that their service brings intel- 
lectual power to their pupils and students, protection 
to their country, health to their patients. The pro- 
f<!Ssiona l ma n is sustained by the satisfaction which 

(C1u<i|^ 7\t Fo«n^»tioa Freii, Ifte., 19SS), p, S«t k\%6 MorKi U 

Coiift, Tow&rd ■ D<Snit)00 of PfofeiiJaa. ff4t^i EiutMlonal JtifiHf, Vol. I), 
N<K 1 (Wlnitf, 1 95 J), ^ 53-50; »fl4 !t W, TrUr, ttiuVtSv* AitriVuKi of W*- 
ctiio4 for tU ProfcMHXM. Suxc! fTcrk J^fn*!, VdI, 5), ^ 55-62. Aj>ril 1951 
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he obtains from rendering a sen ice well, from gaining 
the esteem of his fellow professionals, from living up 
to the solidly established tradition of the tittle 16* 
ciety^or professional group of which he Is a memberi 
from discharging faithfully the high professional 
obligation in which he has been indoctrinated. Heri 
is one of the reasons why the professions are generally 
held in high social esteem» A truly professiou^l man 
is a dedicated man; he espousea the high {deal of 
< service to bis fellow men; he is devoted to hli art 

Ob\^ously in this matter the professions stand In 
contrast with industry and commerce, where the 
main driving force is the desire for profit.* To be 
sure, in an economic society people do not disparage 
or deprecate the wish of others to earn money. The 
capitalist economy, to which the Nation is strongly 
committed, turns on this motive* Only when it it 
abused do people discountenance this motive In thetr 
business transactions. But they do not apply the 
financial yardstick to the professlops; here they use 
other standards. 

One must not, of course, idealize the professions 
too much. Unfortunately, every professional group 
includes some members who do not live up to its 
standards of practice. A few, by their conduct^ 
demonstrate that their greatest, sometimes their 
sole, concern is to increase their bank accounts. 
Moreover, at times a profession as a whole may en* 
gage in practices that are hardly in the interest of the^ 
public welfare, such, for example, as unduly restrict* 
ing the number of persons admitted, and opposing 
the development of new and competing techniquea 
of service. One occasionally hears the question 
raised whether some of the professions are not tend* 
ing to be too much influenced by the commercial 
spirit of the times. 

;^//dWaUoni»~A third earmark of a profession is 
that its members organize associations through which 
they act collectively to maintain and improve tta 
service. From one another they draw inspiration 
and learn new ways of performing their services; to 
one another they freely contribute their ideas, their 
discoveries, their inventions. These associations 
distinguish the qualified from the unqualified by ad* 
mitting to membership only those who measure'up 
to acceptable standards. The associations promote 
a high standard of professional character and hon* 
Of able practice. Within their own sphere they serve 
. ■,• ■ ' ■ ■ ■ 

f Bat takoU Pafiooi, Tlx Fiof<ii1ooi tod Social Structure, SpiUlf^fUi, 
Vol 17, ^ 457-«f, Miy I9J^, tot i <Jiff«f<oi poJut of view. 
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i« lotircei oi auihorhatWe informMton and advice 
at the public hat need for such assistance. 

It is a common practice for these professional asso^ 
tUtions to develop aiid adopt sutemenu of prin« 
cipleft^ ideals, and regulations to guide practitioners 
in their conduct. These codes of ethics, as they are 
generally calledi are chara^tteristic of ait well-estab* 
lUhed professtoni. It U reported that nowhere else 
liave standards of professional ethics been so exten* 
slvety for^nulated In codes as In the United States. 
Although^'some of these codes may be rather narrow 
both In conception and in outlook, they represent 
honest efForU to raise the standards of professional 
conduct Occasionally It is said that some pro- 
fessions do not at all Umes and at all places enforce 
their codes with sufficient 2eal. 

Hie professions^ acting through their associations, 
engage in other activities that are aimed at improv-^ 
ing their service. They take an active interest in 
the establishment and maintenance of schools for 
training their future members, they foster and sup- 
port research related to their service, they create a 
bodyof professional litera turei and they make definite 
provision through such means as conferences, sernl- 
nars, and clinics for practitioners to share their ^ 
knowledge and experience. 

Professionol Personnel tn the PopufaHon 

The total number of persons in 23 professions 
shown in the census of 1950 was 3,813,770 •—only 
about 6.4 percent of the working force in the popula- 
tion* (See table 10 The comparable percent in 
ISSOwas 1.9 and in 1900, 3.S. The census occupa- 
tional data possess marked limitations for a detailed 
study of professional personnel (see appendix), but 
they are very helpful M tho^ing the sentral site of 
the group and its principal subdivisions. 

During the past cjntury the professions In the 
United States grew very rapidly. From 1850 to 
19S0 the working force as a whole increased about 
eightfold, but during the same period the profes- 
sional personnel increased almost twenty^sixfold* 
They increased faster than any other principal occu- 
pational group* This fact is particularly impressive 
, when it is real!2ed that the period covers a large part 
of the industrial revolution in the United States 
when the greatest increase might have been expected 
to develop amon/craftsmen and machine operators. 

«miti p«rtdai 3a th« oc<upitjOfi» ft)ow& Mtt tht htiAltg*'ftoUtiiont\ u<h* 
tU»U «fl4 liad/<i workc/i" w)i« 60 hot mux tht critent fo/ a tru« prof«»ijoa. 



Tobft 1.^-«Pfef«iiUnQl eceupotlon groups In tht Unttsd Shi^ 
Csmui, two 



Proktitoa 



Accdiiouoti a&d tu^itors«. 

ArcUtecU 

Auth6n.«. 

Chlr<^tsctors.^ 

Oergymto 

College pretMc&t» sod 

tescKtrs 

Deotlsts.«...«...«.^«*.*. 
DktititAi sod outntioaists, 
Editors sod reporters.^. ... 
EoglJieenf techfkloJ 
Farm and home rnsnsae- 

m<nx sdrliers..^..^*...^. 
F^rett^rs tod coaicm- 

Lftwym and jud^ . ^ • * , . . 
LibrariaDi.«..«.i^.— 
Muflctini and muii« teach-' 



ers— 

Kursti, profeutofial...., 

Optomctntu. . 
O»t«opat!bi^*^«...«..^., 
Fbyrmadfts...... .^.^^y. 

PhytUlans and s\ir^fit. 
SocUl workers, except 

group 

TeicKers ^.-..---J.*.* 
VeteriAaHani . . 1 • . • ^ . ^ » 



Total 

Total worVbg force *. - 
Total population..,*^... 



Number of persofii 



Malt 



11,169 
161,572 

96^452 
72,949 
1,5^ 
62,18) 
527.772 

6^2)1 

26,i9J 

A394 

81,681 
9.863 

13,865 
4,377 

81,640 
l«,5J2 

23,545 
285,847 
12,634 



Female 



56^)77 
954 
6; 215 

I, 91$ 
6,847 

29,208 
2,076 
21,440 
29,289 
6,652 

6^085 

859 
6.333 
49.355 

79,626 
393,930 
846 
790 
7,«7 

II, T« 

52,848 
839,836 
855 



Total 



2,202,272 1,611,498 ),81),» 
43, 0?l,0C5f 16,551.990 59,642,99 
74, 833, 289|75, 864, 122 15^ 697, U 



JM,4i 

mi 
i««i4i 
>»•«« 

?5,ftj 

HI) 

534,41 

12,31 

27,05 
181, 22( 
55, 7i 

161,36 
401, ?9| 
14,7] 

SM 

192,« 

76,33 
fJ25,«i 
13,41 



>tM]d4«i forcitcn, tCAttrtBiiotltU, hntii n^aui, iimVtt cniitn, ha 
p!aabtr«. in tt*t4t»t, M cvtcarfita^ (flM>ct-coflCfol iMci, erofioa tpedilii 

* 0OCI S0t Ipclftdc rct?c>oot vorlefti 

* t Acta del icfcool cottmti^^crt, »upcn*flt«ftdcQU» prlB<?pi)f, iM iMtrvda 

prlvitc, aad p»r«c)i!i1 tcbooli t>c1o« tcXitgi )c¥4. 
i|Dt)v^ci it) ptttCfti ia t^elaW forct H yttn ol »$t lad «t^cf. 
Source: U. S. Bttrciv of tie CcniTm U. Summtry c/ DetsUti ChrsiUti 

Bulleiio P-C,N«. 1. 



ThU industrial group increased only about 10 tli«o 
from 1,911,S72 in 18S0 to 19,868,349 lA 19S0. Tb5 
development varied greatly among the profession 
It was rapid in the new professions such as engineer 
?ng and nursing, and slower in the older fields of Iv 
and medicine. 
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I fcctftt yctri there hai been much concern about 
J^j^^and for and the supply of professional 
Nuitieroui Individuals and organised 
f*^. have ttudljd the subject and written on it. 



S^^ oi thc^^^ grOTp« *res (1) The Commission on 
Resources and Advanced Training^ organ- 
{a 19S0 and supported by the Rockefeller 
Sedation! (2) the National Manpower Council, 
•Jrtiued to 1951 anf supported by the Ford 
^^^$^oiii and (3) the Committee on Specialized 
|i^^^0el of the Office of Defense Mobilitation, a 
^^v!^ office established in 1953, The func- 
ijrtii of this committee is to coordinate the work of 
^II the Federal agencies relating to manpower 
ititdati- A number of the professions have man- 
committees and commissions which consider 
demand and supply in their respective fields. 
The tciivitiea of these groups are producing extcn- 
$Ji^ information on the manpower needs and resources 
U (^t Nation. They deal with many types of 
#j«iali2ed personnel including professionals. 

During the past half century there has been a 
steadily increasing demand for a widening variety 
<4 professional personneli and at the same time 
there has been an increasing supply of persons 
trained in the professions. Within the past 15 
years marked shortages have appeared in several 
(eldi of professional and specialized servicci and 
In some instances the limitations have become critical 
ill the light of the expanding military and civilian 
heeds. The principal shortages are found in den^ 
tiitry, engineering/ medicine^ nursingi social work 
and teaching.^ 

The shortages are unevenly distributed through- 
fmt the Nation. In none of these fields are there . 
prospects for a sufficient supply to meet the demand 
in the near future. In some other fields, particularly 
Uw, pharmacy, and the ministry, the supply appears 
to be sufficient. It can be said that in general, 
*5th full employment, advancing productivity/ and 
a continual increase in the national income there 
!• provided an economic basis for continually rising 
'Hndjrds of education, medical 'care, and social 
i<r>*jce« The prospect then is for a considerably 
capanded demand for professional personnel. 

1^1 Pfofeislons and \ht Sjatt 
As the population of the Nation increased, as social 

Jt*ft^ti Wole«. Amrrit^, Ptitwut SpttUUui Ut^U c»». V. Ke ir York, 



and economic life became more complexi and ai 
individuals came to organite themselves into assoctft* 
tionsi an increasing amount of collective action wai 
applied to social and economic affairs. A great ex* 
panslon of government activity has been occurring 
in the communities, the States, and the Nation, 
The professions, like other phases of activity, have 
been affected by this development* 

Gimrai evolution of thf professions r-The earlieit 
professions had their origin in the church*— That waa - 
natural in A society that was dominated by the 
church and ecclesiastical organization. Later, with 
the organization of the guilds in the Middle Ages and 
the secularization of many activities, most of the 
professions became secular in outlook and organiza* 
tion. In at least one instance, however, in engineer^ 
ing, the origin appears to have been in service to the 
state, for engineering (civil engineering) came out of 
military engineering, which constructed the military 
roads and the engines of waA 

Most of the professionr;' as they evolved in modern 
times, began with the efforts of individuals to meet 
certain needs by means of new techniques. They 
were private in origin. This evolution accords with 
the free enterprise system. In the progress of a 
profession, however, there comes a time when it 
begins to have some relationships with the State* 
These relationships vary with the professions, and 
they take different forms. 

State f/^tt/drion.— A number of the professions are 
regulated by the State . This m attcr i$ discussed in a 
section on licensure. 

Emptoyment.—Tht State eniploys a large number 
of professional personnel. Many of these are en- 
gaged in civilian activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment. In addition, the Federal Government hai 
thousands of professional personnel— physicians, 
dentists, engincera, and others— in the Armed 
Forces. Furthermore, the branches of the Armed 
Forces have many thoufands of commissioned line 
officers, all of whom may well be regarded as profev 
sional personnel. The States and their municipali« 
ties employ large numbers of professional personnel, 
many of them on a full^ime basis. In employing 
these persons the Federal' Government and the Statea 
help set and enforce professional standards. 

Most of these employees advise and assist the 
Government in carrying out its purposes. The pub- 
lic prosecutor, for example, serves the State by bring- 
ing offenders of the law to justice. Numerous tech- 
nicians and members of professions render many 
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other public servtc«$i such as inspecting foo^ 
eating certain diseases, designing public structures 
and higbwaySi developing new plants, and managing 
the national forests. Individual citizens are affected 
by these activities only in the indirect sense that all 
governmental activities serve the community at 
large. 

One may distinguish another form of State em- 
ployment of professional personnel In which they 
give direct cervi^ce to individuals. The publi<^* 
schools provide a good enmpte. In earlier times 
heads bf families and individuals paid teachers 
directi usually in the form of fees, to educate their 
children. Today a limited number of teachers still 
gain their livelihood through such an arrangement^ 
but by far the great majority in elementary and 
secondary education and a sizable proportion of 
those in higher education are employed by the State 
and its agencies to render service to individuals, 
partly to improve the State and its work, but largely 
to advance the welfare pf the individuals. 

Such employment of professional personnel usually 
fills a gap left by the failure of private practice 
to provide services for all who need them. The 
history of public education in the United States fur- 
nishes clear evidence on this point. The public 
schools were established because that was the only 
way to provide for universal education. Whether 
further development of this type will occur cannot 
be answered at present. Recently there has been 
much public discussion of methods of paying for 
medical services^ but it seems to have subsided^ at 
least for the moment. 

Government influence on number and quality,— GoW'- 
ernmental action has been taken in many ways to 
influence the number and quality of certain types of 
specialized personnel. The largest of these efforts 
has been the building and maintenance of facilities 
for education such as State universities and land- 
grant and municipal colleges and universities, in 
which about half of the Nation's supply of special^ 
ized personnel are educated. Other training facili- 
ties are maintained by the Federal Government for 
this purpose. State and Federal Governments have 
also provided scholarships, fellowshipS| and other 
financial aids and inducements to students who pre- 
pare forj>rofessional service. 

Until recently there has been little or no dispo* 
sltion to plan for the overall development of pro- 
fessional personnel. Thjs practice is, of coursci in 
peeping with the laisscz-(aire ways of the Nation- It 
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has seemed to be the best practice in a free countr|^ 
How long it can continue without established 114 
tional goals is not certain. 

/?^/^arrA,— The Government exerts a strong 
fluence on the professions through its support c 
research, now running into large sums of monc| 
The research grants provide employment and tr al^ 
Ing for a sizable number of professional persotn 
The findings of research become the substance 
which the professions are nourished. One need ^ 
to refer to the money spent by the Government o 
research in atomic energy, health problemSi 
agriculture to realize the great influence the Goven 
ment has in providing the professions with the mean 
to do their work. It may also be noted that tl 
research supported by the Government is limited i 
certain specified fields; for many fields it makes lit^ 
or no provision, notably the social sciences. Tlii 
situation may result in an inadequate developme^ 
of professional service. 

Licenturt 

After the Revolution, laws were passed in sc&i 
States requiring physicians to obtain licenses whic 
were issued by medical societies or by State cxamii 
ing boards. In a few decades a combination 1 
factors, including a laissez-faire phil(5sophy of sod 
organization, produced a reaction against the Stsi 
license system, and by the time of the Civil W 
the States had given up regulations for entrance 1 
the practice of medicine. Likewise attempts wc 
made before the time of the Civil War to requi 
licensure for the practice of several other profession 
but they proved generally ineffective. 

Soon after the Civil War, with the development^ 
professional associations^ pubHc attitude on licensuj 
changed. The associations succeeded in persuadi^ 
the State legislatures that in order to protect tl 
public against incompetent and unscrupulous pra 
titioners the State should issue a stamp of approt 
in the nature of a license to those who were qualife 
to practice a given profession. Usually, boait 
were established, with the members appointed I 
the governor, to determine who met the quatifict 
tions for a license. 

The initial licensing act usually provided I 
licensing without question those who had practio 
in the State previous to enactment of the W 
Thereafter, ail desiring licenses were required to 
graduates of professional schools or to pass a te( 
nical examination. Corruption often appeared 
the professional colleges in the form of sell! 
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fdii ^Wch M to the repeal of the diploma 
^li M«e wd t dependence upon the examination ai 
^ ^^^ot of determining competence for practice, 
ikf entire dependence upon the examination proved 
tiif^ctoryf tod applicant! for examination 
quired to be graduate! of approved ichooli. 
time to time the educational requlrementi 
j^iaetttttd t$ profesilonal practice and the edu- 
!3eotl progf were Improved. 
i^^C^l$y^ providing for licensure of a profession Is 
*: luiowft M the professional practice act. 

addition to making provisioii for licensing the 
rofes^lon, it sets up requirements for practice and 
ittUiOrixes the revocation of a license for violation 
! iji thel*w« 

I j^jany professional practice acu provide for grant* 
*ftjt courtesy licenses to recognized practitioners 
^l^xA States naalntainJng 11^ 

I ijjQj^ of the State which the practitioner desires 
^^^jj^cf. Under this arrangement, which is knovm 
at ''reciprocity/* licenses may be issued without 
examination of applicants from other States or with 

I ^oly partial examinations. 

The license to practice a profesVvon is different 
from a license to carry on a business. The pro* 
fesstonal license serves as a public declaration of 
ability to render professional service, and it Is issued 
for the safety of the public and the protection of 

I the pubUc welfare. The business license^ in contrast, 
is of ten primarily a means of taxation. The licenses 
of tradesmen usually attempt to insure integrity 
and are required as an aid to the police, without 

! guaranteeing a degree of technical ability. Pro* 
fessional licenses are, of course, a means of protecting 
the competent and scrupulous practitioner from the 
competition of the incompetent and the unscrupu^ 

, lous, and in so doing they make it possible to improve 

f professional service. They may be used, hov^ever, 
to create monopolies that operate against the public 
welfare. 

Civic Relarionshlps 

1 Professionalism is not without serious social con* 
; sequences. The trend toward ^ highly specialized 
: vocations tends to produce cleavage^ in society with 
! a resultant lack of unity and concern for the a^alrs 
, of society as a whole, Moreover, the professions 
\ tend to draw into them a large share of the intellec- 
i tually more capable people. In these fields the 
! professional activities almost completely engage the 
time and energy of the practitioners. It is but 
natural, therefore, that the memberf ipf the profes- 



sions tend to lose concern with the broad field of 
public affairs except as their own Immediate Interesti 
may be Involved. 

It may be admitted that the mtnagement of aoclel 
and civic Institutions and the administration of publlt 
affairs have become, at least partly, specialized 
and professional functions, which require special 
training, but It must also be said that the major 
decisions lo these matters b a democratic society 
are made not by the ipeclaliii but by IndMdoala 
who represent the public interest That Is the tfi* 
dition which has been fostered In America f rom ita 
beginning. There is no leisure class whldi la tu 
governing class. Such a system of determining 
policy and getting things done cannot operate with- 
out leadership; in such a social order there must Ve 
leading citlxens. 

The professional man is a leading citizen. As one 
to whom society has given much by way of educa- 
tion, opportunity, prestige,vahd honoif', he owes a 
special obligation as a citizen leader. The smaller 
and the larger connmunities turn to those of their 
members who carry heavy responsibilities In business 
and professional life to lead them in the conduct of 
their social and civic life. These men are expected 
to serve on municipal councils and boards and in 
other governmeatal and elective offices^ TTiey 
have places in such voluntary bodies as community 
chest boards, health councils, boards of cooperatives, 
church boards, and public improvement and plan* 
ning committees, all of which are devoted to promote 
5ng the public welfare. 

The needs of the community and the Nation are 
not always fully served by the educated members of 
society. Arthur T* Vandcrbilt, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the State of New Jersey, severai 
years ago commented on this matter in the follow* 
ing language: 

"After 27 years of active participation In politics, 
most of that time as the leader of the majority party 
In on rl the largest counties In the Nation, I venture 
iO express the conviction that one of the greatest 
causes d the sickness of society is the aversion of its 
natural leaders, among iVhom I Include its profes^ 
slonal men, to performing their obvious duties at 
citizens;' ^ 

These wider relationships aiid concerns of the pro* 
fessions have in late years been a subject of wide- 
spread discussion. They aVe reflected In the- tend* 

oftecWioty.WiS, ^ I5t* 
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tnty to Increaie the general education requtremehti 
of men and women who deilre to enter profeislonal 
achooli. 
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2. Professional Education in the United States 



PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION, broadly epctlc- 
hit iacludei all that education which prepare* for 
profe«>5on>l calling or employment. It may be 
5;fl<^reAtfated on the one hand from >^atlonal edu- 
cation, which relatei to those employmenu not gen- 
erally recognized at profestlonii and on the other 
lisnd from gererel and liberal education which hag 
♦Pacific practical application In view, However, 
II libftal education U organized in the collcgei and 
universitiei It includei $ome epeclalitatlon in par- 
ticular fields of study which U partly aimed at assist- 
ing the graduate to gain a livelihood. Indeed, 
many colleges of liberal arts adapt their programs to ' 
provide education in such professional fields as busi- 
Dcss admlnistrationi home economics, journalism, 
and tcachbg. 

It should also be noted that students in the gradu^ 
ate schools engage in highly specialized study in par* 
ticular fields in which they will later earn their living* 
There is ample justification, therefore, for regarding 
the graduate school as a professional school; perhaps 
it should be thought of as an undiflfcrentiated profes- 
sional school, since it offers preparation for a number 
of fields of work. 

Fundloni of tftc Schools for the Professions 

The establishment of schools by and for the pro- 
fessions marks for them a distinct advance* The 
professions must continually renew their personnel, 
They have to conserve, transmit, and extend their 
; accumulated experience, and they must insure its 
continuing and increasingly competent application to 
social purposes. These things are accomplished in 
large part through the help of the schools for the 
professions^ 

As the schools for the professions are developed 
they* come to perform several significant functions. 
The first and perhaps most obvious of these, stated 
broadly, is (I) To recruit for professional training 
sufficient numbers of capable persons to man the' 
professions; (2) to train and develop those recruits to 
an approved scientific, technicaV and professional 
competence; and (3) to graduate those who possess 



the knowledge, technical abilities, personal character, 
and social outlook required for the practice of the 
professions^ 

The significant role of the professional school Is 
emphaalMd by the fact that It Is today the only gate- 
way to a profession* In performing this function it 
renders a signal service to the profession and the 
public* The professional school collects from a wide 
variety of sources a wealth of facts, Ideas, principles, 
and technical procedures appropriate to its fields* 
These it organizes systematically with a view to their 
application in professional service and their mastery 
by students. It^unltes in a ciirriculum a group of 
subjects which are intended to develop the intel- 
lectual comprehension, the practical skill, and the 
professional attitudes a student of the profession 
must acquire. In following the rigorous regimen 
prescribed for him, the student learns to think like 
the members of his profession, he masters its tech* 
niques, he takes on its modes of behavior* 

As the student proceeds through his course of 
professional study die school is obliged to determine 
from time to time whether his progress is such ai to 
merit continued confidence in him to become a com- 
petent and trustworthy practitioner. Finally,' the 
school must decide whether to graduate the student 
and thus send him out with a stamp of approval, in 
the form of a degree, as evidence that he will servfc 
the public competently, honorably, and !n accord* 
ance with the standards and ethics of the profession. 
Thus, the schools for the professions, through select* 4| 
ing, training, screeningi and graduating those who |[ 
aspire to professional practice, become the principal 
safeguards of the public against incompetent and ..m 
unscrupulous practitioners. Their mora! re«ponsi* ?| 
bility, in this matter is clear- To graduate incapable # 
and untrustworthy men and women would betray a 
public trust and render the professions and the public 
a great disservice. 

The functions of the professional school fre, more i| 
and more, being extended beyond that of providing | 
the initial training of professional personn<^. Many 
of the schools offer graduate education for those who i 
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tvUh to pursue their formal study beyond the 6rst 
professional degree. Some offer what is appro* 
prlately called **contiauing cducatlon/V thereby pro- 
vii^iiig opportunity for practitionera to renew their 
conuct with the organited knowledge in their fields 
and to keep abreast of new developments. A goodly 
number of professional schools engage in research 
and thus make original contributions to scientific 
and professional knowledge. The collection, organi* 
zation, and InterpretAtion of knowledge for instruc- 
tiohal purposes, together with the development of 
new knowledge through rescarchi lead to the produc- 
tion of a sizable body of scientific and professional 
lUeratUre by profeistonal schoolSi 

The professional school is then a center of light and 
learning whose inspiration reaches the farthest 
Tecesses of the profession; it holds aloft the highest 
professional standards, continually infuses the pro- 
fession with a fresh dynamic/ and constantly renevfs 
jt$ personneU 

How Many Should Be Trained 
for the Profeistons 

in the preceding chapter reference was made to 
the demand for and the supply of professional 
personnel. Consideration of this matter raises 
several questions, such as: (1) How many studenU 
should be trained for the professions t and (2) how 
can a satisfactory distribution of students be had 
among the various specialized fields and professions? 

An adequate answer to the first of these questions 
is not easily given. In a number of specialized and 
professional fields, projections of manpower demand 
are being made on a limited scale, but methods for 
doing this are in their infancy. Such forecasting is 
a complex process which involves consideration of 
many variable factors; there is urgent need to develop 
improved methods to do it well. 

Although the demand for professional services in 
the future cannot be forecast precisely, there is reason 
to believe that it will increase markedly. The cur- 
rent prospect IS that there will be a rapidly rising 
college and university enrollment in the near future 
which'means that greatly increased numbers of men 
and women will prepare for the professions. 

In late years some students of the demand and 
supply problem of professional personnel have be- 
come concerned that the professional schools ir^y 
train more personnel than will be requucd. Walter 
M. Kotschnig, writing in 1937, expressed a fear that 
.^^he opportunities for the employment of professional 



personnel would not be sufficient for the number ^ 
trained persons desiring them.* No doubt 
thinking was deeply Influenced bv' the state of afftti^ 
during the depression years of the 1930^s, but he sa% 
the problem as a long continuing one. He called 
attention in particular to the situation in Europe*! 
countries preceding World War II where the frust^i. 
tion of the IntelHgenUia Incident to lack of employ, 
ment in keeping with their training was a factor^ 
the rise of European political discontent and revolt 

More recently Seymour £• Hi'rrts gave 
academic worid a severe jolt* After a study of tl^ 
trends of population, number of college graduate 
and the national income, he concluded that by 19(| 
there would be a vast excess of college gradual 
over the opportunities for work in their specialitej 
fields. Although he recognited that there was i 
large deficiency of personnel in some professions^ hi 
held that the supply would ^oon catch up with tit 
demand. HarrisV forebodings have not been bon^ 
out in recent years, in part because evcnta duriaj 
the past few years have resulted in greater demaai 
than could be anticipated in 1949, but they should be 
taken into account in any consideration of the num. 
ber of professional personnel that should be trai^ei 
iq the future. 

The second question posed above-— how a satii 
factory distribution of students can be had amoiai 
the professions— is related to the American way ci 
life as well as to the need for professional sen^a 
The right of each individual to choose his careti 
is deeply imbedded in the Nation's long tradition 
of freedom. Such freedom inevitably resulu b 
maladjustments among the professions, some havinj 
a surplus while others have a deficit of personnel 
Certainly the better paying and more glamorous pro 
fessions usually experience little difficulty in at 
tracting students, while those in which the salaries 
and working conditions are less favorable do ncjt 
draw to themselves sufficient numbers/ Advisoij 
services for students, now being developed on i 
large scale, help in part to overcome some of the 
imbalances by assisting students to take into ac- 
count the demand-supply factor as well as othw 
foints they often overiook in choosing their 
professions. * 

» £mpt9»nint U t\d Uarnii PfoJtnlonJ! An tnUrncA\onet Swdy ty)ttMp6tietd 
cnJ Edutatknat PUnnint. Loa<Jon:Kumpl>re7 Mitfofd.OxlofdUoJVefiiiyPrt* 
9)7. p. 158-71 

» S<yraoui Hirrl*, TU Xferkri fot Cott^ii CtaJuaUt And hUui Aip^iU 4 
£Jii(ciicn *ni /n«m/. Citnl)ri*J|<, M*M.. Hirvtrd UmvertSty Tttu, IW^ 



PROFESSIONAL EDUCATIO 

Otntral 0<vt|opmtnf 

Dtjrlng the colonU! period of American hUiory 
jlue tollcgei were founded, but in ill of these except 
one in PhiUdetphift the religious purpose wii 
dominant} their principal objective was to train * 
of learned minlsteri* The first professional 
Instruction, other thar i \ theology, which they pro- 
vided was in medicine, that subject being offered at 
the College, Acaden /, and Charitable School of 
Philadelphia (now University of Pennsylvania) as 
early as 1765} at King's College (now Columbia 
University) In 1767| at Harvard University In 
1782$ and at Dartmouth College in 1798. It is re- 
ported that of the 5,000 physicians in practice in the 
United States at the close of the American Revolu- 
tion only 51 had taken degrees in America, and fewer 
than 350 anywhere else. During the later colonial 
period and the Revolutionary era sporadic attempts 
were made in several colleges to maintain Instruction 
in law, but these feeble beginnings were born out of 
time and came to nothing. 

Preparation for the practice of the professions/ 
other than the ministry, was generally had through 
apprenticeship, or preceptorshlp. The young man 
desiring to learn the profession associated himself 
with a practitioner who became his preceptor* By 
reading and by observing and assisting the preceptor 
in his practice the young man acquired the knowledge 
and skill which eventually enabled him to set up in 
practice for himself. There were no standards 
wbtich the neophyte was required to attain. Even 
after schools were established for education In the 
professions the apprenticeship route f^r learning 
the professions remained open for a long time; and 
not until the eariy part of the 20th century was it 
abandoned entirety* 

In the post-Revolutionary period some professions 
other than medicine |[>egan to establish schools^ The 
first law school in the United States was a private Ven^ 
ture which a judge in Litch(ietd| Conn., conducted in 
his office from 1784 to 1833. Over a thousand young 
men attended it. . The first p^irmanent instruction 
in law by the universities camc; with the establish- 
ment of the law faculty of the University of Mary- 
land in 1816, the opening of the law school at 
Harvard University in 1817, the adoption of' a 
private law school by Yale University in 1824, and 
the opening of th& law school at the University of 
Virginia in 1826. * 

In the field of technology the first professional 
to be established in the United States was the 

RJC 
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United States Mlh'tary Academy at West Point 
(1802), but the first civilian Institution was the 
Rensselaer School founded In Troy, N. Y., 1824. 
Later the riame was changed to the Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, It has been of :iestlmabte 
Importance In the development of the Nation. 

Institutional Instruction In some other profes- 
sional fields was also begun before the Gvll War* 
A school for instruction In pharmacy as a supplement 
to apprenticeship was established tn PhlUdelphU by 
the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy (an association 
of pharmacists) In 1821 and the Baltimore College of 
Dental Surgery was opened In 1840, 

The period following the Civil War saw a rapid 
Increase in professional schools. Many of these were 
proprietary Institutions operated for the owners* 
profit and frequently on a low educational plane. The 
universities took Increasing interest In professional 
. education and either established professional schools 
or absorbed schools already established. Some of 
these university endeavors were on a high plane, but 
others were little better than the proprietary schools. 
In general it can be said that, with some notable 
exceptions, education for the professions near the 
close of the 19th century was In a sad state. Most 
of the professional schooli werrt wretchedly housed 
and almost never in quarters designed for the fiecds 
of professional instruction* Their. only Income was 
from student fees, which covered the costs of opera- 
tion and provided a profit for the owners. The 
entrance requirements were few and low. The 
rriajority of the students could not have been ad- 
mitted to colleges requiring entrance tests. The 
courses were almost entirely didactic* 

A marked turn for the better came early in the 
20th century, and the last 50 years ht ve witnessed a 
truly remarkable development In professional educa- 
tion. A number of factors were responsible^ among 
them the development of Industry and communica- 
tion, the urbanization of the population, the great 
increase in wealth, the development of higher 
educarion in general with special attention to 
graduate education and research, and the organiza- 
tion of educational and professional interests in 
national associations. The Increasing public demand 
for professional services and the presence of sufficient 
wealth to pay for the services have made a place for 
^ a large number of professional personnel. The flood 
of knowledge and the invention of new tftchniquea 
have given the professional schools an extensive body 
of content for instruction, and the large philan- 
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thfoplc and public u ppott has provided the faciUtlci 
and sustained the costs of instruction and learning. 

Educational Aiioclatlons 

The low state of professional education Jn the last 
quarter of the 19th century became a concern of 
some associations of professional practitioners, and 
they often devoted a good deal of attention to it. 
Frequently they took action that was intended to 
encourage the development of better schools* 

Beginning In tht \?M quarter of the lWv:centuryi 
associations of professional schools were formed. 
As a means of improving educatto:\ in their respective 
fields they usually adopted standards and admitted 
to membership only those schools whose practices 
conformed to the standards/ Hirough such means 
and through discussions of educational problems 
in their meetings, these associations exerted a 
atrong influence for improvement. Today there js a 
national association of the educational institutions 
in practically every field of professional education. 
The associations usually hold annual meetings at 
which educational matters are discussed^ committee 
reports are made and adopted, and actions are taken 
on matters of concern to the schools. Some of the 
associations publish educational periodicals* A num- 
ber of them have been instrumental in having surveys 
made of their fields, and most of them make studies 
relating to their work. Among the leading organi- 
zations are the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, the American Association of 
Colleges of Pharmacy, the American Association of 
Collegiate Schools of Business, the American Asso- 
ciation of Dental Schools, the American Association 
of Theological Schools, the Association of American 
* Law Schools, and the Association of American Medi- 
cal Colleges. 

Accfedifotlon 

A significant factor in the impTOvcment of pro- 
fessional education has been the setting and enforce- 
ment of standards by various agencies. Mention 
has been made of the efforts of educational associa- 
tions toward this end* Sometimes associations of 
professional practitioners established standards for 
their professional schools and classified the schools 
in relation to how they met the standards. 
The practice of setting up standards for educa- 
^ tional institutions and according recognition to 
institutions which conform to the standards is 
known as accreditation/ It is now used in all 
forms of professional education. 



The accrediting process In professional educatloi 
is carried on by associations, by councils, by boardi 
and by committees, One of the earliest and m 
prominent accrediting agencies in professional edu 
tion was the Council on Medical Education of 
American Medical Association cstablifched in V 
Other accrediting agencies include the Amerli 
Bar Association, the American Council on Pharm 
ceutical Education, the Council on Dental Educ^ 
tion of the American Dental Association, and tht 
Engineers* Council for Professional Developnient* 

Accreditation In professional education iervti 
several useful purposes^ It Indicates to the publit 
which institutions can be relied on as to the quality 
of their work. Such information is of considerable 
Importance to young people who plan to puriu^ 
professional education. Accreditation enables, pji' 
fcssional examination boards to know 
instituUons provide satisfactory education for tie 
candidates who apply for examinations for Hcensei, 
It facilitates interinstitutional relationships aqi 
becomes especially helpful in the transfer of studen^ 
from one institution to another. The general e?edi 
is wholesome for it produces a standardizaUort aft^^ 
improvement of education in a country which exer. 
cises only limited legal control over education. , 
In late years there has been much criticism of ^ 
accrediting agencies^ which has emanated largely 
from the colleges, universities, and some individual 
It resulted in the establishment of the NatJontI 
Commission on Accrediting, which was organtid 
in 1949 by representatives of five a^soci^^Jons of c<i 
leges and universities. Since that time two olh<| 
associations have joined the commission, whoit 
purpose IS to examine the practices of accrcdiilpt 
and the problems related to this function. 

Educotlonol Surveys 

The survey is a means that has been widely uie4 
to stimulate improvement in education for the pro- 
fessions. It is a research proceduie that is applied 
in studying a system of education or an Jnstitullcfl 
of education for the purpose of evaluating the seryice 
and proposing alterations or extensions by .vht^ 
the service may be improved. 

The educational survey was developed in the 
early years of the present century, and it was soofl 
widely applied to all levels of education. Th* 
din noteworthy application in professional educa 
tion occurred in 1908-10 when Abraham Flexn|r 
under the auspices of the Carnegie Foundation fo 
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A<jv*flcemciit of Tcachiog, conducted i lurvey 
f iiiedicil education in the United Stttci and 
r dada* A few years later (1913) thtt foundation 
t up * Division of Educational Enquiry to conduct 
dies and make Investigations concerning educ** 
*!oD»l systems and Institutions, and It soon initiated 
*^oiial studies of legal and engineering education. 
Ala \^ date the foundation made studies of denul 
•jy^tion and teacher education, and additional 
^^jjet of legal education* Since 1928 the found a* 
Ij^jj jjii itiade no surveys of professional education, 
jtbough it hn received requesu from a number of 
Jrofesslonal groups for them. 

The United States Office of Education after 191S 
i^ade numerous surveys of higher education institu- 
tions and a natiom«^de survey of the education of 
teachers reported la 1934t This survey was sup* 
ported by an appropriation made by Congress. The 
Office has not engaged in other surveys of professional 
education except as individual staflF members may 
hsve participated in them occasionally. 

More recently associations of professional schools, 
associations of professional practitioners, or accredit- 
ing agencies in professional education have made 
surveys of their institutions and programs of pro- 
fessional education, usually vnth the assistance of 
grants from foundations. Examples are found . in 
architecture, dentistry, engineering, law, library 
service, nursing, teaching, theology, and other 
fields, as indicated in later chapters of this book* 
Some of the surveys have been comprehensive 
studies of particular professions, including education 
for those professions; others have been largely 
limited to education. Foundations which have 
provided funds for surveys include the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, the Commonwealth 
Fund, the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical 
Education, and the W» K, Kellogg Foundation. 

The surveys usually make an inventory and an 
appraisal of the situation and present recommenda* 
tlons and suggestions for improving the education 
that is offered. V/hen the survey is conducted by 
competent surveyors, it usually becomes a landmi^rk 
in the history of education in the particular field. It 
provides a basis for self*criticism and evaluation by 
the professional schools, informs the profession 
about the status and service of its educational 
institutions, and sometimes establishes nev/ ideals 
and goals for cooperative action through the associa* 
lion concerned with the partictilar field. 



Admtttlon to Proftiilonol Schools 

The selection of personnel find its admission to th^ 
professions are largely In the hands of the professional 
colleges and schools for the simple reason that* 
practically without exception, the only Tvay of en- 
tering a profession is thtough a course of specialited 
education in a college or a university* By admitting, 
screening, and (iiraduating students the professional 
colleges and ichoolSi to A large extent, decide how 
many professional people the country will havci 
what kinds of persons will constitute the future mem-^i^ 
beri of the professions, and what their Intellectual, 
ctvici and professional accomplishments will be, 

Some years ago the selection of applicants to be 
educated for the professions presented, in general, 
no difficult problemSi for the places in mat^y of the 
professional schools were not all occupied* When 
a young man knocked at the doors of a school the 
authorities examined his credentials to see whether 
he met the established minimum requirements, 
which were frequently quite low- The principal 
problem in many instances was to interpret the 
so-called "i^qviivakntV' pr^scntcd„ by applicants 
whose education varied from the usual or stated 
pattern* In general, all who measured up to the 
minimum requirement were welcomed, provided, 
of course, they could pay the feet. Indeed the 
problem .was not so much one of selection as it was 
of sending entissaries into the highways and byways 
to gather in those who could be Induced to prepare 
for professional service* 

In late years this situation has changed greatly* 
About 1920 the number seeking admission to the 
medical schools began to exceed the number that 
could be admitted. Such situations had already 
arisen in some of the schools, but until 1920 there 
were always places in other schools to Which qualified 
applicants could go. In education for other pro- 
fessions a similar change occurred, with the result 
that in a number of them only a part ol the qualified 
applicants could be accommodated. 

The professional schools, particularly in some 
fields, were then confronted with a difficult problems 
How to select the best applicants- Frequently the 
responsibility was placed in the hands of a committee 
which developed sets of criteria and decided which 
applicants would be accepted. Psychologists were 
called upon for assistance, and they produced a 
number ^f predictive tests, scales, and inventories, 
some of which are widely used. One of the most 
useful summaries of these efforts is a volume entitled 
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PfidUiint SuUiSS in Prcffssional Schools by Dewey 
titx\xaHd Ox\\tt%f 

Consideration of admttsion to profe$$tonal schools 
involve! taking into account certain economic 
barriers that stand in the vray of men and women 
who possess the capacity for education. The 
principal one of these i$ economtcj low family income, 
together wth the very high cost of some forms of 
professional educatloni keeps many personi with 
supenur minds from entering the professionii and 
ihereifore the ptacei are taken by btheri of lesser 
capacity. So serious Is this barrier to some 
professions that they, it is stated, tend to be open 
only to the weU-t<>^o. Currently little financial 
assistance Is available t<>. students in piofessional 
schools. Among other barriers which in varying 
degrees deny men and women freedom of choice 
prepare for the professions are the^^^^l^^ enough 
schools, race, national origin, and sex. 

I^iHeins of Professional EdpcoHcn 

Each profession has developed its own pattern of 
professional education/ These patterns are con- 
tinually changing, principally by increasing the sub- 
|ccts of study and lengthening the period required to 
complete the education. 

Gtnttal dtvelopmenir-y^txi the first professional 
schools were established in the United States the 
courses of study usually consisted of a few courses 
of lectures which covered a period of a few months. 
As the programs were lengthened to 2 years it was 
not unusual to repeat the same lectures for the second 
year. Very little was demanded by way of admis- 
sion requirements. Over the years, as the high 
• schools became widespread, it became customary to 
require some high school education and eventually 
the completion of an approved 4-year high school 
for entrance. During the same time some of the 
~- "1^^^ school curriculums were expanded to 3 

years and later to 4, and the Instruction was graded, 
the work of each year being built upon that which 
the student had already done. The cariier curricu- 
lums emphasized technical and clinical study* 
Slowly, as the sciences were developed, these sub- 
jects assumed greater importance in the curriculums, 
With the result that professional education was 
largely transformed by placing it on a scientific foun- 
dation* • 

four-yw^^fogfdmr.-^Currcntly a pattern of 
education for certain professions in the United 

• PoWMe<i hfxU AcQ€r)C40 Coytsctloii F^u^itlod, Wi»b;nttoB, D.C, 1949, 
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States consists of a 4*year curriculum In • fofesslo^ 
school to which a student Is admitted upon gradtii 
tlon from high school and which ends with 
attainment of the bachelor's degree. Some of thei 
curriculums consist almost entirely of technical aiji 
clinical <or practice) subjects with related scieoc«^ 
while other curriculums also include a fair proportloi 
of more general subjects i^imed primarily at broade^ 
Ing the student^s outlook and understanding* 
^ Fields In which 4-year programs prevail %tntn\ 
a^e accountancy, agricultural business adminlitn 
tlon, educ'fttion (preparation of teachers for elem«^ 
taty and secondary schools), engineering, fine ait^ 
forestry, home economics, journalism, nursing (pt^ 
grams in colleges and universities), and pharmttj 
In at least two of these fields-engineering ai^ 
pharmacy-T^a considerable number of schools hit, 
S-ycar programs; in pharmacy there is a nationwid 
movement in that direction, y 

tongtt pfogranifl^Thfitt is a distinct tendency Iq 
raise the cducational level of professional currier 
lums by requiring for admission the completion cfi 
stated number of years of study in a college of libcri 
arts and sciences^ It is now possible to exact audi 
requirement because a large number of young peopi 
attend college. In a few fields professional edud 
tion is available only to applicants holding bacheiVi 
degrees in the liberal arts and sciences. (See table 2. 
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Beyottd the profeMlonil cufric»;lum lending to th^ 
«r«t pfofe'i*lon»l degrct grAdonte itudy U tvaiUble 
1 miiny fieldi. It Utdi to i irt»ittr*i or second 
r^j^ijontl degree and to a doctoral degree, the mo«t 
^^mifloa of which If the doctor of philoiophy* 
Cf»dtt*te itudjTi which Jttcludei retemh, prooarei 
|L retetrch worki for teaching, and for practtdng i 
Jjledalty of a profeiiJon* 
Irtfollrttfth 

EoroUmenU la professional schools run Into several 
hundred th&sand, (See table 3.) The avallaWe 
dau are reasonably accurate and complete for some 
orofesslonal fields, but for others they ar^ only 
Approximate, ^ The figures should there/ore be 
with care and discrimination. 

Several observations may be made regarding the 
enrollmenu in uble 3. By far th^ largest numbers 

itudcnts in courses leading to first professional 
degrees are found in engineering and business ad* 
intnistration. Eight other fields whose enrollments 
run over 10,000 arc law, agriculture, medicine, home 
economics, theology, pharmacy, dentistry, and 
architecture. 

The professional field which by far the largest 
liumber of college and university graduates enter is 
t)iat of teaching in the clcmcnUry and secondary 
schools. Unfortunately no enrollmcn^ dau nc^ 
available indicate the number of studcnu who are 
preparing for such professional service. Enrol!- 
rncnts in teachers colleges and schools of education 
are available, but they by no means include all who 
expect to become teachers." Moreover, these enroll* 
menu include a considerable number who are not 
preparing to teach. 

• In all but a few professional fields there are gradu- 
ate students — studenU pursuing courses leading to 

^Tbcr* ktt levcrtl tUMi^ wSikh relate tto«Or to tbt ^At4 coUcctM aft4 
cocDpUcd hf %ht Ofic« ol E^aeaiior. A (cv UitHntiOU M to report toroU' 
axfiti; fot luc^ col)et<i aoJ icbooli St ti ^utukty <o nalc ct ijmAttt Itt order 
tfcit iKc totiti miy take OUfiitltvtkm t&to vcco^ot ToiitaQcti u cducatjotttl 
proirami ire <iiff(c<BOr or|a&iu4 tft iht varkxii toltcfa tad icboo!*, xU dtU 
fcport<4 art fiot alwajri coaparaUt ta aU rcipecxt. Enroltoeoti U homi 
«co6odUci lervc »• an tiamplt. UiatJIr w^o x)it {o«trMctSoo U tUi S«td |i 
ortanlicd In • tcHUgt or »cIkwI or l»om« ecobOffiiu %U carolioaeot Nported will 
tnclodc (t&<S<Dta ol tUi ioV](ct {a *!! 4 yean of xht caMotUm^ bot wL<r< It U 
oriaoUcd la a depaitmcBt of a cbttf|cof aru and »d«0€ti the cardtacot ttpOfUd 
tiiaallr lDc]od«« Ofilr itadettta b tit J«&>or Aid i<ak>r jreart »^ ar« s^nntbt 
«Bi}of« U boat ecoMiuIo. ih lomt ieititiitioai i^vdcBta do doi reftiftr li 
profewlooal kWi uota tW/ iiv* compUtcd approxleniidj t»TO yeart orcoDett 
worki may ikea putto* profttiloaal <OMftti *or two or I* wa year*. 

Earolltfitbt data publiibtd by iba Offi« of EducAtk)a arc from tbc taatUtttiotti 
filled In tV^ B/vtMti6* Dirtdofj, Part S—HitUr ti^«i%<^, poMJibed abeoaJly 
by ibe OAte. TWi dlrectoiy liita oaly lrmii«iio6i ibai tneei ctraln critcrift. 
Hotpttal Aurilbi icbcoti, wMcb tfaJd i»o«t of tbe pfofmtona' ^ttnt♦, arc IW< 
lUtad ta tW» directory* Likrir^it targa B«tob«n of muiJc ichopU wbtcb ktt 
tot t»nh» of «>ne|<i or tifilvr fiiij« are not liite^^ 



graduate degrees. The largest numbers are found 
in engineering, business Admiulstratlon, agriculture, 
medicine, and theology. 

Di^f tas Conftrrtd 

The number of earned degrees, undergraduate and 
graduate, conferred in professional fields in 1952-53 
came to 244,920, which was about 6i percent of all 
the degrees conferred by the colleges and unlversl-^ 
tleSi (See ubles 4a and 4b.) 

ToUt S»<^Enrellm«f)H In pfofmleftal celltfst e^d kIiooIi (foil 
of 195^ vrttM elhtfwitc IndleoHd) 
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1 177 




Oft 


7,4» 


7,517 




ft 179 
Of * • * 




1 AUft 


8S5 


2,535 


Oftl 


•J ftIA 
*>010 


1 «^ 




406 


11,329 


CfW 






A« 


509 


607 


1 Difi 
1, y^o 




MC€lClfiC| Ivti Onljr. 




360 


6,m 




O, vOO 


MtMlCtl stiCfiCcfli n* 












^ • ■ ■■■ ■ 




795 


3,067 


i'>7 








3,8S1 


6,540 


1 7CC 


fi till 




J* 


4,328 


4,371 




1 ftlft 




* ft71 


n 


682 




0P9 






10 


461 










404 


4,100 




i 9fti 


ruDJiC AQuiiDiluriliOD. 




27 


309 


171 








128 


220 


658 


S78 




m 


595 


919 


1,821 


2,7« 




21,026 


40«494 


61,520 


28,184 


89,704 




4.316 


184 


4,500 


740 


5,J*0 


Veterinary medicine.^ 


tn 


6 


878 


38 


916 


iviUKiry or txivRi 














1666 




1,666 






TotJ— ......... - 

Degree* conferred 
in «U field*...... 










1)1,146 
200,820 


66,177 
104,037 


197,323 
304,857 


47,597 
69,332 


244,920 
374, 1S9 



Regional Arrons^menb 

Education for most of the professions is very ex- 
pensive, and not all States can afford to maintain 
schools in ail professional fields. Moreover, the 
demand for personnel !n some professions is so small 
as not to warrant the expense of a school for each 
profession in each State. This situation has led to 
regional arrangements under which a State not hav- 
ing a college or school for a particular profession 
sends its citizens to another State where such a col- 
lege or school is maintained. The State sending its 
citizens to an outside instltut^'on makes a contrjbu* 
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TobU 4b.*-Eonttd dtfrttt k pi^U%\\^nfx\ Attdi (on(ttrt4^ 
collt jH ond wnlvtrthlH, 19W*54 ' 



txtxQ of ituojr 


FJrit 


d<gt^ 


Gr.4<> 

it. 


;Toti) 


Male 


Female 


Total 




7,021 


440 


7,461 


5S1 


•■■ 




s,6n 


114 


5,725 


1.4$( 






1,5}I 


n 


1^625 


161 




BuiU«ii admifilitrt* 












38, 134 


5,249 


55,485 


2,681 




Dentiiuy, D. D. 8. 












3,065 


59 


5, 102 








.248 


175 


423 


109 






22,264 


65 


22, 529 


4,798 






. 502 


2 


904 


IS7 


».06l 




81 


7*586 


7,467 


61J 






1,495 


749 


.2,244 


348 


2,4>I 


Ltir (LL. B< or higher 












degree) 


8,976 


521 


9,298 


)72 


9,6)0 


librsry icleoce^ . - ,>'jji 


• 564 


1,2}2 


1,596 


1)4 


i,ix 


Medici] iciencet, o« e* 














1,120 


1,077 


2, 197 


424 


2.611 


Medicine, M. D. onljr^. 


6,414 


^ 545 


6,757 




6, IS) 




2,545 


5,694 


6^2)9 


1,650 


7, to 




62 


5.047 


5,109 


484 


S.S9J 




686 


20 


706 


J 


7a 




459 


IP 


449 


4 


40 


Pl)arruacy« 


5,542 


$45 


5, 885 


222 


4, in 


Public idmittiitrttto!^.. 


551 


52 




)28 


Ttl 




9i 


94 


1S5 


■ 484 


69 


Social work.....«i*.... 


744 


1,419 


2,16} 


191 


i,)H 




9,837 


57^546 


47.38J 


27,46) 


74. 8« 




4 S44 


119 




826 




Vetenaary medics&e 
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795 


10 


80) 


34 


80 


Military or naval id- 














1,842 
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1.84) 






Degrees conferred to 
all fieldi...... ...... 










112,600 
187, 500 


65,620 
105.180 


178.220 
2«,880 


4).)8S 
6$, 819 


221. 6Qf 
)58,6» 



1 1ac1uj<i d«|r<ei eoafmed In AhiVt, Kivttlt ao4 Putrto tUco^ 
I fl, e. c ffl<itii*'DOt <Uew%tr< cliiilScd,** 

>Studcau Itt ttcctittf cductl^ft gtocralif ntjor particular aubjecti, 
aach at £ns1Uh» Uitoqr^ caaTHiezaaYiCt. etc. at tatfe tSac iVtf ar« preriful 
to e<a<k« tfl tic curuoi aorvcf, w1»«a {aa o<»n <i>eda!t/ tn ttacticra co9k|<i) 
all Of tea Hy all dc|r€«a io ao hatjtaOoa wcr« reported under "E^JacatiOfi'* aa 
attempt wai xaadr tWvjli corrtipoodeeee with tli« tnittfut>oft to dlitnbflk 
lucb degrca accordiai to tlkt ca^^ &ttd of ipecSkltaatSoft. 

Soarct} Diiuti Ce^tftrrti h Xivtmwn^t fnsiituitfuu, l9Sh 

miktiAlM'Si. OSc<orE<lucaiioa,Cir<u1ifaKc8.)80aiidllS. DaUto*- 
taiaed U tibte may t« at vaiSiecc wftb data iocluded lo avbuqucbtcliipten 
whicit mut codected br virioui oriJQttiiJODl. Fiom the data. ai dc« 
for 1it>/«rx icicttce, puVne t^ealtb, aod*aocSa) work, it trould appear il«t at Uatf 
lomc of tie firii profeu>onat de^reei aic itpoded aa fradttatc degreea. I* 
tfieie fietdi, a bieielor'a dcgrtc 1i uiuitl/ • re^uiiemeol for efttiasce to tk 
profciiioaa) i<1»ooL 
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^ to thtt InitUullcn for each itudcnt it icnd» 

«j1ie fint regional arrat)gement eitabliihed on a 
gcalc for higher education was ln«iituted in the 
S2u>«"* St^te* \n 1948. A toul of 14 Sutei par. 
2^Mt^ In the plan which {• administered by the 
fe^thttti Regional Education Board with head, 
^ftera In Atlanta, Georgia. The board operate! 
^def « compact which authoritea It tQ er^ter Into 
Agteementa with Sutea* educational l^ttltutloni, and 
tSber ^ttiidti to. provide adequate lervlcea and 
fjcUitie* graduate, professional, and technical 
Education. Although the board U authorized by the 
eonip«* to esubiish new Instltutloni to meet the 
ftglon^a higher education needa, It haa worked only 
through etisting InsUtutloni. 

The board carries on contract programs in medj. 
cine, veterinary medicine, dentistryi and aoclal 
irork— fields In which student demand is large and 
tlie necessary educational facilities are* rare" and 
expensive. Under the plan, a Sute which desires 
to provide for the education of students in a field for 
which it lacks facilities contracu with the board to 
send to an institution possessing the facilities a quou 
of studenu certified as bona fide residents. The 
State agrees to pay a set amount per student to the 
receiving institution, The board then contra'^ ta with 
■art institution, which agrees to receive the regional 
itud^.ot^ on a resident basis provided they meet its 
admission requirements. Th< students pay the usual 
resident fees. About one and one-third thillion 
dollars pass annually from States to 19 institutions 
(1953-54) for somewhat more than 1,000 studenU. 

Through memorandums of agreement the board 
cooperates with institutions in planning and de^ 
veloping advanced scientific and cdpcational pro- 
grams, la a less formal way it also cooperates with 
institutions and agencies in studying problems of 
regional concern or carrying out special regional 
projects. 

"Two other regions are developing similar coopera- 
tive plana. A compact has been drawn to include 11 
Western States and the Territories of Alaska and 
Hawaii. It has been approved by the Congress and. 
|he President, and it has been entered into by 8 of 
the States. The administrative organization to 
carry out the compact is the Western Interstate 
Commission for Higher Education, which maintains 
an pflSce at the University of Ocigon, Eugene, Oregon. 
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A compact has also been drawn in New England/ 
•nd it has been approved by the Congress arid the 
President It applies to the 6 New Englartd Sutes 
and becomes operative when 2 or more enter Into It 
The plan will be operated by the New England Board 
of Higher Education. 

Suceetdlns Chqpltrt 

The succeeding chapters are devoted to education 
In particular p?ofesslons. Those fields of education 
are selected for which schools or colleges are maln-^ 
talned in the Wttjvcrsltles. In one of the fields- 
accounting— the Jnstrtictton ts usually given In a 
department of a school of business administration^ 
but the field of practice possesses to a marked degree 
the characteristics of A profeiston* In another 
field— public admlnlstration—the Instruction b most 
institudons is organized tn departments of political 
science, but In some institutions it Is organized in a 
school. 

The general plan of the chapters Is to describe 
briefly the professionVto state the history, organiza-^ 
tion, and current status of education for the profes- 
sionj and to indicate some of the current problems 
in the particular field of education/ Lists of schools 
are given when the number Is not too large. The 
selected references suggest sources of additional 
information. 

Selected References 

. Capen, Samuel P. Th Manag<mini of UaivirsU 
iu$. Buffalo, N. Y., Foster & Stewart Publishing 
Corporation, 1953. 287 p. 

Hofstadter, Richard, and cf De Witt Hardy, 
Thf D^ehpntftit and Sc^pi of Hightr Education in 
the Uniud Staus. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1952. 254 p. 

Rice, Mabel C, and Neva A. Carlson, ifdrrt/i 
Digfiis Confifud by Hithet Bducaiiona! tnsiUutiont^ 
195Z^I95l and 19S^-5i, Washington, U, S. Goyjsrn^ 
ment Printing Office, 1954. U. S. DcpartmePt of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education 
Circulars No$. 380 and 418. 88 p. and 86 p. 

Wills, Elbei-t Vaughan. The Growth of American 
Higher Education: Liberal^ Projessiinal^ and fech^ 
ntVij/. Philadelphia, Pa., Dorrance & Company, 
1936. 225 p. 

For references on education for the various pro* 
fcssions, see the succeeding chapters. 
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EDUCATION la Accounting It widely ayail^bU^ j^^g je^ned #• the practice of the i^Hi 
in a variety of InitJtutlont, but moit of the an*. • . - ^l^....-.^-^** «v<tut>U) 
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HUdeitU who pUo profesttonal areen la thit field 
6fei*te ihdjf tf«in!ng through i-yetf cuhlculum* In 
colleges ftod untvertltie*. The«e laitltutloai uiuaUr 
provide iht tratnlflg iti their ichoolt of commerce and 



buiineii administration* 
Tilt AccoDntlAS P'oIhiIoii 

The cxpre*»Ion "professional accountants" hM 
bjoth a brof^d and a narrow meaning;; In the broad 
tense it Includes all penoni engaged In accounting 
activities regardless of whether they are employed 
on a salary or fee basts by one or more orfeanltiitlons. 
While some have suggested that'the broad meaning 
of the term be adopted as the popular one, many 
persons think of professional accounting as being 
synonymous with what is frequently called **lnc3e^ 
pendent public accounting/* The discussion here 
will be limited to those aspects of professional Ac- 
counting which are concerned with the narrow 
Imerpreution. In fact, the terms <*profeMiona! 
accounring*' and "public accounting" will be lised 
interchangeably in this article- 
Accountants do accounting work, but what Is 
accounting? The following definition has been 
widely accepted; "Accounting is the art of recording, 
classifying, and summi^rizing in a significant manner 
And in terms of money, the actions and evenu which 
Are^ in part at least, of a financial character, and 
Interpreting the results thereof." » Public account- 

^frokiM of Accouotjog *ftd De«n {tiDcc ScIjooI ol 
Coramerc« and BuiIdmi Admlftimation, UnivertUy of MtUmn. 
Member of the AmeHcio Accountias Aiioditjoa^* Committee 
on Saadttit Raiins («fen^«<l to \n tte urticle); member of tbe 
CommiMion Ofl St*n<Jardt of Educitlon and Eiperfeoce for 
CPA** (referred to tii the *rt?cle)j member of Adviiory Com- 
mitiee ea the Uniform CPA EximlftitJofia wcret*iy-ueaturer 
of the AUbimt SocUly of CPA'i; pat y?ce president tod p*it 
president ef the Ameticsn Accouni!ft$ AssocUtloni Aod cur* 
rcfttly ft member of iu Executive Ctenhmittee. 

«aniw(t<« «a Terftlftotoir, A|?ef>c«'t UttStoU of AteouMiflt*. ^aft/fh 
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•f^'Ajfttlng. "by onfr who«e ienrf<:ei ar« »y*il«| 
public ior compenutloo. It may contlit it 
^flhmtnct of origltial work, ta the exa»l(iaUw 
'^^iMon of the origloal work of oth«Nj,'^| tt 
''^itAttihz of coUateriil »crv!cei,fof wWch I kttW 
"» the irt «nd e3tperlet\c§ Itt prtcUf? ^ 
^^}al fitnew,^ - " . iiS»llii5®613f I,,,,. . 
. *'ubHc accounting a« defined abovl hit been 
''''tied io European coUntriee on at tcait a Ut 
for itfveri! cefiturie*. It vai well e«tablL 
ft profeasionTn Great Britain by the 1850^1,;^ 
**Mle leveral dozen peraojii held them^vel '0^^ 
J^'Ntlltionert in thii country in the 19th <^i|f " 
""'U of the development la the United St*ti» 
'''tin place alnce 1900. ' . 

I»i publie Recounting th* practitioner tnay perf< 
* Variety of aervicea for hli" cUenta. Althott|^j 
"'«j6r part of U» work con»t»U of eipret#l5 «i: 
I*iHUl, Independent, and iftfomfted opinion r^ar^ 
*'»^ fairneai of U»e repreaen^ationa m^de In fiijan ^ 
•'ilementa,' • considerable portion of hla «ervl« I*, 
j'lf consultant variety, especially on in*"^ 
">l»-mal control, taxation, and. financial probJ- 
'*iMc»ionat Aecounlonh 

Tiicre i« no ready source cf information o^^ 
•'iHuber of practitioner* engaged in public a6e<^ 
Mr. Statistical iftformktioa ia difficult to C0|0| 
''KAuse in a majority of t^e Sutea there li .oo t( 
'•■Mtlction on the practice of public accounti^ 
•♦'^yone who desires to open an office. This iJV! .^ 
Mint many thousands of persons are engaged, f 
l'»*hlic accounting on a full-time or part-time b4M 
have not necessarily met the requisite quahfia 
'I'ilis eitabHshed by law in the minority of S^'" 
^M^lch have regulatory legislation. If one de*« 
'^^nvcver, to practice a* * I'certified public accou 
HUv" (CPA) he must saUsfy all the provisions of < 
^vmiUtions and laws of the State in which he pi 
^Wt. While there miy not-be any essential AiSut 
the type or quality of work performed by a pu 
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^ccoununt at contraited with a CPA| itU « mark of 
jiigb profetslonal eiteem for a perioa to achieve the 
goal of being a CPA* 

New York enacted the firit CPA la^ In 1896. It 
ira> t^^U however, until the early 1920*i that all of 
ihe Statei had tawi regarding the practice of public 
accounting ai 4 CPA* 

XhtTt are at present about S3,000 CPVa In the 
tfiiited Statet (several thousands of theie are not In 
public practice)^ but yore'than 100»000 pertoni are 
engag^ priJfet^ionatty^ in public accounting* tUi 
last figure includes staff employees. Both of these 
•roups have increased markedly since 1940. For 
example, it is estimated that the number of CPA's 
iacreased about SO percent from 1947 through J9S3. 
gven with this large increase there ts still a shortage 
of qualified personnel. 
pfofe«lohal Ofsantfotlont and Pertodkols 

The profession of public accounting is well or- 
ganized. At the State level there is in every case a 
society of CPA's which integrates the committee 
work of its mcmbcra and in general conducts a 
timely public-relations program. In many Sutes 
there are associations of noncertified public account- 
anu which serve as focal points for the conduct of 
their professional activities. fi/^' 

At the national level the American Institute of 
Accountanta has over the past 37 years energetlciiUy 
promoted the public's interest in the profession^ 
engaged in research and educational work, and, 
perhaps most significantly, prepared and graded the 
Uniform CPA Examination. For the past 18 years, 
membership in tiiC AIA has been restricted to 
CPA's; its members now number about 24,000. 

The leading magazine in the field of public ac^ 
counting 5a TA/ /o«f«tfi o/ Acccuni^ncy. It is 
! published by the American Institute of Accountants 
and has a circulation of about 68^500 copies a month. 
^ Several of the Sute CPA socieUes also publish 
monthly or quarterly periodicals with substantial 
distribution. 
|- Kcensure qnd C^rtiftcaflon 

I As mentioned above/ a majority of the States 
I place no restriction on the practice of public account* 
\ Jing by anyone except for CPA^s. About 20 of the 
jr ^tates^ however, have what is called "regulatory 
'icgjslation/* which forbids the practice df public 
j|accounting by anyone who has riot received a 
cense or a certification of registration' from the 
pppropnate State examining board (this board is 



usually appointed by the governor of the 8ute~lii 
tttoit cases only CPA's are eligible for appointment). 
In regard to the practice of public accounting *• * 
CPA, the Sutea also differ to a considerable des:*<> 
(n their legal procedure. In some States^ for ex- 
ample, the awarding of the CPA certificate carriea 
With it a tlcenie to practice. In other States the 
CPA certificate U issued by one govemmeaul board 
or the Sute university, while the Ucense to practice 
is uken carje of by another board* In the tatter 
case A person could very well be a CPA without 
having the legal permit to practice his profession^ 
To complicate mattera further, in several of theV 
Suus the CPA is referred to as a ^'degree** and the 
matter of licensure to practice is left vague* 

Inasmuch as the various CPA examining boards 
have common problems, they organired several 
ycara ago the Association of Certified Public Ac- 
countant Examiners, One of /he Important and 
active committees of this association is called **Com- 
mittee on Education and Experience Re<|ulremcnta/' 
This committed has issued several interim rcporU. 
Thus far, the recommendations contained Jn the 
reporta have been viewed as tentative- 
All the Sutes and Territories use the Uniform 
Exatninatlon prepared by the American Institute of 
Accoununu to certify public accounUnta* *The 
4-part examlnaUon, customarily given twice each 
year, covera a period of 2K days. The grading 
service of the Institute is also available to the Sute 
examining boards on a fee basis. More than 40 of 
the boards have papers of the candidates graded in 
thismanner^ 

Educottonol Preporoflon for the Profetilon 

Until about the turn of the 20th century most 
persona who desired to enter a career in public 
accounting followed the apprenticeship system, 
which had beeii popular in Europe in earlier cen- 
turies. Formal education beyond the secondary 
school level was not considered a requisite until aome 
time afur World War I, The emphasis on appren-* 
ticeship is still prominent in England and other 
cou ntriea, even though some of their universities 
now offer courses in accounting. With the cstab* 
lishment of 4-year collegiate schools of business In 
the United Sutes, surting with the Wharton School 
of Commerce and Finance t the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1881, a^t^ention was more and more 
given to the possibilities of furnishifig persona who 
desired to enter public accounting with formal higher 
education^ This development came sfowly, and by 
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i9()0onty7coU<gesanduritvtrii^^^ 
currltuliidnil ill tii6 field of accounilng. B)" 1921 there 
were ^b<»itlS$ luchcoltegetthd uhlvertitieiv More 
curteot itik krt difficult to obttio bectute some 
inititutlooi do not offer accounting majors ai auch» 
yet the laifie iDititutlpni gadu^^^ have 
UkeH 1 conitd^^^ amount of accounting^ often 
jiufficient for their purposei. Kstimatei on the num* 
ber oMnstitutloni of higher education which now 
train people for accounting careen f ange f roin 200 
to 250. 

In addition to the regular 4-year collegiate inatltu* 
tioni several ecore specitlited schools conduct day^ 
time and evening programs, and correspondence 
wbric, leading to certificates p{ educational profi- 
ciency in accounting. Furthermore, a number of 
junior colleges and Institutions conducted by the 
YMCA and similar organizations offer programs in 
accpundng; Tl^^ 

regular collegiate schools of business administration 

and the other numerous tra^^ 

organizations IS that^^ candidates for the usual 

bachelor's degree must follow a curriculum which 

calls for certain proportions of general education, 

general business training, atid 

ing. It is now widely recogni ted that a professional 

accpuntant inust be a br^^ gaged person wi^ an 

understanding of the socle as 

well as the businesi and economic environment 

Curriculums whkh emphasize thes^ phases of the 

young person's educational background are most 

likely to be found in the 4-year collegiate institutions. 

It ia significant, however, that on^ 

far, New York and New jersey, require a bachelor's 

degree before admitting the candidate to the CPA 

examination. More details are given in a later 

section on this phase of the education for the 

profcsMon. 

Stirveyi ond Studies 

Only sporadic efforts have been made in the past 
to determine just what type of educational back- 
ground is most effective for the professional account- 
ant, but committees of at leaat two of the major 
accounting associations have been active o6 and on 
for the past 25 years* Surveys have also been made 
by State societies of CPA's to sound out professional, 
practitioners on their views on what types of courses 
should be studied by persons Interested in a public 
accounting career. All of these studies and surveys 
i^PjSfV >7e been generally inconclusive, and until recently 



few concrete dau or considered oplnloai vreih 
available. 

About 6 years ago the American Accountlng Aij 
cUtloa • cpdstitutd a committee on sundardi " 
which was ^ * npri 

pa tterii of e desirable and feasible accountjii; 
curriculum. In Its interim and final reports ttl 
committee did not diflerentiate in its recommenda 
tions and conclusions between students preparlt 
for careers In public accounting and those prepajfln 
for careers in other accounting fields, S 
would, by selecting appropriate courses, concentra 
to a minor degree on cither public or private account- 
ing according to their choice. Specific dtulls of thi 
committee's recommendations are given in a subse 
quent secilon! 

Another significant development with specta 
emphasis on public accounting was initiated.in 195; 
when a group of 5 persoi^s, following a suggestloi 
made by a prominent partner of a national firrn o 
CPA's, invited 20 other persons to serve with th^r 
on what was to be caUed f Commission on Standard 
of Education and Experience for the Practice c 
Public Accounting as a CPA-'* This group conil|t 
of members selected from the ranks of both Iar<t 
and small public accounting firms, members of Stat 
CPA examining boards, deans of collegiate schopl 
of business, professors of accounting from some 
the major institutions, and representauves of $^ 
education departments. While the work of tHi 
commission has been moving forward expedirioufl 
with a study director in charge, nothing tangible ha 
been forthcoming thus far. 

Accfcditotlon 

Programs of accreditation of professional accoup 
ing education have not made much progress* Tt 
76 collegiate schools of business adinlnistrat|o 
which are members of the American Association > 
Collegiate Schools of Business, are expected 
adhere to certain quite carefully devised standarc 
of curriculvims and staff. CThese standards appl 
to the entire program in business administration 
not just to accounting.) Beyond this there has be< 
no accr^itation Q^rofcssional education in accoun 
ing otlier than that by the regional general accre^" 
ing agencies, such as the Southern Association 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, which accredit tl 
entire institution rather than professional schools 

"Tfce AAA mtmWiiiip oT 5,100 ti dMM il folloirt; Atk>ut 4J p^rc 
i«acteri and profeiion of «c<ou&tjct %ii il>out 5S p<r<eot^Q^lic tti 
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i j<ti of fttudy* TbU metni ia esience that My 
Siege to deiWag may etubliih i program Jo 
^Muotlog without meeting any profen!o(iat lUad* 
*fda of loatmcUon, cuiriculumi, or itafi. Thii 
Lattefi to P**^ ^ important from 

^ lUfldpolot of licensure because only a limited 
lumber of Sutca require higher educetlon at 4 
^ulslte for the CPA certificate, or to practice publit 
accounting in MY way* 

]^th New York and New Jeriey (the Sutei which 
f^uire tie bachclot'i degree) have published reg* 
liter* of approved schools. These i^gistcrs are 
^mpited from information furnished by schools 
If hich desire to be listed on the register* The quel* 
tlonoa^J^* ask pertinent questions on (I) the amount ' 
pi accounting work required of all students majoring 
in accounting, (2) the Amount of liberal arts work 
Itquired, (3) the required work in other fields of 
busiuess administration, (4) the number of . staff 
people teaching accounting, and (S) the financial 
fciources of the institution and library. Even 
though certain minima are specified, this procedure 
ihoukl not be regarded as accreditation. The pro- 
fessional organizations have not entered extensively 
Into this aspect of administering the educational 
programs in accounting. 
Schools ond Enrollm«nh 

As mentioned' previously, professional accounting 
education ia conducted in a variety of types of instl* 
tutions. To complicate the picture further, most of 
these institutions train people for careers in more 
than one phase of accounting. Almost no institu- 
tions, especially 4-year colleges and universities, 
stress publicly that they are primarily engaged in 
the training of people just for public accountings 
The more general academic philosophy is that the 
school of business administration has a broad educa« 
tional objective and that accounting is only one of 
the dozen or so areas of moderate specialization 
possible in the undergraduate program. . * 

Many 1-year and 2-year institutions, operating 
principally in the larger cities, offer courses in the 
evening for people already in the public accounting 
field as well as for those who contemplate entering' 
that field* Many of these institutions do a note- 
worthy job, and in past years have furnished the 
academic training for a considerable percentage 
of the number of per sons^entcrlng public accounting. 
In more recent years, however, the feeling is becom- 
ing rather general that persons entering public 
accounting should have as a fninimum the usual 



4^ear j^ ^gram In an accredited school of busfneii 
administration^ supplemented by graduate work llf 
possible* Indeed^ many o( the larger firms of CPAU 
and some smaller ones have Announced that they will 
hot normally employ beginning staff personnel who 
have not been graduated from an accredited school 
of bustneii, preferably widi a major tn accountings 
Statistics on persona passing the CPA examinatlou 
also indicate thtt graduates of accredited universities 
have a mrch higher chance of success on the 
examtnattoitc 

Enrollment data on persons registered In all types 
of schools offering courses in accounting are not 
available, but some indication of the number of 
students in this field may be had from the number 
of earned degrees In accounting conferred in recent 
years. (See uble 5)^ 

Admission Requlismenfs 

Depending upon the type of institution, the ad* 
mission requirement^ vary a great deal. For cx^ 
ample, the I- or 2-year eventng-school programs 
may require only an interest in the subject matter 
as a preliminary to enrollment* Both the accredited 
. 4-year schools of business and the nonaccredited 
4«year programs have the usual precoUege prepara- 
tory work requirements. These rcquiremenu are 
the same regardless of the possible interest of the 
student as to his major in the field of business 
administration^ For example, if preparatory school 
algebra is required for entrance to the school of 
business administration It^ would be required for 
students who plan to be accountants as well as those 
who hope to be salesmen, factory superintendents, 
bankers, and statisticians. Until separate schools 
of accounting are organized within the framework 
of the university administration, admission require* 
meats for education Jn accounting per se will not be 
an important issue to the 4*year business schools* 

Professional Ctrrrkvlum 

It lias previously been noted that there is a con* 
slderable disparity between the various 4-ycar 
schools as to the percentage of student time devoted 

^ " to the various phases of his training needs. Among 
accredited schools, however, there is more uniformity, 
even though the percentages vary even here to some 

• extent. A close analysis of the 4-year nonaccredited 
schools revealed a wt^e. disparity* Some of the 
institutions, for example, permit the student to take 
as much as 70 to 75 percent of his work in studies 
related to business and accounting* 
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Among the 1* and 2*year InsUtutloni it ir not 
pontble to deveiop any conseniuii since they range 
from those institytions that permit alt of the work 
to be taken in accounting to those whichi for example, 
permit only half of the work to be taken in this 
subject ' 

Just recently, the American Accounting Associa^* 
t!on*s Committee on Sundards Rating issued its 
final reporft> after 5 years of study and effort Al< 
though the entire report is of major interest to persons 
concerned with the professional education of public 
accoununts, reference can be made here only to the 
sundards relating to the undergraduate curriculumA 
The familiar 4-year academic program of under^ 
graduate university education is retained* The 
curriculum is designed to accomplish three objectlvesi 
(1) Training In citizenship! (2) training in the broader 
aspenu of business; and (3) equipping the student 
with necessary proficiency and knowledge of ac- 
coununcy^ The committee recommends that the 
4-year college program be di\^ded as follows i (1) 
Liberal/ cultural and general nonbusiness studieSi 
approximately SO percent of the time, with courses 
requlr<^ lit written and'oifal communiqaUc^i natural 
sciences, humanities, and social sciences, particularly 
political science and economics. (2) Ceneral busl« 
ness studies, approximately 2S percent of the tlmei 
with courses required in marketing, production, 
finance. Industrial relations, business law, and 
sutistics. (3) Accounting studies, approximately 
25 percent of the time, with courses required in 
elementary, intermediate, and advanced accounting 
principles, cost accounting and cost analysis, auditing 
principles and procedures, and problems of income tax 
accounting. Some elective courses arc also suggested 
in each of the three fields. 

Inasmuch as the reportof this committee has been 
published, academic administrators and professional 
practitioners now have available a recommended 
pattern of undergraduate accounting education with 
which they can compare their views. 

A few of the 4-ycar institutions have experimented 
with proposals to differentiate in the senior year 
curriculum ajt^ong students who are interested in 
public accounting, industrial accounting, and govern- 
mental an^ institutional accounting. These experi- 
ments have generally not been satisfactory, and many, 
of them have been abandoned after a trial period 
simply because 4 yeart of undergraduate academic 

r" report. 



work do not provide enough time to accomplish evj^ 
the three principal objectives given above, let aloni 
allow for any Intensive specialization tn Just onf 
subarea of accounting. 

The large majority of studenu entering careerl l| 
accounting, both public and private, are equlppe^j 
vdth only the educational background furnished b| 
the typical 4-year program* ^ | 

Degrets ^ 

Most studenu who are graduated from the 4-yeiif 
schools receive either a bachelor of science degr^ 
(urith or without designation In the specialty) or 
bachelor of business administration. A few Instit^* 
tions confer the bachelor of arts. For the numw 
of degrees conferred in recent years see table S.^| 

It should be pointed out that the relations^p 
between. the pumber of students who are gradua^d 
In accountWg and the number who practice i^cwU^^^ 
ing is rather uncertain. When students itj^^^^^ 
uated, the Institutions do not know whetherthf| 
win eventually work in public accounting oHn 46M 
other field. Alumni questionnaires which haVi6 b^| 
sent out to graduates of several of the rinajc^r lttS5it|| 
tions also indicate that there is considerable ffuldl^ 
in the employment experience of their gra^uiM 
' over a period of IS or 20 years subsequent to grM* 
uation, Many graduates, for example, who majow 
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I liccountlng do not work Id what might be referred 
*J* ^1 accounting job* Moreover, tome people 
; . i ^ niitjor at undergraduatet In a nonaccounting 
letd may wind up doing accounting work or even 
Lcotnlng pfofctilonal accountant!, Thli fluidity 
h^ewed by academic people In general ai being 
htehty deilrablei an^ It if pcf sible becauie oi the 
t)readth of iratntng offered to aU itudenti regliured 
! 1^ 4-year accredited achool of butlneii admlntiH 
I ^ ^|tt!oa« addition^ a moderate number of itudenti 
I lAajor In accounting ai a background for legale 
financlali and lalei careeri. Commonlyi howevefi 
' ino^t of the people who major In accounting ai 
( tjndergraduatea or a$ graduate* enter Immediately 
Into either pubHci private, or governmental account* 
{ngjobi* 
Gra Joaft Study 

Up to the present time only a limited number of the y 
accredited and the nonaccredited 4-year inititutloni * 
>^er graduate work In accounting* The typical 
>?ciduate program permits a moderate amount of 
further 8peclali%atloni and the student often takes 
additional courses in related business fields. But 
some of the accredited graduate-level-only Instttu- 
tions» such as Harvard^ Stanford| and C^IumbUi do 
not offer work with specialized emphasis in account* * 
ing. Their emphasis rather is on the overall admin- 
' istration of the business enterprise* A few of the . 
accredited Institutions offer both the master of 
science with its emphasis on speciattzation in fields 
such as accounting and the master of l>usiness 
administration for those students who did not study 
business as undergraduates or who desire breadth 
of training rather than more concentration in one or 
two fields. 

The U. S. Office of Education reports that in the 
year 1953 a total of 578 graduate and second profes-^ 
slonal degrees were conferred on persons who chose 
accounting as their field of major Interest. (See 

' table 5.) The figure just cited should not be 
necessarily taken as indicative of graduate work 
in public accounting. Many of these candidates 
took their dcg^ees in ,the phases of the account-^^ 

( Ing process relating to industry^ corporations, 
taxation, and governmental accounting. 

^ PoifcolUjc Educolton Nor LeQ<lins 
fo Advanced Dcsrcei 

Many of the accredited and nonaccredited 4-year 
institutions offer evening work for persons preparing 
themselves for the CPA examination*; In some 



Insuncei this work can be coordinated, If the student 
desires, with a program leading toward an advahte4 
degree, but many studenU do not desire thlt coordU 
nation. Most of the itudenU engaged tn this type 
of educational effort are typically Interested in review 
courses which will be of immediate help to them In 
passing the CPA eiaminatlon. In fact, many of the 
night courses are styled *^CPA Review/^ 

A few InsUtutioni offer Intensive short-term (2 to 
^6 weeks) CPA review courses on a full-time student 
^balls for those people who filtd It possible to leave 
their professional aceounting work and attend the 
institutions as spedat studenti* These people are 
uught usually by the regular ataff of the university 
In the afternoon and evening, while the studenU do 
independent study during the mlomlng. Two or 
three institutions have attained favorable resulu 
from this type of educational effort* 

Many universities and colleges also sponsor annu- 
ally in cooperation vvlth thV^'jirofessional societies 
2*, 3-, or 4-day Uxation clinics and institutes, 
practitioners* study conferences, practitioners* work- 
shops, symposiums, and many additional varieties 
of conferences. These efforts are all helpful In con* 
tinulng the education of the public accounting prac- 
titioner as well as permitting him to exchange views 
with people In other parta of the State and country* 
They al$o afford the faculty and students of the 
institution an opportunity to get first-hand view^ 
poinu and case illustrations^ and in gedersi they 
promote it degree of cordiality and friendliness 
between the professional practitioner and the In^ 
structors at the Institution which conducts the pro- 
gram. There has been a steady growth In this type 
of educational endeavor. It may soon be convenient 
for every practitioner and faculty member to partio* 
ipate in one or more of these evenU each year. 
Current Educotlonal Problems 

In a professional field of endeavo* T'^ ^ch has 
developed for the most part in the past ^Xi ^ ^ars or 
so, naturally there are some cross currents in Its 
educational aspect These problems, however, have 
not aroused as much dissension in accounting as in 
some other professions* One of the reasons why 
there has been relatively less diifsenslon may be 
attributed to the fact that accredited and non- 
accredited 4-year schools of business administration 
have not made strong avowals of training alt their 
students for the field of public accounting, eveo 
though each year many of their students do enter 
ihe ranks of public accounting. The situation, 
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thmforfef it M% the iime «^ In irchlteeture Mi 
tnedictnei lor e^^ampl^ ilnce perioni itudy arcWtcc- 
tyre only to be irchhecu/»Qd they itudy (ledldne 
to be >hyitcUni. In conuatt^ leu than half of the 
people majoring In accounting In 4*yeftr in»Ututh>nt 
go into publle accounting immediately upon gradua^ 
tlon. (ThJi proportion varies i«^dely among the 20O 
Of to ichooU which have programi tn accounting*) 
Educator! and pubUe practitionerii however^ are 
not and ihoutd not ever be latlified with the.quality 
of the education of the people entering the profeiiion 
of public accounting. For thti reaton, if for no 
other> there will always be tome educational prob^ 
Icmi which are under conitant di^cutiion and for 
wUch more satisfactory answers or solutions are 
being sought Space permits only a short summary 
of a few of the'ones now current 

M4ny actouniini iradu^i Mi imwdiMfy usffut 
(n thi uH>rk of puhtic iUcounitntr^Mott ot^t critl* 
ctsm of this type stems from the smaller firms of 
practitioners which find that many college graduates 
who have majored in accounting can not immediately 
do responsible audit work, prepare tax returnii and 
perform other public accounUng duUes. The • 
" larger firms of public accoununts do not generally 
regard this possible deficiency as being serious sbce 
they apparently do not feel that the newly eniployed 
graduate should immediately be assigned responsl* 
bilities and duties beyond the aspects of his day-by- 
day work* Furthermore, several of the major firms 
have well-organized Jntenslve staff-training pro* 
grams to which all newly recruited personnel go for 
a period of a month or more before being sent out 
to the offices of the CPA firm. In these staS-trair^lng 
programs the newly employed graduate is given a 
quick overview of what will be expected of him on 
the }ob« It is doubtful whether this criticism of the 
new graduate can be resolved unleis a program of 
internship is put into effect and integrated with the 
student's academic work. About 30 of the larger 
institutions have already experimented with this 
type of cooperative effort to make the graduate 
more immediately lisefuL Both large and small 
public accounting firms have supported internship 
programs, but most Institutions have found it very 
difficult, if not Impossible, to get the majority of 
their students to participate in the program before 
graduation* . 

Sthoh finth tnad/gwU mff^ JacUttut^ and othif 
f//<>«rw.---Becau$e public accounting Is a new pro- 
^ fcssion offering substantial financial rewards, a 



number of Institutions have started progranil! 
accounting to obtain additional students^ l^r^, 
offer programs leading toward a major In a<^^ntin|^ 
often with an tnadeqdate and untrained suff| with 
insufficient supporting work in business adn^nti^ 
tratloh, and with practically no accounting Ub?il| 
and the other uiual academic fadlitles* Sbce 
W no professional accounting accrediting group 
agen^i these Institutions may announce and condv'' 
such programs as thdr whims may d]lcu«^ : t 
course, *thielr prograjns are aot accredited by iJfc 
American Association of Collegiate Schools | 
Business until they have met the sundards of 'tfe| 
agency, but most parents and prospective studj^it 
simply do not appreciate the distinction betwe^ii;^ 
accredited school of business with a majoir; 
accounting and one that is not so accredited; Ml .., 
patrons of these schools are satisfied, at least yh^ 
their sona.or.daughters^are graduated, if the,entl?| 
institutioirHs accredited in the broadest way by 
regional accrediting association • What, if anytht , 
should be done about this situation Is still OAj^^ ) 
the unresolved problems before the authoritl^l^l 
both academic arid professional circles. V 

PmpicUfof {mprmmnt in iht quality andM^^^ 
oj fatuity pifSWiul-^ThU problem, has been pti 
concern to thoughtful practitioners and academj^i 
for many years, but It has been paiiicularly m% 
the years since World War tU The IchOolf 
business administration experienced a very sh^,. 
increase In enrollment after 1945 untU about 1$$ 
All accredited schools of business admlnlstratl 
require every student to study accounting for dne 
more semesters as part of his general business t|f^^ 
ing. This makes for an extremely large teachl 
personnel requirement To be added to this lo4|, 
of course, Is the faculty needed to conduct the w<()| 
at the intermediate and advanced levels and grada^^ 
programs (if any). Although the scarcity of quajiiiip 
people to teach the elementary accounting cour|§ 
has been and is still acute, the $carcity of quapl* 
people to teach the advanced studcnu/ lnclu<!l| 
those majoring in accountings is a more serl(j| 
matter. As would be expected, a dozen or two rna^ ^ 
institutions are able because of their prestige a'g< 
resources to attract and retain the more quaU^<! ' 
^ teaching staff members. The other 17S or mo 
institutions must often close their eyes to thi^ ||- 
adequacies of their accounting staff. This situa^l^ 
is likely to become even more acute In view of 1^1 
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f^Uitd Atrp Incfcaie \n unWerilty enrollmeftti 
Suriog tl»« decade. 

A tonildefable pArt of thU problem ilemi (torn 
iJie f*ct th«t the rank and file ot educational Initl* 
^Uoxii ilmply do cot have the reiourcei available 
!^ atuact qualified per*oni and reulo them in the 
teachl»« pbaie of the proleiilon. For Intt^nce, a 
large percentigc of the 4-year initltutloni do not 
offer » Wl-tlmt ln$tT^Jtlor In accounting^ equipped . 
-fith t njaiter*! degree and a variety of eitperience, 
A$ mttch>Ay ai a bachelor candidate can obuln on 
hli firtt l^^ P^^'^^ or private accounting. To make 
luatters worw, later financial opportunitlei and pos-^ 
ijble pfomotloni arc both severely limited. 

^tle the number of Initltution* offering giadMate 
wo'k In accoi^nting is not large in proportion to the 
total number of undergraduate accounting programs*^ 
many of these graduate programs have not been . 
properly planned and suffed. Some Institutions are 
offering graduate degrees with staffs and facilities 
Which are not even adequate for good undergraduate 
Instriittion/ Other institutions offering graduate 
Work have too few courses of graduate quality; the 
first ye^tr of graduate work In these instances fre- 
quently consists of proliferating course work in 
accounting of xindtrgraduate level with little oppor* 
tunity for Independent study and research by the 
student* 

fFidt disparity hiiwun Staus astciht uguirmenls 
0j tdumiM ^nd ixpifiinet /or praciieing public 
4f^o«nli«f 4/ « CPif, —Even though all the States 
and Territories now use the Uniform 2K-day CPA 
Eiaminatiott and even though a total of 45 Suto 
examining boards use the central grading service of 
the American Institute of Accountanw, there Is still 
a tremendous disparity between the jurisdictions In 
regard to education and experience requirements. 
This disparity exists (it has even become more acute 
In the past 20 years) in spite of the common assump- 
tion that the responsibilities and duties of the CPA 
axe substantially the same throughout all the States. 

The extent and seriousness of the disparity referred 
to above may be indicated in the following Incom- 
plete summary; A few States require graduation 
from a 4-year **approved^* college or university, with 
a major in accounting, plus 2 or 3 years of fulUtime 
practical experience, plus the successful completion 
of the CPA examination. One or two States require 
f/aduation from a 4-year ''approved** college or 
university, plus a year of graduate work in accounting 



or In Ueu thereof 3 years of practical experiences plus 
the sueeissful completion of the CPA examination! 
Other Sutes require graduation from • -i-yoar 
•'approved*' Institution with no experlencei or in 
lieu thereof 2 or J years of \)nlversity study plus 2 or 
3 years of practical experience, or In lieu thereof high 
school graduation plus 4 or 5 yars of experience, 
plus In each case the successful completion of the 
CPA examlnattottt Many Sutes require graduation 
from high school^ plus 1| 2» or 3 years of practical 
experience, plus the successful completion of the 
CPA examination* Some States permit the candi- 
date to sit for the CPA examination at any time 
(1) after graduation from high school and attainment 
of a certain age, or (2) after graduation from an 
/'approved** initltuUon; The practical experience 
requirement of 1, 2, or 3 years can, In these juris* 
dictions, be fulfilled after the candidate has pmtd 
\the CPA examination. A few States have no experi- 
ence requirements either b^fg?e'i6r ^fter passing the 
CPA examination/ There is no consensus among the 
States regarding the type^ or quality of experience 
requisite to the practice of public accounting as a 
CPA, or the extent to which higher education may 
be regarded as a partial or full substitute for experi^ 
ence. Even though it Is assumed that the profession 
of public accounting is conducted on the same plane 
and with the same degree of professional expertneis 
in all the States and even though a uniform examlna- 
tlon is now used, there are many legal and regulatory 
barriers to the interstate practice of GPA*«. 

The recently constituted 25-man Commission on 
Standards of Education and Experience for the 
Practice of Public Accounting as a CPA, previously 
referred to, is now engaged in a long-range study of 
the Implications of the disparities noted above. 
The work of the commission Is currently in an ex- 
ploratory stage. 

S^pardU schools of accounting.--Ttora time to time 
a few people in both academic and professional 
accounting have proposed the establishment of sep^ 
arately administered schools of accounting inde- 
pendent of but coordinated with typical 4-ye? r schools 
of' business administration. Although these pro- 
posals have In some Insunces been carefully thought 
out, they have received little support from either 
accounting instructors or practitioners. At some 
time in the future such schools may be considered 
necessary, but no concerted efiort is now being given 
to the proposals by authorities in the field. One 
stumbling block in the path of any group seriously 
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condderinj tii«M propo»*t« U the tame ai eoufrontt 
the dmiaUtt»tor« of titiclergr*duite currJculumit 
Would the" tchool purport to train people juit for 
public accounting and, ii not, how would the prob- 
lema of ipedaUutioft belandledf Another perti- 
nent reawn why theie propoiaU have ijot gained 
mote eupport U that th<> accredited achooU of buil- 
net! admlnUUatlon are apparently doing a fairly 
•atlifactery job at the undergraduate level, »o far ai 
^•tttdent time will permit, and, If further academic 
training ti dealrable and necetiaryj the aame Initi- 
totlont can accompUth the obiective* and fulfill the 
rf«d by expanding the aize and quality of the grad- 
xnx'x program leading to advanced degreea. 
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I7PUCATI0N la tgriculture hai been t dynamic, 
Jli force in the development of the agricul tural po**' 
tentitl of this country. The land*grant colleges and 
omveriities have bten the primary $eat of agricuU 
tar«l education. Throughout the history of these 
|Q$titou'ons the programs and curriculumi in agri« 
culture have been adapted to meet the needs of the 
people of the respective States. With the iitiprove- 
ment in methods of transportadpn, farm mechahiza* 
tioni refrigeration, processing, and communication, 
location in agriculture has been adapted to keep 
pace with the needs for trained people in the fields of 
prpductioni economics, processing, and marketing. 

field of Service for Ccllese Groduqtei In Asrlcuffure 
Employment opportunities for college graduates 
in agriculture are wide. In a recent survey of its 
alumni, the School of Agriculture at Michigan State 
College classified their occupations under several 
headings.^ Since these classifications cover the 
principal occupations ' in which opportunities are 
open to graduates in agriculture, they are used in 
this chapter. They are: (I) "Agricultural Business 
and Industry,'* including personal ownership of 
business or administrative, supervisory, or mana* 
gerial positions associated with the purchase^ manu* 
facture, processing, or distribution of agricultural 
products or items such as feed, fertilizer, farm ma-* 
chinery, insecticides, fungicides, and other products 
used in agriculture. (2) *TubSic Agricultural Serv-^ 
ice,^* including positions agricultural specialists or 
adnriinistrators in the various branches of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, as county agents, 
specialists or administrators in the Cooperative Agri^^^^ 

: cultural Extension Service to bring to the farm people . 
the appJication of molern agricultural science de« 

1 Velopcd by research, Ktany are employed vn vari* 
eapacit i^f by State departments of agriculture 

j ^ Peao Agrktplture, IT&ivm^ v 

I Ctrecr S<U<i'K>ft lod Trttaloj la tttc TUU ot AsnoittoM. Ejii ttnilbti KdctL, 
I Sc^ol of ,'i|rku1n»*, Mkfcrtitt Slit* <^n«te. IJ> * 
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and other puljUc agencies. (3) 'Tcachtng,^^ In* 
eluding position! as teachers of vocatlortal agriiultui^ 
in high schools or as staff members teaching sub]ectl 
in the field agriculture In colleges or anlversiUei. 
(4) /Tarming." (S) "Research," Including work 
in agricultural experiment stations Or with Industry* 
A numiber of graduates are employed outside the 
field of agriculture* 

The number of persons engaged in agriculture hai 
increased with the expansion id lerv^ces indicated 
previously • In general, the demand has beeti gobd 
for the graduates in agriculture; In some fields the 
supply may exceed the demaEiid temporarllyi but If 
the training is broad enough^ there is usuall/ little 
difficulty in placing the men. It il to b^ expected 
that a number of agricuUural college graduat<^^^^^m^ 
find employment outside the field of agriciiltMre/ 
Approximately one-fourth of the group in the Michi- 
gan alumni survey were not engaged in agricultural 
work. 

It is difficult ^o esrimate the number of people em-^ 
ployed professionally in the field of agriculture be- 
cause of the varied types of occupations they may 
choose upon graduation. The demand lor well* 
trained young men with adequate farm backgrounds, 
plus professional training in agriculture, h^s bee^ at 
a high level for many years/ This hM beeti due to 
the expansion in services and opportunities open to 
young men with professional education in agrlcul*. 
ture. Even though the riumber of people engaged 
in agricultural production has decreased, the typdi 
of farm operations have changed so much that jqdan^ 
more people than formeriy arc needed to provide the 
services required by efiicl^ntjfarm operators* D^vel- 
oprrients in the methods of processing^ preparation, 
and packagirig of food products haye also provided 
numerous opportunities for technically trained people 
In the food industries. Modern science has added to 
infpririatioh in thf^se areas, , and continued develop- 
ments can be expected in the future which will in- 
crease the demand for .well-trained people; » 
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Profililonal Ors<iAtxofloAi 

With the developme&t In the varioui phmi of 
tgfkutturei sdentific ioctetlei or other groups have 
been organized to meet the needi of the people 
engaged in the ipeclfic areai of work. At the annual 
meeting! of theie organlutlonii new development! 
In the field are preiented and opportunity It provided 
for profetitonal workeri to exchange tdeai. Many 
aoctetlei pubttih Joumali, Among them are the 
American Farm Economtci Aatoclatloni theAmeri'- 
can Dairy Science Aiiodationi the American 
Phytopathologtcal Socletyi the American Society of 
Agricultural Bngineering^ the American Society 
of Agronomy^ the American Society of Animal 
Production^ the American Society of Horticultural 
Science, the Entomological Society of America, the 
Poultry Science Aaiociation, and , the Soil Science 
Society of America. . * < 

The National Vocational Agricultural Tcacheri* 
Association it a professional organization serving 
teachers of vocational agriculture/ A helpful pubU* 
cationi Thf Jgrituhut^ Education Mdgatim^ is 
sponsored by the Agricultural Section of ^4 Ameri-^ 
can Vocational Association. A number of societtei 
cover branchea of the plant science fields including 
plant physiology, plant pathology, botany, aad the 
-likef— In-additionrm»ny-other-Ofganitatlottt scfve" 
highly apectatized fields that would be included in 
a complete list of groups making valuable contri- 
^butlons to agricultural programs. 

Davetopmenf of Htsher EducaHon In Agriculfiire 

The beginning of higher education in agriculture 
in the United States dates from about the middle of 
the 19th century, A State constitution adopted in 
Michigan in 1850 required the Sute to establish 
and maintain a college of agriculture. Seven years 
later the Michigan Agricultural College was opened 
for studentf. In 1854 the Legislature of Pen n* 
sylvania incorporated the Farmers* High School 
which later became the Agricultural College of 
Pennsylvania, ^The school was opened in 1859* 
In 1856 the State of Maryland chartered the Mary- 
land Agricultural KSollegc, which was opened in 1859* 
At the same time efforts were being made in other 
States to establish institutions of like character. 

This movement for agricultural educatlorf was 
greatly stimulate by the Morrill Land-Grant Act 
of 186^. , .Under this law the Federal Gpvcrpment 
granted to each State public lands which were to 
be sold and the proceeds of which were to be used 
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as an endwment for a college of agriculture l|i 
mechanic arts* As a result each State h&i tita] 
Uihed 1 or 2 such colleges. Coltectivety the init 
tutiona are known as ]and*grant colleges 
univeriltlei, jv 

Although theie InstUutioni were to teach ifi| 
culturci mechanic arti» and mUitarf tactic*, tht ju, 
did not contempUte the eicluston of other sden|g 
.ani^ dasklcat atudiea« These colleges were inten^si 
•*ti> promote the liber^/i iind practical educat}<^^k 
the industrial classes in the several pursujti 
professions in life«'^ In these {nltitutioni lnl^ru|||ci 
in agriculture was and Is a principal feMure.^- IS^J^ 
the schools of agriculture in the land*grant coll^ 
and universttlea are the mainstay of higher eduCI^ 
In agriculture In the United States, 

The Instruction in agriculture haa profited gre^^ 
from th<^ eit^^tishment'of agricuHurtI e2pert)i|B 
stations 4tt^*the land-grant institutions. ;Th|^ 
search in agriculture has been greatly ~#jf^^^ 
Federal appropriations, beginning with thW^f>|(M 
of the Hatch Act in 1887. These stttloni dey^i^ 
the subject matter ot scientific a^^-lculture/aijlM 
Urge extent afforded means for the prepif|ti6p 
college teachers of agriculture and research yihtj^^ 
In 1862 there was in existence only a smill b<^yii 
^dentifio^knowledge of agriculture; today thereif 
great abundance* ; 

Two other acts of Congress brought into b^ 
phases of work that are of primary importanc^J j 
agricultural education. The first of these— ^ 
Smith-Lever Act, passed in l914-*-provided fc 
cooperative extensioi work in agriculture' and hOB> 
economics* tt has resulted in the development j 
the county agent system. The other of these-Hr^ ■ 
Smith-Hughes Act, paased in 1917— provided^ am^ ; 
other thingSi for vocational agricultural education i 
high schools and for training teachers of vocatio| 
agriculture* . . . ■ 

Although most of the professional education j ! 
agriculture is offered by the land^grant college^ ai 
universities, a considerable amount Is offered in 
number of other colleges and unlversities* 

£ducorTonot Assoclolloni 

The Association of Laad-Grant College* ai 
Universities, established in 1887 as the Associatic 
of American Agrtqultural Colleges and Eipenme! 
Stations, consists of the 3S land-grant colleges ftO 
universities in the Northern States, and in Alat^ ' 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, and the 17 institutions fo' 
white students in Southern States.. At the annul' 
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^ej>tlrt8* of th« aitoclatloQ thft progfim of Uiq See- 
tiod ,'>n Reiident Initruetlon of th« Divliton of Agri- 
culture t<rvei M a medtum for exchange of Ideal and 
di«cu»»foa of program! of agrtculturat education. 
Other tectlooi oooildef queitloni relating to re- 
leafck and to exteniion work in agrteutttire. 

•The prcaldenu of the 17 land^ant colteget and, 
«tkivenU(et for Negroea hold an annual conferenco 
1^ the dlicuulod of problemi relating to their initl- 
ttttlona and program!. 

$ifry«y« dnd Sfodiai 

Several etudiei have been made of agricultural edu- 
cation in the United Sutei. One of the»e wae a 
part of the comprehcaiive aurvcy of the laud-grant 
colleges and unlvereitlea made from 1927 to 1930 by 
the Office of Education, then a bureau in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, at the requeit of the Astocia- 
Uoo of Land Grant College* and Univer»itle».* ; The 
leCtion of the report which dealt with agriculture re- 
viewed the development that had taken place up to 
that time and pre<ertted a wealth of information on 
the itatu! of agricultural education In 1927-30. iSep- 
trate sections of the report dealt with the agricultural 
experiment ttatloni and the cooperative exten-«bQ 
service. , 

A series of three studies on the history of agricul- 
tural education were made by Alfred Charies True, 
for about 40 years a suff member of the United Sutes 
Department of Agriculture. The three monographs 
resulting from the studies are: (1) A Hijiory of Agri- 
eulturat SxUnsion JFofk in the UniUff StaUt^ tTSS'- 
1923; (2) ^ History of Agrieuhural Education in thi 
Uniud StatfJ, im-mS; and (3) J History o/ Agri- 
tulturat Exptrimntaiion and Restarth in the Uniud 
$iai//, J(S07-1P2S. These monographs present a 
comprehensive picture of the history of all phase* 
of agricultural education. 

Schools and Enrollments 

la general 4 types of higher education inititutions 
offer instruction in agriculture. The largest, and by 
far the most Important, group includes the 69 land- 
grant colleges and universities of which all except oo-j 
offer 4-ycar courses of study in this field. The other 
institutions offering instruction in agriculture are 
classified as technical schools or insUtutes, liberal 
arts colleges, teachers colleges, and junior colleges. 

A total of 32,770 undergraduate students were en- 
rolled in agricultural curriculums in the land-grant 
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colleges and unlversitta !o 19S2-S3. (See tabid 5.) 
Enrollments in agricultural curriculum! have varied 
greatly during the pa»t 40 year*. In the tand-graftt 
institution! they reached a peak in 194S-49. 

ToWa 6.-Uisd«^jf«de«f« ttudcnff in oirfevhw* ond dsfrtaa 



Year 

eoded— 



1900. 
190S. 
1910. 
191S, 
1920. 
1925. 
1930. 
1M5. 
1940. 
19<1. 
1942. 
1943. 
1944. 
1945. 
194«. 
1947. 
1946. 
1949. 
1950. 
1951. 
1952. 
1953. 



Uadcrtrtdtsste studeats 



WUt«t 



Alio 

2,438 
7.91) 

ii,m 

14.275 
n,715 
12,772 
13.818 
29.519 
27.917 
23.356 
18.354 
4.207 
4,751 
18,971 
38.475 
45,270 
45,848 
45,518 
38,825 
33.091 
31,291 



Negro < 



198 



733 
690 
585 
552 
187 
246 
510 
549 
1.369 
1.982 
1,965 
1.990 
1.474 
1,479 



Total 



4, no 

2,418 
7,913 
14.886 
14,275 
11.91) 
[.,12,772 
13,818 
30,252 
28,607 
23,941 
18,906 
4,394 
4,997 
19.481 
39,024 
446)9 
47,830 
47.483 
40^815 
34,565 
32,770 



886 
2,311 
2.296 
2,339 
1,938 
2,079 
5,220 
5,435 
4.967 
3.874 
1, 160 
628 
1.396 
4.170 
5,969 
8,683 
12,720 
10.116 
7,867 
5,615 



Gradnsta 



9S 
ISO 

m 
m 

600 
«2S 
776 
869 
693 
435 

m 

214 

319 
829 

i,m 

1,835 
1.84) 
2.028 
1.529 



lilt 2.««(«B« "port wi» fnWiiti M B«n« a» mtjio. 9-s«rM« t/ttni. 



* la iaitltuOotti mtiou^Md for Ne|ro ittt<!cDU {a Sovttttra SuiM» 

Profeislonql College Pfogrami dncf Oegrect 

The requiremeats for admiislon to coltegei of agri« 
culture are similar to the rcqulrcmcnta for admission 
to othtr colleges. Agricultural education fn high 
school h acceptable but is not t requirement for 
entrance* 

When the first colleges of agriculture werc'estab* 
lUhed, their primary purpose was to prepare for 
general farming, but that is no longer their main 
function* Increasingly the objectives of higher 
education in agriculture have become those of pre- 
pariDg (1) research workers In <;the scientific and 
social fields related to agricultural production and 
distribution and to r\iral life, (2) eitertsion worker! 
►for services in the dissemination of knowledge to 
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hmtu iknd hdmemtkeri in rurAV iretv(3^ 
Id ill typ<^i orbudneii and commercUl actWitlei 
itUud to agricuKurai produttionj diitribution/aod 
aervicei (4) teacheri of vocational agriculture In the 
public high ichoolt, ($) employetl of the State arid 
Federal Governmenti In {nve$ tiga tion aiid regult* 
tory work> and (6) overieen Mi mtnagert of tpo* 
ciallud and large-ieale farm enterpriiei. 

llie^ curriculum t^^ agriculture it on the under- 
gritduate level. The itudenrenrolli upon graduation 
from high ichobl Coursei in the humanltlea and 
the pbyalcali b!ol(«ical» anc) social aciencea are ln« 
citided along Vi-ith the itudy of agriculture. The 
curriculum i$ intended to pro^de a well-rounded 
eduation for the itudenu* Upon graduation, quat« 
ified itudenta may continue with graduate programs^ 
Numeroua aubjecta of instruction have been 
developed within the field of agriculture, Agricul- 
tural econotnica dealt with problems in farm manage- 
ment, marketing, credit and finance, cooperatives 
and other economic are^tr Agricultural engineering, 
functioning through such speclaltlet as power and 
farm machinery, farm str\icturet, toil and water con- 
servation and management, and electrification, is 
concerned with the development, adoption, and cor- 
rect use of the machinery now employed to abu n- 
dantly and efficiently In American agriculture^ Agrl« 
cultural education courses help to prepare teachers 
for the vocational agriculture departmenta of the 
Nation^s high schools. The soils and plant areas of 
agronomy cover a immbcr of'^activitiet on the farms 
related to ^he production, harvesting, and storage of 
crops and the use of fertilizers. 

A group of subjects are related to the aniriat indus- 
tries with emphasis on nutrition, physiology, genet- 
ics, economics, and disease control Animal hus- 
bandry is concerned mainly with . producing beef, 
pork, mutton, and wool profitably and economically. 
It shares with dairy husbandry mutual mterest: in 
the development of better pastures, artificial insem- 
ination, control of livestock diseases, and the solution 
of other problems common to livestock and live- 
stock products. Within the dairy field are the 
specialty ^Mtas of dairy production and fiairy tech- 
nology. Poultry husbandry covers the various sub* 
jects related to s^Jich matters as egg production, broil- 
er production, and hatchery operations for chickens 
and turkeys/ 

The field of horticulture has also experienced a 
rapid growth, based ui>!>n the demand for a greater 
variety and better quality «of fruits and vegetables^ 



Floriculture, Undscaplng, and nursery tt6p |>r^ 
tion have flourished in recent years and htve f6u 
significant places in the agricultural curricutUi 
Closely allied with the field of horticulture, ti 
III the animal science fields, li tht food technol 
program with iu devvtepments in procesiingi pt< 
ing, freedngi and oiher practices relating t4 
^ preiervatton tnd marketing of food. 

Other subjecu in the curriculum Are entomi 
and plant pathology with their practice! fbr 
trolling insect and fungus pettt and prolong 
cultural producta during marketing ind ite 
Conservation it another highly useful subject*. 
Uieie tubj^ts in agriculture represent the app|[iej({|t^ 
of baste sciences to agricultural ptobIeii$|, • '"^^ 
the basic sciences tetving agriculture and In 
in the agriculturit curriculum are botany ltd ^ 
plant science!,' bacteriology, geology, zoology , J 
ics, and chemistry. 

These subjects are orgs^mzed in various wij 
make up the curriculumi in agriculture* U^Wll 
student begins with basic sciences an4 ^r^^p 
moves into the ipplied lubjectt. In the uppejf; ^ 
he devotes most of his efforu to hii major i 
study, Thus the agricultural graduate tends 
rather highly specialized. 

In a liumbet of institutions joint S-year pr<^^ 
are provided between the college of agricultujf|^| 
the college of engineering. The Joint ptW)^ 
enable students to complete work In some phawsj; 
agriculture and engineering. 

The bachelor of science degree is awarded for |}| 
pletion of the undergraduate 4-ycar curriculuS 
agriculture. The requirements for the degree 
considerably among rise institutions ifor no minirxiit 
standards htve been established In this field h| 
national organization. 

The number of bachelor's degrees in agrictilts 
conferred by 68 land-grant cojjegei and univeciit? 
(the. Massachusetts Institute of Technologyr 
land-grant institution-coffers no instruction; 
agriculture) for the year ended la 1953 was S,<i 
(see table (S). During the same year 65 non-lst 
grant institutions of higher education confcfti 
1,044 bachelor's degrees in agriculture. 

Gfoduote Study • • # 

For ytM the agricultural colleges have W 
offering graduate instruction, and they enroll sitsl | 
numbers of graduate students. By far the grej; ^ 
. part of, this work It fou id In th^ lan^-grant coD<t 
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^ r^nivcr$hUi. I>uring the year 1952-53, 53 of 
jL^e Irt»tItut!oni conferred a total ol 1,121 ttiiiter'i 
JJ licofld profeiilonal de^rcei In agriculture and 2$ 
Jtb^ conferred a toul of 408 doctor*i degreea la 
^ field. Alio 8 non-Iand-graat Inititutlona 
felted A toul of 74 matter^! degreea In agriculture. 

(j^duate work In agriculture li greatljr itJmu-* 
uit^ by tSe reieafdi programi In the agricultural 
tfpertoeiit lUtlona of tEe coUeget of agriculture. 
11 tt^t of the college! the graduate work !i doeely 
wtlcul^ted with the work of the lUtloni. The oi^ 
^ftunitiea for research in the itationi are extended 
only n^cnibera of the teaching itaff, but aho 
10 gr^dtiate atudenti who may be doing leiearch 
Ijcfk advanced degreeii in connection with ex- 
p^ment station projecti. 

Higber education in agriculture in the United 
5iates had a modest beginning with the development 

the land-grant college lysiem. At the outset the 
tfdrk was carried on by people with training in the 
tittttel sciences, but the need for the development 
^(icW information in the field soon became evident, 
•jle United States Department of Agriculture was 
titablished by Congress in 1802 to help promote and 
icvdop the agriculture of the country through edu- 
<ition and research. The instructional program 
vas made possible in the same year, but it was not 
(fttil 1875 that the first Agricultural Experiment 
Station was established in the United States at 
Aetleyaa Univerrity in Connecticut. This is now 
loowa as the Connecticut State Station of New 
Haven. 

In 1887 the Hatch Act was passed by the COn* 
|tcss providing for the ettabUshmerit of an agricul* 
tural experiment station in every State In the United 
^utes, usually ai a part of the Iand*grant college. 
Tbli act described the type of work to be performed 
by the Agricultural experiment stations, established 
•jpervision by the Department of Agriculture, and 
provided for a means of getting information to the 
lirmers. This broadened the activities of the col- 
Vjes of agriculture -and made possible the develops 
"ciitit and accumulation of scientific information of 
pat value in the teaching programs. Subsequeiitly 
«l»er acts were passed by the Congress increasing 
amounts provided by the Federal Government^ 
to the various experiment stations for the further 
'^elopment of the research programs in agriculture 
*?^8h the experiment stations. 
-The States have recognized the importance of the 



research program and have increased their approprif 
atlons for experiment stations to meet the costs of 
the research activities. 

Through research marked progress has been made 
la the development of hybrid corn» new varieties of 
plants, knowledge of soil conditioners and festlUze* 
tion factors, animal and poultry nutrition, farm maa* 
•gement, aii^4 rnany other subjeets pcrta!otn| to 
agriculture* The research progranj In Agriculture 
has provided an excellent training ground for young 
men preparing for research* The coordiriatloa of the 
work In the experiment station and the colleges of 
agriculture has made it possible for the students to be 
kept abreast of the new developments in the fiel4 
and to be closely associated with people engaged ia 
the research program* 
The type of research carried on by the experiment 
^ stations varies considerably with the needs of the 
* State. A balanced program.cgM^ ting of both basic 
and applied work must be in-effect to help solve the 
specific problems facing the farmed in each State; In 
recent years closer cooperation in research has been 
developed on a regional basis. 

Through the agricultural experiment stations the 
Nation carries on the most extensive agricultural 
research In the worId« The sutions issue annually 
vast numbers of publications which are widely djs^ 
tributed. The infoitnatlon contained in them forma 
the basis of much of the resident instruction and 
the extension work of the agricultural colleges. 
Industry also spends large sums for research on agri- 
cultural producu and on machinery and materials 
used in agriculture-^larger sums than are expended 
from public funds. 

Extension Wor)( 

Reference was made in an eariier section of this 
chapter to the Smith^Lever Act and cooperative ex- 
tension work in agriculture and home economics 
carried on by the land-grant colleges and u niversi- 
ties. Subsequent Federal legislation has provided 
additional appropriations and thereby greatly ' ex- 
panded this work. This activity is carried on through 
county agenu^gricultural, home demonstration, 
and boys* and girls* club. It reaches the rural pop^,, 
ulatlon on their farms and in their homes, Through 
the cooperative extension work rural leaders are de- 
veloped, farm and home practices are Improved, 
crop arid livestock production is Incr^dsad, commu- 
nity enterprises are encouraged, and the standard of 
living among rural people is raised. 
Short courses and Institutes offered by the colleges 
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of agriculture krt rdtted to the extenilon work, 
TTieic courtci ind InitJtutei for ftrmen rcu from a 
few dayi to t few weeki. They are diitlnctly voca^ 
tionai tn character and are directed toward making 
fartnert more proflcUnt \n thdr work and living. 

Cvrrtnt PfoUem 

Agrlculturat education In the collegei ii not^rith* 
out aotne wiit-known problemt. One li found In the 
fact ihat a tioc4\T number of young men fdmUted 
to the agricultural colleget ^ave prevlouily uken. 
vocational agriculture countl in high ichool and at^ 
quired coniiderable knowledge and experience in 
agricultore. The problem for the college of agri- 
culture ii to provide for good articulation with the 
agricultural education In high icbool to ai to «void 
needietf duplication for the itudent and to provide 
for him at extenilve an education at posiible In hla 
college career. ' 

At the knowledge of agriculture hai' increased, the 
coliegei have tended to fragment iubitantlal course! 
covering sliable areaa into numerous coursea with 
greater deuil and specialization. This development 
it in keeping with the speclalixed and research in- 
tereata of membert of the teaching stafls» but it 
works to the disadvantage of studenu such ai those 
who prepare for teaching vocational agriculture^ 
aerving as count/ extension agenu, and managing 
farms, allot whom need a wcU-rounded and balanced 
. education covering varioui aspect* of agriculture* 
The,probJem of the collegea is to provide a balanced 
education in the midst of a plethora of^ narrowly 
speciaViicd instruction, 

Instruction in agriculture is greatly facilitated by 
adequate laboratoriea and physical equipment In 
eluding la ad and livestock. With the increasing 
enrollmenta in agriculture it has been very difficult 
to provide enough laboratory experience for the 
atudcnta. A result haa been an increasing amount 
of didactic instruction with decreasiftg first-hand 
contact with materials and operations. How this 
situation can be changed la a problem that faces 
many of ihe collegea at present* 

Numerous colleges without adequate facilities and 
staflF are offering education in agriculture^ which 

^ , presenta a problem of establishing and malntalhing 

adequate standards of instruction throughout the 
Nation, this problem has been the subject of 
prolonged discussion In the meetings p^jleadera in 
agricultural education, but it has not been solved. 
O „ There ia no aystcm oji accredtjtAtion of agricultural 
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coliegei like that irhich prevails In other forma « 
technical and profeisionat tducatiom 1 
Hie increase ol food production has brought ma^ 
changei In the agriculture of the Nation/ WI^ tli 
increase in p^^pulation there ii more competitki 
for Und| which requirea greater effidenty on t]| 
part of the farmers. More servicea are provldai 
by agricultuf ally trained personnel tn busineaa tt 
industry* The proportion of fatm^re^red yout 
studying agficulture in the collegea haa decreaie 
along with the percentage of people on fami} at thj 
same time there hita been a continuing demand fc^ 
welUtrained. personnel In the various purauiu ^ 
agriculture. Many of those entering technologlcil 
fieldt related to agriculture are not from the far^ 
but from more urban areas. The problem ariiiiy 
from thia alufatlon is to interest a suffldei^ 
number of capable youth, both farm-reared aa 
nonfarm-reared^ to prepaid tlytmaelvea for agricu 
tural and relatedl*i>ccupations. 

Collesta of Agrfcultute end Enrollmtnia 

The enroltmtnta in the 68 collegea of agriculture i 
the land-grant eollegei and unlversitlea In the fall o 
19S3 are shown below* The first number indicate 
the undergradoate and the second number the grai 
uate studenu. Institutions marked (N) tire mati^ 
uined primarily for the education of Negroes. 

Alabsmt Aaricv£br«1 and MechaolalCottege (b^^ 

AtASKA 

Uoiverittyof A}i«U,4,0 
Aiuzeifa 
l/olveriitrof ArV^t, a/l, 55 

A&KAMSAS 

Asrteulttir&l, Medu&tcftl^ &ad Norastl College (2^> 29, 0 
Ualventty of AAiMM, 295, is 
CALiroiufiA 
UfiWerilty of Crii'.foU, 7fi9, 2i> 

COLOJIADO * V 

Colors^ A^ricolurtt ai)d Mecbtoktl ColUge, 796, t9 
CoKHEcnc^rr ■ 
tJniveriii/ of Coiiw>cticut| 27J» 0 ^ ^ * 

DtUware Suie Ct'^ge (N), 17,0 
UniV€xilt/of pcUi-ire, 124, 18 

Florid* Agficultu?4 *ft<l Mechanical UnivenUy (N)j 74,7 
Wmtiity o! Flot'd*, ^17, 126 
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Fort Viiley Suu CSpn<|« (N), 7J, 0 

HAWAtt 

UftWmtt)roft<ltlio^27],12 
Jlumoii 
UAlvmttr of llUaoti, 738,3)8 

|>viratteUiihr«lty,«|7,206 

IPWA 

lowft Stm Collegt of Agriculture aod Meclkiote Art^ I»081| ISO 

JCtom Sute CoOt^e of Agriculture and Applied Sdeoce, 879» 89 

iCeiitutky Sute College (N)i J J, 0 
Udtveriitr of Keatuckf , 432, W 

I^oubUoa Sute UtttiveriV and Agricultural and Mechanical 
Colltge, 302, 77 

SoJthero Untverilty and Agricultural and Mecbaotcal College 
(N),<1*0 

Univerd^ of Mabe^ 25S, 10 

MaryUdd State College (N)p 41, 0 
Untvertitr of Maryland, S\% 129 

MA»SAcnuirm 
Uoiveriityof MmtchuietUp 319, 59 

MlCt^lOAM 

MIcMgan Sute Cdlege, 632, lg9 

MlKKtaOTA 

Ufilveriity of Minneaota, S58, 28$ 
Mtaatiasm 

Alcoro Agricultural and Mechanical College (N)i iOS, 0 
MiiiitilppI State College, 568, 91 

Mitiotnti 

Uncolo UnWer lUy (N), ^0 
. Unlveriixy of Mitsouri, 1.051, 154 

MONTAMA 

Montana St«u Cotlege, 325, 21 V 
: UnWeiiityofN^^ 

KtVAOA \. 

UnfvenSty of Nevada^ S7r 1 

NewMAMMKia* 
Univertii/ of New Hampttitre^ 103, 17 K 



NtW JiMit 

Rttigera Unlvertlty, tlie $uu Uotnnlty of New Jerwy, 384, IS) 
Ngw Mixico 

New Meztco College of AHcuUure add Meclutolc Arti, 28^ 11 
NawYpaK 

New York Sute College of Agriculture (Cornell), I,5J8, 4S0 
No&n Caouiu 
Agricultural aod Tedmlca] College of Nortli CaioKiu (N), 10^ 

Suu Cotlege of Agriculture and Eugtoeering of tU UolYenttjr 
of North Carolina, 641,134 

Noam DavotA 

Nonh Dakou Agrtcuttural College, 50l| 17 

Owo 

Ohio Sute Uttlvertlty, 1,428, 17) 

OxtJUIOUA 

Ungitoa Ufllvertky (N), 32,0 
^ ^ Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechinlcal College, 1,252, 80 



OaxGON 
Oregon Sute College, 631, 106 

PaKMmVANU 

Penniylvania Sute Unlvenltjr, 1,069, 2)5 

PuaatoRico ^ 
Ufliveriity of Puerto Rico, 2J5, 0 

Raocx IiiAWD 
UaWcniiy of Rhode Iiland, 148, 8 

SOVTB CaAOUITA 

Qemion Agricultural CoU^e^ 596v 12 
Soath Carolina Sute College, 137| 0 

South Dakota 

South Dakou State College of Agriculture aod Mechanic ArU 
420. 32 

TenDc:«ce Agricultural and Indaitrial State Uulveritty (N), 
82,11 

' Univefiity of TeADcsaee, 562, 45 ^ 
Texxa 

Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texai, 1,162, 169 
Prairie View Agricultural and Mechanical College (N), 16), 3 

Uta« 

Utah Sta;e Agricultural Cbltegc, 450, 84 
VaaMOKT 

Unlverilty of Veraont and State Agricultural College^ 252, 5 
Viacmu 

Virginia Polytechnic Initiiute, 505, 16 
Virginia Sute College (N>, 112, 5 * • 

Wasuikctok 
Sute College of Waihtngton, 224, 95 - 
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WtitVtAOiirU 
Wcit VIrglftIt Suie Q>ltege (N)» 24. 0 

Univcrttty d WiMOfliSfli 606^ 497 

UAivenlty of W^mlog, 306^ 35 
Total «&fottmeftti 

M«i-...*...i,,.....>............. 26^654 

Womefi..... 76i 

Toul.„...... 27, 4W 

OftodtoUl........ $2,ni 

In addition, 50 oon-land-grant institulioQi tt- 
ported « totiil of 5,747 undergraduate itudtnts io 
agriculture^ and 6 of them reported graduate 
atudehta in the same field. ^ 

Selected RefermeM 

Glover, Wilbur H. Farm ^nd ColUgf: The ColUgr 
0f Jificubuu of ike Ifniwjity of JFisccnJtn-^J 
History. Madison j Wis. , The University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1952. 462 p. 

Klein, Arthur J., dineior* Survey c/ land-Grant 
Colligtt and Universiius. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1930- 2 vol. 998 and 
921 p. Office of Education Bulletin 1930, No. 9. 



Mumford, Frederick B. Tht tani^hm CotUif 
Mo^mint. Columbia, Mo., University of Missouri, 
College of Agriculture, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, 1940. 140 p. Agricultural Experiment 
Station Bulletin 419. j 

Ross, Earle D. Dmocracy^e ColUgit Tki tanii 
Orant Coliiie Mot^mm h ih Fonnativi St4te\ 
Amea, Iowa, The Iowa Sute College Presi, 1941' 
267 p. \ 

Time, Alfred C. J Himry of Jgruuhurat Sd% 
cation in the Uniud Staus, it8S^192$. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1929. 436 ^ 
U. S. Department of Agriculture Miscellaneoui 
Publication No, 36. 

■ ' ' . .-V A Hisi^ of Jgri<uiiural Exfirimeni^ 
iion and Jtefedreh in the Vniud StaieSt 160MP2S, 
Washington, U. S. Govemr^eot Priftting Office, 1937, 
321 p. U. S, J5e^artment df Agriculture Miicil 
laneous Publicati6n No. 

J History of AgtieuUural JExUnsiot 

Work in the Uniud StaUs^ 17SS^192h Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1928. 220 ^ 
U. S. Department of Agriculture Miscellaneoui 
FubHcation No. 15. 

Works, George A., Barton Morgan* 7^ 
Land-Grant CfUeges* Washington, U* S< Governmefit 
Printing Office, 1939. 141 p. The Advisory Com. 
mittee on Education Suff Study No. 10. 
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By WALTER A. TAYLOR* 



ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION Jncludei the 
f \ U$lnkgo{ personnel for profeeilon* or occupiT- 
tloflt ioor reUted to the building induitrfi la lddl** 
tidtt to AfchhectJii theie perionnel embrace technical 
ipeciaUiU tuch at structural engineera and building 
contractors} lubprofeesional personnel auch as sped* 
ficatjOQ writers, superintendents, drafumen and 
delineators; and persons in certain commercial oc* 
tupations such as sales engineers for building ma* 
tcrials and equipment However^ this report is, 
concerned onlf with curriculums which train for ^ 
professional practice by a licensed or registered 
architect lliese curriculums may include accred« 
Jted curriculums in architectural engineering^ archi* 
tecture-structural option^ or similar fields^ 

Iht Aichlfect 

The function of the architect is to exercise pro* 
fesstonal leadership in the farflung building industry 
and to practice the complex art and science of 
planning and designing structures for human oo* 
cupancy and use which are functional and efBcIent^ 
lafe and structurally sound^ and esthetically satisfy- 
ing. The position of the architect in building is 
ar.alagous to that of the "systems engineer** in other 
industries that are based on science, researchi and 
technology. He is the generalist, the technologists 
sre the specialists} both are Indispensable* The 
srchltect^s position and function are defined by law 
in all States. 

The difficult educational specification is that the 
architect must Icnow enough of the theory and 
practice of the specialized technologies, but he can 
not be a specialist In Any one of these. He must 
also have a general understanding of the contributory 
•ociai sciences. His position and iU requiremenU 
have been well indicated in the following language. 



•Dj/«corj Department of EjucAtSoo «ad Reie<rcli| American 
loiiUute ol AfcKhecU, Waihin^ton^ D- C Taylor hsi tsught 
tfcMtccluf€ !a Cenual Chios tJnivmUy, (^lumbis Uoiveritty, 
tft<i Sytacuit tfftlvcrtJt^ He w*i ^ogaaca in xht practice of 
ircKitectuie ii a prioclpil fo/ 7S, yean, 

aomi-*5 



*To a building project the architect brings acqtitre- 
menu and a range of services that caf^not be matched 
by any other factor th the operation/ He is not t 
building contractor, nor Is he a structural englneeri 
neither !s he a banker or real estate agentj yet ht 
must have enough experience to advise his client on 
the respective weight of each element that these 
Individuals bring to hU project H^ must recognize 
quality of construction and value of property} he 
y must undersund financing and kindred matters that 
' will enable the owner to forecast the vahie of hU 
investment both at the compietlon of his building 
and through the years to come. From mrt to 
finish he is the one person In the building industry 
whose interests are identical with the owner^s. He 
is his client^s professional adviser and represenu- 
tive; he plans, be specifies, obtains bids, draws con-* 
tracts, supervises the progress of the work^ oversees 
construction accounts; he is, in a word, the admin- 
istrative head of a complex operation carried out by 
many hands/ He must Indeed be a man of many 
talents.'^ > 

Nttmber of ArchUeds/ Demand <ind Supply 

The 1950 United States census reported 2S,000 
architects, but the census definition is not limited to 
licensed architects. (See table 7.) The American 
Institute of Architects* (AlA) survey in 1950 wal 
based on a total of 19,183 licensed architecu. 

Recent studies made by the American Institute 
of Architects Survey Commission and by the Study 
Commission for Architectural Education of the 
Southern Regional Education Board Indicate in- 
creasing demand for architectural services due tot 
Increased population; increased ratio of urban pop- 
ulationj greater complexity of building construction 
requiring coordination; new and more complex types 
of buildings requiring skilled planning; increasing 
cultural maturity and higher living standards) 

$nis Ci/ifft Wii^tofto^ O. Ch Tit Aotikia tft«Utut« <d AttVutcU, XHS* 
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«nd younger practltloneri eittblUhIng themielvei 
In imaller cotnmunltUi, prevtouity iervl<«d ttoni 
Urger eltie* for only Urger project!. 

TttUe Ij^MhMvH Ia ill* Unti«d SidM >«^<d hi the 
D/ic«nnlat C«aiim, 1 170-1 
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Tbe Uirge number of itudei^ti enroU^a la coUe- 
t)at« ichooli (11,000) doei not ncceti^rily fepreicnt 
A poteotttl overiupply* The curtailed iuMttg 
during the war »hd the pweit armed lervice 
Induction of griduatei have ca'uied a ahortage of 
draftamen and Junior or candidate archltecta at the 
pretent time. 

According to all economic and toclal Indkei 
which can be adduced, there will not be enough 
architecturally trained peraonnel In 1960. 

Pfpfttslonqt Orsantiotloii 

The national profeiilohal asaoctatlon In architec- 
ture U the AmericAti Institute of Archltecu, founded 
la 1857, on the groundwork of an earlier lapied 
Organiawktion, the American InitituUon of Architect! 
esublithed in The tnititute now has 10,16$ 

member* and feUotn, It Ii estimated that about 
14,000 of the Natiott*a registered awhitecu are 
eligible for membership in the Institute* All mem- 
bers must be registered architects, except teacheri 
and editora admitted by action of the board of 
directors. 

Fellows are members who are advanced tp this 
rank by a jury from among those nominated by 
other members. They usually comprise between 
i and 5 percent of the total membership. All mem- 
bers and fellows are assigned to chapters— there arc 
118 chapters—by residence or location of office.^ 

The institute U incorporated under the laws of the 
State of New York. lu operating headquarters are 
In Washington, D. C, In the historic Octagon Houae. 

In addition to a variety of pamphlets^ bulletins, 
service documenU, and contract forms used by the 
entire profession, the Institute publishes three period- 
Meals: Joutnat of ihi Ammcan InsiUuU of ArckU 
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UM^ Issued monthly! A/we, a 4-page flash neirs shii ^fj 
Issued fortnlghtlyj 4itd tht BulUlin of thi Atnttk^m 
JnstUuti of Jnkiucu^ a publication eonttlnlng lil 
straeti of technical and research pubtitatkit^g 
reference guides, and other technical tniormatt|t|| 
Issued bimonthly* 

Ucensttfe 

^ enacted In all Stttes, the Wstrt 
of Columbia, Alaska^ IfawaU, and Puerto 
requiring archltecu to be reglsurcd or 1lcen|( | 
The first Sute to require U?eniur« WM lltlnoia i ^ 
1897* By 1920 only 19 Sutes had pass*<l luch l4w 
and n more were added In the foUowtrig de^ 
Wyoming, the first State to license eriglneera, fi 
one of the last two (with Vermont) to license ar^i 
teeu, 19$le ; 

There is still considerable lack of unlfphnl^ 
tetween the Sutea with respect to mandatofj^nb 
permissible use of the ti^e of archltectrexern|tle 
for size, tj^/dlf dollar volume of bulldlngi ttlM 
ship of licensing of architecu to licensing of j^fM^ 
sional engineer*} nature and length of eilaTniJ^|^*-^ 
and preferential treatment of graduates of a^ 
achoolse 

Registration requlremenU vary in the dt 
Sutea. Moat lawi require graduaUpri Jrc^^ 
approved MocA of architecture plus 3 fpfm 
experience for admission to examination j or i^jlk 
of this combination, a long period of practical ej 
perience* The examination is conducted by a $t(t 
licensing or registration boari. 

Architects may be commissioned to design p|<^ 
ects in States other than their State of origifti | 
registration and are then faced with the necessity^ 1 
securing registration In other State*. Re<ilprcN^ 1 
arrangements between some of the States have ijltl | 
past made that possible without examlnatioftv> | 
personal appearance. However, the procedure 1^ | 
far from" general, there was great disparity In sta^ | 
ards, and there were other undesirable featurea l 1 
direct reciprocity* This situation led to the fofitti § 
tion of the National Council of Architectural Regli I 
tration Boards (NCARB) In 1920. It is compo*e | 
of representative* of the various State board*. : | 
. The Council ha* established junior and Scnl^ ^ 
examinations, both of which are administered J? = 
State boards on behalf of the council. The can* 
date may take the examination only after he has su^ 
mitted to the Coundl satisfactory credential* at|^ | 
record of education and experience. National co\ii ^ 
cil certificates arc awarded to successful candidatjE;> ^ 
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( lilt ic^QcU holding ^^c^ rep^rdi for rtproduc* 

if trtty b« required. 
; j *rhe Junior procedure (filing recordi, glvihg i-dty 

f imiiiaUonii and Awarding certtficitet) ti tor thoie 
llmtteq ekperienee leeklng thdr fint regtitriUon* 
He Senior procedure (Including tn oral rather than 
1 written extrntnitlon) U for ArcUttcti of \% yan* 
-kictice ii reiponilble prlndpati^ 

Th« holder of n mncd eertlflcAte leeldog new 
V jt^itrfttlod In A given Sute initrucu the council to 
leAd coptei of hit record and certification to the board 
of that State» with reaionable assurance that he wlU 
t>e granted reglitratlon without examination or 
peitonai appearance* However^ the State boards 
^Uve not delegated their authorltyi and the council 
certification U not binding on theoL 

Ifl order to promote Improved and more uniform 
standards and procedureii the NCARB issues recom* 
tnended examination lyltabuset and model registra*/ 
tlon lawi for the guidance of the State boards iir 
their respective internal operations* 

Evolution of ArcHUedufa) Education 

The antecedenu of professional schools for the 
training of architect! are found in several European 
countriea. Their rise during the 18th and spedally 
the 19th centuries was a gradual transition from the 
age-old apprentice systemi motivated b/ the tn^ 
sdequacies and the abuses of that method* One 
rirly school in England originated aa a voluntary 
association of disgruntled app;M> dees. 

The most pronounced influence on American 
development has come from the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, established in Paris in 181^, one of the first 
completely organized schools. In !t the principles 
and the varioua categories of architectural knowU 
edge were analyzed and separated Into distinct 
courses of Instruction^ and there the ancient methods 
of apprenticeship training were modified and adapted 
to the work of a well-organtzed schooK 

The first organized curriculum in architecture In 
the United States was established in the Massa^ 
chusetts Institute of Technology in 1865. The 
University of IllinoiSi then the Illinois Industrial 
Vniversityj offered architectural Ins'truction in 1868| 
Cornell University in 187)| and Syracuse University 
fnl873. 

' French influence has been prominent in architec- 
tural education In the United States, especially in 
jh^ methods of teaching design. It was due in part 
;fO tW many American architects in the 

" eceived a partor all of their technical training 



in Paris it th* ficole de« Beaux Arte, In thb j^arii 
tradition^ emphaili Iq deslfn t^iehlng wai bUc^S 
on the solving of problem* rather thin 6n ih^ ffetui* 
ai a means of teachtiig dnd learning. ^ t>| Pfe^^ 
influence hai been stren|theh*d Md ;>el|eto 
partly through the Beaux-ArU Society of Archiiecta 
organized Id Ne* York ta 1894 and by )l later 
orginlutlon ailed th« Beaux-Arti Initlfttt*?*! 
Design (BAU)), also founded fa Ne* V^^^ : . , t 

Tor, half a century afchltecturtl educatJoii w4i 
dcf^ia sted by a group of Frencii archlttctSy pro* 
fell i% of destgn^ Imported aa or erttlca, 

one in each leading school While they have left 
Indelible marki on the American schools^ they h^ive 
been replaced by their American itudenta, and the 
Frenc^i Influence has definitely waned. The BAID, 
organised and dominated by' Paris-trained Amerf- 
cans» hat alio declined in influence, with the rise of 
a variety of individual and regional theories oif 
'architectural eJj^^tion* For t!lje'<>ast two decade* 
there has been a strong influence directly from <Ser- 
many and Austria, former leaden, teachers, or 
students of the Bauhi^us being imported as were the 
Frenchmen of the prevloui generation* .Thii In- 
fluence has also been ingeit^ into the A^nerican 
system, and the Europeans have beeu succeeded by 
American followers* One ibould not, however, 
overrate these influence! on architecture and archi* 
tectural education ii| the United Sutes. 

Since 1900 the number of schools of architecture 
has increased rapidly with the result that at present 
|t least one is found in each of 34 Statei. There 
are also 5 echooli in Canada. 

EdvcQtlonal Surveys 

In recent years a number of surveys have been 
made of architectural education. The fint of theae 
was conducted by Prof . P* H* Bos^otth of Cornell 
Univenity and Prof. Roy Jones of the University 
of Minnesota. The findSnga^ere published In 1932 
under the i\i\t^ A Study oj Af<hiu<mr^ Schools. 

The second study was made in 1940 by Prof, 
George Young of Cbrnell University and Prof, 
Goldwin Goldsmith of the University of Tcias. A 
limited edition of the report ru% published in mlmeo* 
graphed form. 

The third study was undertaken in 1950 by an 
n*man commission appointed by the president of 
the American Institute of A||chltects to. make a sur- 
vey of architectural education and registration. 
The project was financed almost entirely by the 
Carnegie Corporation, which appropriated ^87,500 
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lor the work« Tht AIA provided the tervlcei o{ iti 
director of education ^nd reie&rch> lome <ecret«rtftt 
•ervice> and office ipace. The report wai publUhed 
e4irlybl954. 

The mtta purt ol the lurvejr^ Uied on t SO-perceat 
re<poa$e to t 49-item queiUonnitre $ent to 19,000 
Arcoitectii tnd oa 4 ipecUl queitlonnatrei to all 
dMQi, teacherit Sute boird iecreur)ei» and Sutc 
hottd mtmhen^ wai unique In iti icope aod b eombU 
nation of factual and opinion reapooiei. An unuiual 
feature of the lurvey wai the leriei of 10 imaU con* 
ferencei, arranged by the Commliibn membera in 
their reipectSve areaii in which men and woxnen of 
many profeisloni and occupationi (not Including 
archltecta) dlicuited queitioni of .the locial, tco- 
nomic^-and political future of Americai the probable 
pattern of urban life, and the kinde of education 
recommended for profeitlonal leaderti including 
archltecta. Tht proceedbgt, which have been col- 
lated in a aingle document^ were' published ai a 
aeparatt volume. 

The 2-voluine report of the lurvey wat published 
b l9S4 under the general title, Th Arckiuci ^i Mid* 
Ctniufy.^ The main volume, edited by Turpln C. 
Bannister, beari the lubtitle SvoluHon 4h4 Achi/Pt* 
irt^Al. The aecond volume, edited by FrancU R. 
Bellamy, hai the subtitle ConvirsaHonr Jcrou ihi 

E<tucal1oitaI Aisocloflom 

The principal association in architectural educa- 
tion it the Association of Collegiate Schools of Archi- 
tecture (ACSA), which was established In 191 2« 
Membership in this organistatlon Is by schools, repre- 
sented by deans, directors, or head$ of departments 
of architecture, and other faculty members. The 
acUont of the association are not binding on member 
$chooIs« An annual meeting is held, and informal 
regional meetings are also held annually. . 

Before the National Architectural Accrediting 
Board (NAAB) (described later) was established, 
Stale boards, veterans* agencies, and other organiza- 
tions tended to regard membership in the ACSA as 
tantamount to accreditation, against the intent and 
wishes of the association. During that period mem- 
bership was rather selective; admission was by vote of 
the association at its annual mettingi Since the 
establishment of the NAAB the association has made 
ai\> effort to include all degree-granting collegiate 
schools of reasonable standards* The total of the 



« \>f ]iclnV))ii Fu^lItHol Cor^^ KciT York. 



member achooli Is now 59^ four of them Canadl^j 
ftchooli. The asioctatlon ti In effect a society 
architectural education* 

The American Architectural Foundation Q 
was ei^ablislied In 1942. Its charter requires ^| 
the truiteel be citizens of the United Statei, 
objective Is to promote education and rei^Uli 
through the aoliciutlon of funds which it allo^| 
to approved projecta; 

The Society of Architectural Hiitoriani (S 
established in 1940, Includet In iu membersUp 
about 700-^eacheri, tcholan, historiani, and 
learcheri In the field of the history of architecture^ i 
itandard required $ub]ect In all professional ichc ^ 
of architecture. Memtershlp also tnctudei no$i|^ 
di»n{c practitioners and teachers of art hlstc 
nonprofenioaal ichooU« The AIA and the Ameriyi 
Architectural Foundation partially subsidize 
SAH /cKffKi/, which U publlahed four tlmei a y^^J 

Accraclftdtlon^*^ 

The accreditation of schools of ar'^Utecture {s d? 
by the 6-man National ArchltccturarAccfl^ 
Board appointed by the president of the M^^f^ 
Institute of Archltecti for lUggered tertnijT 
year*. Two membera represent and are n<^m^|| 
by the National Co mdl of Archltecturat - ^ 
tratlon Boards and two similarly by the Aitcid^ 
of Collegiate Schools of Architecture, Onlyf 
rarely does the AIA president make appolntmeftf 
these four position! other than those nomtnltt 
and then only after consulutlon with the ofR( 
of the gioup In\'olvedr 

The board was established in 1940, but It !bl 
functioned fully only since 1945* Under the chat^J 
which forbida it to establish a standard curriculut 
the board electa Iti own officers and enacu tta 
operating rules* Ita membera may be advised bo 
cannot be Instructed by their respective par^^ 
bodies. The AIA therefore has no direct control' 
NAAB and accrediting* 

Schools of Afchlleclote 

The number of institutions In the United Sta 
offering professionaf curridulumi^ in architecture S| 
grown from 13 In 1900 to 64 in 1953. Ail butt 
of the degree-granting schools of architecture I 
paru or divisions of recognised universitlea, collega 
or Inatitutes of technology. Their admlntstrail' 
relitjonshipa are variid. (See table 8-) In 
past there were a larger number of departments j 
architecture in colleges of engineering and li^|| 

'■4$. 
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i^i^M-.'mMm'*^i4 M preientt the trend U 
|'y^ir<i bitinhin^ the initroctlon ir» autonomoui or 
^llll^Dtonomoui ichooU. la « number of lottt> 
»<l»06l or department of «rchltectur« U 
^- d^joilAAOt element la « college or ichool ol fiae 



r'itUf deilgn, Architecture and applied arU, or arcU« 
fl|ctait>Qd allied arti. 



^ «. mnttof^iKiiHtdvrt 



a. AutooottMi u2>ocl or cot* 
iegt of artUucfi/ij dcaa 
itipoottble aircctljr to ib» 
jpr««id«;(it or prorott 



Seat-«utofiOmott« ubool 
&" (oot dtpartmcnt); beid ro- 
iMOiiUetoadciaofacol 



of liberal am. 



fine 



^ |ru** or tat«a<trlflt. 
S 4 DtpArtflitnt or Ithool with- 
1» * «>II«««i the tide of 
^v? ihW* JiKludti «rch!t«cture, 
ptpArtttCQt withla t ^ 
k|t of fiae titi, applied 



1^ Dtpiftmeot la a colfege of 
cdilat^rtfla or Initltuu of 
urbaoloar< 



Total. 



1 



45 



10 



17 



verilty, 



of 



Ufllvffiity 
Yale Uotvmitr. 



PenasyltAnia 
Stkte UaUetw 



In 1953-54, 64 <choole and departmcnie of archi* 
^ tecturc in the United Statea enrolled 11,353 pro- 
f^iilonal studenu, (See table 9*) Of th!i number^ 
||,362 were new etudenti, and 1,766 were graduated. 
j|rhc enrollment In the United States and Canada over 
fihe pait 20 ycare hai run ae iottows; 1931, 5,900; 
|;i?39, 4,300{ 1944, 1,700; 1951, 11,300. Since 1939 
ICthe enrollment has increased 163 percent 
f^: Schools of architecture, compared wUi olhcr pro- 
^^feslional athoolsg are generally small, th 1939 the 
J^edian school in the United States and Canada had 
K;o;nly 70 students, and three-fourths of all schools had 
0iwer than 100; in 1953 the median enrollment was 
but three-fourths of all schools had fewer than 
^^j *ftd one-fourth fewer tte!n 100. 
Mt^$tMdcrtt mortality in Schools of architecture is 
f||th^jr high. In general, only 1 student gradu^tea 
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for every 2X who eater. Seleetlvc admission in the 
schools where It practiced markedly reduces th^ 
mortality. This high rate ot attrition li not edo* 
catloftally satisfactory, but the profession does not 
regard it with alarm for the general reasoft that many 
students who do not remain in ichool to graduate 
become professional asslstanU and subprofesslcaal 
technicians required by practldtjig prindoal archi- 
tecta. Likewise^ transfer of itudeau or "defection** 
of graduates to related fields, such as construction 
and sales engineering, ts regarded as on the whole 
beneficial to the profession (ir not to the student)* 



ToMe 9.— Sftfrftftls eftroiltd tn sehoob of orditfecfufo fa Ao 
UnUed Siofes end CaAodd/195}->S4 



Ual. 'Sc 



ciLofire 



New proteujonJitudeats... 
Caadiditei reftSttered fori 
Fini proftiikaii decree 
Seeoad profeiiional degree. 



Noa;>rofeMk)DiJ itudeati tsUns coumi« 
Studenti gradutud witbi 
Flnt profeiitoAs] demo.. 
Seeoad profeuloaiLl degree. 




Admission Rtqutremenb 

The great majority of the collegiate schools of 
architecture admit studenu who have be<^n graduated 
from secondary schools, but the entrance require- 
menu are far from uniform. Privately controlled 
institutions generally limit enrollment, and they 
are selective in terms of rank of the applicant in hia 
secondary school and other qualifications, Publicly 
•upportcd institutions, with few exceptions, can be 
selective only In terms of required secondary school 
credit in certain subjecu. Subject requircmenu ' 
are shown in table 10. — 

Additional entrance requirements such as aptitude 
tests, interviews, and entrance examinations are 
reported In many institutions. Some publicly 
supported schools state that, although they are not 
permitted to be selective, they can effect desirable 
voluntary screening by these means, 

Preprofesjional education iii a college of liberal 
arts is a prerequisite for admission In 14' schools bf 
architecture, as foUowss (a) / yrflr— Universities of 
Minnesota, Utah, and Virginia, and State College 
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of WMhlngtoflj (b) i y wri— Unlvcf iltlei of CaU* 
fomiiif Floridni PcUolt, and WA»hIngti>ni and 
ColutnbUi Sunfordf Princ«t0D| and Yale Unlvef- 
•Weil (f) 4 ywf/ (degfee)---Hirvard University 
and Cranbrook Academy of Art 



VoUi ^O.^'-^teofvJdiy tdioot cftibte rt<|titr«d In cttfotn luVltdi 
for «d«tiil0ii t4 ichooli ^ orchhtchite 



Mith€ttit)c«*»^..;« 
Scl^jKti. 

Ctirl<^io3ar itoJial 




1.4 



■ ^ "I 



Tilt Currkulom and Dtgretl 

,The great majority of the collegia^ts «chooU of 
architecture offer a S^year currlcv\Igm# A curriculum 
of thii Ungth hat been required for accreditaUon by 
the NAAB itnce 1950. 

A typical curriculum !n aicUtecture now include! 
the follotnring iub]ecu; 

1» Subjecu of general educational value and u 
prerequiiltei for technical and profeutonal couriei; 
Engll^b, mathematica, phyilci, chemistry, sociologyi 
and economics* Othcrt som<?timei^!ncluded^aro 
historyi philosophy, and biological sciences. Some 
elective courses may also be taken. 

2/ Technical subjects: Mechanics and strength 
of materials, structural theory, construction (wood, 
steelj masonry, reinforced o: ncrete), mechanical 
equipment (heating, ventilation, air conditioning^ 
convey^ince, electrical, sanitation, ittuminatton, 
acouiitics), and graphics (instrument and freehand 
drawing, descriptive geometry, and perspective). 

3. Professional subjects, some of which have also 
general educational values; Design, theory of 
design, history of architecture, professional practice 
and ethics, specification writing, office management 
and contracts, working drawings, model making, 
modeling and sculpture, and thesis. Electives 
include art history, archeology, and esthetics^ 

In general, the straight 5-year curriculums fsH 
* Into two groups: The integrated curriculums and the 
. divided, or upper and lower division, curriculums* 
In the former, the general, technical, and professional 



Studies are distributed through 5 years on the 
sumption that the profesilonat and skill eoUflH^ i^^^ 
better taught in a longer sequence and that U^Vix^lij^' 
mature uppercUssman gains more benefit from:!^ 
courses In economics or philosophy. The prop6til£l| 
of the 2-plus-3 schedule claim the advanugti I 
screening la the first 2 years, eisl^r icttfUt^^^ 
transfers or junior college graduates, and Intewi^' 
coordination of professional and techntCll yipilSr 
upper3yeara* . ' ; ■\''~'':.:^f;A: 

The degree confwed for compleof^n of tb^^^lj^* 
fesslonal curriculum In architecture is usually ba^ 
elor of architecture, but a very few schooU--o^jf| 
of those that are accredited*-confer the degr^rp 
bachelor of science tn architecture* The tJf^yM *"^ 
of C^alifomia and the Virginia Polytechnld laltli 
grant a bacheloV of science degree at the end of ^ 
fourth yi^ar and a maitcr^s degree In archlt<^u|f 
the end of the fifth year, tjut tbe latt^r'dj^^ "'^^^ 
these InstltuttobV^la considered by'#|;f 
Architectural AccrcJicing Board as equiVi 
bachelor^ degree in archttecturV Irt^e l^ ^,,,. 
degrees conferred In recent years U shQ#,||f||^^ 
Harvard and Princeton perrnlt tete#^f| 
ules for their own. g^erM <iOl]ege ktt^irgriiil 
(including those at RadcUffe CoUege) jr^^.^W , 
fesslonii stiidles \n third <>r fourth yeiKw^J«(J'^ 
as bachelor o| arts degree credits, Pijin^^^ 
professional degree being master of fi|l| i^ri 
end oJ the sixth year. This combinaU^¥hi^^^ 

_.aad.pxofesstonal degree schedule Is posiible^l 
schools as a special curriculum. Yale and the U 
chusetts Institute of Technology are cultlvatlrig 
combination with some liberal aru menV cbltcj 

A few schools of archiucture ofifer t-^cb 
institute type courses In such fields as draftln| a ^ 
specification writing. Degree curriculums are iomj| 
timet offered in such fields as industrial design^ Ip 
terior decoration, city planning, and landsca]^ 
architecture. A considerable number of schoou 
offer to nonprofessional students such courses as th^ 
appreciation of architecture, history of architecturep 
arid housing and honie planning. 
Cfodaole Woik - ^ 

A limited amount of graduate work Is offered to 

* architecture and closely related fields. For ths 
academic year 1952-53, 22 schools of architecture 
reported tW they conferred a total of 193 master's 
degrees ana a total of 4 doctor^s degrees* (Set 
table 11.) During the 6 years 1947-48 througk 
1952-53 a total of 11 doctor*s degrees were cotvferre<!t 
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1,M7 
108 


18S 
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2.04S 


193 


4 



7 by Harvard Unlv^rtity, 2 by Princeton Univtraity 
idd 1 each by Columbia and Cornell Unlversitlei/ 

A «urvty made tn 19S0 resulted Ja the data ehown 
k tablet 12. 

Only a few achooli of architecture have well 
organized graduate programi. Work for the master*! 
I degree often represents a shift from architecture td 
' city planning or from architectural engineering to 
■ research. The few doctorates are usually taken 
I under a nonarchitcctural faculty In such subjects as 
history, esthetics, theory of design, and engineering. 

Graduate work is pursued by students who are 
preparing to engage in research or to teach. Verr 
few practitioners of architecture engage in graduate 
. ttudy: the 3-year internship essential for practice is 
I 1 deterring factor tn the development of graduate 
. ^ork for them. 

i llie tack of graduate degrees, especially the 

uc 



doctorite, puu the architect *t a considerable dls* 
advantsge \n case he seeks ndvancement ta academic 
rank or in position Iri a govirnmenul tgcacyt It 
mty be noted that currently only two deans of 
schools of architecture hold earned doctoratii 4ni 
that one has no degree. Many full professors hold 
only bachelor's degrees, and some have no degrees* 
Until very recently the winning of the Pome PH«e 
or the Paris Priie, with consequent study at the 
fecole des Beaux AxM (diploma— Arctttecte Dipl6mt 
pour le Gouvernement Franfals), or the Americaa 
Academy In Rome (no degree--^ntitled to Fellow of 
the American Academy In Rome) arried much more 
prestige Oian a doctorate. Although the luster ol 
these two top prices has become somewhat dimmed, 
the nf^nnlng of one of them, or one <rf the lesser 
uaveltng fellowships attached to particular schools, 
carries greater weight with the profession than does 
advanced academic work. . 

PosfsrcdiiaU OffeMnj^T^'^ * 

Although the American Institute of Architects 
survey reveals that a high percentage of registered 
architects have Improved their competence by post- 
college studies in many professional and rekted 
specialties, it is kriown that this was done on an 
individual basis under a variety of auspices. Within 
the past decade there has been a marked upsurge of 
educational activities! among the practicing archl* 
tects which has been stimulated and fostered by the 

To&lt 11— Stcend dssresi cttttti by Klieoli ofvirc)ilUcluf« 
qnd ftvmUrt of tondldate* lor iht d^s*^**/^^^'^ 



Archiucturti 

M. Afchiteclurt----— — - 
ML $. in Arch'itKturt^*...^^..— 
Kl A« in AichUecture...^. 



Ph.D. 

Qtyplinniflgt 

M.Towri Plinftlog....... 

Wt. City PJanoirtg-.i... - 

M. Sdcrtce....... 

M. Rfglonsl Plinmng...,......w..., 

Mi City sod Regiopii Flsnnlnt..... 

Kf. Commurihy sod R<s^nftl Ptinning.. 
Architectural eastnetriog snd building coa- 
itrticdoflt ^ \, « . 

M. S. in ArcMlcciurtt Eft«?tv<enng..... 

M. ArcWtemral Engineering-.*,..... 

Building Q>nitf\ictioii..v. 
Lsndjcipe trchit«toret ^ 

M. XtndKtpe Architecture . • » • ^ . »• • . 
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iiiUonil und iliflf officer! of the AIA M h»ii tot 
the tJme belrtg, taken the form of aduU education 
itach at aemlnarti lympoiiai and lecture •erlei Jft 
conlunctbii with coaventloni and regutar meeting. 
CSoftiequetttly thire . developed % receptive atUtude 
for more Intensive ipedal e&roHment cour$ei $uch at 
Initttutei or workihopi| Wblch witl involve ttiore 
exteniWely than at preient the faeuttlei and f adittlei 
of the profciitonal ich^a* The pretent acatteted 
offertnga of format poatgraduate work are inadequate 
tn terma of the rapid evolutjpn and Increaiing 
complexStjr of practice and the related technologies 

Some Current P^obltma 

Architectural education la currently beaet irith a 
number of problemii aome of which it aharea In 
common with other fortni of professional educationt 
A few of them will be stated briefly. 

FifsU for the good of the pr^ofeaston and the 
elevMion of professional education ^n architecture 
there should be greater lelectlvity in admitting new 
studerits. To admit large numbers of studepta 
wlthcut screening them carefully lowers the acWeve- 
rtietit of the professional Khoot> wastes its ener^el 
on the incapable, and often does much damage to 
student* who are cast out as Muref. , . 

A few schools of architecture employ way! and 
means beyond the general testa in the Ufiiverslty 
admission procedure to evaluate their applicanta. 
The group as a whole needs to take fte^a iiJ that 
direction. Several other forma of professional edu-» 
cation have had considerable succ^a with aptttiide 
tests and psychological examinations* Some ar** 
rangement with the Educational Testing Service or 
some other testing agency to develop screening 
techniques for architecture might well be made. 

A 2-3 curriculum plan possessea an advantage 
over the S^year integrated curriculum in that the 
preprofeisSonal yearly devoted to education in the 
liberal arts and sciences, can be used both to provide 
general education and to screen out the students 
who do not possess the capacities required to learn 
the profession of architecture and to succeed in 
ptactice.^ The obvious disadvantage in the arrange* 
ment is that it differentiates too sharply between 
liberal and specialized education. 

SfconJi a problem arises in architectural education 
because only a limited number of secondary school 
graduatea who appty for admission present a suffix 
cient mastery of such disciplines as mathematics and 
English and adequate iptellectual maturity to under- 




uke professional study. This situation is bwidf '^ 
part to the instruction provided in the high ichoo& 

Thirst there Is need to develop among archlteciujff 
atudenu and the membera of thei profeaslQi|| m 
greater appreciation and understanding of re^^||| 
and (i) ability to engage |n research tetiyitli 
Building, essentially an ancient craft !nduati^i:|^ 
adopted iome elemenu of modem acJeece? 
technology but by no meana to the aatn0 tt, 
have many other newer Industrie!* A ifaijor - 
tive in architecture, ia tv; edu ate leadera 
without neglecting the creative and human 
can complete the conversion of building Into a 
century industry in which research U A central b)i^ 
too!. This objective require! the deyelopmefli|J|| 
graduate atudy and training in reaearch, the 
of which is at pKsent very limited. The conidj^ 
research in or by the professional scho6ljliel^P 
develop research attltudei on the part 6f u|4/ 
graduates -wjic^ will .betome general pracUt| 

iPokrrV;'r'riew approach is needed in tKe^^l 
of several subjecu of the Architectural ciifit^ljp^ 
Owing to the close rclattonship between *flM^ 
and structural engineering and to the earl^lrlll 
nating influence of en|pineering ^tducition^ ^ ^.-^ 
and ehei3^tstr^1b|a^^ taught frequepdyali|^^^ 
duction and prereqalsUe to engineeriiijf a^We 




In architectwe they have, therefore; tend|l!i^|] 
deaign only through t^e lelection of tiiatefllf|| 
equipment developed by englneer-manufaciitj 
Wis relationship may well contlnuei t>ut^^ 
sciences, nptably physiology and cHmatologyi sS 
also be included In the curriculum. Moreov^ef^fp 
these sciences should be taught with much i\m 
reference to human reactions and requIremenUi"^ 
thereby as sources of criteria in design. \yith it|^ 
precise and workable knowledge of geography 
climatology the architect's designs may take gre^ty^ 
advantage of the favorable forces of nature. 

Instruction in esthetics presenu peculiar dlfii^ 
ties because it has remained close to philosophy a|j 
has not leaned suHiciently upon the expcrlmenj^ 
psychologists, sociologistB, and others who ; a( 
pioneering in the development of a rational estlie^^ 
The problem here Is to develop and teach ?i m^< 
functional and useful esthetic which !s related nl 
only to visual but also to other kinds of f hy^^ 
psychological satisfactions derived ifofti thf to| 
impact of the environment which create the sensej 
well-being. 
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fij^i V^^^ breadtli o{ educftUon ind under* 
itlndiog required of one In the luccessful practice of i 
architecture present^ a terioui problem. It ii a€« 
^nowledged on every hand that a itrictl/ ipeclallted 
^rriculuna ai a meani of educating the profeislonal 
Architect U not adequate In theie times of Increasing 
^rnplexlty of life and greater Interdependence Jo 
huinan relatloui. While the technical and profei* 
l!6oal content ii not to be underratedi {netructlon In 
* other subjecu broader In character should also be 
provided to the end that architects may deal InteUi* 
g^tly with matters outs!de their field and bo compe* 
tent to appraise their professional work In iti relation 
to society and to other professions. 

Although most schools are constantly reviewing 
curriculums and methodsi there Is a strong feeling 
that occasional adjustments and Internal reforms will 
i^ot solve the pjpblems of professional education In 
architecturCi the complete of the time spai^ the 
professional contenti and the general content/ *It is 
t>elieved that there should be a reexamination and 
major reorientation of the whole philosophy and 
structure of higher education! undertaken seriously, 
objectively, and cooperatively by educators con- 
cerned with administration, the liberal arts, and the 
professional field. Such a study and program would 
have as its objective the intent that every degree 
holder should be educated as well as trained, without 
further prolongation of the process/ It Is believed 
that such a study would find, in the traditions and 
experience of architectural education, constructive 
principles potentially beneficial to both professional 
and general higher education. 

Sixth, although the curriculum titled '^architec* 
tural engineering^^ and the degree '^architectural 
engineer*' have been used for half a centur/t there 
is increasing dissatisfaction with them on vhci part 
of both architectural and engineering boards of ac- 
creditation and licensure. As hybrid terms, they 
are a source of confusion. Until very recently the 
National Architectural Accrediting Board would not 
consider for accreditation curriculums titled "archi* 
tectural engineering^/' even though some of them are 
almost identical with some programs in architecture. 
Officially, 19 such curriculums arc now accredited 
by the Engineers Council for Professional Develop- 
ment, the engineering accr<^ditation body, but only 
On the basis of their engineering content 

The confusion is due In some instances t<^seman<* 
tics. It would be well not to employ the terms 
architectural engineering and architectural engineer 



and to use only the terms architecture and engineer* 
Ing as denoting two different types of activity, in 
sonr»e Instances, the term ^'architecture-structural 
option*^ has been adopted for the erstwhile archi- 
tectural engineering curriculum, which leads to the 
degree bachelor of architecture. The University of 
Illinois, the first Institution to grant the degree b 
architectural engineering, has recentiy adopted the 
term "architecture-engineering optioii" leading to 
the degree bachelor of architecture. Training for 
structural englr^eering or buUdjng con'cracting,;nlgLa 
well be titied "building technology*' or some 'ilmllar 
titie, omitting the word architecture, and continue 
under engineering accreditation. 

Swnih, In architectural as In other forms of 
professional education, an ever-present problem Is to 
obtain a sufildent numberof competent and Inspiring 
teachers, for they are either the bottieneck or the 
key to the desired result SchooU of architecture 
compete for staff jxijlpthe praeticing profession. 
Only as there Is atHenhanced appreciation of the 
importance of the profession to society aud of the 
teachers who train the required personnel will the 
financial rapport be provided to attract talented 
professional men Into teaching and retain them in 
academic positions of prestige and dignity. For the 
schools the problem is also one of providing some 
training in the art of teaching, both for those who 
will be the future teachers and for those who are now 
members of their faculties. The Association of 
Collegiate Schools of Architecture has only begun 
to deal with this problem by holding seminars on 
teaching methods in the several subject matter fields/ 

Schools of Archlfecturt 

This list includes 59 member schools of the As« 
sociation of Collegiate Schools of Architecture as of 
October 15, 1954, and 10 nonmember schools which 
offer courses or curriculums In architecture* 

The asterisk X*) denotes accreditatioti by the 
National Architectural Accrediting Board. This 
beard's activities do not extend to Canada. The 
numbers following the name? of the schools Indicate, 
the enrollment of students in degree curriculums 
during the year 1953-54. The first number Indk 
cates enrollment In the curriculum leading to the 
first professional degree; the second number Indi- 
cates enrollment in curriculums leading to graduate 
degrees. 
AuftxuA 

AUb»ma Polytccbnie lostituUi ScL^ol of AreHitecturt so<I tbe 
Arti/ 207,0 
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UolvenSt/ of Arkinaii Ccl1eg« of Am ind Sciencei, Dtptrt* 
wot of Arckitecture, 7i| 0 

CAUfOMU 

Otlifornlt StaU Polytedtdfi C^nege, En^DeeHal DivtiSoD, 

Department of Arcbttectoril Ea|iDeer{&t» 160^ 0 
Suflford UoivertUy, Dep&nttetit of Art 4ftd Archltecturt, 71, 0 ' 
Uo}yenStf of Ctlifonilt^ Sdiool of AjrcUteeturt,^ 300^ 1 
Uaiveriitjr of Southern CaUfortklt, School of Archlttctur«^^ 
401,3 

CotOlLADO 

Volfmitf of ^orAdOt CtXitgt of Eo^secri&f, DepArtaeot of 
CSvil tad ArcUiectttral E«|toeerin|, 122^ 0 

CoNNBcncvt 

YaIc Uolverttty, Sehool of Pbe Ami DeptrtmeDt of ArchW 

DtimcT Of CoLuuiu 
QitboU< Unlvenlty of Atter]cA» Scbod of Eo^aceHoi and 

Architecture^ Dtpartmeat of Architecture,^ 144, 4 ' 
HovAtd Ui^ivenlt^r, School of Engioeerbt: tod A^rcMucture, 

Dep&rtmeot of Architecture,* 101, 0 ' 

UDiverttty of Florida, CoUe^ of Architecture ipd Allied >.rti,* 

511,9 * 
Ualvertlty qi Mlaoil, Depmmtot of Aichitectui il ED^JneeriDg, 

m,o 

GftOROtA 

Georgia Institute of TechDology, School of Architecture,* 244, 4 

lOABO 

Uolveriity of Idaho, College of Letters and Science, Departmtfit 
of Art and Architecture, 47, 0 

ItUNOta 

IllinoU totiltute of Technology, Dtviiion of Engineering, De* 
partment of Architecture,* ISi, 7 

Univerilt/ oi lUinoii, OoUege of Fine and Applied Am, De- 
partment of Architecture,* 970, 22 

Unlvenit/ of Notre Dame, College of Engineering, Department 
of Architecture,^ 164, 0 

Iowa 

Iowa State College, Dlvinon of Engineering, Departmeat of 
Architrcture aod Architectural Engineering,* 218, 3 

KAKtAa 

Kansas State College, School of Engineering and Architecture, 
Department of Architecture and Allied Am,* 167, 4 

Univeriity of Rantai, School of Engineering ind Architecture^ 
Department of Architecture,* 234, 2 

LoUUtAMA 

Tulane Umveritty, School of Architecture,* 145, 0 

MASSACRUftfim 

Harvard Umvertity, Graduate School of Design, Department 

of Architecture,* 100,1$ 
Mauachusetta Inithuie of Technology, School of Architecture 

and Planning,* 124, 26 f. 
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MldtlOAN 

Cranhrook Academy of Art^ Department of Arebtteeturt, a; 
Unlvcrilty of Detroit, College of Eniineertng, Departi&eMf, 

Aichttecturat Engineering, 219, 0 . : . 

Unlveritty of h4lchlgan, CoUcge of Architecture and 

263, 7 ' -■^t-ri 

MlKKaiOTA * ^ 

Ufttvenlty of MInneaoU, School of Architecture^* 119, 0 0 
*Miaaotflu ' :|; 

Waihlogtoa Ufllveralty, School of Archlteeture,* l$S, 0 4 

MOHTAKA ^ \ 

Montana State College, Divtilon of Eogtoeerini, Depaitttea^^ 
Architecture, 7), 0 

KuaAaitA 

Vnlvenlty of Nebraska,* College of Engineering and Arch|ii 
ture, Department of Architecture,* 129, 0 

Kbw Jsiuirr 

PHficetod University, School of Architecture,* 92, 0 

Ntw Mexico 

Un!veraUy<){ New Me^cO|'G>llege of Engineering, Depar^ 
of ArchtTectural Engineering, J7, 0 
Niw YOAK 

Columbia Unlvenlty, School of Architecture,* 1J6, II 
The Cooper Unton Art School M dejjre^ granting, Ui^f 
Cornell Untvertity, College of Architecture,* Wt 2 - - itf 
Pratt Inatituu, The Art School, Department of ArchltecMi^ 

KentAlaer Polytechnic Inttitite, Divliton of ArcUt 

S>iicuie Uolvenlty, College of Tiie ArU, School of 
ture,* 142,0 

North Caaouita 
North Carolina State College, School of Design, Depi^ 
of Architecture,* 206^0 ' 
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ONE of the olieit of the «ru kod the youngest , 
of the ''profesiioni/* «i defined by the Itte 
Preitdent tx>weU of H«rvard| eptly detcribei the 
preeeot ditemme aod chftUenge of profeiriohft) cdrx* 
cAtlod for huilneti* Buitneii !i tn all-pervasive 
activity to modem society, and !u many services 
demand a wide variety of levels and types of Ulent 
The rapid expansion in scope and complexity in 
business in the last two generation^ has created the 
need for people specially trained in business admttii$^ 
tration and the several specialties into which it has 
been divided, 

Gtneiql EvolMrton of Buslneis 

Some elernents of **business'* have entered into the 
relation between men since the time when they began 
to exchange goods and services. Ai long M these 
relations remained simple, the bttsiness side <rf t 
transaction was quite incidental to the niore unglble 
results of the cfforu of the artisan, the farmer, the 
artist, and the sailor, to mention only ai km As 
business became more complicated with advances In 
the arU, higher specialization, and higher standards 
of living, the site of the average business unit in- 
creased. There are still many ^*one*man shops** in 
industry and trade, and this situation will probably 
continue as long as freedom of entry is safeguarded 
and the initial investment is not too great How- 
ever, the great bulk of the gross national product of 
goods tnd services comes out of business units which 
represent substantial aggregations of personnel and 
investment, which must be integrated into an effec- 
tive and productive mechanism. Such a typical 
modem bnsi ac^i unit must be directed by sonjeonc 
who has mas'ufcd the art of business administration. 

The primary function of the business enterprise it 
to produce goods or services. Normally this involves 
members of the arts and professions, the engineer, 

•Dean, School of Bu»iom AJ^nifiJitritioo, Univ«ri5ty ol 
Kfinncsotat president, Amerieia AuocUtion of ColU^ats School 
of Butlnm, 19S2-SJ, 
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the artist^ the iktlled tradeso^m When ieveril 
these are working (n on^ enterprise^ one of them n^^| 
quickly recognize the need for direction Md eont^ 
and develop a capacity for business fdminlstiraU^^ 
As his business grows, he ^11 bring in or develop i| 
sistanu and speclalisu to interpret the market^ d|i|| 
tribute the p^ducti and diyide the proceeds amc^ 
the participants, There U no exclusive path to, <| 
method of training for, business Adminlstrat^ 
Top executive^.may com4 from the niost unliki|j^| 
sources, However, there is an unmisUkable and E| 
creasing trend toward specialized and profe»it^|^ 
training at the various levels for speciali2e<|^^^^^ 
managerial functions in business. 1^ 
Whether business manageAent in iu various s^ 
claltles meriu the title of ^'prolmhn" Is a m 
question; WhStther the problem of operating a b 
ness unit in an increasingly complex society d^s<^ 
the professional type of patient, objective, and i^|> 
less research is much less subject to debate, JPur 
more, the attitudes of the new generation of en 
ened businessmen toward their responsibiliUee^ 
society compare favorablt^ with the principles 
social responsibility espouse ^ hy the older established 
professions. 

Number of Persons 

Any estimate of the number of persons in busJnW 
would be rather meaningless; In a sense, it Invplvn 
all of those who offer a commodity or service for si^ 
An outside figure for this would be the total numb! 
of gainfully occupied persons, which would be about 
42 percent of the population. This report is cpflr 
cerned primarily with those specialties and levels bf 
responsibilities for which professional training in ffr 
stitutions of higher learning yields a distinct persons) 
and social advantage. It is not possible to estimiU 
even this limited figure because the gross figurej e! 
the census do not pecmit a meaningful differcn 
However,^ome clue to the rapidly rising imporjinjl 
of professional preparation in business is given In 9^ 
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ItftreAitAg ^nrollmcau \n profettioatl icbooti to be 
, lisdlctted Uttn 

Ot^t of the dlitloguIiUng cliArACteriitici of a piro# 
Ye^ilofl which hti "arrived" It a lyMcrn of Uceniure, 
preiumAbl/ eitAbtlihed to protect tlie public tntereit 
0f thii triterioti buibei4 hai hirdl/ apptoached 
the threihold of profeiiloDil Acceptance. There U 
00 lieeoilns per ae for baiineai mafiagen, Uce&iea 
are required for ceruia ipedalixed buibeti ler^cea. 
Id all Suui Accounuoti muit have a Uceoie tf thejr 
^ib to practice ai Certified Public Accouounti* 
In mady Sutei formal tralftbg in accounting ta 
profeiitonal ichoolt ti recogotzed among the qual!« 
ficaUoni of the applicant for auch a Ucenie. In man/ 
Statca real-eitate brokera and lecurity dealert majr 
operate onl/ under a liceniet To be sure, certain 
kindl of busineii mun tbtatn a charter^ such ai 
banki and public uttUties, or muit obtardlH^enaa 
under local police ponrer, but these are not related to 
quettiona of profetiional competence and the training 
necessary for such business. 

professional Orgonlzattons 

The number of organizations in business is |egion| 
it Is said that the businessman has a propensity for 
^'joining/* In addition to over-all organ! zations, 
such as the United States Chamber of Commerce 
and the National Association of Manufacturers, 
there are hundreds of trade associations that seek 
to improve the position of their own special areas. 
It is a short step from the trade association to 
organizations of a professional or scmSprofessional 
nature In business. There are organizations available 
to appeal to almost any specialty^ including many 
subdivisions. Examples of these are the American 
Marketing Association, the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, the American Institute of Ac* 
countants, the National Sales Executives Associa* 
tion, and the National Association of Cost Account- 
ants. In the general field of management there are 
the American Management Association and the 
Society for the Advancement of Management Some 
of these organizations carry on extensive research 
programs and take a vital interest in educational 
programs in preparation for their profession. In 
addition to the national organizations there are 
State and local unlu in the same specialties. 

Evoluilon of EducaHon for Business # ♦ 

The mam stream of the present curriculuni of 
professional education' In busings rises from many 
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lourceii but the two primary tributaries have been 
the daisicAl field of economlci Md the vocAtlonal 
field of bookkeeping. The UAditlohal birth year of 
clatslcal economics ti I77d, the publication dAte d 
Ad*ra Smiths tFiotih ^fJfaiiohs* Under A fApldly 
developing; economy, both In England and els^here, 
In the^\9th century this simple elementary courae 
of ecor4om!ci branched out into many spedaltiea, 
such as monetary theory, International uade, fiscal 
policy, labor theoryi and economic fluctuations. 

It was A ihort step from the sta^dy of theory to 
tu appUcatlons, particularly >a dke study turned 
from the nation ai a unit to Iti ccuiponent parte, and 
ultimately to the bustnesi unlt^ The need for tools 
for both internal and external measurement was 
recognized at an early suge, and some Attention wa 
given to cutis tlca And Accounting. If the complexion 
of the f Acuity strongly f Avored the ^'applied** side 
of economics, It was easy to add a few 'V^ctlcal^ 
courses and, with piopiKr encourajsement from unt* 
verslty Administratis and business friends, esubtish 
a school of business administration. This was par* 
ticularly true on the campus of a university which 
had a strong tradition of professional schools. There 
was more resisunce to the establishment of such a 
school In college! or universities where there was a 
suong liberAl Arts tradition. In some unl^ersltlea 
the department of economics was the strong nucleua 
of the school of buslnesi administration and remained 
within it4 At other universities there was a separa* 
tlon. The practical side of economics was aug« 
mented and became the nucleus of the school of 
business administration, white the theoretical side 
remained as a department among the social sciences 
in the liberal arts component of the university^ 

The development from the technical side may be 
said to have begun In the ''business colleges^^ for 
penmanship, bookkeeping, and secretarial training at 
the secondary school level In the latter half of the 
last century. This kind of training entered the public 
high schools as secretarial and bookkeeping training 
about the same time, but really flourished only after 
1890. However, before this, Instruction In book- 
keeping progressed Into more advanced phases of 
accounting and finance, which merited attention well 
above the secondary school level. Need for this 
more advanced instruction appeared first in the major 
imetropolitan centers and wai met primarily by night 
school programs. Some of the largest of the present 
schools of business admini9trat!on have their major 
enrollment in part-ttme students studying at night* 
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The merging of theee two itreami of development 
hat reiulted in tchooli with varying emphatei on the 
applied and specific^ bordering on the vocationali and 
the general or theoretical, with major attention to 
the long-range and the pver-al) aipectf/ Thii li not 
to suggest that training fo«^]>us!neiS Is given ezclu« 
siveljr In tehoota of buiinMi admlnlitratlon* The 
probtemi of bttilneia admit tstration are also betng 
approached from the eng:;heering sldei 'through 
courses and department! ano even schools of indui« 
trial engineering; and from:: political ictencei where 
the emphasis may be laid on pubUc administration. 

A special phase of development of education for 
business adminlatratlon {i the professional achool at 
the post baccalaureate level. It usually carries the 
title of ''graduate school/' but the emphasis Is not on 
graduate training based on an undergraduate major 
in business. The primary purpose is to serve the 
student whose baccalaureate degree wis earned in 
other fields, such as in liberal arts, engineering^ or 
law. These schools tend to emphaslte the mana-^ 
gerial function, rather than the highly specialized 
applications. 

Sujveys ond Sfuditt 

The field of education for businesa administration 
has been examined from time to time, but never with 
the thoroughneas which has marked the surveys In 
other prof esstona, such as medicine, pharmacy, en* 
gineering, and law* Attempts have b^ made to 
obtain financial aupport for an adequate study, com* 
parable to the scope of the studies of other profes* 
sions, but without succeas. 

Limited surveya have been made, which have been 
very useful to facultiea and administrators. The 
report of the first major survey appeared in the 
golden anniversary year of the first school of business 
administration, the University of Pennsylvania 
Wharton School of Finance and CJommerce, and was 
titled Unmrsily Education for J5«/t«w*— a study of 
existing needs and practices, by J, H. S. Bossard and 
J. F* Dewhurst Surveys of needs and requirementa 
have been launched on a small scale in some of the 
specialties in the business field,* The American 
Institute of Accountants has appointed a Commia* 
sion on Standards of Education and Experience for 
the CPA, which is currently studying the relationship 

^ VnUtnUy ci VtantrUthU Pf<a. Pki?i4<!pWt. Pt^ 191 1 
kitM%9^, Mi46«*por»i, MjaiL. Iflduitrtd ReUt^oBi Ccatcr, tlnlvtntty el 



of accounting turrlculums to the needs of the pro. 
fesslon and to the licensure laws of various States, 

Ediicottona! Assoelotlons 

The American Association df Collegiate Schools e( 
Business (AACSB) Is the major over-all organization 
for schoola of business administration at the cotte|| 
leveli aa distinguished from the buiinesa coUegei ai|^ 
more elementary level, and from thei teacbe^^ e^" 
business aubjecta In the secondary achools< Thai 
association was oreanlted tn 1916. It hai a membeK' 

• ship of 76 schools, and ii host to at least ati equ^' 
number of represenutives of nonmember schools a( 
its annual convention., when common problema aii 
discussed. Membera'oip is on an institutional baii^^ 
and schoola are usually repreaented by deans, id. 
thoughf acuity members are frequently In attendance. 
Organizations of specialties within the field o| 
business are numerous, Vaied^ usually on personal 
membership of. -^a^Kera and directors within th| 

vapecial areas* arc the Amertcaa 

Accounting Alsociation, American Alioclation of 
University Teachers of Insurance, American Busjneii 
taw Association, the Academy of Managemeiit, 
American Cblleglate Reuiling Association, Amertcaa 
Finance Association, American Marketing Assocta? 
tlon, and the Associated University Bureaus ef 
Business and Economic Research, 

The AACSB and several of theae specialixed 
organizattona have Joined In a Council for Profes- 
sional Education for Business. The purpose of the 
council is to study the common probtemi of the pro* 
fesslon, to emphasize the Interrelations of the 
speclaltiea, and to strengthen the sundards of good 
training and education In this new profession. 

Accredftafton 

Accreditation was not part of the original Inten* 
tion In the establishment of the AACSB/ It wai 
only an association of the ploneera who recognized 
the problems and weaknesses of the new type dL 
professional education* Early In the life of the 
association, certain standards of excellence were 
established for the guidance of Its own members, and 
to den^onstrate to the other units on the university 
campus the claim to usefulness and academic respect* 
ability of the newest of the professional schools. 
Over the years, additional schools have been re* 
celved into membership, subject to meeting thc 
standards, which have been reviewed and revised 
periodically. Without seeking the responsibility^ 
the association has become the de facto accrediting 
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ifene/ In tti field, through recognition by other 
i^ndei, iuch 4i the Veterans* Adminlitrationi ind 
^he Office of Education, S. Department of HeaUbi 
Eiducatlorti and Welfare, 

School 

The Wharton School of Finance and Commerce it 
tteot^itjtd ai the firit ichoot of buitn^ adm!ntitra« 
don At the college teveL Xtwat eitabliihed in 18fti| 
giid had no rivaU yntil 18!^, when the unlvenltlei of 
Chicago and CtUfomta eiubliihed ichooli* There* 
lifter the number Increated raptdl)r» 

The toul number of ichooli offering buslneii 
cuniculumi at preient U hard to determine becauie 
j programi range from thote of the autonomous pro- 
feational tchopt tn a university to the modesty but 
' imbltlousi offering of a few "applied'' courses in a 
department of economici and busineas In a Itberal 
«rta college. The beit^ though hlghlf informaV 
eoontii the biennial survey of organized curricbl^ms 
jn business adminletration by H. G, Wrigllt, execu<^ 
tive secretary of Delta Sigma Pi, professional 
business fraternity. 

The latest (1954) survey lisU 173 undergraduate 
and 6 graduate schools of business administration 
of which 76 are members of the AACSB, The 
undergraduate schools are predominantly 4*year 
schoolsv There are 131 programs which enroll 
freshmen, 9 which begin with sophomores, and 30 
which begin with the junior yean There arc 9 
I which cover 5 years, including a work-study program 
j or an evening study program* The 6 graduate 
I schooU are on a 2-year basis, althovigh in several 
cases, aucb as Chicago and Dartmouth, this time 
may be cut in half by an appropriate combination 
: with the iinal year of the undergraduate program. 
dMaoy. of ^e . undergraduate schools also offer a 
graduate -program, which may be administered 
independently or through the graduate school. Of the 
179 school* mentioned; 76 have evening divisions. 

Education for business is not limited to the schools 
described above. There are autonomous schools in 
specialized areas at the college level, such as the 
School of Industrial Relations at Cornell, the newly 
established schools of industrial administration at 
Carnegie Instltuteof Technology, and at Massachu* 
setts Institute of Technology, and the schools of re- 
Uiling at the University of Pittsburgh and at New 
YorV University. At more elemenury levels, In* 
structiOd is offered in organized programs at junior 
^"eges, private business colleges, and commer- 
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dal high schools, but these programs are beyond the 

scope of this paper* • ; 

^;:inf^ljrtent:-/^ 

The trend toward college education for business Is 
Indicated In the enrollments In this field as *hown in 
uble 13. The table Is subject to statistical tmper* 
fections due to difficultlca of comparability over a 
long period; bui the growth is unmistakable. The 
effect of acceleration under the preiiure bf the post- , h 
war rush of veterans Is apparent (o the high propor- 
tion* of the toul number of degreei which were ^ 
granted in 1949 and 1950 In commerce and bustnesi. 
Thia reflecti In part the elasticity of staff and fa* \ 
duties in teaching business administration (probably 
at some expense In quality) as compared to other pro« 
fesslonal schools which are limited by laboratory and 
clinical facilities. 1 
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Admlsilon RequIremenH 

The accepunce of the principle of a sound mixture 
of general education with professional preparation 
hat created no special problem for the freshmaa 
entering the university with Intentions to major In 
business administration. Normal college entrance 
qualifications, including the interview where it Is 
required, are sufficient for admission to the school of 
business administration which Is on the 4-ycar basis. 

Schools which are on a 2- o? 3-year basis accept 
studenta by transfer from a general college or the 
lower division of the college of liberal arU of the 
university, or from Independent instltutibni of 
higher learning, such as junior colleges and liberal 
arts colleges^ These transfer studenu mtfy be ac^ 
cepted without reference to pattern, except that It be 
in the liberal arta tradition. However, there haa 
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long been a tendcncjr to pretcribe cerulo biilc ''pre* 
profeiiioAat courieV luch ai accounting and priA* 
ctplet o( «c6n6ndc«, to be taken before admttilon 
Into the profeiilonal achoot/ llie number ind klndi 
of luch preprofeulonal counei required have beeo 
A lubjeet of experiment and diicuiiton for many 

Ai b other profeiiloni, thent li considerable dtn 
cuislon of the deslrablUty of a liberal aru degree as 
the onljr appropriate foundation for a profeiilonal 
education* Law schools have moved b this direo 
tion, and medical schools have recommended it^ In 
•pite of the obvious exteniton of the formal learning 
process. Harvard, Sunford, and recently Columbia^ 
are the leading examplee of ichools requiring a 
bachelor's degree (not necessarily In liberal arU) for 
admission^ since they are on an etctuilvely post^ 
baccalaureate basis. 

Profeiilonol Curriculum ond Desrees V» 

The curriculum for the bachelor's degree In bull* 
ness adminiitration has been a working compromise 
between, the demands of specialization and of brojtd 
basic traintngv To achieve reipecubility as a new 
member of the university famllyi the school of busi* 
neii admlnliuatlon had to eschew coumci which 
were "too vocational" Part of the delay In the do* 
yelopment of sound professional courses was due to 
the tack of research and adequate unlverslty-tevel 
materiali as well as a lack of competent teaching per* 
sonnet with a true professional viewp<Hnt« Part of 
the delay was due to uncertainty over what was 
needed for maadmum service to a rapidly growing 
market* 

The pressure for rifore training, particularly in 
such special areas as accounting, has posed the prob- 
lem of an earlier sUrt versus expansion beyond the 
4-year pattern. The AACSB has resisted the en- 
croachment of professional training on general edu« 
cation by holding its members to a minimum of 40 
percent of the 4-year program to be spent on non* 
professional training. Much of this training Is re- 
ceived In the first 2 years of college experience, 
whether the student is enrolled in the liberal arts 
college or In the school of business administration.^ 

The pressure for speclalizaijon ii still heavy, but 
the answer Is sought In extended programs, rather 
than at the expense of the liberal arts component or 
the broad fundamental busincss^courses in the re» 
quired curriculum. The extension may be into the 
graduate level, although there has been some dls- 
g^ nion of following the trend in engineering toward 



5 yeart for a bachelor's degree. There ti rAth# 
geaeral agreement on cerub '^core" elementii luc^ 
AI eeonomlc principles, accounting, statistics, fininc^ 
and management In all curriculums« 

Surveys taken among business executives and hi 
spedalized areas Indicate the need for tnabtalnbg^ 
breadth of ^ew b the curriculum, to understand 
several functtoni operating b a business enterprise 
* and to see the relation of the builnesi unit to the 
economy* The fluidity of graduates between Jobs^ 
AS revealed by aiid*mnl studies, gives pause to a hlgk 
degree of specialization b the curriculum, lest the 
graduate should suffer a handicap b bitial place* 
ment, or b his adapubtUty to new opportunity. 
There Is full recognition of the place of evening classes 
and ''corporAte'^ schools b the transmission of highly 
specific sklQs And Information which may be put 
to effective use concurrently or Immediately foQoir. 
Ing the classes, under more fayorable conditions <A 
motivation* Vili^*^ 

Among the problems which are bebg studied b^ 
curriculum committees are courses which give 
orientation to the new student of business, and 
courses which help him to understand the social and| 
poUtlcAl environment In which business operates,: 
The btroductojy course b business is the subject eft 
experiment b many universities. The profound 
Ignorance of most freshmen of the elementary 
"facts of economic life" presents a grave problem In 
the understanding and motivation of the student b 
h!s approach to his chosen field. The bcreasbg 
impact of government on business decisions has led 
to courses studying this problem, and their bctu* 
sion In the degree requirements. 

The Interaction of business with other professional 
fields has brought a slow development of Joint cur* 
riculums more formal than a casual collection of 
electives. Examples of these combinations are b 
engineering, law, and pharmacy. This creates prob- 
lems of adaptation of business courses to the assocl^ 
ated professions, but this solution of the problem Is 
usually preferable to overiapplng and duplication. \ 

The degree granted for professional study In bud; 
^ ness*'admini$tration is'if6t uniform i^ all schools, but 
63 percent of the membership of the AACSB use the 
bachelor of science, with or without designation b 
the several specialties. The bachelor of business 
administration is used by 26 percent of the member 
schools* The number of bachelor's and first pro-r 
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|.^g|oiiikl ctejreei conferred In commerce and builneii 
|-^^ent yean It ihown lo Uble 14* 
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Oraduafe Study 

For some year« a sizable number of graduate stu* 
deflts have been enrolled in commerce and busineai 
administration. A total of 4,794 were reported in 
1939-40 and 12,788 in 1949-50. The numbers of 
graduate degrees reported since 1948 are shown in 
uble IS. 



Tobtt 15.*— Graduort dtsrcfi $ronledlA€omm«r€« end business 
admtnlttralton^ 1948*5) 
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The graduate curriculums ar^of twogeneral types-*^ 
the specialized and the general management At a 
partlcuUr field expands tn complexity and content, 
additional training becomes necessary to achieve 
minimum competence, and this can be accomplished 
only by post baccalaureate work if there Is to be no 
sacrifice of the broad fundamenul training* The 
general management curriculum is offered by schools 
such ar Harvardi Sunford^ and Columbtai which 
specialize in itudenta who have earned a degree tn a 
field ouulde of buiiness. In this casei the curriculum 
is planned to lay the necessary groundwork by inten* 
sive methodsi together with a pattern ol coitrsea 
which stress the management factor in business oper« 
atidns. Some schools offer both types of programi 
differentiating them in the degree which is conferred, 
the master of business administration (M# B,A) for 
the latter, and the master of science in business 
(M, S.) for the former. 

Graduate work\h«y<5nd the* master^ degree is 
offered in half of tEe member schools of the AAGSB, 
Traditional nometiclature prevails and the Ph< D. 
is conferred generally without designation. Only 
three schools offer the doctor of commercial science 
(D. C S.) Although the Ph. D. in business admlnis* 
tration is offered by half of the schools with grad« 
uate programs, the output is far short of meeting the 
needs of faculty recruitment. Ondidates are drawn 
from the ranks of Ph. D.*s in economics, but without 
satisfying at] the needs of the specialties. 

Conllnulns and Adult Educqfion 

Degree programs are the major responsibiUty of 
the present professional schools of business adminis* 
tration, but these are not the only educational 
activities beyond th^ secondary school level. Even 
as some of the early programs were designed to meet 
specific needs in adult education, rather than a degree 
objective, so today this demand for specialized train* 
ing remains important The correspondence course, 
the evening course, the extension course, under uni^ 
versity auspices, advance the professional skill and 
competence of the individual who is interested in a 
limited objective, or unable to pursue a complete and 
formalized program. 

A fairly recent development in professional cduca* 
tion for business is the short, intensified program 
prepared for executives or potential executives, who 
are released temporarily from their^^usiness respond 
sibilitles for a period of 1 to 10 weeks. Some of these 
programs are along highly specialized lines, such as 
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Sntncei whtle othtn emphatlte the problem of over* 
ttl executive devtlopment Theie couriei hAv« bor* 
rowed techniques of tnitnictidn and materiili from 
1>oth the traditional, fulUem couriet of the degree 
<andidate, and, at Uie other extreme of time, from 
the very ihort "refreiher** type of conference of 2 or 3 
dayt| which Ir conducted under unlveriity auiplcei 
for tpedallated groupt !n all fieldi, ai a public lerylce. 

I^oblemi 

A new and rapidly developing field of profeiilonal 
educaUon cannot iicape growing paini. Education 
for builneii admlntitratlon hai ita ihare of problem! 
which are under continual itudy and experimental 
tlon. The aolutloni lecm to be ai elusive as they 
jtre for other profeislonal areai, but the efforti of 
faculty and admintitratora only Intensify ai another 
bulge In enrollment appears ahead. The following 
auminary of pmblems Is a partial ^tiit of subjects 
under constant discussion at meeuo^ 

Sfliction and rtcruitmihi of siudtnif.'^Th^ testing 
and selection of students most likely to succeed in 
business are in such an elementary state that test 
scorea are not very helpful in counseling students 
before admission; Aside from the uncertainties of 
definitions of success, there is much work to be done 
in defining the qualities desired, and tn preparing 
valid tesu which uncover these qualitlet* Test pro- 
grams have been tried for accounting and advertising, 
both at the entrance level, and at various stages of 
progress* High school scholastic records alone are 
not an adequate forecaster even of scholastic success 
in the school of business admintrtratlon, let alone 
practical success In the business world. 

The transfer of students from junior colleges and 
liberal arts colleges into the professional business 
program afur 1 or 2 years presents a problem of 
assimilation and adjustment which is only partly 
curricutar* The difference in size of institution^ in 
educational pace^ in motivation and student attitude 
leads to unnecessarily high scholastic mortality. 
Can articulation of the college program with the 
professional program be achieved without sacrifice 
of the objectives of general education^ or dilution of 
professional education ? - - v ^ - 

CurriVtt/ttm.^The conflict between specialization 
and general management training is unavoidable in 
auch a dynamic field as business* The growth and 
addition of new fields enrich the materials available 
for formal training and create pressures for new 
courses and specialized curriculums. The choice 
made by each school depends in part on its location 
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and Its primary objective* The result may b^ i 
movement toward a 5-year program In ceru^ 
specialties or toward a graduate program* The¥|1i 
general agreement on the necessity for a foundit 
of general education or humanltleSi but this muiCI 
safeguarded from erosion by the Insistent demandf^ 
the specialista. The growth of specialized asio^i 
tiona within business w)ll Increase the demandf ||i 
fragmentation In the curriculum. 

There U wide recognition of needs In preparatlj^ 
for business which lie outside the normal busta^ 
curriculum* Skill In communication Is stressed m 
business executives as a basic need which Is not iil^ 
adequately in most schools. The deficiency {i d| 
cried in all profetstons, which does not make tt 
removal leaa difficult In business. Tatlor^sliAi 
English couraes are used with partial success. 

/4«*f«y.~Thcre Is a dearth of faculty vfh^f^i 
adequately trained In the objective sclentifi6: || 
proach to bMsiness proMcms and who also have J| 
responsibirbusiness experience which helps ^/^^^ 
validity to their teaching. The evaluaUon 6||^ 
ness experience In the qualifications of a ii^Jj 
member of a school of business admlnlstratipen| 
exceedingly dIfiJcult in the recruitment and adyai^ 
ment of faculty. There U a strong temptatl||l4l 
lean too heavily on part-time faculty drawn f r^^S 
practitioners In the commu nity. An oppoftunj^^ 
intensive study and vicarious experience In ce^^ 
corporations Is developing through the awardinf^ 
summer fellowships to members of the faculty of t^ 
school of business administration as welt a| to th^ 
in other units of the university. ^ 

Ttachini and uacking mahods.^Tht teaching e 
business administration and business methods 1^ 
been marked by lengthy discussion of the ^11 
method since Harvard adopted this approach shoirtl] 
after World War I. Unnecessary time was spent^ 
the dissimilarities between the case method as US^ 
in law schools and as used by the Harvard Gradu|^t 
School of Business. More fruitful discussion center;^ 
on the h!gh expense of collecting case materials/^ 
method of preparing the case for class, the level |0 
maturity necessary to make this method profitabi 
to the student, and the optimum class size, 'ft 
discussion Is still going on as schools of busines 
experiment with the method and with the case book 
as they appear. The method has been adopted I 
limited and modified form in many schools. 

The *'work -study** program has been, the subjc< 
of study, debate, and experimentation by school 
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0f buiioeii lined World Wtf L It Ii «ti attempt 
to gala lome of the teaching benegii of the appreo* 
tlc^V^ *y»tein of the vocatloni and tradei, and the 
tatemthlp program of the medical profeiilon. The 
t/afve^ilty of Cmdnnatl and Qtf College of the Qtjr 
^ New York have the moit extedrive piogrami M 
rhia typ^ builneia admtnliUatlon* It ti uied on 
4 more limited acaie in many ichooli for apedal 
iubjecta» luch at accounting^ reulting, and aecretartal 
U$ltAn$. Many problemt have ddiajred the wtder 
adoption of the plan, such ai the attitude of the 
U^xltyi the relative Inflexibility of the lemeiter plan} 
ihe queitloni of compeniationi tiablUt/i and union 
cofitfAtta within a company} and the coit of field 
etaff to adminSiter the program^ Some faculty mem« 
here In untvertltlei with extenilve evenIng<4chodl 
programs contend that many equivalent valuea of 
the work->tudy program, inch ai motivation and 
lelf^upport^ are pretent in n{ght achool t6iichlngi 
Hotreveri the work-itudy balance In auch a'lltuation 
i$ admittedly aom^what diitortedi and lupervlilon 
of an organized pattern of experience ii difficult 

Community Sitviur^k professional achool owes an 
obligation to the profession It serves as well as to 
the publicvand It must be aware of the problemi of 
practitioners, The school of business administration 
which takes iu obligation seriously feels over^ 
whelmed by the opportunities and Invitations for 
making contacta and serving the business community* 
These activities usually begin as extracurricular ad« 
ditlons to a full teaching load and soon pose the 
problem of allocation of resources. The promotion! 
organization, and staffing of refresher conferences, 
Intensive short courses for management training or 
ipeciat interest groups, extension and branch school 
coursea, not to mention individual research and con« 
luItatiOUp create pressures and burdens which may 
play havoc with the fundamental purpose of the 
achool. Load adjustments, sp^eciatlted appoint^ 
ments, and adequateusststance may restore the baU 
ance, but are not easy to obtain when resources fail 
to keep up with the growing teaching load. TTie 
values of these extracurricular activities, by way of 
case materiali placement opportunities, and research 
support, cannot be overlooked, but the price Is not 
a trifle. 

This brief recital of problems Is not complete, bUt 
U suggests the challenge in the development of this 
very younj branch of^rofcssional educationV 4t Is 
frankly borrowing teaching techniques and curricutar 
principles from the older professtop^s while it reviews 
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Itt progress critically and pursues research Intft Itt 
needs and objective!, The need for a compreh^Mlv* 
survey of the profession and Iti education Is obvjo^fc 

Schools of Builntss Atfri^inlstrollon 
Qhd Enrollment 

The names of the schools of business admlnlsira* 
tlon which are membera of the American Assoclatloft 
of Colle^ate Schools of Buflneis are shown beloir. 
The figures Indicate the enrollmenu in the fall of 
,19S3 aa repoited to the Office of Education) the 
first figure Indicates the number coursei leading 
to the first professional degreea, the second figure 
the number In courses leading to advanced degrees. 
A total of 11 of the schoola listed are associate 
memberSi 

Uttlvenltjr o( Alahsmi S<hebl of Commerte ttA Buit&tti Ad* 
mlfititrAUoQ. 1,15), 57 

AlUtOlfA . 

VtAymXtf of Ariecni College ti Buijaew tni Public MttAtX^ 
U«tk>o,MlJ,2$ 

AajcAMSJia 

UnlvcmV of Ark«oi4» CoU«s« of BuilneM A^mlnlitrttloai 
CXuroum 

Sudord UthWeftltyCraduste School of Bui]&ai,0,J)i . 
UolverstQr of Ctiifomla (Btrkeley) School of Builoeti Admlo* 

iitfitk^ ftfld UolTmlt/ of Callforttls (Loi AflH<^) Cotlege 

el Buiiam AdmloUustJoD, 1,179, 128 
Uoivmtt/ of Saa FrAocbeo CoHtge of But!oei» Admlnlius* 

tJoo, 955,0 

Uoiversity of Slou Qari CoUe^e of Builne»i Admii)!iUitiOn, 
245,0 

\3nWtii\xy of Southcra Qt\\htti\t Colle^ of Commerct^ 1|904, 

m 

CotO»ADO 

Unlvenlty of Cotorsdo School of BuiSocsi, J75, 54 
Uaivcttt^ of Deaver CoUeite of Builfios AdmlDJttfStkkii, 
l,Si8, 150 

Flomda 

Uolvefilty of Ftondt College of Builneii Adm!niiu«tk>6» 448, 
52 

GZOAOU 

Emory \}t\^tjAxy ScIk>oI of Buflneti AdmtnSttrn'ioii, 88, 0 
^ UoIveriUf of Georsis College of Bullous ^dminhUAtlonf 
5,867. 1? - 

UUKOtS , ^ . 

Mof Awttttm UnWeiilty School of Commerce, 4,460, 290 
The Uftiveritiy of Cktcaao^ The School of BuiIneii, 4^2, 35 
UoSverihy of Illinoii College of Commerce snd BuiiAeti Ad^ 
tnlnUlrii^o, 2,755, 126 

Indian* Univenlty, The ScSocJ of Butlneu, 1,695, 25J 
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lowii 

Drake Vnlverilty p6l1eg< o| BuilDtM AdotMiuitloft, 5^^^^ 
KaniaI 

Uotvcfihy of Rioiai Sttiool of Bmioeii, )2t« 39 

tJoIvtf^ty of Kentucky Collett of Cooufierce^ ?81| M 

LoviiuiiA , 
LouiiUflU Suu Unlvcftitf Coltet« of Comaerc«^ 444^ 74 
Loydt Unlvcniqr CdUe|< ^f BgilocM Admh 
TUhfle U&tvertlty OoUe|« :of Buitoca AdmidliuttloOt 429| 41 

KUnmico 

Uoiventty of KhryUnj Cotlc^e of Bttslnas tnd Publie Ad« 
mlolitrfttioD, l«}6St 109 : 

Bolton Vnlvenitf Co&eg« of BuiiseM AdmlnliUitioav 1|S43, 

i Hftmid Volv«ntty Gridtt&te School of Builnot Admtnlitrt-* 
I tion,MJ9,0 . - 

: MiCHioAir 

Mitbf|An State CbUc^c Scliool of Buiiac«i tni Ihiblic Servtce^ 

Udivefttty of Detit^tt College of Coiiunefce and FtfiaDce^ 1,578| 
MS 

UoWertlty of MacKIgan Scbool of Builaeii Admlolitfatiofly {6$^ 
409 . 

, MllCMUOTA 

UoiveftJtjr of MSnoeeou School o> Buitae«i AdinSoUt ration, 
560,0 

Miaamtrri 

UnivenUy of Miiiliilppi School of Commerce and BuiiDeia 
Admlolstritlon, 617« 31 

MiasoiM 

St. LouU Uoiverilty School of Commerce aad Fii^ance, 1,055, 
56 ' ' ' / "^^ ' ' " 

Umvcnity of Mlitouri School o( Buiifleii and Public Admto* 
Utration, 461, 27 

WaiVmgtoo UAivenUx School of Buil&esi and Public Admln- 
isuatiOQ, 332, 127 

M0KTj(Ki 

MoaitDa State Univeitity School of Bu«!Deis Admlniitr atSon, 
536^5 

KtBMaxA. ' 
The Crefghton Uoiver^ity Colleg'e of Commerce^ 297, 0 
Unlveriity of Kehraik a College of Buiineta Administration, 

■;:-r-9iV37 ■■■■ 

Dartmouth College, The Amoi TucV School of Butiness Ad« 
mlnUu atlon, 68, 0 

Ristgeri UolvcrtUy School of BuiU.eti Admlnutratk)!), 253, 409 
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The Ctiy College, T{.e Bernard M. B^rueh School of 

and PgWic Admlnliifitlofti 5,702, 924 | ( 

Col\>mWa UoWeriliy Oradrate School of Builnew, 904, 0 ^ 
Cornell Ualverttt/ Sehool of Builaeei aad Pubtie AdmtnlitH* 
tlon, 105,0 

Fordhapi Unlvenitx School <»f Biiiloeii, M14| Q 
New York Untventty Schoot^ of Conuneree, Aeeounta, 
. Ploance, 6,501, 4,399 i 
Sxritcuie Unlvenlty CoTege of Buitneai Admlnlitratlon, 761 

m . 1 

Unlventtr of Buffalo School of Braiineaf Admlnlauatlon, 56L^ 
II 

Noum CmouitA 
Untvenlty of North CAroliiia School of BoiIoeM Admtnlitradoi, 
404,22 , 
Wake Forelt College School of Bttilneec AdmloUuatton, 94? • 

Nonmt Dakota 
Uotvenltjr of North Dakou School of Commerce, 160, 0 , ? \ 

OaiO / : 

BowllDg Green Uiit«^itr College of BuitDe«a AdmiaItuat]0i|;- 

«?3,7, , 
Miami Uflivertiiy School of Builocii Admlotit/ailon, l|4jf6^ H 
Ohio State Ufttveratiy College of Commerce and AdmloUtfi;^ 

Ohio UaWertlty CcJlege of Commerce, 794, 4 !i! 
Unlvenlty of CSod*inati College of Buil&eU Admloltuiit}^ 
■ 1,126,0 y^'^ 

OjOAflO^ 

* Unlveratty of OUahomt CoSege of Builnest AdmloUtrttloit 
M3$,4« 4 
Unlvertltx of INiIta Conege of Buiineai AdmlDlit/aUon, 
18 \ 

OiLtoow I 
Unlveraity of Oregofi School of Buitoeu AdmliiUtratk>a, 300, 1| 

PcKKtnVAWU 

Lehigh ,Uo!vera!ty College orBuitoeii Adi|taUuatlo0, 593,''M 
Temple UnSvertHy School of Butioeu^and Public AdmiivjitiKi^ 

lion, 387,0 ^ 
Uoivenlty of Ptnoiylvaola, Wharton School of Finance an| 

Commence, 560, 0 
Uoiveraity of PStuburgh School of Bualneei Admlo'iuatJo^ 

1,191,0 

SouTB Dakota 
Uolverihy of South Dakota School of Buiineii Admlntitratloi^ 
IM,0 

TaKHMaat . 
yQiverilty of Tennetsee College of Buitoeia Admimitratjo«| 
1,302, 114 

TtXA* ., 

Baylor Ufllveriiiy School of Builneii, 878, 0 
Southern Method'iit UdiveriUy School of Bu«incii AdmftUtrf 
tSoo, 3S7, 50 

Uaiveriity of Texai College of Busioeia Admintitratiofi, 2,36% 
165 
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tJfiS nrtfty of Vlrtli4^ Mctfitlr« &cb<>ol tt Commit <ti }4f » 0 
AdmtftliMtloftt 1^ 0 

Sut« CoUcgt o( WiiUftg^tt Sdool ot E^fiomlc* %M Bvilftm, 
tJblvcnitx of WtiUttiton Coll«t^ ol B«utoe«i A4mtii]itiAtloB, 

Welt VIrfttiilA Uiilventtf Cbllefc of CS^mmercc, 68), 10 
Witoonim 

jytirquelU Uotvertitx, The Robert A* Johoitoa CoUe^e of 

B^tsen A^imMiUftUoA, ISn, 8 
tfAltenit/ of WiMOMla Sdioot of Commert«, SO 

Total eafoOmefltt 
Ifl «oune« ieadiftg to fint profeiiioAt) degfet«««.^^»t» 1^ 
lo couriti tending to »Mficed degfeet*«...«y.« Alv« 10,051 

Total 91,219 

In addition to the above-named Institutioni offer- 
ing instruction in business administration, 309 other 
colleges and universities reported 90^054 students in 
courses leading to firu professional degrees and 64 



reported i,2$l studenu in courses leading to ad« 
vanced degrees. 
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7. Chiropody 1 

By WILLIAM J. STICKEL. 
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CHIROPODY ^ one o{ the prbfetfloni of rtcent 
aevclopmeat* Today tu pr ncUdcftcn ute found 
in every Sute tix<\ the DIttHct of ColurabU. More 
thin 300 chlropo4Uti enter the fi^ld each year. 

Mt<inin9 of Q IfOpOiiV 

Chiropody U thtt ipedalty of medtdne and lurgery 
(aa uncUUry profeision) wWch it concerned with 
the c«re of the human feet» in h<it^.>nd tn dtseiiie. 
It coniltu of the prevention, diagnoili, and trent- 
ment of foot dltojrden by electrical, mech|nlc4l|^ 
phyilcal, medical, and lurgical methodi, , except 
^ ampbt^iitoft of the foot or toei, and Includes the 
noniur. lcal treatment of th^ jnvjtcUi and Undpni 
of the leg governing the function! of the foot 

The teri4i ^^chiropodf* wai fint uaed b 17$8 by 
an EnglUhmanj D. Low, who wrote a treatiie 
enUUed *'Chtropodologla." A aynonym, ^*tf/ry» 
common in a few Statet, came Into uie In 1917« The 
word* "chiropody*' and "podiatry** were derived 
from two Greek wordt—cheiro, meaning hand} po^i, 
meaning foot- OrigSnal^ chiropody wai the art of 
tr^atln? discawt of the handi and feet, but today it 
i$ confined to treating the feet. 

The chiropodiit U one of the guardiani of public 
health, and he $harei thla fetponiibllity vAxh other 
mcmberi of the healing science* through clinical 
experience, education, knowledge, tkill, and ipedal- 
iaatlon. In treating the lower extfemltiei ihe chi* 
roppdist often finds iJgni of *y$temic ailmcnti which 
are reflected in the feet and legi. Some of these are 
arthritli, artcrioiclerosli, anemia, heart dUease> 
kidney disturbance*, and diabetei. The chiropodiit 
U the only practitioner who confinei himself txchx* 
aively to the care of foot dUofdera. HU practice 
Includes the treatment of skin discaserand infections, 
shoe therapy, appliance therapy, physical therapy, 
orthopedic therapy, and surgery. : ' ^ 

^ ♦Eiecuilve iccrtliry, NstSoftsl Aiioctstiofl of ChSropodliU, 
WiiMngtoPt IX C 
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The ptAcUcft pt chlro^y 
ev«fy Staw himI th« piitrlct <5te 
in« grtdiiatioafforn * chlr6po<Jy i5^j*p,\^L 
it «q\iiK<J to t»k« A Sut« board 
obwl9 « Itcifiie. Sttch «x*m!|iH^orik nlfcl^ 
th« varioui St«t«» by bo*r4>o(<;Mwpody oM* 
- tUTointn. Upit St*tw aUo grant Veitpif<)fc.#lji| 
to practUioneri pr«v5ou»ly ll«n«*d lyj|^||| 
In other Statei. ■ l^^--; 4 

The offtdal orgartl^tlon of cMropodUji, 
in 19U, «s the National Aajoclation of C " 
AffAhttd with it are 49 State eocletiea ana 
fpeciaUy organization!: American College 
Surgeon*, Amcficao Society of Chtropodica) 
genologyt and the American College $ 
: Orthopedijti. • ; : : --'rmtSm^A 

The official publication of the profesiioo lif*^' 
/ournat of tht Ncticnal AmtUthn e/ Chircp^^m 
poblished monthly. " Other publicationt ktJ^V^ 
Ch{r9pdi^ Ricotd and CurrtM Clkhcpoiy. Ma^) 
toctetiei I$sue regional or local lournalt, 
Gvolufion of ChlfOpoJleal E<luca<!oo 

Prior to 1912 chiropodist! lecured their tr|W 
through the preceptor«hip system. In that y4||,i^ ^ 
Illinois College of Chiropody and Foot Surgcr^' i4< 
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; jj« Cc\Ui» Pt PodUt*y of Long W*i)4 Diotv^rtJty 
\^ iWttitd io tuth the bailc priitctptei of fool 
^icln* in«J •urg<ry, Th« origln J couf$e» At thcM 

^itltutioai wen of tpproxImkUly 6 nonthi* durt* 
tieihe are now tlx re<:ognI%e<} colkgei to the 
tjplted Sute*. Thejr bAvq ii combhd eoroltmettt 
Jlett thlfi 800 »tudeat«, iad the/ gnduftte AAsiuAll/ 
Joot 300. (See uWe 16.) 

t\t ichooU *re membert of the Amertua Ai«o» 
d^tloa of Chiropody CoUegei, which w«i organlxed 

f«W« 14k*^^^*Al> «iu«ll«d In eotlcf«idf ckbepody In it{rt«d 
y«an and nvmW iradvoltd ' 
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Actiedltptlon 

CbSropody colleges 4 rc accredUc'd by the CotincU 
on EctucAtloQ ojf the National Aisociatlon of Chiropo- 
diitif which wai created in 1918. ThU body tpent 
J yeari In organtting and formulating rul^i for iti 
guidance* In 1921 the council proceeded to carry 
out !u function! of regulating chlropodical education 
and making thorongh Jnspect'oni of the chiropody 
colleges, There are seven membert of the Council 
on Education, all of whom are elected by the House 
of Delegates of the National Association of Chiropo- 
dists, To insure continuity of activity, two membera 
are elected annually for 3-year terms. At the annual 
meeting of this body a chairman Is elected, 

Over the years the regulations of the council have 
been periodically re\4sed and elaborated Into the 
essentials for classification in keeping with the 
progress being made in chlropodical as well as pro- 
fessional education In general. Among the important 
objectives of the council are the standardization of 
i preliminary educational requircipents and the re- 



v^slofl of the bAilc 4-year courie* Atl cxpeoili Ii* ? 
volv^d In the operatloa of the council 4re homtor 
the Natlonil Aiiodatlori of Cblropodtstt. V : : 

Adrtlsilon (tequtremt nts . 

The academic requ! remeftt for entrance to the 
coUegd of chjropody 191$ wm the compUtlon of 
i years of high school or the e4u;valeat at iiidicated 
by a qualifying certificate !iiV4d by apj;>foprtAt« 
authorities. The requirement was railed (o 1930 1^ 
graduation from A 4-yeaf Ugh icVooti and b 1940 to 
the conipletjoil of 1 year <^ ittidy In An approved 
college Currently four of the colleges require 1 yeir 
of college work, tht other two require 2 yeara. 
Among the college lubjecti recommended ^re 
chemlstryi EngUih^ biology^ and physics. 

Professlonol CurriCv'tum and Degreti 

The course of study in the early colleges of chi* 
ropody was of 6 months' duration. The time wai 
increased to 9 months irj. 1916, to 2'years in 19^1, to 
3 years In 1931, arid^Co 4 years In 1937* Prior to 
1931 some of the colleges gave evening courses, 

The course of study advocated by the Co'^nv;! on 
Education of the National Association of Chiropo- 
disU (outlined below) corriprises a total of 4,160 
houri covering a period of 4 years. The curriculums 
in the sch'.jls .comprise from 4,200 to 4,400 houri of 
classroom,' laboratory, and clinical instructioii. 

The principal subjects included in the curriculum 
are 5 Anatomy, chemistry, bacteriobgy, physiology, 
pathology, materia medica and therapeutics, chi- 
ropody, foot orthopedics, physical therapy, diagnosis 
and chlropodical medicine, dermatology, foot gear, 
surgery, orthopedic surgery, neurology, pjychology, 
hygiene, roentgenology, and clinical practice* Some 
time is allowed Id the curriculum for cultural subjectl. 

Upon ftSompletlon of the undergraduate course, the 
degree doctor of surglcal cHlropody (D. $/ C.) Is 
conferred by 5 of the colleges; 1 college confers the 
degree doctor of podiatry (Pod, D*). 

Poslcollese Sludy 

All of the colleges provide an elective clinical 
Internship for graduates (a fifth year) in order to 
mett the requirements of certain State practice acts. 
Emphasis on alt phases of clinical practice charac- 
tetltes this period of special instruction. 

The colleges ofler advanced courses to graduate 
chlrop<xlijts. Su<h instruction includes didactic and 
clinical training in chiropody surgery, mechanical 
orthopedics, diagnosis, pediatrics, geriatrics, roent- 
genology, and physical therapy. Certificates are 
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tuued upon compleUon of luch work, but the <mtM 
do not lead to degree** 

Curttnt Piobttmi 

Education in chiropody Ii confronted with leveral 
important problemi. Difficult/ In securing compe* 
tent teacher! U a decided handicap. The practice 
of chiropody offen more lucrative econoniic ieturni 
than teaching and diieouragei good practidonen 
from ateoclating themielve^ Mth the colles^t* De<* 
•pitc many effortt to attract and reuin able leachen, 
the problems ai^Iated with developing teaching 
ttaffi and research personnel are now far from sola* 
tiou. Perhaps greater appreciation by the public of 
better loot care will eventually result in available 
funds to make chiropodical teaching a more attrac- 
tive career. 

Another problem which is receiving much atten* 
tion concerns efforts to enroll siiiclenis who after 
graduation will be a credit to the profession and 
contribute to its advancement / 

Several programs are now under way to encourage 
greater interest in chlropodical research. However» 
here again lack of needed funds is rather discouraging* 

Also among the current problems is the provision 
for a well-balanced education in keeping with the 
strict requi rcmcnts of the profession and with the 
broad cultural background essential to the modem 
chiropodist. 



HE PROFESSIONS 1 

Schools of Chiropody qnd Enfollmenls 

The 1953 fall enrollments of the six accredl 
schools of chiropody are shown by the following da 
The first number represents the totals the second 
number of women* 

CAUPoama 
Callfondft Cdtleie of Chlropodfi 4S, L 

lUlNOfS 

Cbki|o Colleae of Cblropod/sod Pedtc $ur|cfy, 92f 4« 
t]tiDo!iCoUe|eo(CUropi^X*^F6QtSutier]^lJ^ S 

Uo| IiUad UoIv«rt!ty CoQege of Podiatry^ ISS, 3. ' 

ohbCoiUa«ofCUiopoay,m;t i$ 

Teupk Uolverthx, School of Chlropod/, 140, 8, # 
ToUl corollm^iitt 725, 23 i 

Selected jfteferences j^i! 

Beli^au, W. £• Chiropody as a Caren. MilWl 
kee, Wis.» Park Publishing House, 1952, 27 p/g 

National Association of Chiropodists- Chiff' 
dy^Focationat Guidanci Information* VVaihln 
10, D, The Association, 19S3» 4 p. ;j 

' "1 Council on Education (Harry W. Wclnermr 
D, S. chairman). ThirtyThird Annu^ Hi^;^ 
Washington 10, D. C , The Association, 1952. 2i| 



8. Dental EducqHon 

if LLOYD BLAUCH* 



^rxENTAL EDUCATION m a wcll^rg^nlted 
!>/ reg{mc0 of profetitontl preparrtlcfri begW ilttlo 
laott thftn A ctfttury Ago, Even m Itt^ ai J90() only 
itottt three-filth! of the dcntliti ia the United Sutei 
had beefl trAlaed la deatAl Achooli, Iti the U*t SO 
; yeAtt deatAl educAtion hAi hAd a remArkeWe de- 
^pment Durbg thU period It was IncorporAted 
{0 coADf of the uiiivenlt!;e And becAme a well* 
jtcogiilied titdvertlty dlsd|>Uiie. 

pentiitry, Jn lome form, has been prActle«4* jfor 
c<oturiei* It wai found In All the Ancient dvJUw* 
tlont' From early timci to the present Its prAtUce 
i^nd objectivei hAve parsed through VArioui stAgei, 
At the beginning the function of the dentAl Art wai 
largely to relieve pAla through the exUAcUon of Ach* 
iog teeth. At An early date, however, dentistry 
developed meaoi for the retentloq of loose teeth And 
the arttfidal reitoratton of lost teeth. Hie methods 
:of repair and reitoration of teeth have evolved with 
Iflcrcaiing regard for the esthetic and functional 
stpects of the servJcc, Later the correction of 
IrreguMties In the position of teeth and the con« 
servation of teeth by limiting the decay cf defective 
teeth became common objectives. In addition to 
the notable advances in all theae types of service, 
the prevention of dentAl duease hai received em* 
phasis in recent yeara, both in research and in cUnlcal 
practice. 

In the late years of the 19th century and the early 
years of the 20th a series of investigations of dental 

*Okki for tducitioa ia the hettth profettSont, Office ot EdocS' 
kJw; formerlr «ec«tive i«<reuiy^ Currfcvlum Survey Commit^ 
!«, AfflenViflAi*6<Ut5otiof D,cau|Sctvo?d^ A 4f aft of tie sr^ 
dc wit tu4 by the (ollowlrti men and i\?b»e<iyentJy revUed 16 t»ke 
iccoua^ <4 XUU lUSseiUonis (1) U$tu W. BuAet^ D€«n,$<)>ool 
otDeaiiiuy^ UfiWertity of Pe&niylvAoIaj (3) Gv^^orge B, Denioa, 
Rnar^b ConiuUtot, American Dent*! Atwdati. ^; (3) WiOird 
^ n^mlflfc De*n, Co}l«ae of DcfiUiuyi Uaive/»liy of Callfor aJs| 
(0 TavH H. Jeienck, Dean, School of Defltfiuy, Unlvcciity ol 
MitHgifl; (5) J. Sea Roblnwb, Dean, Schx^ ^ D^At'itry, Weit 

fau wef* obttlfled from the Amecicia Denti! Ai*ocUtloii* 

so4isi--ss — a 



And other or aI Infections emphAslzed^the IdeA thAt 
denul disease was reUted to a VArlety of systemic 
condittoni^ either Ai cAUite or as effeet The tnvestl« 
gatlons showed <hAt many systemic condldoas were 
manifeated to the oral cavity and thAt these manlfes* 
tationi were often nJiukenly regarded At hAvtng 
their origidi i& the mouth. They also pdnted out 
that pathologicAl condltlQni which developed In the 
oral cavity spreAd to other pArta of the body* Re* 
cent findings in chemical biology laid new ^mphails 
on the Imp^rUnce of adequate diets and of baUnced 
glandular functlona foirvdentltlon a*nd the mainte- 
nance of dental ai weffas general health* Arid more 
recently the conclusions of itudies which showed 
the relations between the chemical (fluoride) conunt 
of drinking waver and the maintenance of sound teeth 
provided further empbails on th^ relation between 
general and dentAl hcAltL 

As A result of the devetopmenu mentioned Above, 
dentistry hAS come more And more to be regArded 
AS A significant ser>^ce to the health— both dental 
and general— of the individual. It has also become 
obvious that there should be a very close relationship 
between dental And medical service. 5ome effort! 
have been niade by practitlonerSi mostly dentUts, 
to develop a close cooperative relationship between 
the dental and the medical professions, but in many 
instances they have not been outstandingly suc- 
cessful Some cooperation does exist but by no 
means to the extent that Is desirable in the interest 
of the public health. 
Number of Denrlrfs ^ 

There were ?3,726 dentists in the United States 
in 1953, not including S8S in the Territories and 
Outlying Possesions. Thus there was 1 dentist to 
each 1>677 persons in the population. The 'di<triHu* 
tion of dehUsts throughout the coun^^ 
ferent from the disUibution of the population. In 
the State which is most poorly suppHed the popula- 
tion per dcrttiat (^^166) U almost 5 tirnes as great 
as in the St^ie at t*ie other extreme (1,133). Like- 
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wii^i within Statei the ratio of ppuUtlon to the 
ntimber of dedtliti it In mtny Initincet very uneven 
frbm iecttoa to lectioo* Slubte fairly wtll populated 
area! are today without dentiiu« Dentiiti, like 
practltloneri of other profenloni, tend to settle in 
the larger and more prosperous centeri/ and there* 
fore iome communitlei are crowded with pracUtloaera 
whUe many others are undersupplied. 

Tie great majority of dentisu are engaged In 
private practice and receive their iiicome from fee* 
^of their jiatlenta. Most of these private practition- 
erf <arry on a general practice, but a small though 
increasing number limit their practice to a specialty, 
notably oral surgery, orthodontics, pedodontics, peri- 
odontlct, or prosthodontlcs. A considerable number 
o£ dentlsU in the United Sutes hold fuU-Ume or 
part-time salaried positions. 

Tlie extension of dental service Jto a larger per- 
centage of the population has been accompanied by 
the development of auxiliary personnel— the dental 
hygienisti the dental office assistant^ and the dental 
laboratory technician. Schools and courses exin for 
training these workers, but many of the dental 
asslstanu aad the labor^^tory technicians obtain 
their training through a prcceptorship or apprentice* 
ship in a dental office or a dental laboratory. 
Profeulond Organltotlons 

The American Dental Association is the national 
professional association of dentists. It was founded 
in 18S9, and at present it has 80,127 members. 
Constituent societies exist in every Statc^ the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Hawaii, the Panama Canal Zone, 
the Philippine Islands, and Puerto Rico. 

The association has established 18 councilSi each 
with designated functions. Among them are the 
Council on Dental Education. and the Council of 
the National Board of Dental Examiners. It main- 
tains an office in Chicago with a staff of more than 
: 100 employees. Its publications include the monthly 
Journdl of thi Ant<ficnn Dtnial Association^ Xht 
qusintt]Y Journal of Orai Sttfj^ry, the annual -rfr- 
c^pud D<n(al Riitiidits^ and the American Dental 
Dtr^^iory, which is issued from tjme to time. 

There are a number of- other dental associations, 
most of them organizations of specialists, such as 
the Academy of Denture Prosthesis, the American 
Academy of Periodontology, the Anierlcan Associa- 
tion of Orthodontists, and the American Society of 
Oral Surgeons/ whose members arc also members of 
the American Dental Association. Local dental so- 
ciettes are found in many colnmunities. The Amer- 



ican, College of DentlstSt an Important honori^ 
association organised in 1920, consists of lea^t^ 
practitioners banded together to promote the highe^ 
professional alms. 

Liceniurt 

All States and the District of Columbia regula^ 
the practice of dentistry and require practicing d«| 
tlsts to obuin licenses^ The first State nomlnally'i 
require an examination by a board for admlssiott lj 
the practice of dentlitry wai Alabamai In 1841^ |p(i| 
the law appears to have been InoperaUve. Kentuel^^ 
New York, and Ohio In 1868 by law ipecified it 
quirementa for admission to dental practice* Oth^ 
States followed^ some rather slowly, and not ^ I 
1907 did all of them esublish su^ requirements. | 
Thelicenssng of dentlsu Is usually a function ed | 
Sute board of dental examiners, the members ^ 
which are generally appointed by the State governet 
In a few^ State/t'die licensing is delegated to Sta^ 
educational authorities who delegate the examlnlsi 
of candidates to the boards, of dental examiners. , 
A number of States have reciprocal arrangemeati 
under which they recognise licenses Issued in otbe 
States* Under some of these arrangements a licenfd 
dentist In one Sute is required to take only a practt^ 
examination In the State where he desires to pra 

The State boards of dental examiners have JotDet 
to form the American Association of Dental Exam^ 
iners/Of}ginally established in lS83t Its purpose k 
to secu/e high and uniform qualifications for denU 
practitioners and uniformity in the function of tiki _ 
boards and in legislation creating them. The asi& I 
ciation has taken an interest in the improvement d t 
dental education/ It also concerns itself with ik 
scope, content, -nd form of licensing examination, 
the evaluation of credentials from foreign dentd 
schools^ the appraisal of American dental schodi) 
and the violations of standards of dental practkt 
In recent years It has conducted an annual semtiur 
on dental examinations. 

Eight States pro^ade by law for the licensure al 
certification of specialistt. Some other States recoj ^ 
nitc the specialist to the extent that a dentist - 
limits his practice to a specialty may legally ^nnouna 
that fact publicly. In other States the laws sn 
silent regarding specialty practice. SpecIalisU hsvi 
established boards in 7 fields to examine those wbc 
wish to obtain certification aS speclalUts. 

In order to provide a service to the State bosri 
of dental examiners and to graduate dentists il* 
National Board of Dental Examiners was estsV 
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i;ihe4 to 1928 through iiCtlon hyiht AmeHc«n Denut 
j^J[iod»tloft» * Thti honti givet writt^ft etimlniUoni 
^bi^ ir« timiUr la rang^ and conUQt to ei4m« 
^flltlon• givea by iht Saw botrdi, AU pf^ctlwl 
^ifiinAUoni •re tdmJnUtcred by the Sute botrdi. 

eMmioAtloot glveii by the nttloatl bo&td hvtt 
^ bdepeodent legal mtui) they lerve a uiefuj 
rtUipo** o^^y iflioftf 11 Sute boirdi of deatd 
^mlaert ta iome $t«tei ire legally authorised to 
them In Ilea of thetr own^" Theie examloa* 
^ are now recognized by Statea and Puerto 
gteo aod by the U. S. Amy^ the U S, Navy, and 
lie public Health Serrfce of the U S. Department 
0f He«lth» Education^ and Welfare^ 
^yolvlton of Dentol Edi/ccttloii 

X>ental education, like several other formi of pro* 
f^Ional educaUoni had {ta beginning In the pre- 
ceptorial or apprentice lyrtem of training for-.^q 
iftdea and profe^sioni in the Middle Agei. No ' 
itnul school existed before 1840. In that year the 
BalUmore College of Dental Surgery "wh estab- 
liihed~the first dcntaj school in the world.^ During 
the next 4i years 28 additional schools were estab*- 
Ctbed. The first university school was organized 
in Harvard University In 1867, and the first one 
established In a State university was at the University 
cl Michigan in 1875. 

After 1884 the number of dental schools increased 
HDtil it reached the pealc of 67 tn 1900. By 1930 it 
had reached a low point of 38* Currently the 
aumber is 43. A new dental school is being or« 
f toiated at West Virginia University. 

Many of the denul schools established before 
World War I were proprietary schooli. schools caU 
culatcd to malte profits for the owners. As standards 
ol dental education were raised, the proprietary 
ichoola were unable to continue; the last of them 
became a public trust in 1929. The elimination of 
the proprietary school was accompanied by a trend 
toward the absorption of dental education by the 
universities. Today there Is only one independent 
(i^ntal school in the United States* 

WucotiongI A$$oc1atlons 

Before 1884 the dental schools cpriducted thei^ 
iflairs without effective cooperation and in many 
respects in undesirable competition* In that year 
ftpresentativcs of 10 schools established the National 
Association of Dental Facu^ies. For nearly 30 

toak1tftor« Cone|« «| D«bi«I Svtttrf wti |old<d nfil tU 4tHii 



yeiM (t was the most influential executive agency for 
the ^neral proroodon of dental education. 

Several other educational associations were formed. 
The Natlonsl School of Dentil Technlc#i established 
in 1893, became the American Institute of Dental 
Teschera in 1914. The Denul Faculties Associi* 
tlon of American Universities was formed In 1908 by 
representative! of six university dentAl schools. In 
1920 the Canadian Dental Faculties Association was 
esubUshed by t^e dentftl faculties in Canadi* Ail 
three of these oj^anttations were eonsti^ictlve bflu*^ 
enc^ for improved curiiculumsi better teaching, and 
higher aundarda of education. 

The four associations were amalgamated in 192$ 
to form the American Association' of Dental Schools. 
The schools of dentistry in the United States and 
Canada are members of this organisation. It holds 
an annual meeting, publishes proceedings, and Issues 
a quarterly periodical—the, Journaii of Dtnial 

EducoHonal Surveyt ond Sludlts 

Four extensive surveys and studies have been 
made of dental edf;catlon. The first of these, made 
by William J« Gies, was sponsored and financed by 
the Ctrntgie Founda^on for the Advancement of 
Teaching and reported In 1926 jmder the title Dinial 
£du<4iipn in ifu Vniui St4U/ 4nd Canada, This 
work, an accurate and comprehensive source book on 
the evolution of dental education in America, spelled ' 
the doom of the proprieUry dental school, empha- 
sized the significance of dental ca/e as a health meas* 
ure, and indicated the obligation of society to provide 
adequate support for dental education and reseat^xh. 

By 1930 a set of new problems had arisen in dental 
education, one of which was the place of the bio* 
logical sciences in the dental curriculum. A second 
problem related to the curriculum pattern which l^ad 
become confused because the schools followed three 
types of plans? 1 year of predenial education In arts 
and sciences and 4 years of dental education, 2 yeacs 
of predental and 3 years of dental education, 2 years 
of predental and 4 years of dental education. The 
discussions of these^and other problems led ico. an 
eitensive curriculum'survey, the" results of which 
were reported in 1934 and published in 1935 under 
the title, A Coursf of §tu4y trt DtntUiry. The pn:>J<-*ct 
was sponsored by the American Association of Dental 
Schools and was financed by thf Carnegie Cbrpora- 
tion of Neve York. It dealt with the dental curricu- 
lum In considerable detail, and it recommended a 2-4 
plan of dental education, which the association 
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Adopted* The report wai exteotlveljr uied by the 
dentAl lehooli Ai a $uide ia reviling their currlculumi. 
A tecond work reiultlng {rom thii effort wai pub« 
liihed in 1945 tiTmhinf in C^lUtiXdnd Vnim/iiii/ 
with «pec!Al reference to dentiitry*^ Tbli publ(c«« 
tloa dealt with leamlDgi the teacheri and methodi of 
teaehbg* ... 

The third ittidy WM a projM denni of 

denul ichoolii John T. O'Rourke and Leioy M. S* 
Miner, and wai reported {q IH\ under the title 
Diiit^ J^iat^ion in th Uniud StaUh It let lon^ 
opportunlUei for further progreii and for more 
effective public eervict, and It luggeited modifica-^ 
tlona ^'to rtlie the level of dental edutatlon to a 
point contUtent with the enlarged body of knoinrl* 
edge in dMtiitry and Iti related fieldt.^ The 
report li a critical dieeuiilon of the principal prob^ 
lems of dental educatlom ; 

The fourth »tudy of dental education wai made 
by the CouncU on Dental Education of the American 
Dental As^atjon ai a batii for issuing iti Hat of 
approved dental achoota in 1945. A detailed report 
of the findings wai prepared by the executive aecre^ 
tary of the council, Harlan H. Homer, and pub* 
Itshed in 1947 at DfttUd Education Tcii\^. It la an 
outatanding work on recent conditions In dental 
education. 

A fifth study, more limited b icope, waa made by 
the Public Health Service of the U S. Department 
of Health, Education, and WeUaret The report, 
publiahed in 1952 under the tiUe of Financial Status 
and Nuds of D/ntal Schocls^^ dealt with fabulty tt- 
aourcea, operating expense, 6nancial resources, and 
unmet needs. Schools or dental hygiene were in* 
eluded in the study. 

Accredi'fofton 

The first effort to accredit dental schooti in the 
United States was made through the Dental Edu* 
cational Council of America, which existed from 
1909 to 1936. The function of accreditation is now 
performed by the Council on Dental Education, 
which was organized in 1938 as a standing committee 
of the American Dental Association. T^r^c leprc* 
sentatives of the American Dental Association, 
three of the American Association of Dental Bt« 
a miners, and three of the American Association of 
Dental Sch ools coAtltute the membership of the 

*Br U07S IB. Bliock ibj Auodctcii P^UjiM hr tU AmtAuM 
AiM^itSfM «f Dc&ut ^t>oc>U. ^ 
* P«Uk H<att1i UnU* PuUkt^oft Hob 20Qi Wti^Miaiibn, U. S. Govirtuettk 



councth The council hii a ful}*t}rne secretary, a* ^ 
it maintains an office at the headquarters of 1 
America n Dental Association, All except one of i 
denul schools in the United Sutes have been 
proved by the council, but for two of the«i t 
approval fs proviitonal. The one school that Is % 
accredited has not yet enrolled students In ait i y 
of the curriculum! it has not been visited for 
cred!tatloii< " • 

In ^addition to accrediting dental schools, t ^ 
Council on Dental Education performs other foi g 
tlons, one of vrhlch is the holding annually |j 
Congress on Dental Educa^on and U(eni^ 1! 
TUs meeting affords dental educators and de^ f 
examiners an ojpportunity to discuss their conua 
problems* 

Schools of Dehjlsfty ond Enmllmshti 

There are 4$ dental jchooU In the \jfnited Stati | 
Four of them have been opened s^nce 194S# lln i 
is now at least 1 dental school in each of 24 Stai ( 
and the Dijitrict of Columbia. The control of 
schools Iss State, 16; municipal, It private. 
About 38 percent of the undergraduate students 1 
enrolled In the pubUdy controlled schools* 

In the fall of 1953 the denUl svlioots enrolled 
total of 12,516 undergraduate students, (See til 
17.) Of tbia number 117 were women* Additlei 
enrollmenta included 834 special students, 1 
graduate studenti, and 1^051 students of dea 
hygiene** The average ' (median) undergradca 
dental enrollment was 285; the smallest wai 
and the largest 598« 

Admission Requirements 

The Council on Dental Education has establiil 
as the minimum basis for admission to an approt 
dental s^Jiool the successful completion of two f 
acadecric years of work In an accredited co)Iege 
arts and sciences* The college course must inch 
at least a yearns credit in English, In biologyj 
physics, and in Inorganic chemistry, and a half yea 
credit in organic chemistry. The standards st 
that all the courses in science should Include be 
class and laboratory instruction/ Formal Vr^^Hii 
biology and physics may be waived for superior ^ 
dents with 3 or more years of college credit earnei 
an accredited college. All approved dental sckc 
make these requirements of applicants for admis*l< 

idaic^oBi)^ tcVsolf for dcBTiUri^caiiu, fiot pktu ol Atttd hMk**^ 
70 ItuaefiU U 1^5i 
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' Mi»dlti4 tn lti« d*nla| i«tiooli «( lH« Vlnll«d SlolH, 19il« 

mi 

tO««Ur «eroIlme«ti] 



Yc«ur (October) 



itudtoU 



19«- 

\9)i- 
19M- 
IWJ- 

J9J7. 
|9J«- 
I9t9. 
19*0. 
I9tl. 

194J- 

m. 

IMS- 
19<<. 
19*7, 
1948. 
1949. 
19J0. 
1951. 

I9SJ. 



8,200 
7, 81 J 
8^129 
8,0)1 
7, $08 
7,ltiO 
7,17S 
7,306 
7,J97 
7,184 
7,3)1 
7,407 
7,720 
B,3SS 
8,847 
9.014 
8,590 
7,274 
8,287 
8,996 
10, 132 
11,3)6 
11,891 
12,169 
12,370 
12.516 



GridtttU 
Itudtou 



35 
43 
38 

66 
78 
68 
81 
93 
126 
101 
90 
63 
54 
27 
67 
100 
18) 
204 
282 
)i9 
299 
280 
3)2 



Potttfiid* 

itudeftU 



37 

20 
37 
5 
21 
26 
94 
63 
17 
70 
140 
276 
"'149 
" 186 
105 
309 
J69 
580 
1,067 
1,071 
1.273 
1,1)8 
1,381 
1,376 
*4,43S 
•4,131 



*8iw4 «a (sreQatit tor tD or ttf fut of llit pttuUtt tcheti rttr, 
Soar««i Dealil SrudcBU* Rc|litcr pgUUbtd hf xi* CaaDc9 o« Ocatil 



and a few «p«cify additloniit tubjectt or make certaia 
other requirement!. 

For years some dental schooU have given aptitude 
tcits to applicanti for admisstoQ. In 1916 the 
Council on Dental Education, in cooperation with 
the American Association of Dental Schools, !n»ti« 
tuted an aptitude testing program on a S-year eZr 
perimental basis. A nationwide program was estab' 
iished in 19S0. The tests are given at a number of 
centeri. Hie results of the' testa are used by dental 
school! as one type of data in determining which 
tpplicants to admit. More than 98 percent of the 
freshman students admitted by the dental schools in 
the fall of 1952 had taken the aptitude tests and pre^- 
tented scores for consideration. 

A mijority of the students reccnUy admitted to 



dental ichooli have had 1 oi more years of work ia 
college. The amount of predental college tratnlag 
of the i2|$ 16 undergraduatei enrolled la 1951 vaii 
2 yean, 22 percent of the itude&tij ) yean, if 
percent} 4 yean without degree, 6 percent; baches 
lor^s degree, 42 percent; master's or other advanced 
degree, ) percent* Thus It will be noted that slightly 
more than one-half of the dental students had at 
least 4 yean of college work before they enrolled 
io dental school. 

The current adailsilon requtreineQU «re the result 
of a development extending over more than a hall 
century. In 1885 the admission requlreqaeat of 
schools belonging to the National Assodatloa ^ 
Denul Faculties was suted as "a good Engtidk 
education," and la 189Mt was esublished as t 
certificate of entrance to the fint year of a high 
school, or iu equivalent, to be determined by 
examination. Not until 1910 were applicants re- 
quired to complete an accredited higlf school course 
or to pass an examinati6n' representing the equlva* 
lent of such a course, This requirement was also 
adopted by the Dental Educational Council of 
America in 1910. Beginning with the school year 
1926-27 the council required all approved dental 
schools to exact for admission 1 year of college work 
with credit in certain prescribed subjects. 

When the American Association of Dental Schools 
acted on the report of its Curriculum Survey Com- 
mittee in 1934 it adopted the 2-4 plan of dental 
education. This plan was accepted by the Council 
on Dental Exlucation and placed in its requirements 
for the approval of a dental school, effective with the 
academic year 1942-43. It remains in force today. 

Professional Cvrrlcutuirii and Decrees 

The professional curriculum In dentistry in all 
dental schools coven 4 academic yean. In several 
schools the time may be shortened by study in a 
summer session or in a summer quarter, but the 
.total amount of time required of the student is the 
equivalent of 4 yean. The Council on Dental 
Education requires each approved school to have a 
course of study of not less than 3,800 and not more 
than 4,400 clock hours. The courses consist of - 
didactic insttuctton and laboratory and dinicU 
instruction and experience. About one-fourth of the 
student's time Is taken up by the didactic instruct 
tion, and the rest is spent in the laboratories and 
the'cllnics. 

The subjects usually found in the dental curricu* 
lum are anatomy, histology, embryology, oral 
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unttomyi phyilology, Wochemlitiyi btctcrlolog/i 
phftrmftcolo^; pathology^ diagnoilii radiography^ 
tnedlcln«i orthodontlcii deatlitry for chlldrciii oper* 
itlve dcntUtry, >erlodontIca, pulp cantl therapy> 
prosthetic dentistry) oral surgeryi an^stheila^ dentat 
materialii public healthi history of dentittryi prac- 
tice managemeatt tthtct, and Jurltprudence* 

During a coniiderable part of the junior and lenlor 
year^-b 4 number of ich6oU Md to a limited 
extent In each yeao-^tbe ituden^renden lervlca to 
patlenu In the dental ctinica, where he learni to 
perform practically all types of dentat operation!* In 
lome dental ichooli, howeveri the instruct^oi) in 
several fields^ notably orthodontics^ Is llrnkted^ and 
It is assumed that graduates who desire to treat 
easel of malocctusloni cleft palatei impacted teetbi 
and other conditions that ii^rtsent special difHculties 
will engage in further study through graduate and 
postgraduate courses. * ' 

The ^-ycar curriculumjn dentistry is the result of 
more than a hundred years of progress/ The Balti- 
more College of Dentat Surgery !n 1840 required the 
student to take two courses of lectureSi each of about 
4 months^ duration, Graduates received the degree 
of doctor of dental surgery (D* S,). Apparently 
the college had 00 regular clinic or infirmary untU 
1845* It was expected that recipients of the dental 
degree should obtain, or have obtained, practical 
experience in a dentist's office, but this requirement 
was probably not insisted upon. With the develop* 
ment of dental clinics in the colleges, the general pat- 
tern of dental education—a combination of didactic^ 
laboratory, and clinical iastruction~was established* 
Most of the colleges followed the first one in award- 
ing the D. D. S., but the Harvard University Dental 
School awarded the degree of doctor of dental rnedi* 
cine (D-M.D.). 

As the States enacted dental practice laws requif'* 
ing dentists to be licensed, graduation from a dental 
school became a common prerequisite to obtaining 
a ticensei and training by apprenticeship fell into 
disuse. This development was' accompanied by a 
trend toward lengthening the school program through 
tncreasing the number of years and the number of 
school months each year. By 1884, when the Na*. 
tional Association of Dental Faculties was organized, 
the trend in dental education was toward a 3-year 
curriculum. However, not until 1889 did that or- 
ganization demand that its members require students 
to attend three full regular ^ourses of not less than 5 
months each in separate years. From time to time 



the annual sessions were lengthened, and in 19Ut 
association set the minimum time for graduation 
four separate academic years each of 52 weeks o( 
days* This was also the standard adopted by \ 
Denul Educational Council of America efTectJvi' 
1917. The council In 1926, tildi)^ Into accoSi 
recommendation of Dr. Gies for a i^i plan of d^ 
education, recognized that plan In lu standards* 
Subsequent actions on the plan of deutal educat 
ai uken by the American Associktlon of: Det 
Schools In 19H, and later by the Council on Dt^ 
Education, have been Indicated in the prevk 
aecdonr 

The degree awarded by most of the dental scho 
for the completion of the dentat curriculum Is doa 
of denul surgeryp but 4 schools grant the degree 
doctor of dentat medicine. The dental prof esii 
and the State boards of dental licensure recogniu 
distinction between the two degrees. 



Tflhis 1S,-^Flr»l prefsfttonot d<9rsfs confensd by dtnk 
icheoti, 1935-5) 



1936.. 
1937.. 

1M9.. 
1940.. 
194).. 
1942.. 
194).. 
1944.. 



Nutober of 
degrea 



1»840 
h7S6 
IJS9 
1,704 
1,794 
1,757 
1,568 
1,7M 
1,926 
2,470 



Year tniti 



1945. 
1946.. 
1947. 

ms. 

1949.. 
1950. 
I95t. 
1952. 
195J. 



desft* 



u 

1.5 



Recently almost 3,000 students a year have p 
ceived degrees in dentistry. (See table 18,) 

Graduate Educotlon 

Graduate coor&es.for dentists have been availil' 
for some years^ but until recent years the enroUmc 
in such courses was small. (See table 17.) T?ie J) 
graduate students in the fall of I9S3 were found! 
26 schools. Enrollments ranged from 1 to 37. 
small number of additional graduate studenu t 
dentistry are found in the School of Medicine ^ 
Dentistry at the University of Rochester and il 
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Xftivtriltr 0* Chictp), The gtent mtjerity th« 
llidritte itudenw arc working for the mlittr'i 
5!lfMt » ttif »te *nroU«d for doctoral degteei, uw- 
Sy tl»« pl>Wo«>pby« AJmoit 100 griduiW 

-^rew »« confert«a *«ch ye*'' 

f-U4 19.— Oro<»#eil« rftiNM «#hn«d In dtitlWiy ond dwM 



195^5)..—* 




Doctoc^t 



1 
1 
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A cowtdcrable number of practicing denti«U con- 
tinue thelf profc»»ton*l educntion but without 
werWog toward advanced degreei. Some of theie 
ftf jtcUtioner* prepare for tpedaUvd practice and uke 
Joufiei extending over 1 or more year*. Theic long 
cou/tea have become * regular feature of the Initruo- 
Uoo in * limited number of dental achooli. Upon 
(omptctlon of thc<e c<rur*e» the »tudenu receive 
certificate* of proficiency. 

Other practitioner* puriue, io dental •chooU, »hort 
<oumi of a few day* to *ever*I weeV*, largely to 
itvtcw and refreah their knowledge or to bring them- 
itlve* up to date on current knowledge and tech- 
(Ique*. For year* dental a»*oclatlon* and •oeictie* 
have provided short cour*e* and clinic* for 

practitioner*. . , l 

Th^ 4,131 poiigraduatc student* reported for the 
jear 19S2-S3 were found in 32 deptal school*. The 
enrollment* ranged fiom 2 to 457. They did not 
loclude 3,S0P dentist* enrolled in a tefephone pro- 
;ir*nt ^|f«r^b/ onie of the school*. 
Wtrn»hfp* end ReiMenctet 
Iiv receipt year* a number of hospital* have estab-. 
^'ll^^didcnAl internship* and residcncie*. The 
iiwpUal dental internship I* "a form of professional 
liildilifation beyond the undergraduate level which 
O apedal opportui^ty for advanced* clinical ex- 



peifenee and additional uatolng la Oi« aelentM battc 
for denul pra€tlc«,". The denul Interti U a member 
6f the hou*e itaff of th« h6*pltal, and h« work* and 
•tudte* wder the »up«rvl*lon of the italf. Intern- 
ship* tsioally ar« fcjr 1 or 2 year** Delaware U th« 
only Stlte which requires denUl graduate to have 
a year** Interathip before he can be admitted to the 

. denul lleefliing examination. ' 

» A ho»pltai dental tMldency, a* deEned by the 
Council on Dental Edoattbo, U "a pTogre**lve and 

vgraduated edueatloaal experience* under hospital 
a\i«plc«i, de*lgne<i for the deetal gfaduate who ha# 
completed a dental lntefn»hlp In an approved 
hospital, or at lea»t a year of graduate training !& 
bade •dence*, or a suitable equivalent accepuble to 
the Council oa DenUl Education.^ In general, 
te»ldencJe« are planned to train dentlati for ipedal- 
tic*. They u*ually extend over a period of not Ie*i 

I . than one calendar year. , 

The Coundl on Dental^t?o»tion h^i* had the re- 
*pon*ibility, *ince 1946, for reviewing and approK»»g 
hospital educational program* for dental graduate*. 
A* of September 1953 the council had approved 156 
dental educational program* In 119 ho»pltal*. 

Research . 

Research In dental problem* I* carried on Io a aum- , 
ber of dental *choOl*and in »everal organization* and 
agendw^ For year*, bcglniJng In 1913, the Ameri- 
can Denul A**odatloft bad a Research Commission 
which supported a variety of project*. Thl* work I* 
now *pon*ored by the Association** Council on Den- 
tal Research.' The National institute of Dental 
Research of the Public Health Service also supporU 
research activities through fellowship* and research 
grant*. Fund* have been made available by philan- 
thropic and governmental agenciei for reaearch In 
•ome of the dental »chool». A «*ult of thl* develop- 
ment i* that *on»e excellent work I* under way, 

the Fre*ident'* Commi»»lon on the Health Need* 
of the Nation reported In 1952 that the dental 
school* of the country la 1949-50 *pent $733,000 
for research. This figure represented only about 
3 percent as much a* the amojant expended by med- 
ical school* for research. 

The International Association for Dental Research, 
formed in 1920, Is one of the principal agencies for 
promoting inquiries Into dental diseases and di*- 
order* and dental material*. It ha* section* in a 
number of citle* of the United State* and In *e vera 
foreign couotrie*. The associaUofti wMch ha* 600 
• * member*, hold* an annual meeting immediately pre- 
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ceding thit of the Ameriaa Awoclttion <rf Denut tfl many Initltutloni li orjinlied la ,t}i« totdt|| 
SchooU. It publUhci the bimonthly /o«M4/ ^/ ichooU^ which at timet rciulti la negUttlftt *ii 



Some Current PiobUmi 

DehtAl educatlott Ii todty beiet with numeroui 
problemii The following diioiiiloii of tome of them 
ii baled upon ttatementi obtained from eight deani 
of denul ichoolti* 

FiMH^di /«>^.~The moit lerioui problem ta^ 
denul eduatloa It a finandat onei the ittpport it not*' 
luAdent to leeure adequate fadllttei and teaching 
•taffi. Only 16 Suui maJnuIn dental ichooli, and 
a few othert make contributlotti to ichoolt not con* 
trolled by them. Several addlUonal Statei have 
entered into regional arrangementi to educate IIm« 
ttcd numbera of dental atudenti. A large number 
of the Staui have not ihown a wUlin^eii to ihoulder 
the burden of educating their denttiti* ^ 

The moat recent d«a on the Income of dental 
•choola were reported in 19S2 by the PubUe Health 
Survey, which ihowed th4t for the year. the- 
privately controlled dental ichook received 4i|9 per^ 
cent of their current income from itudenUi fi^m 
clinic recetpu, and only 28.7 percent from other 
eourcei. Thut the*e jthcoli place much dependence 
upon receipta from atudent fe^ and from dinic fe^ 
paid by patienti, Dental achooli ar$ increwing feea 
In order to balance their budgeti but in doing idhat 
they are failing to acquire fully the fundi they need. 
Moreover, th^ Increasing itudent feci are tending to 
put the colt of dental education beyond the reach 
of many well qualified young men and women. The 
publicly controlled denul ichoolt are in a somewhat 
better financial position than the others^ but even 
they run into great difficulty In obtaining leglilttlve 
support for anything beyond their undergraduate 
programs. 

Pkyfitatfii^iHiits,^^ schools lack ade- 

quate buildings and equipment to carry on first rate 
programs of dental education. A number of the 
schools are well housed and equipped » but the ma* 
jority are hindered in their teaching efforu because 
of poor physical facilities. - - . * 

Mtdml-d/ntal u!athnship,-An some universities 
the relatlonihlp between the dental school and the 
medical school is far from satisfactory, although it is 
slowly impr oving, Inetruction In the basic sciences 

Ua!»<rt!t|| Hiffy Ifot; M*J{<*t Con<|t of VtritsUj La Rojr M»U, St, took 
V^Utt^tft H«foM J, Nor<#, UftlTtrih/ Orn<^] I Bu KoUttoft* Wtn Vii* 
ifftU U«}t«riiejr| 6tnU t>, tXa^m^t^ TcajiU U^ttrttt/} U ft Vii Klrli ' 
(4cCM|(di).Uatv(ri|trof KmUitk . 



penalitlng the dental student. One dental d^ 
luggesti thati in order to correct such » iltttir " 
baile idence department! should be organlsejl 
univeriltiei but outside the medical *^^'f^ 
some unlversltjei the dental schools aud th^l [ ^ 
tchools maintain their own facvltiei and de|^nft)<^ 
In the basic idencei. There li ofwn only 4 tin|||^ 
amount of cooperation In the dtnlcal lnsti||t|^i^ 
the medical and dentitl schoolii but In a feWt^rai^ 
tions good working arrangementi eiiit 

CurrtcMtum and Ua4k{n$ wMe<f/*~What 
be the content of the denu) curriculum and h^ 
should it be organized and taught are ever*pr^ 
problems. The objectives of dental edq<S 
should be resuted. Theft should be more tnif 
tlon in the basl^^jidences atid better Integratl^f^ 
coordination between instruction tn the sciencM! 
the clinical Instruction. Wayi should bo fouifi\ 
possible, of reducing the heavy d^ma^nds ma^. 
itudenti by Uie technic and . clinical re^uir^ ^ 
without lowerlnjR the a^ievement of Utt||ap| 
all the learning required to make V c<>mi*e%T^I^«it 
can be acopmpUshed In a period of 4 y^f ?s (I 
tion that hai n^t been ladsfactorily aniwere^i^ 
with the increase In the knowledge «,deirt|| pt^^ 
and th^ dev<4opnient 6f new for«k| d«ft^^ 
It becomes even more difficult to answer^ 
curriculum in almost a]] the school! lacki the 
biltty that is eisenttai to makii^g the most oi 
talents and tntereits of dental students. 

With an Increaiingly crowded curriculum the ptdit 
lem of finding and using the most efficient and ef# 
tive teaching methods becomes ever more pre^slnj. 

These considerations have given rise to the (if^ 
among dental educators that a new thorough st^tl; 
should b^ made of the dental curriculum on a nation* 
wide bails. Steps have been taken to privl^e f^ 
such a project as an integral unit in an e3rten|i¥f 
survey of dentistry and the dental professional 

T^tf^^urr/.— A continuing short' supply of compete^^ 
dental teachers presents a marked diiRculty. T^ 
shortage Is serious not only in teri^s of numbers hot 
even more in terms of interest and compcteocf 
Limited financial remuneration is largely responsible 
for this problem. A small number of dental sth(!^ 
trying through graduate and post-graduW 




are 



courses and fellowships and well paid assistantihijpi 
to develop competent clinical teacherSi but the nun*- 
ber of such new teachers becoming available is f»^ 
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from idequAM to meet currcAt utid future pttdt. 
^at it ntt4t$ \i more gTAdaaU eduutlofi to pr^ 
^rt griduitei for teacbbg areen in d<ntUtry» Add 
llM more lowrvlw Uitnlng to Improve the work of 
teic^«r*f ProgrAini to Accompllib theie purpo$e4 
iliould provide ipedflally for lome UAlntng h the 
^ of teAchljif • 

Cftfiiw^r iw*^PfovIdlot fiiadi tot frtduAte 
urork li one of the leHoui problem! to deoul ichool 
progtM%. To An tocreAilot d*tt«f dwt^l |f*dtt* 
ftei wtih to continue their edge AtioAi but thdr 
ppportuniticA to obtein feUowihtpi And to find the 
tTAloIng they deitre ere llmtted* 

PciUtaduaU c^poHnnitiitr^pomxAtlu for t>o«t* 
greduAte educAtJon Id dentil try Are not now AVAlUble 
In termi of quAntlty and quAltty thet m Aeeded, 
although they are IncitAilng. Reeioni why poit* 
greduAte progremi have developed ilowly or are 
entirely lacking In eome denu] ichodi are the lack 
of fAcilitle* and fund* to employ addltlofiri it^l for 
lutb initnictlon and the caution that muit be 
cbierved not to attempt to conduct postgraduate 
courtci At the expente of undergraduate educAtlon* 
Progreai hai been made by aome tchooli in obuJnIog 
adequate faciiitlei and fundi for thti purpoie. The 
Wf Kellogg Foundation hai made granti to leveral 
ichooU to aiilit In developing postgraduate {nstruo* 
tion. These granu have been a great itlmulus In 
some areas of the country* 

li/muk,^M of the most difficult p/oblems Is 
the lack of extensi ve^ sustained^ broad dental research 
programs in many dental schools. A considerable 
amount of research is being done by dental teachera 
but frequently under frustrating conditions. Inade- 
quate physical facilities, poor financial support, and 
heavy teaching asslgnmenu which consume the 
time and energy of teachers are handicaps to research* 

Such Are some of the difficult problemi which 
currently confront those who are concern'ed with 
dental education, They are being handled with 
vision and determlnationj they will be overcome ai 
the public sees the need for and provides adequate 
financial support, cither through philanthropy or 
through appropriations fron^ public funds, 

Dental ScIjooIs and Enrollmenb 

The undergraduate and graduate dental enroll- • 
ments In the 43 dental schools on October IS, 1953, 
tre shown below. The first number indicates ih^ 
undergraduate and l,he second number the graduate 
students. 

aeiisi— aa — a v 



Auuia 
tJftlf mJty pf AlsVsms, l», lO 

Coireaku 

CoKetsd Medial Ewotdliu, 41, (V 

UftYmtyofCtl(foraU,a}J,4 
Uftlvsrslty el Seutis^ CaJl/ofula, 4J0, 10 

Dtsmcr ey CdumaU 
Oee/|*tW l^nlyerstty, 19 
Hewafd OBlvm!ty,lW,0 

Oaeaeu ^ 
Emoiy UaivcrsityJlO^g 

Woli Oohrirsltr, CUea|<N J«,0 
Northwtsteftt Oalrcrdty, 58$, 
, ValYeisttydIll!dob,i90^U 

lUDSAMA 

Itiltnk UBl?erstt3r,274,l) 
Iowa 

Sute Oolyeffity d Io#«i20B, 24 
KiMTvcrr 

Uftlrerilty of LouUville, 2JI, I 
touisuMa 

Ifyola UoWertlty, New Orfeaoi, 212,0 

Uftlveriltf of Mtrylidd, iU, J 
Massachussits 
Hsrvsrd Uatvertttf, ^,0 

TuruCpiua^wi,! 

Ualvmity of Oeirott, 291, S 
Ualvenit^f of MitUgSfi, )62, }7 

MiKMtSOTA 

IJaJversSty of MinDwti, 3J8, 22 

Kfissouai 

St Louts Uolvertlty, 101,4 
Ualvcrtity of Kaoiii Qtf, 410^ 9 
WtiWnatori UftJvefiity, 1M,8 

HlSltASXA 

Crdgktoo Univer$itf , 1?7,0 
{JuUm\ty of Netrub, I2S, S 

Niw YojiK 
Cofumbii UflWefiity, 15J,0 
N«irYoflfUnSvcfilty,5?S,10 
Oalver^tiy of Buffalo^ 2H,0 

NonTtt Carolika 
VaWtnhy of North CtrpHoi, 167,4 

Oaxo ^ 
OVk> Stttc Univcfiii^r, 440, 26 
WutciQ Rmrve UntveriitXi 2J3, 2 
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Uoivcnit; of Oregon, 291^0 

Ttmfit Uoiveritt^ 518,0 
Urdvtrtitjr of P«ttAi)rlv«a!«i 54I» )2 
Uaivmlty of Kuiburtk, JS), 18 

Mehtity Meaial C60t$t, 124^0 
Uftivertlty of Ttanmttt 393,0 

TntAl 
Biylor Uaivenltfi 274,18 
Uotvmlty of Tmi, 243,0 

VnomtA 
Mti\u\ CoUeso of Vlrgtntii, 206^ 0 

WAiatNOTOll 

VftlYtrtltr of WaiUogtoo, 285, 20 

WucoKtm 
Mftiquette Uolvmltft 442,0 

IVuUi 

Uftderr^idyttd (mea» 12,399] women, 117), 12^516 
^ Grtduite itudeot* (26 Khooti), 332 
Spedal ittideau (12 icbooti, ik)t lodudeil tbove), 834 
PoiteriduAte itudcnu (31 icbooli, oot {aduded above), 4,131 

American Association of Dcnul Schools* A 
Ccursi oj Study ^ JP/^turry* Report of the Gurricu- 
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lum Survey Committee. IndlanftpoKSi 1x4^ 
Asso^itlon, 1935- 412p, 

/^ncricM Dentil Asioditlon, Council oft _ 
Educttlon^ Dinitstry as a Pro/whMt Cafii^^ 
Brxhure for the Us^ of Guidance OilScen i^hi f^ 
ipv'ctlve Studenti* Chicago, IU.| The Aiiod|tk 
1941. 72 p. A briel and up*to<iatd ed!tt0fi-;|j 
iiiued by the AitodatloQ in 1952 titled l>iilfH^ 
D^iirtry 4i APtofaHikd Cmit (mlmeo, ti p.);^ 

Federal Security Agency, Public HealA Set^ 
FiMficial Status and Nads c/Dintai SckooU, Waj^ 
Jngton, D. C, U» S. Goyemmeat Printlttg 0| 
1952, 83 p. Public Health Service Publlatlo^ j 

20o:;, - • ^ . -'r^i^wm^ 

Gie$, William J. Dmal Sducation in <A/ t/nlj 
Staus and Canada. A Report to the 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Kew York, N,;)f., The FoundaUon, 1926. 692 

Horner, ' Iftarlan H, Dsntal Bducaiion ( T^n 
Chicago, IlL, The University of (3ilcafjo Preii; |j 
420 p. , ' 

O'Rourke, John T^ and Leroy M/ S* 
Dintat Sducation in ih/ Uniud Stauh Phlla , 
Pa.^ W. B. Saunden Company, 1941i 367 p.^ ,h 
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/\ techaolojJal d«velopm«flt wWch hi4 gfy« 
jjf0lte<l Statet Iti Ugh ittAdthl of livtng biil4>eeft 
oliuttce ifld the iitady gromh m<1 Improv^ 
^eoit of a lyitept of tAgiiieerio^ edttCitloai which 
^1 pr<pAred itudeati to tfuniUtt td^tifiti iJIi^ 
(OVeVieA Jnto practical, economical itnictMret, tti* 
idbln^^V 'Md ^^1^occl*c^• Th* prctent lyittm of 
'e0«J«ic*rin8 education hai been developed priiidpalljr 
duftog the latt 100 yean, during which time ,^e 
ei)gtneedfl|r applicatloni of iclence to practical prol>^> 
\cm have re#ulted fa more new development! than In 
all recorded prior hltiory. 

Thew applicaUoht of engineering to lndu$tiy and 
public worki have mtde grent contribution! to the 
economy and welfare of the Nation. Theyihave 
il$o indicated the need for further research^ which 
Hi resulted In ntw diecoverieii which In turn have 
led to new engineering applicationi. In all theie 
development! education playi a prominent part, 
lince it !upplie! the trained periona to do the re* 
learchf to develop the new procetsei, and to apply 
them to practical problem!. 

Evolvllon ond pMnction! of Engineering 

Engineering l! broadly defined as the art and 
idence of controlling and directing the material! 
aod force! of nature for the use and convenience of 
man. It i! a! old a! civilization, aince one of the 
baiC! of modern civitlzation i! the realitaUon that 
the taw! of nature cannot be changed by argument 
or blustery but that man can l^am thote law! and 
<*n fhn inginkus mtihods of utilizing them^ "En-» 
gineering'^* (( derived iq part from the !ame item a| 
*^rigcn]ou!/ * The engineer It a man of Ingenuity. 



j|pif §jdef^V Armiliy |i <«fvjn| U% i^rth term ii a 
jAl^klrtVirC^^ Counca of the Am*Hc*fl Society for 
Jati|<<rin|^Ejpe«tk>ik, He h^i t>ett) a vt<e preiMeot of the 
' f^k^ff l^d chijrm^a t#p di#«r<bt r^i^ntl Kctjooi. Me hu 
i^igtki W loriil/ coiamftteei, Indudinf th! 

.C6mmlti4^^!^^^ TeAcMn! ind the Commitue oo 
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la the Middle Agea men practiced engineering, 
tiUlltIni auch ''macWnea'* ai loHerai leveia, and 
tficlloed planea, Theif taleii|*,w$|j> ^j^^ eitefij^ 1$% 
military aetiyi tlei, but thig^ tttfdVrit^^ 
and practice Of building %tt)^^ tlie icij^c« m ' 
mechanic!, a^d many of it! application^ j^«e aa 
well a! to wan They were reitricted in tittr aourcei 
of power largely to humen mu!clei| with !ome u!e 
of animal powcr> and a limited direct uie of water 
power. Kevertheieii, many of their itructurea have 
!urvived centuriea of \^%^ , * • 

The Indu!trial revolution/ which might well be 
called an engineering revolution, brought on by In^ 
yentlon! !uch a! the ateam enginis; the !plnning 
Jenny, and the cotton gin, created need! for weli-i 
tralned .meti In much larger number! Jtnd With 
greater breadth of trUlnlng thatii cOuld be produced 
under the apprentice !y!tem* Thi! ne^ |w to »he 
e!tabli!hmettVfirat In Europe and Uur in'^America, 
of achooli. to train engineer!. .The!e achooU dovel* 
oped from tho!e which had been training mltiUry 
engineer!, Since from the !Urt they have provided 
a profeislona! type of education, engineering haa 
develo^d Into a profe!iloii rather than a trade* 

Definition of Profeiilonol Enslneer 

The model regietratlon law, endorsed by 13 of 
the principal national engineering organUation!, 
define! a profe!tional engineer ai one who appllea 
the mathematical and phyricat !clencei and the 
principle! and method! of engineering analy!t! and 
deiign to profeiilonal or creative work In the Invef* 
tigation, evaluation, planning, deitgUi and auper* 
vision of conitfuctlofi of itr^icturee, eiachlftel, . 
::iwen^o0r^ 

Thi!'de^nftl6n exclude^ many gtoupi popufl^^^ > 
designated ^Vng^neera,'^ but actually compoied pf vi 
technician! engaged In craft!, tradei, or occypi^jo^a 
such aa engine and machine operator!, technical. , 
assisunti, and maintenance men/ Theie 'ttthni* 
clan! can be qualified for their work by much shortei^fe 
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ttii ttiore tlemeAUry training progranil than prcn 
feiilonal engtneeti can ht. 

Th^ fieldli of ip^ctaliatloA for enginc^n now 
rtcogniud by aceredluUon Mttt aeronautical, agrl- 
ealturaV archtt^tural, c^ramiCi chemlcali ctvili 
electricali engineering mecbanlcii engineering phy*« 
lci| general engtneerlngi geologlcaV geophyilcaV 
induitriali mechanical^ metallurgtcal| mtnlngi naval 
archiie«)tur6 and marlnei ^petroleunti proceiii lanU 
taryi and textile. 

Within any one of theia fieldi englneeri may be 
claiilfied according to the {unctloni they perform, 
among which the more important arei retearcbi 
product development^ destgOi manufacturei con« 
itntctloni operatlodi lervlce, quality control^ man« 
agement, taleii coniulting, and teaching. 

There Ii a growing tendency for industry to draw 
OA the engineering profeitlon not only for men to 
perform engineering function*, but also for men to 
aerve in managerial c«pacltles. Many englneera are 
found to be peculiarly qualified for such positions due 
to their training in exercising Judgment^ In weighing 
all the factors in a problem, and In combining con- 
•Ideration of technical requiremenu with human 
factors. 

A study was made In 1947 of the academic back« 
V(rounds of the presldenti of 150 large American 
corporaUonSi which constituted a good cross section 
of American industry and included many Industrie* 
not essentially engineering in nature* The study 
showed that 33 percent of U^e presidents were gradu* 
atea of engineering colleges; 30 percent of liberal arts 
and teachers colleges; 17 percent of all other types 
of colleges; and 20 percent had received no college 
education/ The report stated that the proportion 
of engineera had increased greatly during the yean 
just before th$ Itudy ^ai niade. It probably has 
continued to increase, not only for presidenta. but 
also for other administrative officert* 

Supply and Demand / 

Engineering is the Nation's largcU technical profes- 
sion and one of its fastest growing fields of work* 
The bureau of Labor Statistics has estimated that the 
profession has grown from about 40,000 In 1900 to 
130,000 in 1920; 260,000 in 1940; and about 400,000 
in 1950. This represents a tentold expansiorj in the 
profession over the last half centuryj and an expan- 
sion of ibout 66 percent sinc^ 1940. 

Data on the number of engineers In the various 
subdivisions of the profession^ are not very reliablei 
partly because engineers can easily change from one 



to another. Howeveiy a reasonably good Idea of t; 
growth of the various branches can be obulned fro 
Ub]e20» 
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Not only has the number of engineers been ra 
increasingi but the ratio of engineers to total tndoi^ 
trial workers has also been steadily rising, In 1900 
there was 1 engineer to about 25S workers} In 195t 
1 engineer to about 6S workers. With the rapldlj 
increasing complexity of modern technology, th«t 
is every reason to believe that this trend will contii^oe 
for some time to come« 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics esttmatel that tk 
average annual number of graduate engineers needed 
under the present conditions of partial mobitizatioi 
is about 30,000* The immediate need, during tit 
"tooling-up*^ period, is much greater. In contrsji 
tb this need the available supply, based on i$l 
enrollments, }( for 1954 about 19,000, for 1955 aboai 
23,000, and for 1956 about 30,000, with little ihcres^c 
over this figure In sight for several years. Thvt, 
there aeems no immediate prospect of meeting tk 
current acute shortage of engineers. 

Resl^frdtton of Ensln^ert 

Registration of engineers, the legality of which i 
based on the power of the State to protect l\k 
health, safety, and property, started in Wyoming it 



^mgffm^^^ EKOiNEERlNd 

ItegiltfAtion Uwi faive oow b«ea pined to 
^ tlie SUt^, the DIttHct oi Colutebfii nod the 
feititori^i 6( Haw«H^ Puerto Rico, and Aliikt* 
' %AlHnttAn$ r^itrAtlon Uwi are not untform^ due 
0 iocAl toftdttloni^ date of entctmenti etti Moit 
5tAt6 Uw«i hoiAveri fequlre either grtduitSoo from 
Jiecitdited engtaeeriai curritutumi t writteo 
^^eering exAmlfiAtIot^ Adequate «od uttifAetorj^ 
^^<tt\ng eiperieot^ or « combbtdott of theie. 
jfi leflertli reglitTAtloii It required of eAgtneeri who 
pUn^i contrftctii;;Aad tpedfiCAtloaiy or who are 
^ponilble for the conduct of tnginttting operttlo£i« 
%^^nttn In lubordlnAte poa}tioni> In genenli Are not 
^utred to regt^terp though many do. 

proft^tonoi Cnslneertns Soeleflei ond Joumoli 

Tho growth In numben And la divereificAtlon of 
engineering profeiilon li Indicated roughly by 
Hit growth In the number of nAtlonal eogir/rringt 
lodetlel. lie American %o6tiy of Civil Bnglneefi'^ * 
jrni founded in 1852^ and waa the firit national 
profe«lonal engineering joctety In the United Sutei* 
<'Ovil,^- A conuactlon of "civilian," wai uicd to 
diitingutih (ta memberi from mtHtary englneeri. 
lu centennial wai celebrated In the lummer of 1952 
jtk ChicAgo At the CentennlAl of Engineering, In 
which it WAI joined by many^ other engineering 
iccletJei. The other "founder locletlei** were organ- 
iud At followis Mining Engineeri (1871)} MechanW 
cal Engineer! (1880); Electrical Engineeri (1884)} 
md Chemical Engineeri (1908). MeuUurgicat Engi- 
neeri were added to the Mining Engineeri in 1919* 

There Are now 70 or more national ^Engineering 
locietiei in the United Statei, about 30 of which 
loatntAtn technical Jouraa]i< In addition to the 
oatlonal locletleij there are many local locietlei 
'ind branchei of the national loclettei. . 

Dtvetopmenff of American Eng'neerfn^ Educotlon 

The firit ichool of technology In Any Engliih* 
ipeaking country wai the United Sutei Military 
Academy at Weit ?olnt, eiubljihed In 1802. Early 
Avnerjcan civilian engineering ichooli included 
Renuelaer i*olytechnic Initltute which wai eitab* ^ 

ij|$)ied iri 18^4; and the engineering schooli in Union 
Cbitege In i84Sj Harvard UnlveriUn Yale Uni^ 
ycriltj^i and the Untvcnlty of Michigan In 1847{ 

i^baitmouth^llege In 1851 j and New York Univenity 

J862 the COngrew passed the firit Morrill Act, 
^letting Ailde^i^ tandi for the establishment and 
^■*^port of coflegci of agriculture and the mechanic 

JC » 



art*. The cotlegea tnitituted wder thli a^t, wto [•'^-'i^; 
are knowh II the land-grattt eollegea. CORtaldtd 
ichooli of engineering, and their emhtlibni^iilt t»f* . 
an jmpettJi td the development of ilmllar ichoola lii ' 
private Initituttoni find k^on^tand-grant ^tate ti4-.v 
vertltlw. I 
operation had IncreaiW to $S by Afld |9 ttoit - \ 
thaii 100 In 1893, when thft world*! eol>JfftMtt 
Expoiltton wii hel<l At thla etj>oiW<« the Scn^*^ 
for the Promotion of Engineering Bdueaitloii ($tZB) 
wai orgin!a«d M SecttoA £ of the Worjld^a Bngto^^ 
Congreii. Irt 1945! the lodety becani^ the American 
Society for Engineering Eduatton (ASE£)« The 
number of engineering ichobli hai continued to In* 
creaie, to 147 In 1940, and to 210 In 1953, of which 
149. Are accredited tn at leAit one curriculum by the 
Engineer!* Council for Profeiilonal Development 
(ECPD)/ 

' Surveyi and Sludlei of Englneerlns Educaflon 

In 1907, SPEE Invited tfie "founder locIeUer In , 
engineering And the Amerlcen Chemical Society to 
join It In a itudy of engineering education and of the 
desirable degree of cooperation and unity between j 
engineering ichooli. The following year tKe Car^ 
negle Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
and the General Education Board were Invited to 
participate. Thli itudy led to the report bv C R* 
Mann published In 1918| under the title ^ oiuJy oj 
Sn$ifUiring Sdu^atloni by the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching* The report in-* 
dicated a need for a more detailed bveitlgatlon of 
the objectivei of engineering education and the 
adequacy of the curriculumi. 

A Itudy of practice and opinions In ISO cooperating 
collegea, In which committers Including oyer 700 
perioni participated, during the yean 1923-29^ 
under the directonhip of W. E- Wtckenden, resulted 
In A two-volume Ripori of thr lnvfstitafkn cf Sngl* 
nurint JW«rtf/K>«, published In 1930 and 1934, and 
commonly called the **Wlclcenden Report^*^ Thli - 
report guided engineering education through the 
postwar yeajri of the I9i0'i and the depression of ^ 
the 1930*1, and !• still a source of Information and - 
inspiration to engineering educatorit 
' fn 1938, through a grant by the Carnegie tlounda^ 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching, a detailed, 
analytical study was made under the direction of 
D^ & Jaclcion of factual material Oil nearfy all a^ 
and con<litioni of engineering education in the United * 
States. This material had been accumulated by the 
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Committee on Engineering Schooli of ECPD \n lur- 
Veflog 679 engineering curricUlumi tn 136 Inltltq* , 
tloni from 193$ to 1938. Df« JackionU report, 
T^^ Sutius end Tunis of Sniintttini Sducaihn 
in thf Mniud St^us^ wii puWUfced by ECPD in 
1939. Tbli report tui been ui^ful to d) intereited 
in engineerbg edgcitlo^ ibcd thitt tim^ 

Two ilgntfictnt eonuttltted report* pubUihed la 
tie Jpum^ of Snt^ntifiH Udmticn of ASEB hm 
hki con«iderAb1e effect upon otbef itudlei of eng!« 
ne^riog e<)uctt}oo« Tbeie were the report! of (1) 
the Committee oh A!mi ind Scope of Engti^eerii^g 
CurricuUi publJihed tfi 1940j and (2) the Committee 
on Engineering Education After th^ Wati publlihed 
in 1944* Both committee! conceived of engineering 
education «i o^mprlied of two major dlviitoaii th«| 
identlfic-tecbnologlcal and the humantitlc-iocla]* 
They recommended (I) that each^dMiJon conijtt of 
A dettgned lequenee of coureea throvighout the four 
undergraduate yearii (2) that iQcreaied emphaiU h6 
given to the humanUtJc*iocIal dlidiion and to. baile 
aciencci and (S) that lome of the advanced teeimical 
aubject matter be uantferred to the postgraduate 
yean* 

The Utter report advocated that pla^i be laid for' 
the initruction of three mkjor groupi of atudeiitai 
(1) thoie who would , follow the uiua) pattern Of 
engineering programs *nd would conltitute the ma* 
Jority of undergraduate engineering atudenta} (2) 
thQie preparing for careen In the operation and man<* 
agement of induitry; and (3) thoie who give e>ddenee 
that completion of graduate counei will fit them for 
unusual aclentlSc and creative accomplUhnienti. . 

In 1949 ASEE appointed a committee to itudy 
method! of Improving engineering teaching* Thja 
committee followed Ujie procedure of the Wickenden 
etudy In that IntUtutlona! committee! were !et up 
In ISO engineering college!, and the report of the 
main committee wa! drawn In large part from report! 
of theie InitituUonal committee!. The report waa 
published In 1952 In the Jcurnat oj Engimmng 
£Ju<aiion> The Committee felt that the most valu* 
able feature of iti wrk wai not it! report but the* 
Ow participation of between 1,000 and 1,500 teachers in 
ISO institution! In the studies which led to the report 

The American Society for En$inc«rtng EducoHon 
- ASEE unites persons interested In ed\3cation In 
all fields of engineering* It indudci the Engineering 
College Research Council; the Engineering College 
Administrative CouncIl;«.lnstjtutaonal members o) 
Q several grades^ comprisipg engineering coltegesi 
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Induitrlei, reiearch IntUtuuii and tl)« lil^^jf^ 
individual memUrt, ivh6 max b« ' 
Inteitiud in engln«erfnt edueat!<>a, It < , 
through Katioa-wide lubject-matter dlvjiloQi^ 
^onal oommitt«ei, and reglonfti 
of «U memixn tn the region. -f li W 
Thli aoclet/ bai led In all major <|^e)( 
e&glneeting «dueatioo. Itt /oumt tt ' 
£iu«ui<m (4«Ut>Uibed in }910) and h . , 
tloni havd ifoa w6rld<wlde iec«f>tar(i#1pi(' 
lourcei of Ihforma^on on the hUiofj^.^wM 
eduatlon and ita ctirr«nt problenii. Ttif 
Cp»mttte« antedaui hy 9 y«ara th« En^l 
Mknppyftt Cpmmliiilon. 

Accrt<|{fatl9n 

fif 1952 the growth In the number <»f;^)i 
and engineering tocl^ttei, and the in^r^i 
portion of college gVaduiitea amp^f 
recognition- ot the need for totting :yp tr|| 
qualification! for memberihip in th^ i<ii[y||i 
for a betier coordlnaUon of thelr'illll^*^^^^ 
toward th^ profeiiional advancfine|i^lht| 
:T1iire -firjilw^ tticl^f^f'''ii^Hiiil|i^^ 
of iioUorrot^ te. !0ie ,iccrediiitfg:l>Voc^# 
•et up ui)<fer the State Ii^«nfln| f^m| 
wWch yere belniaddpte<i hf'minfS^mr'.? 
amif ffl^i inltltotibrif ■ t?er« -^lerMHilii 



gineering. Among th<m tert t^de 4lffM| 
of faculty member!, and adequacy of f|p|[^<s 



ed)icatlona] itanidard!} currict 
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To meet these needs the six so<5ieU<^ f pli; 
participated in the Joint Ojmmltt^ on E^|fne 
Education In 1907^ together with the Engine 
Institute of Canada and the KaUonal Ck>vffi 
State Boards of Engineering Examiner!^ e4u||§| 
ECPD 'To coordinate and promote eg^(|||| 
aapt rations directed toward the higher pi^<^t^^^ 
standards of education and practice, gre*t)i?f 
darity of the profession, and greater effecU^e 
in dealing with technical/ social, and 
problems." ^^EGPD Is composed of threfrej>re|^^ 
tlves from each of the eight joctetiti me^^^ 
above* Engineering education hai alway^^ 
of Its major coj)cerns and .still Is: Coiii#t|| 
on Education (originally the Committee on Englii 
ing Schools) recommends to ECPD the accr|3 
tion of cngin#ering curriculums. The comi^ft^ 
made its first recommendation in 1937^ At^lS 
time ECPD accredited 374 curriculum! for a UmiS 
tlmCv and 71 provisionally, in a total of 107 of tk| 
129 Institutions which had been visited by ihspectial 
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Thli committer bM continue Ju iicUvJtlei, 
bi StpwmUr 19S2 ECPD bad fyllyor jprovl- 
liiil/ »c«redJU<l 6$6 currlculumi and 79 options 
,0|Qltlttit}oai. 
Hiumi ol tbe btilc prtnc.plei obi^rvtd by 
T^^fP tik tb^ Accrdltiog proceii foUpwii (I) Accred« 
§00^ U i^tn U> ipecifle curritultimi rather tbu 
i^l^ W«titutIon> ai a whole, beauie of the varietx of 
'^^'||y|pmeAt tad bi faculty experience desirable in 
j^rious fields of englneeringt (3) To date onljr 
fV|^dergraduate airHculocai have been accredlteo, 
|ithoU|h the desirability of accrediting graduate 
(i^rrtculums has been studied. (3) The purpose of 
iccr^ltAtloni which applies only to curricutums tead^ 
tdf to degreeSi is to Identify those institutions whlchi 
ofler professional curriculums In engineering worthy 
of recognition as sucL (4) Inspection Is made only 
opon the inyiutioa of an Institution* (5) Accred* 
itation Is based upon both quallUUve and quanti« ^ 
titlve criteriai but no hard and fast sundards have ' 
been formulated by ECPD. R«ther» accredlutlon is 
based upon the over-all judgment of « qualified inspec- 
tion committee which applies genera] criteria pub- 
ilibed in each annual report of ECPD« 

ECPP originally intended to recognlte only the 6 
0)tjor curriculums, but pressure from the colleges 
and from the profession Itself forced It to recognize 
additional currlculoms/so that the first report recog* 
idted U different curriculums* ECPD committees 
have continued to resist the proliferation of curricu** 
lums, but the 1951 report lists accredited curriculums 
In each of the 21 fields mentioned earlier, and appli^ 
cations are pending before the committee for the 
recognition of 1$ new currl^lums. 

Types of Schools - ^ 

Xhe baccalaureate degree in engineering is confer^ 
red by 210 institutionsi of which 94 are controlled by 
State governmenu; 14 by national, territorial, or 
city governments; and 26 by 6 different church or- 
lanizatloni; while 70 are private, nonsectarian Instir. 
billons, and 6 ln$titutions represent combinations of 
two of these classifications* In 155 Institutions the 
inglneeririg school forms a part of a college or unl- 
vijrsity organization, while In 3Mt is in a separately 
^^minlstered Institution. 

In 32 Institutions, including 29 accredited by 
ECPD, the ^'cooperative plan" of engineering educa-* 
lllk^ is utilised for some or all students* This plan, 
I jiiaugurated In 1906 at the University of Qncinnatl, 
Is^efined as "An Integration of classroom work and 
practical Industrial experience In an organfied pro« 
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gram under which students alternate periods <>l 
attendarice at college with periods of employnient In 
industry, business, or governmtnt'^* The coopera* 
tlve plan In nearly all cases requires 5 years for com-* 
pletlOA of an undergraduate curriculum. 

Seventeen engineering colleges which do'nWopera te 
on the cooperative plan require 5 years for the com* 
pletlon of an undergraduate turrieulum In one or 
more fields. These curriculumi In most cases have 
been lengthened to allow for the inclusion of more 
humtnistlc-soclal studies/ AH the other Inst^llons,* 
except In the cooperative plan curriculums, require 
4 years. 

Evening engineering education programs are 
offered In 47 institutionS| principally (or the benefit 
of persons employed during the daytime* The total 
enrollment (n these programs in the fall of 1953 was 
^15^217, compared to 3,500 in 1924. StudenU may 
bbuin bachelors^ degrees In some of these programs 
In from 6 to 8 years, and such programs have been 
accrecUed by ECPD In 6 institutions. 

Emollmenfs 

Table 21 traces the history of undergraduate and 
graduate engineering enrollmenu and degrees from 

ToUa S1^-^|1rte«rtAf tmotlmtnH ond dtfrtti, 1860lo195S 







Ondoiu 


No.6i 
icliooli 


Eoroi}* 
mtou 


Degree* 




EaroU* 
mcDU 


Degree* 








31 

120 
159 








1870.. 




1.400 


















1,191 
11.41$ 
« 30,337 
Sl,90f 
74.000 
103.270 
» 4 J, 404 
M7,1S0 
114.4S4 
201,927 
161, $92 
145,997 
1S4080 
171,725 








1900,. 




671 
1,«3 
4,400 
7,371 
13,806 
14.i45 
4,0fib 
18.591 
45,200 
52,732 
41,893 
30,286 
24.164 
















J7 
165 
718 
1.460 
724 
515 
3,217 
. 5,215 
5,398 
5.742 
4,727 
4.335 


1920 . 








1930 . 








19».- 

ms.. 

1947.. 
1949.. 
19S0.. 
1951 -. 

19SJ.. 


147 
143 

m 
m 

190 
192 
193 
210 


92 
76 
79 
99 
119 
123 
124 
118 
126 


4.648 
•2,657 

14.210 

18,670 
19.640 
20,469 
21.608 



* ftthtUf tnJth^ei tr«(}tf«u itvJcAlfr 

to^tui Diti cotlcctt^ item tfct \$H rep^olC SC Midi $ni rcportl dill 
0ft<« «l £^9C«t^Q tod d ASEE. 
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t$60 id 19S)« Steady growth U Indicated up to 
1940, followed by « mere drop during Wo(ld War 
11. After tbo war uodergrtduat^ enroltmeot rote 
ibaiply to an alMtxno hk^ In 1947, when U declined 
for 4 y«art and thea turned upward, Undergraduato 
degree! reached a peak to J950j they declined to a 
low point to 19S4, when 22,464 wer« conferred. 

Gtadttat« itttdtnta to engineering wert not impofr 
unt numerically Wore World War I. FoMoWtog 
the war the rapid giwth to Kientlfic IcAOwledge and 
Iti iocmtlng appltea^oA to engineering and tech* 
oology created a ne^ for graduate ttudy. Graduate 
enrollment increased until 1940, decraied markedly 
during World War and bai fiten iteadity tlnce. 

Plreproftttlonol Education 

Almoit without exception itttdeot* may enter en- 
gineering allege* directly from high i>?hbo;l. • A itudy 
conducted In 1949-51 indicate! llttle'change in ad- 
million requlremient! from thoie report^for, 1924-25 
.in the WJcienden Report The liuiftlxsr of pre- 
scribed unit* ranged from Mro h 3 inttitution* to 16 
In one iniUtuUon, with a median of i ip*ctfied ai r*. 
onirementi. Typical tequlremcoti for admliiion to 
en^ncering college aroj Engliih, 3 unit!} hlttory or. 
tod&l itudiea, i unltj algebra, l)i uftltij pUae geom- 
etry, tunlti !0«d geosielijri Xuhiti iciehce (wth lab. 
work), 1 unltj additional wotkto afcy of aWvc-liitM 
aubjecti, 3 unitij othec high ichool tubject!, 4 unit!. 
Some toititution! require, and all recommend, an 
additional one-haU unit of algebra, one-half unit of 
trJgonometiy, and 1 unltof icjencc. 

There hat been dUcuiilon of the deilrablUty of re- 
quiring the completion of 2 yeari of college education 
for admlislon to the firit year of engineering educa- 
tion, but no inititution U known to have eaubliihed 
this requirement up to the pretent time, However, 
a start in this direction has betn' made In at least 29 
engineering colleges which have set up cooperative 
arrangenients with numbers of liberal arts college! 
ynder which a student may attend a liberal a rtt col- 
lege for 3 year!, taking programs agreed upon be- 
tween the 2 institutions, and then attend the engi- 
neering school for 2 years. If his work is satisfac- 
torily completed the student rtcetvfcs the bachelor of 
arts degree from the liberal aru school at the end of 
his fourth college year, and at the end of the fifth 
year the bachelor of science degree in engineering 
from the engineering school. 

The rapid increase In recent years in the number 
of junior and community colleges has rtiuUtd in an 
Increase in the number of stu.dents who enter engi- 



neering cdlegei after 2 yean In a junior ^olgi 
liberal artt college. A !tudy to the Ofli« M.Bd^ 
tton ahowed that to the fall of 1953, to toltif^^ 
which enrolled 92 percent of theundergraduat*|g" 
fleering atudenU of thft country, ttudeoti a^**'^ 
by tranifei^ from nonengineerlng cutT)coI4|ili 
tuted 4.0 percent o| the lophom^r^ :M ; 
percent of the Junior dati, with todlVIdtilil 
Uoni reporting u high at 2S per^t of ^ 
and 56 percent of Junior!. The numbeH( f 
ttanifert wlU probably iner«ai« to the futurlj' 
Mil make imoro acute a problem already fai4ii| 
the engineering achooU and the Junior college^ 

Profeistonol. <?gfttcMl«mi <ind Degt!*! i / -ff^ 
• Engineering curriculuirti are 60ere^ Ift fti'l 
t\ fields previously listed, and to sevCral c 
whl^ have not as yet received accreditation,,, 
variou! engineering curridjlumi difer i!0. 
another chle6^ to the ipe^lalitld ♦ubjtctii it 
during the last 2 yeari, la inost.tt^|titWtl<>fti; 
freshman year t> the tiinie for i^l fleli34Mpk|[|# 
and there »re no r Adiciil di0erence* Ifl'^ 
year to any of the accredited liiitjtu^l^nigg" 
« large i>aii' of the work to; %.!oph(^to|M , 
comiaon to all curHculttft!^^^^ '}t^m 
which |>^gini In a llmitM %ay to the !<>jf>ho^^; 

istot«w*<*iitii«J«oi<»fy****^^^^ ' 

the aentof year. 

Engineering curriculum! are designed 
student a aojld Jouhdatlon In the bailc'l^fift^ 
mathematic!, physics, and cheAli'tr^^, vhlch uttdf 
all field! of engineering, ahd In iUch fundaiw^ 
engineering lublccu ai drawing, surveyipfc 
mechanic!. Sufficient humanistic-social t'Vim 

. Included to enable the graduate to take hli.^l 
a citizen and to underitand the aodal, moral 
political Implication! of hli technical work, 
study of .fields of engineering related t^ his . 
specialty helps htm to undcritand the toterrel|tl|ps»' 
of the different fields, And finally h« ftudi<fl 
of the specialiied applications of ba»lc icie ' 

. general engineering to bis own special fie]| 
neering, so that he will understand' the 
methbd of attack on problems In hi« field and 
to adapt himself to a variety of situations, 

The interdependence and interrelation! of ti* 
various fields of engineering are excmptifiedAy. 
ease with which engineers educated in one branch^ 
engineering are able to work In other fields, Thw 
ts a growing tendency In' Industry- t»"btlittire» 
cerned with which particular branch of engineerint 
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^ itu<)eDt hii followedi 10 long «i he h«i hid a 
lOtfod foundation la btilc icl^ncd And «ngtnecriag, 

Of the 210 initituUoAi which conferred bAchetor'i 
decreet In eng!neerin| tn 195$) 12^ IniUtuUom con« 
ferred 3^635 muter*! degreei b eogineering, And 57 
{ntUtutioAi conferred 592 earned doctoratel* EC!^D 
U$ not yet Accredited grAduAte currfcutumi« Tt<^ 
gfAini of graduAte itudentt Are deiigned to meet 
iiidivlduAl requiremenUi And it li doubt^}! whether 
itn/ *tAndArd curricutumi cad be orgAnf^ b luch 
i highly ipedAlized field. A mAiter^i degree 
ofdlnArtly requlrei At leAit 1 ycAr of full-time itudy 
t>eyond a bAchetor*! degreCi And the doctprAte 
ftquirei 3 or more yCAn of grAduAte study And t 
dUierUtlon, With the growing iieed of induitry 
for perioni with AdvAnced trAlnlng b engineering 
And tclence, it leemi likely thAt the enrollment And 
liumberi of degree* grAnted At theie leveli 'Svill 
continue to JncrcAte, 

postcollese Educotlon 

Hot Leading to Advanced Desretii 

IndustriAl proce&ftei hAve become so complicAted 
{n recent yeAre that mAny induitrtei And govern*' 
menur Agenciea^ particulArly the Urger And more 
complei^ oneii Are finding it deilrable to ^ve young 
engineer! special uaining applicable to the processei 
and producu of the particular indiiitry* Such 
training is given in a number of diffeient ways, 
Including apprentice courses; granting of time for 
graduate stndy in colleges/ and the conduct of 
special courses by older and more experienced engi* 
neers in the company. Some of this post cotlegd 
training results in credit toward degrees, but much 
of it does not. 

Currenf E<lucatlonai Problems 

A few of the problems of engineering educator! 
are outlined in the following paragraphs, No 
attempt has been made to cover all educational 
problems in engineering, nor to supply the Answers 
to the problems. Members of engineering faculties, 
individually, as faculty groups, and through ASEE 
are working on all of these problems, many of which 
have no single final answer, but instead call for 
*contjn\\,ed study by members of the profession. 

Aimission tcquirtmenu*~kt previously pointed 
out, a wide variation exists among engineering col^ 
leges in the high school subjects required for admis^ 



the physlcAl sciences, And ao bterest b a^d 
Aptitude for these fields is An imporunt bdici[^t «f 
succels in the profession. However, msny studiei 
hAVe bdlcAted thAt the pAttem of high school !ub« 
Jecu bcAre Httte, if any, reUtlonshlp to success in k% 
engineering college. GenerA) <)UAlity of U^h school 
work seems to be a much better bdlcAtof of lueceM 
b college thAn the pAttero of lubjecU studied. 
Beyond a sound prepArAtJon b bAslc mAt^emAtlci 
which Is essentlAl as a foundAtion for college mAthe^ 
mAtlca, there seems little point b a student tAldnf 
A fujl scientific progrAm in high school. There Are 
A grovring number of engineering schools which 
Advise the high school Student to build A bAUnced 
bAckground of generel knowledge, end to mAke a 
cArefiil study of his bdivlduAl interests And Apti* 
tudea. Such schools generAlly mAke their Admission 
requtremenu flexible enough so thAt a capable 
student may enroll even though his interest In engi- 
neering develops 1a te In hii high school course. 

There ts need for a thoroughgoing study of the 
significance of pAttems of high ichool subjects, of 
the Articuhdon between subject mAtter required for 
Admission And courses Uught in college. And of the 
desirability of giving more conslderAtlon %6 the 
generA) menUl Ability of a prospective student^ with 
the possibility of wAtvlng ceruin subJect-mAtter 
requiremenu for studentA of high mentAl Ability* 

hitiction ofmd^HUn-^U his been es UmA ted th 1 1 the 
percentAge of college students electing engineering 
has reached a maximum but that the need for engineer! 
will incrcAse more rapidly than the totAl popuUtlon 
This estlmAte, which is probAbly baslcAlty sound, 
the present shoruge of engineers, And the high coit 
of engineering educAtion, stress, the need for CArly 
identificAtion of hl^h school students who Are quAli* 
fied by Aptitude And Ability to profitAbly pureue aq 
engineering eduCAtion, of encour Aging such student! 
to enroll, And of inAklng it possible for theni to do so. 
This caUs for a high degree of cooperAtlon between 
the engineering colleges ahd the Mgh schools, no| 
in A program of recrtJitment As such^ bijt In an e?ort^ 
to see to tt thAt young ptoji>\t aire rpade |V*re 6l 
their own Abllitiei And {ntejrests f nd ofojpportunltl^t 
open to them in the light of these Abilities An|^; 
interests. It caHs for the developmeht.of testing 
programs, both of aptitude and ability* It caIIs for 
scholarships such as those sponsored bv the Science 
Talent Search And other programs, and inyitel 
serious consideration of a program of undergraduatiii 
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problemi of Improving bigb ichoo) progr ami Mi 
the teaching of high tchbol lubjecti, lo that qualified 
Itudeau may iecur« the proper foundation for the 
itady of englneertoti Some atteatloot hai already 
beea givei) to the problem of making high ichool 
teaching !n aclence and mathematict attractive 
enoughi financially ^nd othetwiie, to Induce well* 
qualified penoni to ttAch tbeie Important foundation 
•ubjecti* 

Tki rt<rf/r«/iifrt*--The ECFD Committee on 
Engineering Schobli auted In iu annual report for 
1950 that Uie objective of an engineering education 
It to fumtih the uchnlcal background and geneNit 
uatntng for the proceia of anatytit and ayntheiii 
eiiential. to ^'dealgntng/' uiing the word in broad 
termii involving the development within the atudent 
of originali reiourcefu!, creative abiUty«, An ASEE 
committee lUted In 1952 that the lobjectlve of 
engineering education ihould be to give WiV engineer 
adequate training in thote aubjecta which ate least 
likely to become obsolete, and which will support 
A growing profeasicnaV career yeari after leaving 
ichool. 

ASEE la 1952 appointed a Committee on Evalua^ 
tion of Engineering Education, which haibeen organ^ 
ized and ti u«ing the tame general pattern of iniiitu* 
Uonal commltteei followed in the Wlekenden itudy^ 
previously mentioned. The Institutional committeea 
are asked to eiamine present programs and to study 
the needs of engineering education over the next 25 
years. The institutional committeea will need to 
concern themselves with some of the following 
problems. 

Specialization in undergraduate engineering educa* 
tion hat, in the opinion ol many, gone too fan They 
Ivelieve that the common core of engineering cur^ 
riculums, the basic applications of science and 
mathematics, should be extended. One engineering 
dean recommends a core curriculum covering all but 
7 credit hours of the first 3 years, followed by a fourth . 
year In which the student chooses between the pro* 
fessional or the terminal stem of the engineering 
curriculum. In 'either case, he ts to receive the 
undesignated degree of bachelor of engineering, 
•Those following the professional stem would anticU 
pate a fifth year, leading to the designated degree 
(CE, ME, etc,). A graduat^Jean would recogriize ^ 
only two kinds of engineering, physical and chemical, 
with the possibility that physical engineering might 
ujpdn further study be dlvide<f into two parts, one 



based on electricity and magnetism^ the other ^ 
mechanics and heat 

The humanistic-social content of engineertn| 
curriculums has long been a subject of much concet| 
to engineering educators. Many studies have besi 
made by individual Institutions and by committer 
of ASEEi and many articles on it have appeared^ 
the Jcumat of Mniin^^nni JSdMcaiion* Ai^^c^^ 
some opposition has been expressed« many engineei^ 
Ing educatorf. believe that the recon^endatlons ct 
the Commit on Engineering Education After thj 
WAf (1944/ previously mentioned) are sounds 
shoutdi in general, be followed* Several instlt^iU^i^ 
have adjusted their curriculums in accordance 
these recommendations, and others are constdeiia| 
such adjustment 

The basic science content of engineering curri<^ 
ulums also needs study. While tt ti impossible 
foresee exactly what techniques will be in usi^S|f 
engineers 25 years from now» it is certain that th^ 
techniques will be based upon principles now avit^ 
able in the basic sciences. It is also safe to eoAcluilt 
that the problemk facing engineers will <ohtInue 
increase in difficulty and will require a more aiil 
more fundamental approach, It U^theref(^r^;a3| 
parent that th<> basic science content of engineerla| 
curriculums should be strengthened. 

The problems oiittlned above have na^rafly led *(j 
consideration of the addition of a 6fth year to t|| 
normal engineering curriculum. The 17 iniUtutloai 
which have adopted one or more S-year curriculum^ 
constitute only ft percent of the engineering <olle^ 
and general sentiment favors continuing Uie i-ykt 
curriculum for most engineers, with gracjuate wod 
for the small number who wish to study further* 

Thf cooprrativlt Reference has already beea 
tnnde to the cooperative plan, which is regarded ai 
successful by most of the inititutlons using it HU 
plan, when properly organized and efficiently a<i- 
ministered, has advantages to the student, to th« 
institution, and to the employer. Many engtneerifi| 
colleges have been deterred from using tl^e coop^ri* 
tive plan because of its greater cost, the Increafi^S 
length of time required to receive a degree, Vit 
difficulty of finding suitable student employment h 
depression periods, and possible complications witi 
labor unions. However, under proper local condi- 
tions the plan has great possibilities, and might well 
be seriously considered by more institutions, A 
program of evening instruction may to a certats 
extent fulfill some of the objectives of a cooperative 
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|^to<r*m^ but the lengtli of time (or t degree ii 
id thii method thin la the cooperative 

: JftUiihtxon vntk iki juni(^ <oUiti,^Tht rapid 
grofrth the number And tire of Junior collegei and 
^munlt/ coUegei will locreaie the problemi of the 
i|iiglneertDt coUegea \n abiorblog $rAduatei of th^ 
(liitltutlooa Into englaeerlng curritulataa* . ProWemi 
ari«e io the traoifer of theae atudeota to euglneeriag 
college! because (1) most Junior coilegea reoulre for 
graduation telt than: half aa many lemeiter houra at 
do engineering collegeij (2) few Junior coilegea can 
afford to offer the ipeclalized engineering counea 
which are required In the firit 2 jreara the usual 
engineering curHculumt and (3) Junior college couriei 
It mathematlci^ chemlitiyi and phyilci are apt to be 
quallutively or quantiutively tniufficlent^ to give 
the Junior college graduate an adequate preparation 
for the ipeclatlted courtei In the lait 2 yean of ed^^ 
neerlng curriculumt, which creates difficulties In the 
evaluation of credits. , These problems have aroused 
considerable interest, and many engineering schools 
have taken steps to promote a better arUculatlon 
irith Junior coilegea. 

Improtimni ingintmng Uackinfi.^tn any 
effort to Improve education^ the key factor is the 
teacher. This fact U recognited by the engineering 
education profession in many wayS| among them 
being (I) the series of summer schools for engineering 
teachers which have been sponsored by ASEE since 
1927, and (2) the recent report of the ASEE Com* 
mittee on the Improvement of Engineering Teaching* 
The study from which this report stemmed was 
deilgned to bring about discussion of teaching 
methods and ways of learning, to consider how to 
prepare studenU to meet new situaUons with skilly 
resourcefulnessi and leadership^ and to develop f n the 
student the desire to continue to leam after gradua*- 
tion* 

/?#//4f^A,~The close relationship between research 
and teaching has long been recognized. A research 
program is an essential part of graduate education. 
It also makes faculty positions attractive to scien^ 
finally minded men and serves as a stimulus to' 
ictlon. 



Research in engineering colleges on the applica- 
tipj^S of ''^i^nce to new developments and processes 
; hii iffeatly expanded during the past decade and has 
llillilitt the institutions, and the 

ficufty mem^^^^ students involved. Such re- 
search falls into two broad categories: (a) Basic re- 
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search conducted by faculty members and j$radi«iih|| 
studenu to advance knowledge-^heralJ luj|»(>|^^ 
by Institutional resourcei^f grants from fouriditlonii 
and (6) that sponsored by Oovernment agenclei or 
private Industries. 

The recent expansion of sponsored research has 
brought problems to the coUegei^ among them betngr 
(«> The danger thajt^too large a proportion of the 
time of good teachers ttay be assigned to research 
projectai and (*) the tendency to restrict research to 
projeeti of Interest to a glveft agency or company, 
to the detriment of more basic or fundamental re* 
search^ generally considered the proper pro^dnce of 
thecollegeSf 

There It t need for engineering colleges to congee 
Industry that lu support of truly basic research fa 
warranted on a much larger scale than heretofore* 

Tuhnkat fn^tiii*//,— The engineering profession 
haa long recognked the ImporUnce of an adequate 
number of weU-tralned_iubprofesri6nai personnel 
who, serving as engineering aides, technicians, etc.^ 
can relieve engineers of much of the technical deUU 
associated with their work^ leaving them free for the 
strictly professional aspecu. The Wlckenden survey 
of and many studies since, have indicated 

the need In Industry of from three to five such persons 
for every professionally trained engineer, However, 
the number of persons being trained at this level Is 
even imaller than the number being trained for work 
as professional engineers. 

Recognition of the need for technical institutes has 
been Indicated by the establishment of a Division of 
Technical Institutes in ASEE, and by the accreditt* 
tlon by ECPD of 77 technical institute programs In 
26 institutions. This accreditation is based to a 
degree upon the criteria for engineering colleges, but 
with due allowance for the different types of cuttlcu- 
lums and objcctlvea/ There Is need for much further 
study of this type of education, and for clear enunda-^ 
tlon of policies with f espect to the relationships which 
should exist between technical Institutes and engl* 
neering colleges, and the degree of articulation wttch 
shotild exist among their curriciulvims. 

Schoofs of Englfteerlnj 

The fojlowing are the schools In the United States 
which are listed In the United States .Office of 
Education Directory of Higher Education and 
which reported that they conferred decrees In en- 
gineering in the academic year 19W->3, Those 
marked with the asterisk <♦) are listed In the 19S$ 
report of the Engineers* Council for Professional De- 
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AanoxA* 
Ualvenltjr of Ariioo*,* 81 1 J II. 

. AlUUMIA* 

Uotrmltxof ArLuui,* 59J. }$. 
CfcurouoA 

Coaettoftl>eI»»ri0e,M,a ' ' 

FfMoo Smt Coikft, 194, 0, 
Joy^ Unlv<«Ity 6f Lo, An««I«, r?^^ 0. 
Sia Diejo Sut« CplJ<«e, «8, 0, 

Unlvenlty of Sinu a«M,» 354. a 
Suntor4 Uplv«fi|tr,* ISO, J02. 

Uolv«r.Iv of Went CdJfoSrajfik^'' 

Coiorado College, a 
Cok>f*<fo Schooi of Mtnt$* 8ir gj, 
veriJty of CoJortdo,* |^98S, 136. 
Ualvem'ty of Denver/ 307, 3. 
CoHNKcncuT 

HiMyer Collect, 565,0. 
U. 5. 0>nt Giijfd Academy/ 523. a • 
Uflver,}tyofBHJitport,3W,a 
Ufl veriJty of &DrtectJcvt,* »7, 170. 
Yale Unlvertity/ 598, 1 Id, 

Uclverihy of Ddawife/ 427, 20, 
DiiTWCT or COLUyiu 
CitM/c t/nfvefifty of Amen'ca ♦ 

Ccoree tt^alVln^onUft^erlIty/«<. l4 " ^' 

KftWArd IJoIveriJiy/ aaj, 0. 

FlOAIOA. 

ynfverii'ty of FIonMi/ I, J6}, 44 
Univeriiiy of MiamJ, 97S, a 
Gcoxcu 

Georela Inititjite of Technology/ 3,480, 189. 
Unlvenhy of Georgia. «,S. k 
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VfllvenltyofHawati,MM^e 
I WHO 

Unlver«ltyofMako/56J,>. 
}tufiou 

J«<«eyyalvanfv/J9U' 

NorUiweiteftt Volvwilty,* 81$. m. 
Uttlvenlty of lUfooli/ 4,083; S|5. . 

tMOtAMA 

PolytecliBl* iMtltuu,* $$3, $. 

Uolvert V of Not« D,me,» 1,250 102. 
V.Ip.«!»Tecbnl«.lI„,U;ut«;3S,a 
Iowa 

low* StmCdlege,' 2.417, 116. 
5t»te Unlvenlty of lowi,* 400, 68. 

M«Wp»] UftWenlty of WleWu,» 547. 19. 
t/ntvertlty of lUiUM.» 1,073,93. . 
K«»m»crr 
Uali^enJty of Keatocky/ 989. $4, 
UoJvenity of UuliriUe,* 497, 6ft 



LOUIIIANA 

UutiUo. PolytethflJc iBiUtut*/ 614. 0, 

TttUae Unlvmlty,* 4$^ 1$. 
Mxixt 

Ualvenhy of Miloe,* 753, 9. 

Mm Hopktni Valytnhy* 869, 224. 
Univenhy of Mio-Uod,* 942. $99 

MAMAcauicm 

H«rv«<l UflJveri!iy,» 114, 15$. ' 
i^weU Tcttinolojfctl Imti^utt,* 261, 5.' ' 

V«fv«rittyofKf„i„huieo«,«6JI,2i. 
New Bedford In.tliuie ol Tctilfi ind Twhnofoay 224 ft 

Tb/u CoHege,* $47, 4 
Wor««ef Polytf clink InnJiut«,* 711 18 
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. : p«Uoit IftiUtuU of Tecdlkolotri 45^ ^ 

MoMi IftitituUi t«t78| 0 (e«tifflit«4)* 

M]<UK*ft Collet^ of KQj^tdl ind Tctlioolotr/ 1^6, 16. 
i^UUfftfl Suu Colle^/ IfSi'i 5$< 

Udlvtnity of MlcU|ia,« 1,97), 4S9 
Minntiou 

Vidrtnity <4 MMppK* 190. L 

Mittow 
MUiouri Scbool of Mtoci,^ M72| 49« 

St. twill Uoivmttr,»«Oi lea 

Uolr*rthy of MUiottrf,* «), 24. 
Wtibbltoo Unlrmhr (St LouU)/ 741, t$). 

MOKTAIfA V, 

MoAtAO* ScbodI of Msoei,^ 255, 8. . ' > 

t^ufti Suu CoUt^,^ 547, 16. 

Uoivertity of NcbrAib,V824, 9. 

NtVAM 

Unlvertlty of Nevida/ 187, 1 

OuUdouth College,^ 274, J7. 
Unlvertlty of New HmpAlre,* 465, )• 

Ftirldgb Dictdfiiofl Colle^, 4S4, 0. 
Newark College of Engloeerini/ 2,247, 685. 
PriDUtoo Univertlty,* 5)), 118. 
Rutgen Unlveitlty/ 47?, 127. 
Suvetu Iflitltuu of Tecknotogy,* 7^96J, 

Niw MEXICO 

Neir Mexico College of Agrioikure idd Mechiolo Arti/ 5B2, 35. 
New Mexico loiiJtuu of MlaJng tod Technology, 4 J, 
UftJvefilty ol New Mexlcc^* it62, 129, 

'NtwYoiJC . i 
Alfred Unlvertlty,M97, 8. ] 
City College of the City Of N^w VofV 4|165, 3J0. 
Oirkion College of Tcchnotoiy,* 778, 7. 
Colvmbli UfiSyenity,* 232, 99), 
Cooper Union,* 699, 0. 
Cornell UnWeritty,* 1,661, 147. 
MinhutitiCiollege^* 865,0. • 
New York M*rltlme Actdemy, 298, ft 
New York Unlvetiity,* 2,287, 931. 
PolyteeknlcIftUltuleofBrpoUyiJ,*' 3,187, 1,618 • 
PrAtt lAithutc,* 221, Ol 

kehiielier Pdytecholc lnitiiui%^ 2,304, 193* J* 
Syractiie Uftlvenlty,* SSO, 48a ^ 
UfllcoCol1ege,* 285,$7» 

UnWerthyJofBuffikv 1,18a 187. / 

frTc 



Uftlterilty of Itocheiur,* 107, 42. 

tJ. $. Merehiot Mftrlne Aeitdemy, 527, a 

Webb iDiUuu of Nivtt ArehlteeUre,* 63, It 

NORIH CiUlOUlU 

Agrkultyrtl u^i Tgcbttlegl CoUegt of Nonk C«rolio«« 206, 0 

buk«Ufitnn{ty|M74,a 

North Ctfrftai Suu College,* 1,844, lOi 

Ufttvertltyof>iortkGuolliu,aia . 

NOI^TV DAICOtA 

North Dukou AgrlctiUural College/ 556^0. 
VnlvertUy of K?rth Dakou,' 451, la u 

■■ ■ 0«o 

, UolveriUy of Akron,* J8I| a 

AftUoch College, 106k a 

Cm loitltuu of Technology,* l,2Ca 417, 

Feoa College,* 1,118, a 

Ohio Northern UoIWnltf , 12a a 

Okto Suu Ufl^ert Ity,* 44a 

OhJoUiilver*Ity,*585,a 
VI Ualvenlty of Clfidaiw tl,* 1,276^ 205. 
^* UnlvenltyofD*yton,*S46^av • 

Uotvenltyof Toledo,* 1,180, a--^* ' 

YouAgttowik College, 722, 0. 

dxtJUiOlU 

Oldaboma A. It M. College,* 1,322, 10& 
UnlvertltyofOklAhofflA,* 1,845,53^ 
UolventtyofTuUt,*748,26. 

Oitseoir 

Orcgoii Suu CoUege,* M65, 27. ' 
Uttlver»Uy of Portlind, 172, 

PtKlflTtVAKU ^ 

BuekAellUfllvertlty,*2#l,5. 
Carnegie loitttgte of Technology,* 1,751, 184. 
Drexel loiUiute of Technology,* 1,456, 261. 
Grove City College, 168, 0/ 
Lafayette College,* 617, 0. 
LeWgh UnSvertlty,* 1,550, 79, 
Penniylvanta Miliuiy College, 165, a 
Penniylvanta State Uolverthy,* 2,886^ 213. 
Philadelphia TextiU ItuUtute, 217, a 
Swarthmorie College,* 98, 0. 
UnWeralty of Pefioiylvanla,* 381, 778. 
Unlveritty of Pittibvrgh,* 1,672, 595. 
\rillanovg UftivenUy,* 627, 9t 

PotllTO Rtco H 
Unlvtrihy of Puerto Rico, 679, a 

Rhodi hiJiKt> , . • 

BrWUflImiIty,*2>2;^ ^ 
Rhode hland School of Deiign, 67, 
UolveriUy of Rhode iilaod,* 425, Ih . 

• Sotrhi Carolika * * 

TheCiudel,M91,a 
Clemioo AgricuhuraJ College,* 1,174, 14, 
Unlverihy of South Carolina/ 512, a 
South Carollea StiU College J4, a 
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Sovm Dakota ^ , <. 
Swtl) Dtlwu Stite Oi>U«|«,* 389, ). 

TcswmM PoljrUtbak lMtitttt«, i9S, 0, 
Vtiftnky of Tcammm,* i^l, 127. 
VMdttWtUdtentty,* 473^4. ' 

. U«f r $Mt9 Qptlet« pf Ttcluwfetr* 573, a 
Pf ttri* Vkv Aftrtcttltvr*) 4A<i Mcdunlcd CtOlet*, 96, 0. 
Rfc* iMtiwte,* l?0, to. 
St. Edwtrd* Untvmltr, I, Ol 
Switiem MetlKHltit UnWtnlty,* Jtt, 
Trtii Colktt Art* b4 Jb^uiuUi,* W, I. 
Tm* TediMilo^kt] Cct^^ l,\Si, 5. 

UflJwihr of Hoo»toB,« a,^ JTl. < 
Unlv*fihy of te»«,* J,08^ t40t •• • - 

Utaji 

Uslverittr of Uub/ l»07t| 70 («itt«utc4)o 
Venooat Uolvenlty^* 374, 0» 

VlKClMU ^ 

UfiJVefiJty of VlfgUiVWp J 7J, 

PplytccKiilc-IiittlnjMi,* 1,7$S, 57* 

St M*rtift*» College, M,0. 

State Cdle^ of Wtihip|tOD,* 738, 10. 
. Uiilveritt^ofWjthlftjtoii/MPiJftJ, 
WiBa Will* 0)lle(«, 58,0. 

WtirVinotiru 
D^vU And Etklm College a 

Vjfm VirglAh Uutvenftr,* 69), it. 
Wjicortnjt 
M»rquett« Univ^rthy,* 1*J4J, 0, 
Mitw*ulc*« School of Bngtnetfffli, tte^ 0. 
Onivtrthy of Wltcoflib.* },160, 3i4, 
Wi«coni]alfliiituieofTe<linology, t4flA . 

Wroutjtc 
UnJverijiy of Wyoming/ 452| 9. 

tJn<!efgr«<!uiiei tn 210 ichooli (meo/ 170,909; wom«h, 81fl 
. 171|7H. 

GrA<!a4t« itudenti !o 116 uljooti (m*>j, 11,498; women, 110)^ 
21,608. 
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Am«ric»tt Society for Ea^nwlaf Zim^ 
Report of Comm!tte« on Adequicjr *nd Stiiiitiij 
of £nf Inc«rii)t Education. Mnutt «/ SntittTfiikk 
M4utat{<^H, Vol, No. S, Jnpti«ry i?Ja, Ji; i4JMf|[ 

— — ^, Report of Commtttee o» Improv^Hf^ 
Engineering Teaching. Jovmal Mniif^M^'jUiL 
tittoni Vol, 41, No. 1, Septert.t>ef JS>52, >, 

Wud Smr, Oitft Of l^M^tloa BaM#^M 



No. 11. 6$ p 
Printing Oifico. 



■:l?5^;;p. 498-491, , I 

Englneefi' Coun^ fo? Prof<^t«IohtI I)evelopm^ 
Anouat Report*.. „ 29 Wen S9th Stfeet> NetgtMl 




V/ii^ m:$i!^ Ne* VorKi-vfi^iiwjl' Oi^i^ 
fof Pcofwloiial Development, i>r 



. aeerjng and th^ High School a So4rte of §wWfr 
$<rAw/ li/ft Federal Swurlty Agency, Ofliicd of E4^' 
;:;c«tion;^pel>r^ 

Saville, ThorndJke.. "AchUykm^^'I^M^a0' 
tng EducaUon," JoufHAi of ^ngittt^ttittt Mi^^f^ 
Vol. i% No. 4, PecemUf 19^2, p: m-^^f^^^^^M 

Society for th< PromotJon '^f J^ngffleering 
tlon (Now th^ Airierlcan SocW for firigJn^rf ' 
Education). • Rtpptt o/ Invfttigatlch "if WitM 
Sjlueation, Acconipanjcd by a Jilfl 

mental Report op T«hntcat !fl|tltot«/'iMri 
Northweetern Uftlveriity, Evamtori, III. PubHiIjedl' 
by the Society. Vol, 1, 103$ p./ 1930. Vol. 1 
2^3 p., 1934, 

Report of Committee on Alma and Scope of Eo^ 
glneerlng 'Curricula. Jcutnat of Bnginf/ring HJuei^ 
<ton, Vol. 30, No. 7, March 1940, p. 555-^66. 

Report of Committee on Englhccring Education 
After the War. Jcurnd of EttgtMtfing EJueation, 
Vol. 34, No. 9, May 1944. x>. 589-^14. 



I0< Education In Forestry 



FORESTRY U tli« ttti tcitnctf m6 buiineM of 
inAn«fr(n|^ woodlAi|4 for the conUouotii ^roducUoa 
loSreit goodi iSdi leifvjcei; ' YHI foreit^ U i pro* 
i^Ai^f edtiCAted and trained id th^ proUctioni 
idmloiitratioay hirveiting/ reproducUoOi and utll{« ' 
lAtlon of th« foreit resource and iu producu. Hil 
Xf${a\n$ li baled on a eombSoaUoa of btologtali eeo^ 
^^C| engineering) and loclal idencea. 

ftit Foreifry Proftnlon 

Toward the clow of the 19th century there weriV 
]e)i than a dozen technically trained foreitert in 
America* Several were citlzeni who had obtained 
their education in Europe, for then no coltegea and 
unlvertitiea In the United Statea offered Instruction 
in f oreitry* The others were Germans who had emi- 
grated to America to practice their prof eii!on« The 
first degree in foreatry granted by an American uni« 
verslty (Cornell) was awarded In 1$00, 

FfOm such a small beginning, the fotwtiy profes- 
sion has grown to the number (March 19S4) of about 
15,000. That is, there are in America tS,000 forest- 
ers who are practicing their profusion Or working in 
closely related fields such as wildlife management, 
range managementi and soil conservation. 

These foresters are engaged in a multitude of occu- • 
pations. About 4,800 are employed by varloui Fed- 
eral agencies, the largest number being in the Foresjt 
' Service in the UnltSed Statea Department of Agricul-* 
tUfe? State agepcV^s employ 1,500, and county aijd 
mUAlcIpai agencies, ?00. Appr<>ximately 700 for- 
esters are ^vorlcing in educatipnil institxitlorls, in-* 
eluding extension ^nd research* But the Urgeit 
rtumber of forestera— 6,200— are Jn prtva^t6 *nd In^ 
duitrial employment, especially in th^ forest pfdd^ 
^c^p^lfldu^M^i: Finally, approximately 1,600 f(Jr- 
esters are W6rj:lng in m!scclUn6>us fields outside the 
foregoing cjaislficattons. 

. -l9*tity-fi*ve^^ ago' the Federal Govvnment, 
n^titbiy ttie Forest Servtcc, vi.u the largest employer 



of foreiten. During the past^^eade^ and especially 
alnce the end of World l^af IIi a great expanitod }n v 
Induitrlet for^t pfacU^i'hai oc<Hirredr li COiS^^ 
quencet moit 6f the , current 'oreatry graduatei are « 
going Into privatt wor|t# - V ' 

The demand for forestera haa Hien. In general, 
while tbe lupply bai kept pace with demiandi there 
are actually some regions, such aa the Southeaitem 
Statea, where in recent year* the aupply of foresura 
available for beginning positions has not been suffl- 

cient to fill the demand • * ' 

• ••'■■■■■•■■■■»♦ »••• , 

Society of Amtrlcan Torttttn 

Organized In 1900 la WaeWngton, D. C, with 7 
ch»rt«r memberi, the Society of Americtn Foreiter* 
In March l9Si had a mcrahcrihip of 9,600, U help, 
ing to develop ti MV profettloa the locjety hat behe* 
fited from the aid and guidance of tenlor organlza* 
tloni, and In repretenting the Intereit* and ttandardt 
of fore*try it hai tried alwajra t6 Ve worthy of Ita 
place in. the flimUy; of profe«|ionai and tdenttfic 
•ocjetlei. The executive body of the foclety U tU 
council compoied of 11 membew. 

In 1913 the loclety became an affiliated loclety of 
the American Aiioditlon for the Advancement of 
Science, with ffepre«ejU«l<^fl"W the AAAS Coundl, 
and ilnce that year |', hai enjoyed w*>rWog relatjou* 
•hipi Trfth other prof^uJooil and ijcleiiitiftc b<)dlei. 
It haa long been a meiAber of th(> D|vi»lo4 of filology 
and Agriculture of t^e National Ifteieiifch Cou?^ 
When ^« American Initltuti of Plologlcal Sdenc^ 
wai or|anl?sed| the ^lety v?ai a^iifjlti^ t§ 

"Vmemberil)t|>'lil^^ 

The/oufftfl/ ofF^miry, publliti^d mon^ly by the 
loctetv, haa a clfcv|atlon of 10,500. It 1# one 6( \ 
world*< b«t-ltftoWfl tichii|c|l f<ire»i/i^ P<rlpdli|li;^ 
The «o«!ety alto publUhc* t^hnlcal bpoVi atjd bul-i 
letlni. A repent bulletin U Fmtf Ccpit TypiJ ct 
ttorth Amitl A ^«^<nt book U Fprair^ TfmU ' 
no/o^y, a ft1ojjarj#'of tcchnlcaltermi tiled In forestry 
and related tpedallzatlopi; Another booV, pub* 

8i ' 
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ISihed In connection with the loclet^i iem!centen« 
nUI, ii Fijiy Yiats tf Fptisity in tki V. S. A*^ 
from which mtny of the ditA for thli chapter were 
drawn* A Avork In progren b tho cotnpUsition of i 
Fwsity HanJ^kp to be puhliihed ioon< 

All mcmben of the Society of American Forcttcti 
e(ig4ge4 or biereited In profeiilonfti edutfttlon hold 
memb«Nhtp b the iocte^i ^iviilon of Educttlon* 
Thii ti 1 of 11 lubject divitlotvi th«t iched\>te yearly 
meetlngi la connectton vrith the annual meetins of 
the ioctety< i . 

Another group concerned primarily with admlnia* 
tratlve and poUcy matteri affecting profei»lonal edu* 
cation Ii the Council of Foreatry School ExecuUvea^ 
eitablUhed In 194^. Compoaed of the beadi of thp 
26 accredited achooli^ thla council holdi an annual 
meeting at the itme time ai the national meeting of 
the Society of American Foreitcrt. Inaimuch ai 
the officeri change yearlyt thii council may be ad^ 
dreaied in care of the loctetyi 425 Milli. Bultdlngi 
17th Street and Fenniylvanf a Avenue NW, Waih* 
ingtoft 6, D, C 

Evolvtjon o| Foreihy Edocotton 

During the lait quarter of the 19th century, lec* 
turei on foreitiy and tree culture were given In at 
|ea«t 32 land-grant collegea and leverat unWerattlti^i 
moitly by member* of the f acultlea of botany and 
horticulture* Theie lectureii uiually offered to 
ttudenti of agriculture^ itreaaed uee ptanttng| farm 
woodlot mantgement^ and the Influence of foreita on 
climate and itrcam flow. There wai a growing in** 
tereit IMoreitry education, but no body of coureei 
wat offered which might prepare wprkerafor a careen 

The foundation for professional training was in 
the making, however* Two instttutlona began offer- 
ing instruction in 1898: The New York State College 
of Forestry at Cornell University and the Biltmore 
Forest Schoo) In North Carolina; Both school! were 
aubsequentiy ditcontinued* In 1900 Yale Univer- 
sity set up a full forcatry curriculum. Yale now 
enjoys the distinction of having the oldest forestry 
educational institution In continuous operation in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

Although technical training in forestry had been 
offered by certain European Institutions of higher 
learning for more than a hundred years prior to the 
establishment of the first American school, and al- 
though the first schools on this continent were headed 
by Oferman foresters, professional forestry education 
In America was characterized by a fresh and Ir^de- 
pendent outlook from the atart/ For one thing, the 



basic aim of the United Staui schools waa to trak 
men for the practice of forestry at a profeiifothi.^ 
profession Just coming Into existence. Fot anbthtf 
these ichooli were different from their Europe 
prototypel because their essential purpose wm^ 
bring about the management and conservative ^ 
of our American foreiti. , r > 

During the period 1898-1914, 24 achooli of fora^.^ 
were esublished In the Ignited Sutea. Thta 
opment resulted from the spread of Fe^i^rd ea) 
Sute foreitry acUvltlei, Aftd the attraction of forj^ 
ai a career to young men^ ; ^'^f ij? 

With the creation of lo many new achoola, leadeii 
In the professloi^i were apprehensive about the ma!^ 
tenance of educational itandards. Aa eariy as 19Q) 
a committee waa aet up to study thla matter and 
recommend a foreitry curriculum/ A conferenc^li 
1911 was attendcsd b/ repreaentatlvei of CanadUi 
, schools ai well ai by ^hoie from United Statei Int)^ 
/ tutloni, A report*t)re>ented at this conference ^ 
phaiized the neceiiiiy of maintaining high itandanl^ 
in profewlonal foreitiy training. Thli report had j 
. profound Influence on foreitry ^educiyoni^-Mib 
there were mainy deviatloni from the curricA^luw^ 
luggeited, Ita broad recommend a tibni were general^ 
followed, the period waii mirked by a ibift in 
phaiU from aubjeeti originally adapted from Eui^ 
pean experience to those that better lerv^ Americti 
needs, la this change all schoola were influe^^^.b} 
the character of eijaminations given by the U^M 
Statej Civil Service Commission to recruit Inpiot 
foresters for positions in the Federal Government 

By the period of the First World War, 20 ichools ct 
foreitry were In operation. Kfoit of these wete ti 
land'grant institutions and offered a 4-year yfid^iw 
graduate degree^ Yale had the only wholly pk^i^ 
ate school. By 1929, when the ^^forest educa^ 
, Inquiry'' (discussed under Accredits^tlon) 
launched, there were 25 schools of collegiate gra4f 
offering professional Instruction In forestry. 

Surveys an<^ Accredltafion 

During the 1920*a i*:veral prominent forestry ed;^ 
caters proposed that a study be made of "the educs- 
tion of men preparing for the profession of fo^^^^'t^ 
This study was made possible by a grant of ^30,00 
to the Society of American Foresters from the Cir- 
negie Corporation of New Yorlc. In 1929 the societf 
appointed a committee to conduct a "forest educi 
tion Inquiry.** During the following 2 years an ex- 
haustive investigation was carried on, resulting In the 
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public thlt ^$imt* in fomtqr thftj) b« «4<4tijiuil^S^ 
trtloed fdf ttfe pr*<tlcc of iomur*< A» 4 fc«is»tj»^' 

UMctt the Society of Am«ric*o;Pore«Ufi 
»um<d, ind will coptlnue.^ atiume, th« full buHi^' 

: Of .^!i> ^^^^ 



CommlHlott ott Accr^itlibg to ilttpllfji^ ii|ef^itI6| 
pfocodurei and ndm thf t^ aiidif^M^4 ^ 
tl)« lnitltut}o(&l 6V«I\iated| t!i« $o^e^ <^ V^'e4eaii > 
fpm^ :fXp»$ Jimfimt . p{ot«Mloii4 
•odetlei, liai ipHi to undeHako Jti faturo aecredit- 
tng a'eUvitlea tqi cooperation tHt^ ^« loveral regtoaal 
ailodatiotu of collegt* and unlvert)tl«4. 

Scliooli ond Enrollmanh 

Theio ar^ 3^ eollegea and onlveriitiet In the 
United Statei offering initraetlon In foreitor at the 



UliljVey, Wa«n In wHjr ii coi^mlttee 
!|i'j[^r§^ftlof, retulted In the eiuhllihi|^<^t otljl^t 
i| |4>p^fov<d lehooli of foreittx* addhlonU 

(^In Mt^Mi viti met* Tbui, th« pclna^le ot 
^(^itlng «a» flfit jipplied to ioti*trf edttcatlon In 
jl^eriea. An Important t>rod\ict Of thU lurvey wai 
t)ie pubHca^on bjr th» lodety of a book, Prc/MiMol 
fof/ftry $(k^lf R*p<>tt, prepared by H. H. Chapman 
(4 Yate Unlvenlty, PubHihed In J93S by the So* 

dety of American Fore«te«, thl. report (now out of pSo^le^dr^Two of theae-Ehake and Yale 

the ichool year 1934-35. 

Tht committee oa accrediting hai conUnued ti A 
pcfmaneot itAodlng committee of the Society of 
Americaa Foreiun< It ezambei the ichooU aod 
makei recommeadatlorii to th4 council of the locletyi 
which uket official ac^ot^ concembg accreditat^^^ 
The caoit recent exiimtoatloQ of all the ichooli of 
foreitry wai upderuken duriog 1950. 

Tht 26 accredited coUcgei and untveriltiei provide 
pfofenlon^) trabbg oJ lundard to warrant the ad* 
mi.ailoii of gradgatei ib approved currlculumi to 
membefthlp In the toct^ty without further proof of 
competence, ty ^'approved currilculumi** ii meant t 
body of Initntctlon cojitalnlng five biilc reqtilrVd 
COurlei-^llvMtqre, fofcit mariagementi forest pfo^ 
te^tlop, foreit e<;onomlc»i foreit vtllizatlon. 
i^^C40ti ichooU of forj^itry i^daKte \n adjunctive 
-e^W^«^«?li engbeerjog, range min- 



36 Jnititutloni, 26 are accredited by the Coundl of 
tl^e Society 6f American Foreiterl* The remaining 
10 have not yet met the lundardi for accrediting* 
lAnriuafly^ the Jiumcl cf JPmstty publUhea 
itAtUtici from all U>e Khooli of foreitry Including 
the number of itudenta enrolled* 

The firit recordi ihowed 19 undergraduate! la 
1903-04. (See uWe 22*) The number gradually 
increaied to 9Q4 during 1914^159 tlcn declined 
during the T\nK World War, Following the wr, 
enrollment! graduaUy roie until 1929*36t lichen there 
were 2,12^ undergraduate! regliteredt With , th^ 
eatabllihntent of the QviHan Coniervntlon C>rpi tn 
1933 and other Federgl coniervatlon actlvjtl*! of 
th!t perlodi the demind for foreittra reiuk<d in ft 
marked rlie in enrollment, to a high jpolA^ of 6|06/ 
in I9i7r38/ Enrollment! tl^en gridualty (el| of 



a|e!!Re|g 1^^^ m^irjagement, foreit r^creftlon, 
woj^;tifhtto^ and^Voocl utllluttoii. Since^ In 
>fi*M*^*^^^^ !pedallied currlculumi do 

i# I^^P^^^ five^jourje core of forestry 

prcvlotfsty mentioned^ the c«tind| of the loclety, ir» 
:M JirdceiJure/exfmlnii* and upprovea In- 

^d)yi4ifai u well at accredit! the Initltu- 

it ft j^oi the fntenitlM of the Society of American 
::,|or<[iler! .thi^t the lyitem of accrediting lihall be k 
' ttraitjl^^^^^^ iomuy education.' Accred- 

1^4^ grows oui of the %^ 

' ie^^^^ responilbility to atiure the American 




oqly 503 were enrolled. ^|*ift foljfFtn;| Wi^rld^Kf^i' 




, . jmmmm 

7,510; ari4;d\itln| thii achooryeaf |$48^9 efirpllr; 
ment reacJjed an all-time M^h <>i i,%Mi'. Sln«i i$45. 
«ev€n additional ichooli^ pi. /oj-e*try KaVe b?en 
e«ubli$hed. ' ' • ' k'''i:':•ff:^^^i^%i■,}^^''^'^■ 
'T\\t number of w^nien enrolled In' achooii of 
foreitiy h: small. There were 16 women, enrolled 
during the academic year I9S3-rS4« 
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«f foNtlry 1a Unli*d Sioi«4, by l>>t*fvali 190>*54 



Yew 



I9J7-JI. 



10 
15 

n 
n 
i\ 
i$ 
a 

24 
26 
39 

si 



M) 
«7 
5« 
1,547 
1,«7 

7,454 
4.909 



Ondittu* 



Buuicri 



174 

150 
50 

549 



52 
S4 
24 

80 
159 



CurrlcMlvmi ort«i D«9r««i 

The m!a!nitim entr«nc6 requlremcat for AdmUtlon 
to uQ3«rgrAduftt« »ch0pU of forciiry U gr|d[\iftt{6ii 
froM « 4-ye«r Ugh ti<Akpo\ or comp«r4^t»l« jprfepar^tori' 
•chootf lo tome tdiUncei, unlet! t^e appllc#0t U i 
$faclu«te <>( to upproved Hi(tH Khobt lo the upper 
two-^fthi of hJi dAM, an entrance extmioatloo or 
' '<oU««' aptitude t«at pay required. Entrance 
% jtqiSjfementi va^ triddy; lome fnitltutloni %xt 
more liberal than otheri. 

Although education in forestry varica In detail 
from inttitutlon to iottitutlon^ the profeitionAt 
curriculum in each of the accredited tchooli ha» * 
aolld foundation of five etsenttal course*. The«e 
^ courjea are (1) Slivlculture, ba$ed on plant ccoloiy, 
botany, plant phyalology, d«hdrolog>'^ and wiU} 
(2) fore»t protection fr<:>m fire, {nsecti, and diteaie; 
' (3) fore»t management, ba»ed on mensuration, 
turveying, and mathcmatlca through trigonometry; 
(4) foreit economlcaj and^(5) fo:<«t utiliaatlon. 
The degree" offered on completion of the 4-ycar 
undergraduate curriculum la bachelor of tclence in 
forettry. 

Since thorough coverage of the nece»$ary foundar 
tion <ubjecu and these professional aubjecti 
practically impossible in the usual i yearj, alt the 
accredited schools offer an additional year, leading to 
the master*! degree, In which the itudent'a training 
O can be broadened and intensified.' In fact, Yi^Ie 

ERIC 
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Unlveratty and Duke Unlverilty operate whoUjr 
the graduate baiii, anclj la addition to the cloctot' 
phllotophj^, offer the comparatively new degree c 
doctor of foreitry. The matter*! degree U tncre^ 
Ingly recognized «f etientiai for full profettloo, 
triiining, aad the doctor'a degree for retearch u 
teAchlBf . ' . u- 

TaUt fi3.«!<rO«ir«M frOAlad «4 ieho«ti of ]^ot#if>y Ia lh« Ual^ 
Sfotti, by |iii«(vd« 190(^1^91 



Year 



1500... 
1901... 
1905,.- 
1910... 
1915... 
1920... 
19JS... 
1950... 
1955... 

1945..L 
1950... 
1955... 



Uaeer- 
dcfrits 



1 
5 
9 
(X 
124 
1^ 
2«0 
508 
425 
1, 072 
51 
2,521 
1,024 



Miitsr'i 
d«|f««a 



0 
0 
54 
48 
55 
25 
44 
0 
51 

27$ 
127 



Since the firit degree tn foreitry wo awarded ii 
19C0, the foreitry schooli of the United Statei h^n 
granted approxtmttcly 21,450 undergraduate afi< 
3,740 m4itef*i, dcgreei.. The exact number 6 
doctor*! dcgreet awarded during the pt%i t>aH 
cen\ury \% not knownj luch ttatlitlcf at are avi|* 
able Indicate a total of U5. In 19^3^ 24 doctoral 
degreei were granted* (See table 23,) 

ContlnuoMon Educotlon 

Some schools of forestry ofifcr short courses Jfl 
speclallwd fields Frequently, at land-grant cot 
leges and unlversKies such courses are given la 
cooperation Wth the Extension Service, These 
courses may vary In length from a few days to several 
weeks. They may cover such technical subjects ai 
aerial photointcrpretailon, photogrammetry, and 
statUticsj or vocational subjects of primary value to 
industrial employees^ such as lumber merchandistngt 
wood seasoning and kiln drying, lumber gfadmg» 
gluing, and wood finishing* • 



l^pKP'itme^aia^ siiil^V^r :U)6 benefit <>f 

Wi^^0>^^'^^&y'm^.. r«ag^ 'iciipolf, -Offer > - 

-«r^ifi*te >olSU6b| tft for^tr^. UiuiUy pi 1 or ^ Xe»r* 
Ifi 4ttrAtion, t!be«e coiirte* (nclucte technSc*! tttbje^ 
t>ut Are Urgetjr vo«*tIoa«t. The belt kaova and 
tbe o)4ett <l tbeie iAitltutlooi It tbe lUoger jkbool 
It W«n«kea*, K. « divitloo of tbe SuVe XJaV* 
yertlty of >?ew York Co!le|(» of Fortttry it Syr*- 
cute. E«t»bIUbed {a 1912, the Rtnger School offert 
i 44-week tenulQ«l courte in pracUcul loreitr^AlNJl, 

Reitordi 

Reiearch hai been an adjunct of education almoit 
Upm the e«ubl!»hment of the firtt tchooli of foreitrjr. 
Studlea in the production and management, ai well 
Al in the utUizatloo, of foreit cropi have been ao 
Integral part of th^ program. 

Moat of the accredited achoola of foreitry now have 
itaff . memben devoting full time to re«earch< In 
Wme Inititu^ont percent of the budget goe« {or 
thU purpoM, Among the {nitltvitiona that devote 
ti«able budgeu to foreat and wood-ute research are 
the College of Foreitfy of the State UniveriSty trff - 
New York (Syracuie); !t>uke aftd Yale Uftjyenitleaj 
th^ UnJ*er«itiei of California, Michigan,' Minne»oU, 
»nd Wafhingtoni Michigan and Oregon Bute Col^ 
lege*; and the Penniylvania State Univertity and 

h(>w^ver, they* h|Y*> n#^c4 %P fiad tbf anjwert to . 



Uilc reieiirch HI the ind{i|>enMb]ft found Atlon lojr 
Imprttlnj t^hftlcAl prWtlc*, 

Wti I $fi<it o< J5$0,OdO from the RockefeUer 
Pouiiditlofti the Sodetjr of Ameri««i» Tore«te^ il : 
currently eottducUpt a lirvey of foreitiy; reietrdb 
In Ait^eric*. The reiulu ?rf thU itudx, wWth wW 
bckdie the recor<l oi reeeir^ by educatlontl toitlt\i« 
tloftVt^^^^ • - 

Ciirren)' t^veottor)^} Pf i>bttmt 

A m\(>f prohlejt) in iomixf educAtlon^ «• it Ir 
%pp%m^f n major problein in prole$*lofi»l educi* 
t!on gentrAllj^t \% bow tA ttrenjthtn the weiik {titti;* 
t^iriotiif W foreitry ii ^^t^ 

weaker ichooli, repreietited bjr the ioitltations which 
have beeattnable t6 meet tb,e •tsndardi of etcredlta* 
tlortj have a reiponilblHty' to Improve the quality of • 
their Initnictloft* 

One of the tragediel of educatioa i» the plight of 
the inadequately traiaed college graduate who faiU 
to rec<>gnlafe hii llwitatloaii The young foreaier who 
regatdi himielf ai prepared for dutlei anil reaponii« 
biUtiei that he U unable tt^ perform may atari hh 
profeitloaat career at t falture* Uafortunately^ hit 
employer li ai likely to lay the blame for the young 
foreiter*! inadequacl^ on the foreitry profeiijon at 
<m the education*} iniUtut(oh| where It belongi- 

TIjrQUgh itf accrediting procedurea i^nd in other 
way»| the S<?clety of American Fore»teri hat helped 
certain Imtitutloni having weaknetiei tb; correct 
therti. the problem ii wlth^ thoie initjtutionr thit 
are unwiUing to reCognJze weakheie jand unable tp 
do anything ab<m< H wheii weakneii if |)0jRted out [ 
A second problem $r|iei whea a^ Inlitttutjon, lttc| 
ai a |and^gr«| college « a tefi^l^tt^llege, decided J 
to otfet a/pfofef»lpnal:C\jr^^ In^ 
adeq\i|>e W«Vt. \ Often well-rteanlng b^t iinlnformed ^ 
peop^'^^rinii InM^nf^^^ tegleUtur<^; 

:M**f^^V %Ji^^^ *nd financed bji; forest prc^'^^^^^^^^ wWt ii liit 

|i|||l|iti^^ J; j^f ^' - ■ ^ 

J >f|0:>d^^^^ to r^scaVct^ in iiijvicultu>e and foreit 
i jp|||jl|e^ in relisted ^ jfiielda 

iillifiSpIs^ and pat^iology, foreit 

Ml 



volve4 In coit* manpower, jnd/^^^ Wlt||: 
reipect to the need for n^w $chdoU of fomtiy^ the 
Council of the S<^le,ty 

adopted tj^e foltow^^^ of polky t V A^^^^^ 

**In vUW of fhe' adequacy of ejclitlng >choo)i of 
forestry In the United Statei to supply the healthy 
demand for profeklonal foieuer$, the Council of the 
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Joclety of American Forcitcri wommendi agitnit 
the etuMUhment of new ichoolt of depwtmenti for 
profeiitenti training in foreitry. 

♦The loclety welcomei the Introduction of noa- 
profcMlonal cour«ei In foreitry in college! and unlver- 

!> .? " *. education and ai a part 

of tie tralnlog of itudenti tn agriculture. 

Foreitry graduatei of tniUtuUoni which do not 
meet the lundardi of profeiilonal training tet by the 
Society of American Poreitera are not accepted by the 
profeiilon at memben of the eoclety on the lame 
«iv of approved achooli, and 

miy be handicapped in iecuring profewlonal recog. 
« J*V c** profeitloni, the value 

Of auch atar|dardi become* more widely undentood 
oy toe {nibliCa" . ^ 

Thh policy wa» net adopted with the Intention of 
trying arbitrarily to limit either the number of 
fchoola or ihe number of forciteri. It .wai adopted 
.becauie of the postwar tendency of certain col- 
lege!. Including teachera collegei, to offer In- 
•tfuction In foreitry on the professional level, with 
Inadequate staffs, facilities, and financial support. 

One other vexing problem which confront* foreitry 
educators Is the controversial matter of specialized or 
adjunctive courses at the undergraduate level. 
Nearly every school offers at least a few specialized 
courses. In etpanding their offerings, several schools 
have perforce had to delete certain foreitry courses. 
Range management and wildlife management are 
rapidly assuming the attributes of distinct profes. 
sions. A separate curriculum In forest products, 
though not truly professional. Is recognized. Intca- 
slfication In these fields will continue. If each field 
is to be well grounded In the basic sciences and If the 
curriculum* arc to Include training In the humanities 
and the social sciences, then schooling beyond the 
4-year period Is probably Inevitable. 

pealing as It does with nature, the outdoors, and 
living things, forestry Is a dynamic profession. 
Forestry education has been a subject of continuous 
growth and study, with the practicing forester 
participating In the discussions along with the 
teacher. The gratifying Increase In employment 
during the past decade presages equally satisfactory 
stride, during the yeafs ahead. Of necessity there 
will be^changes in the character of education. Hence 
the schools' final and biggest problem is to prepare 
themselves to me^ the expanding demands of 
technical practice, of broadening employment, and 
of pressures for still further spcciiiization. 
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The Aeeredlted Schools 

The accredited educational Iflitltutloni tn forttttA 
•nd Uielf enrollmenu In 19S3-S4 are shown belS 

/"^^f " ^"^i"^** ^* undergraduate eofoQ: 
ment and the *econd the graduate enrollmeat 

Autaua 

Alt^sms PoIytecJuile IwUtvie^ DeptHtttnt of Forestry, «.? 
Cuirowru 4 
Ualvwiltjr of Cali/oraU, Sefcool of Foftstrr, M» 19 

Co^ftAAO 

Coknify Ajfjcttlwral tni M«hinl<*l CbOeM. School J 
Portiuy sad R»nge M«ft»|eineat, J88, W ' 
CoNMxcTtevr 

Y«l« Unlvtrthy, S«booI of Porestir (gr sdusts obW, 0^ it ' 
Floum 

Unlvenitjr of Ffcridt, Scliooi of Forestry, 8«,4 
Gsoaou 

Unlveniiy of Georglij, S^l of Foreitiy, 1«,4 

Unlverihy Of H.bo, allege of ForMUy, IJ 
Inouma 

PMfdue Unlvenlty, Deptrtnitotof Porejtry, l«,e 
Iowa 

• lows Sut« (JoDeje, Depmment of Fortstiy, m,9 

LOUIIUNA 

UuJiltM PdyteduJe IwtituUi 54,0 
L6ulif.ot Sttte Uolvenlty, Sdool of Por«.tiy, 105, 5 
Maihb 

Unlvertity of M*\m, Deptrtment of Porestiy, 2M^4 
MASSAcsvirm 

Unlvertity of Mttiichuietti. Depimneot of Forestry tad WW- 
life Minigement, U7,4 # «w 

MlCBIOAM 

Michlgto Stjf allege, DJv3,!oa of awemtfcfl. 42>,45 
Unlvenity of MicWgin, Sctool of Niiuritl Reiou/ces. 114, SI 

MlNNEIOTA 

UnlveriUy of Minneiot*. School of Foreitry, ISO, W * 
Missouu 

Unlverilty of MiMOurl, Depmmeni of Pofe.iry, 106, J 

MOSTAKA 

Montans State Untveniiy, School of Foreitry, 179,6 * 
New Yowt 

State Uolvenity of New York, allege of Foreitxy, 5J2, 100 
No».Tt! Cahouma 
Duke UnJverifiy, School of ForeUry (graduate only). OpJl 

Orecok 

Oregon State ailege,[School of Foreitry, 267, 15 
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VtAM 

VdlttrtHjr of WuUA|to<v Cottcfo of Vomuf, 206^ 17 
Wot VbtiiiU Uatrertttjri DtvUfea of tomxtr* 101»0 

Gri>^4it0«.^......«.......««. 47» 

.T0til«*«««i««««»a««««««««'««««w«««««««««»»«»M«k»« 4^838 

Sfltctod fttf^rtncti 

Alleif Sbirlox W« n Jnir^utiion U> Amirican 
Flatty. New Yorki McGraw-Hill Book Co., 2d 
ed« 1950. 413paget/ 
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SduMiOH/cr Fousiry in ihi Souikp hf tb0 Regidliil 
Committee on Forestry Eduutioti ind Reiearcb. 
Atlinta^ Oa^, Southern RegloJiAl Educatloa Board, 
1954, Spagei, 

Oraveii Heory 8., (^nd Cedric H; Gulie* /of#>i 
Sducaiion* New Havea, Cpnn.i Yale Untveriltf 
Preii, 1932. 421 pagea* 

- Marckworthi Gordoo D, Statlitici From Schooli 
of Fdreitrjr for 1954i Degrees Granted aad Enroll 
meoti. Journ^ of FcnsiSryt p, 243*48, April 1955. 

Shirley, Hardy L. Fcmtry ttni lis Catitt Opp<^ 
tunitUs. New York, McGraw-HiU Book Q>-, l952r 
492pagei. 

Winten, Robert K., idiiofi Fifty Yiats of For- 
fstty in ihi U. S. A. Waihlngton, D. C., Society of 
American Foreitera, 1950. 38S pages/ 
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T^DUCATIONflii hmt cconomld prepare! iw* 
'^.4taujlot t *«rlety ol activiUa in^ fuoetioni.- 
A Urt<i p«rt ol it It devoted to; the edaatloQ of Itome^ 
. tn«k«riIa.ik}lthethlo(tttljMmtkeforWi«i"hoi»ie|^ Id' 
better hotft Uyixit: A^6t|j*f ht^ ih^re oif tHe effort 
• ^if^*? WeptrAtlori ol i^detit| to ^mih^t 
llvelJIiood to pro^e>tion«1 Krvfrt^wWi th^, &om^ 

tWi iftictd tie vjttJ r^AtlomMp of hoiaemitk- . 
in« to the b^donAi welfare !i full/ reco|a(ze^i |t !• - 
welj, khovn^Mt tKf jojiMeote J» more eJfettlve and 
periliteiit to the ll/e of |n to^ivi^ujd thin hU home ^ 
and family life and that ther4f<ir* tto rewur^^ U 
-:more lriporUntti> ^o^iervo thli^ .thfe hornet' of the 
i nation* The einpha$|i to the. irtlde^ however, Ii 
: prim^riljr on ^oi^ formf of hoihieeono^e$'edu«a- ; 
tloft th*t prepare for laliful <^plo)r»«it 6|i1i pi^' ' 
feMlonal level' Such profeiibaj ta^ude'teichtoj, ' 
research, dktetlei, tottltyU^nal managcment»'ho#" V 
.dcmbostratloa worfc, #nd cbntoltatloo with eertato :'. 
,builnci»ei. 

Btfllnnlnfi 

Home economic* education oa'th^ hijher educa- 
tion level had lt# »tart to three land-Arant toltejea 
of the WHddle We*t In the lWf, i$ yeart t^htt the 
firat . ^Uge ya» opened to women. Tbeie three 
toatltutloni were Iowa ^ute College of AgHculture 
and Methaols Arti, Itantai St^te Collie of Aia-^ 
culture and Applied Science, and Illjfto|a Induttrid 
Urilvcrilty, which later became the Uolver^ity of 
IlUnoii. The early purpo»e of thli education, which 
per »Ut«, wai to apply the prlnclpjet of the, arti and 
the iclencea to^the home, ilnce, In the wordt of oAe 
of the fir»t director* of a college proaram, "no Indu^ 
try U more Important to hyman hdppine** and weU- 
being than that which malce* the home." 

The elementary and secondary tchooli Introduced 
"domestic economy" about the same time It wa* 
developed In colleges, and the profession of teaching 

♦Agent tef iiudiei tA\ nttvA In home teoaomla edgtiiloo. 
Diriilofl Of Vot«tont| Blueitloii, Office of Eduatloo. 
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to the aecondaiy fohool*, coUt 
adult ppogrami itm'lb:Wrb1ir 




hpm econdr4(i| to^#l>tl 
Mdef:;.tMc|aiit.|:^^ 

ipectalifti, and h^m^ deiiiiOt^i.tr«t)di| 
wdrlceri, horn* ^oi^lc^:joumallit^,l^^^ ^ 
lft.appa;el hmmM^^t^kUh 




,ov^,.iuMt^^at:. 

pro e#»l<»b>f;hoWim^^^^ 

fefslon. -The/jiook.upoii !A.4:Uttli''^ 



thli c<>gptry,-t(Hth,^^ rts^l^n^ mMWm 
women j:orker*.^ mipy nhj^^ UP:^:W 
employ<M, throut^Ojij|. th^:^etimft tf#<rf^ 
marp^ Of not. : fhl* ^tiet^) 
In the home ecortOi»jl|:a:|>fof^,fi,rfof 
thi* field, are open to m<in evert to tlmeij w|i 
, nationwide demand for W9rk«f*' t* oott- 
Accurate figure; Oft »up|)iy a{)d dcmnfld Itf 'lhlhOu, . 
economic* profe.»«lofit aje riot aya}lable,'biit ^ojleM^ 
placement serviced and other employmerir|^e9W^ 
consistently report from S to 10 deigand^ for eVf^ 
graduate; Estimate* of need In some cf the profes- 
sion* give further IndlcatlOii of Inadequacy of 
the supply. 

There are a'bout 26,000 homcmaklng teacher* to 
secondary school* In the United State*. From 
one-fourth to one-third of these position* are 
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yic*t«d annually. $omt of tieie art filW by 
leachcrt chtngtdg poilijotjip lome by hommakcn 
ittumliig to ttichlbg. To meet repliccment needi 
iIofl« probably frooi 4,000 to 5,000 poiWoM ihouti 
1^ filled ihnyally by the y<ir*i jraduatei prepared 
for te#cKlnf. ta recent yean lomewhat lei«1b«ii 
4,000 <rf tfce 8,200 to 8,S00 home eeoaomla tradu4tei 
^ye beeo ivaUible for teacbln^ poiWoBi, the 
number uiually ranging from 3,200 to ^00. la 
iddWott to replacetten^. needi there are demandi 
fof « lecond or third teacher in ichooU i(rh<«i the 
j^ror^m or the itudent enrollment ti expanding; 

for teachers tb newly cooiolldated high «chooU 
feplictng lome of the 6,000 imall high ichoolf 
trblch have Uen lylthout home economic* teachera* 
Tteae figuret do not repreaent the additional needa 
lot tcAcbert In Adult, junior college^ and i^y^r 
toUege programi. 

There are about 4,000 trained women employ^, 
in the food-aervice field of whom approzlmateljr^ ' 
1,000 arc In ichooWunch work. The other 3,000 
ire in reiuuranti and cafeteriai, hotels, department 
itorea, clubs, inni, tearooms, airporU, colleges, and 
bdua trial cstablishmenu. In 1950, the National 
Restaurant Association said that well over 200 va« 
candes existed in aU types of establishmenu.^ 

In the closely related field of dietetics, t minimum 
of 8,000 hospital dietitians are employed* The 
American Dietetic Association reports 10 times as 
many demands as there are persons available. Prob- 
ably 900 to 1,000 replacemenu are needed annually* 
A st«dy of 3,400 members of the American Dietetic 
Association in 1949 indicated that one-half of the 
bospiul dietitians had been in the profession an 
average of 6 years or less. Figures are not available 
for the number of dietitians and institutional man- 
agers trained, but probably not more than 1,000 are 
prepared annually for these professions, and it Is 
estimated that from 1,200 to 1,500 should be pre- 
pared for these and such other food and nutrition 
positions as public health nutritionists, food con- 
lultants, and research workers in food and nutrition,* 

These estin^ates are admittedly crude, but they 
indicate something of the demand and the limited 
lupply. Similar needs for trained workers are found 
in research, college teaching, extension* business, and 

« W*rtMtfiM W. JUpcJeo*. Mtrr K HiltWL la^ Aiui W* Mluifll, M 
ttn^i, W*tl[nit<», V. S, Govtraaieftt WatSfti OAc*. U S, tXpirttttat of 
Uhcf, WcmttU MofiM e<ofi&mki Oc«p»tJoM StrH BdI1ci3« Na. 

IM^r|«i<riuW.2«poI«<>A,AtfiaW.MjuticIl,iQaMAn1iii J.Zi^^^ TUOv^ 
MyW mfmH U t>Uuik$. WA|Vosi««i» U S. CovtfBBUfcl PHotSnl 0«c«. 
|llLt^i«fljeftlc4tib6f,W6flKi'»«ttte4tt,Bg1j€UoN<sa^i-l, 
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other prof«Mlooi. Slate World W*r 11 tli«i« hai 
•)»o been «o Increailog demand for copiuttlni home 
ecooomriw to work In other eountrJei. The deM«a4 
for profewlonat home economliu has conifiteudy 
crwied, u fewlllei, under the Impact of rapid lodal 
chioi*, have multiplied their demandi for guidance. 
Salaried poilttoni have been created In educational 
and lod^l Iriatltutlont, ia reaearcb and tecbnolosteal 
laboratori.ea, and la buitneia and tnduitr^ to meet 
the need. TWi den^and hai Increaaed more rapidly 
than the aupply of home economla ^adu^ 

l^roleMtonal Or^cinlzatloM 

Some of the profeiiloaal orgaalzatloni of home 
economlttt have let ipedfie tundardi for worlcera la 
.their profcMloni} other* accept for. membenhip all 
college graduate! who majored b* the field. The 
;Urgett orgaaizatloa, the Araerlcaa Home Economic^' 
= Aijoclatlon founded in 1908, accept! for membenhip 
Janyone who haa been graduated from a 4^ye*r college 
jwlth a major in home economlct, and lome who have 
.done graduate work In closely related fieldi. 
\ The American Dietetic A«»oclatlon require* mem- 
ber* to have a bachelor** or advanced degree from aa 
accredited college or unlvenlty and •pedfie* the 
number of hour* required la *uch different type* of 
cour*e» a* chemlitry, biology, •odal »clence, educa- 
tloa, jtood*, nutrition and dietetic*, and Initltutlonal 
management. |a addition, the member mu»t have 
completed one of the hospiul, adminUtratlvCi or food 
clinic Internihlp* approved by the Executive Board 
of the A»»of latlon.* 

Several other organization* or *ectlon* of organi- 
zation* are made up of home econeml*t*f for ex- 
ample, the Home Economic* Section of the American 
Vocational A*»ociatlon and the Home Economic* 
Department of the National Education A*|oclatIon 
are made up of teacher* and *tipervi*or». The Home 
Ewnomic* Divi*lon of the A«*oclation of Und-Oraqt 
College* aiid Univer*Itle» cQn»lit» of home cconomlit* 
who are college admiplftrat^r*, emn»lon leader*, and 
rejearch worker*, Much of their work U concerned 
with raUIng the atandard* in the variou* jprofe«»lon». 
The School Food $erv!ce A»soclatlon, the National 
Heitaurant A»iocUtlon, and the Food and Nutrition 
Section of the American Public Health AjsocUtlon 
are other organization* with memberihtp from the 
food and nutrition profession*. 

Membership In these assocla^nt constitutes only 
a^art of the professional worker* in home economic*. 
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The AHEA hat * ipemberthlp of 21,000} the An>eri* 
c«Q Pietetic Aiiodatloo of 10,000} Uie AVA of 
7,^00 home «coQomIiU. theie 0jurel ire not mU" 
tti«)l]r excluiivo iloce lome bi^lviduali hotd member* 
ibtp {ft two or more of ibeie or^tol^Uoni. lieir 
uie{uta««i (o ««Um«ti(i| pumbeH of profei»{o&«U7 
trft!nV4 home eeoaoxnliti li iif6 limited beauty 
m«&x borne economlitl belong to aooe of thete 
gfottpe.; 

Mftgtxlaet pvbUtbed bjr tbeile orfiolxfttloni report 
remr^ prtctlcee, tad oot<^^ ^ committee *n4- 
other »<ftMtI«.^ - m 'jms^ M Bm^Mmmitft 
pu^jltbed ^0 timet i ^t, hll t^Vo^didiorg «n 
of the AinericAo Hpme Eco&qmlte A^todatioo iloce 
lu orgaoIzAtlofli lo 190$^ }wtn<i »/ lA/ >ifm/f* 
&4fi DUutU AstitUt^ioik It iiiu|>Utbe4 inootbi]^. 

Evolvtton oif tK"t Plro|f<w, ':''y-^"■'\^';^>"'v^^^^ . , 

Home e^nomI<« it tike me<!I,d[Qe la Wit |t drm 
upofli leverel tdeqc^ tn^ foci>i^jtb<^!(.o4'<;ert*I^ 
Impertent endi tp' b« ^cWeved.^ M^dldtfe ^dr^wi 
on iuch fieldi lit a^itou^, pb^tl^/f^emlitijr, l>«c- 
teriblofy, pbytloloji^» "d ^re f*c^#;upoi fff* 
che|c>$y and ptyehlatm *^d.f<^|et tK|.fft,yp^^ 
uoderttAodiit^ boir . the . bod#.: i(u^(Uobli5 bp^ 
i^StApt be elleyttt^ «fidi li^tA :4<^lv<ed, 
Home ec<»iomi<^ drawt upon |n<^| of tltete^^e|ko^ 
and upon todologjr, e©&oomla/|nd. i^.fciii|J<H^(^^ 
tbein upon, the m.alnte&iince of-famlQf b^^^'W 
improvement of lii^ng c^ijdiMoiit; and, %r ei^HetrV^ 
ment of bnmari re|atl6nt the borne Hi b^^wiieR^ 
the home and eomwi^nity. ' . : ,•■ ' ... 

Knowledge of toclal tdence limited wbe^ the" 
college program began, »nd tiibje^ matter wet buIH 
primarily on the contribution* 9f^tte f>by»M. and 
biological tdenc^t to the toIuUon of pjr<^|emt of the 
home. The pUce of urt In mWt the bomj» m^re 
etttietlally tatltfying wat Ukewl*!^ '^ff^Sff^* 

At ecoQoniict and todotogy weile fuHber deit'el^tedi 
they were more and more teen at en Important part 
of home economidi. Becaute th4 fainDy'ii tbe 
ultimate contumer, the home economltt bat a reipon-^ 
tlbiHty for underitanding the interretatlont between 
producilon» distribution,' and consumption and for 
interpreting the needt of the coniumer to the other 
two gfoupi. Furthermore the family at a basic 
institution in a democratic society mutt be under- 
stood in relation to the oth^r institutions of society. 

As psychology has developed and made abundantly 
clear the pSwerful influence which the early years of 
life have on the formation of personality, the place of 
psychology and the faipjly't responsibility for devel- 



oping indlvldualt who can functloii eteptl 
dem^aUe dUxent bu bad tocte|iili'|t<iSi|lti 
home economlct prograwt. " - "'-^ * - '^''v?* 




At the time time r^e«rcb hil Wfi^ 
knowledge in the varlout phitet of 4e<iili 
outHtioa,,food compotitlon i^iid ptim^^ 
houtlng, boufehold ^alpmenv e!i|4 ~^i^ 
family ccooonUct, aiid ftiiaU/ idbii 
tucb feieir<^ tJ^e borne econo: 
growbig ia dej^tb m ireU m k Vrilldl 

C;Kl«df..0l^Mff)|ilI^ 

, The iittder|radtf|tl-iafri^&tttisiVi|f*'**'"^^^ 
. ^ THltb'profetrionat edQ^uoii, Ws^, 

. to b^ imi in.lntUtutlpWjttt^T^^*-"^ 





hi borne 1^1 fftmll^ life tb9«ld ]i'eM|f|( 
of i^rii^rA^ of bo^lwonoipki 14 higher* 
lit belle>(ct thif tucb , ed\i?ad<>ft. iW^|i|tbi6) 
than- >eaketti the j|)Wfett|6nal Mpm^: 
ttMde^tt a^. the Mndergfidjiit^ levy iiid/| 
glvei meaningful focMi to tb^ total pro^^em' 
lege e4ucitIoii for. home 'e<i<$nobIc*; «t|j|dM^^ 
, Suc^, a , cote ii boi|»0 e^nonilct thould, Jc»ri| 
foundation for all t^e profestlonal cyrr{^]i|;%[ 
' in the home economic! depariment.*^ * i:r', 

Additional professional courtet are 
(I) Ccv^nu in ctii$i\n phtM 
not MVca II pan of tW cere but n^tiii toi 
profewlon cbownj (i) (urthtr cour*^ b pli^> 
idence, blologlal •clence, socltl iclen<^d, of i 
whichever strengthens the advanced home econo 
courseij and (3) courses aimed at developing 
' #^ 

I Aaakit Hoc(« C<6&omSa A«ioctiOo«« ComiD|tt(« M CrtttiU te^ 
te«b6akt A>loct«tieft,1H9«^ )t 



m 



piriei for p^tmkl nad Ittalty 




)iM<>trf ptycioktJ^r^bd (5) qwutltir coolcerjr, 
Sitlti)f^of^»l org AoIuUop Md AdtnlnUu^UoOf iotti^ 

mettiodi ot te«cl4ii|, 
y^^fig het t^tt*i^ prepwttlott the uwtUy wrki 
(or * ♦ hoiplul Of other food-imica vialt 

^der 1^ tr^tntd dietitian, tnd thui lecuret taterDihip 

CoUe^ fAculUet Ia home economlcii liVe mAnr 
Mliert who f>repare their itud^nu for prpfetsionii 
^ve the coniuat probleoi of tbmblnlfil: knowfedg^ 
fHih esEpeHence In luch « way that itudenu letrn tovt 
aerdit Judgment in soMog problemi \n the field. * 
^ need for practical experience hli been met !n a ' 
vaHety of waya, Mo$t atudentt, at reipontlble 
gitmbeit of famiHei, come to college with certain 
eiperlcncea on which the college program can build, 
Itt additloni many Initltutloni encourage itudenti to 
liave, and a few require, experienc*! concurrently 
) during holiday and/or lummer vacation pertodi. 
fractlcatly alt coUegei hav^ a home management 
kouie in which ttudenti live for periodi of 6 t^ U 
weeks, atiumlng all the reiponilbltlUei of the organ* 
jtttion and management of a houiehotd and ^'the 
^amU/' and lometimei the reaponslbllitlei p( 
{imtly-community relatlonshtpsv .Many collegci 
baye cafeteriai and tearoomi where etudenti can 
acquire InstituUonal experience. They aUo have 
Burtery echooli where itudcntJ can itudy and par- 
ticipate In the gulclance of children, th\)i gaining 
pre-parental education at well at preparation for 
t^rtery fchool teaching. Anangcmenta are made 
for prospective teachiri to have $1* or more weelu* 
eipericnce In living and learning to teach In a com- 
munity where the varioui ichool and community • 
feipopsibilitlea^^of the local teacher are gradually 

Itioiii, piwurefc^^^^ oppOriualtlci In their chosen 

|Qne li(ltl<^ has set up a more specific plw % 
'0 "l^n^i^^*^^^ and prfy;tica|^exper|i 
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For'pliSj^ 

mofttha selUtit li tllilljipl^^ 1 l^iiilii^ll 
jt wide yaiie^lf |>ooplej 1^1^^ Ipp 
agtttcy whtt* »h«^^^^^e^ 

under coadWotw dlflfer^t ff«w Uo«e thif k^tswl-' 
beforei and i mobtbl Ai $iltitl||;t^ in * 
schocd ilmilar to one in wHIek ibV will lat^ uach« 

Syiveyf ond Sludlei of the Progrom . 

One of the early itudlea of college programa In 
home economics wai done (n 19U by Ben|aodtl 
Andrewa at the request of the Bureau of Education* 
It conslited largely of a study of college caulogs 
and presented typical college curriculuma In six 
different typef of Institutions throtighout the 
country.* In 1925 the bureau published a report ♦ 
on land-grant college education which Included a 
sectioft on home economlcst From 1927 to 1930 
the Office brEducaUon an extensive survey 
of the land-grant colleges and unlversltlei/ Educa- 
tion in home e^nomles 1^^^^ 
and A set Of Si cdncluslons attd recommendations 
was p.re|entod, ■• : ^^^^^ : .^^ 

Beginning U 1935 represe <rf the Home 
Economlei Branch, Vocltlonal t)l\dslon, of the 
Office of Education assisted higher Institutions In a 
series of self-studlea of their programs for . home 
economics students. These studies w^re deslgn<^ 
^to analyze practices In relation to beliefs about the 
Durposei of tlje program, the curriculum, the stU(lenU 
faculty f^UU^nships, the met^^^i plm^H 494 «^ 
.gutdAn<gS^|^^^ 
many,lnlUtig6^p^^^^^^ 

bringing practices rnore Jft line with their b^tlefl^ * 

■VAiornewiflilfl 

committee of the Atsoclatlon ot Land-Oeaft|^0^^^^ \ 
and Unlyersliits with theorlglnri purpipse o( leltfn| . 

u^^ 

ihfiSM p $^ tSrii§^f $nm V tiswiM CtWttt nU U» IWf i ftfei ^ 
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htgHer Inttttutloni. Wheo the work wii liUr Ukefr 
over by a Committee oa Griterit for Eviluetiai 
College ProgrAmi to Home Economlci of the AmttU 
tkn Home Economic! AiiocUtton, lome metAben of 
the former committee «6ntlniue4 to work on the neir 
committee* An ioteniive itudjr made of a 
fepreientative i&mple of 60 toititutloni through • 
arefttlly prepared schedule and through "Wilta to 
the iniUtutloni by teami of worken. FiodiDgi of 
the itudy were evaluated by a selected group of 
coniulunts and the commtttee* The publtcatlon 
which reiultedi Hcrm S<^Mmkt in Hiikit Jmittur 
includes criteria for Judging the general and 
professional cui rlculumi home economics student 
admisiloni» guidance and growth, suff» physical 
facitltlesi and administration.* 

Admlnlon fiequlremenh 

Requirements for adratislon to t/alning for the 
several professions within home economic are similar 
to those for admission to higher education in general 
and vsry with the Institution. Home cnonomics in 
high school Is not a requtrement, though some units 
in it are generally accepted as part of college entrance 
qualification** 

Declaration of a professional specialization is 
usually made toward the end of the second or the 
beginning of the third college yean The student 
preparing for a home economics profession may have 
planned her entire college program with a specific 
home economics profession ink pAni, or she may have 
taken in the first 2 year^ basic courses common to 
many home economics spedalja^tions and delayed 
her choice of a particular one until she was about to 
begin her Junior year* She may also transfer Into 
the home economics field by adjusting her program 
to include basic course prerequisites and other pro* 
fesslonal courses; 

Preprofesslonal work In home economics Is offered 
in 485 degree-granting Institutions and also !o 
approximately 330 additional colleges— junior col- 
leges and 4-year institutions which offer some home 
economics work but not a bachelor's degree with a 
major lo home economics, _ ^ ^ 

The problem of preparing students for transfer 
Into professional programs in home economla 
is complicated because a number of junior coI« 
leges and small colleges have only one home eco^ 
nomlcs teac her who c^not be prepared to give 



Strong college work in each of the different phii^. 
home economics/ In such situations, the JuiU^f | 
lege may offer only the general family IIW^ eolui 
required of . all studenUf . which become vparl ^f 
2*year general education program tncludtnl tcl^^ 
social sctencci English, and home living. AU'et ^ 
profesilonal courses are then taken iii the ooL 
granting the bachelor^i degree* ; ^ 

Schools and CniollMints . •^ 

Frooa!:the three higher Institutions In the 
West which Introduced •*doinesdc_ecott 
•'household arts and sdenw*^ In th^ ISWa, 
number of Institutions offering home economfci^ 
incrased steadily* Forty-four Institutions aboi 
the high school level were listed by the U. S. Coo^^ 
sioner of Education as offering some **dottj||^ 
science*' In 1900. Benjamin Andrews reported tht; 
in 1914, 252 out of the totaj of 450 colleges and ^ 
versitles open jo Women students gave Instnictloai 
home economics* In 1951-*52| the 81S post 1^ 
school institutions offering home economics a|^ 
represented more than half of the 1,500 Institutkt 
admitting women< 

The purposes of the institutions not grao&j 
degrees vary. Certain ones naay offer home m 
nomics primarily as preparation for uansfer topt 
fessional curriculums In other institutions, wkfl 
some see their function as preparing for homemaV^ 
and/or for^ wage earning in such home econpfldi 
related occupations not requiring a degree i 
assistants In Innitutlonal'carc of children^ aislsuii 
In food-service establishments^ and directors of foo 
service In small institutions or school lunchrooms. 

Each year the number of home economics msjcej 
has been approximately 40|000, fluctuating betirM 
37,000 duHng the war period (1944^5) and MfiOHi 
1949^50. The number of degrees granted annuil 
during this period has ranged from 8»000 to 9,^' 

There are no complete data concerning thepn 
portion or number of those graduates who prepirt 
for different home economics professioni* Scef 
Idea of the distribution can be gleaned* from J 
findings of a study of enrollments in 48 tand^grt 
Institutions in 1950-51. At that time 16,611 n 
dents were reported majoring in home economics 
these institutions. Two of the 48 Institutions 
ported specialization only as ^'teaching and^th^ 
More than 20 different specializations were report 
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f tbl6 24 ihowi the diitributlon In th« lix moit 

Some of the other ipectiHutlont not ihown In the 
iibte inctuded home demonitritlon work) home eco* 
^omicijouroftliim and ridioor televUlon work|home 
lefvice with titiUtlei companlei, public health nutri* 
i{o0) and home economic* in social lervice. 

foblt t4.-*W0mtA mo)en In iht At mett trtcttftntly tfietea 
pfofmleni 1(1 48 fond-ironf IaiUMIoai^ 1930-51 



0(ytliioa |ad (cxtllts* • • • • • •mm 4 

dtveIopia<At sod fimOf reI«tSoAi . 
f oodi sfl d Dutrtdoa. 

jJercbtndiiiDg of doUttng^ teitHet, «&d 
broUliloat. 
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Twenty*two of these land-grant institutions also 
reported 1|350 men majors enrolled in home eco« 
ikomlcs coursta in Male enroliments were 

concentrated in five areas as shown in table 25* 

Tablt SS**--Cotfrit <nro1lffltAts of nsn molorlnj In homt 
tcoaomlci^ lit 22 tcind-$fonl collejti/ 1952-$3 
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Clilld development and fimQ/ reUtloni«» 


102 


10 




87 


14 


TeiiUei, clothing, and merchnndUlog.... 


85 


10 
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Besides the students majoring in home economics, 
s^any college students preparing for other pro^ 
feisions enroll in home economics courses, either to 
\ help with family living problcn^s or with 

ERiC 
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their nofesiioni. Courses tn mirrlige and famUy 
rehtlviAshlpi, child development, nutrition, family 
economics, textiles, home furnishing, housing, house* 
hold equipment, and costume design become a part 
of the general op profeislonAl program of majorl tn 
such fields as elementary education, business ad« 
ministration, and physical education. 
Graduote Work 

In 1914, Andrews reported that It wai possible to 
Uke th) degree of master of aru In 2D American coU 
leges and universities by specAl graduate study In 
departments of household science and home eco« 
nomics and. In at lean one university, Chicago, It 
was possible to become a candidate for the degree of 
doctor of philosophy In a department of household 
administration." By that year, 27 master^a degreea 
were reported granted— 17 of these by the tJnlVersity 
of Chicago, Teachers College of Columbia University, 
and the University of Minpjcsota. Although only 
one doctor's degree In a home economics area had 
been granted by that time, home economists had 
done advanced study in such related fields as eco* 
nomics, physlologici 1 chemistry, education, sociology, 
bacteriology, biology, or physiology. 

The demand for home economists with master'a 
degrees has increased greatly since 1914, and along 
with the iticrease in graduate studiei research In 
home economics has also increased. In 1952-53, 77 
institutions granted 743 master's degrees, and 1$ 
institutions granted 42 doctor's degrees in some area 
of home economics, The great bulk of these degrees, 
have been in foods and nutntion, but some are now 
granted in inost phases of home economics. Ad« 
vanced study beyond the bachelor's and usually be^ 
yond the master's degree is now required as prepara* 
tion for most college teaching, for research, and for 
some other home economics professions. 

Current Edueationol Problems 
^ The problems of preparing professional home eco- 
nomics personnel have been only partially solved. 
A few of the more p >tent questions that leaders 
in home economics igher institutions face are: 
How can curriculum^ so organized that each part 
of the program functions efTcctively in giving realistic 
preparation for the jobs to be done? How can home 
economists who drop out of the professional field for 
full-time homemaking be retrained when they 
wish to return? How can the opporiunltles in 
the various home economics professions be brought 

*i Aii4r«wi, opw pw 9S« 
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to the MtenUoft of more young men and women K 
How ciA the needed reiearch be provided in the VAri« 
oui tret I of home tconomldf 

Curriculum edjuitmeatt to enibte home economtci 
workert to meet the probkmi posed by the contttntly 
changing ittuitlon femlliei ftce in mld40th century 
ere i preiiing need In collegei training profeiitonel 
home economiiti. In tome initltutloni the home 
economlci program ti itltl dominated by the early 
'jmphaiti on material n(cd)|i luch ai foodi and cloth* 
ingf at)d by the phyilcat'aM biological iclbnc^i with 
but limited tlme ^r the human aipecti of living of 
concern to homei and famtUei and^ therefore, to home 
economlci profeliional worken; Child deveiopment, 
f amity relationihtpii home managementi family eco* 
nomicit iOciotogy> ptycbologyi and economici tome- 
tlmei receive too Uttle tttcntlon. 

Science and technology not only b»rinjg new prod-- 
ucta and equipment and newdeman^i forprofeaalonal 
workeri/ but %Uo contribute to cbaoged patterns of 
living and working* Adjuitmcnu mutt be made in 
curriculums In the light of these changei. 

Another problem demanding attention la that of 
achieving a better integration between the student^ 
general and professional education. In some institu* 
lions, the student^a profesiional needa so dominate 
the currtculum that there la little opportunity for 
her to achieve a general education. In other instl- 
tuUona where certain of f 1 1 science, humanities, and 
aoclal acience courses are primarily difected toward 
general educationi education for family living may ' 
not be part of this general education. 

The problero of organ! wng the curriculum so that 
each year funcUons most effectively in the life of the 
atudent at an Individua) and family member, and at 
n future professional worker, has not yet been aolved. 
Several ins^tutions are experimenting with the places 
ment of parts of the curriculum and with community 
and work ezpeHencei to determine how to make each 
course result in more permanent learning. Some stu* 
d!ies of college students have indicated that SO percent 
of the facts learned in one course may be forgotteo 
before the next course* Underlying principles may 
not be well-enough developed or motivadon may not 
be great enough* A different organization or em- 
phasis in the curriculum or a different combination 
of work experiences and college instruction may lead 
to more economical learning. Community and work 
experiences are being made an important part of the 
educationat program In some collegea. 



Methods of teaching which develop Independent 
reiourcefulneii, and ability to aolve problemi and^ 
gain an understanding of principles should be la^ 
wlde«ptea4i More opportunldea need to be provide 
for developing a sensitivity to the sltuatlona w^ 
cause tensions that disrupt family living and abOk 
to alleviate them. 

Among the problems which are only pardak 
aolved In the preparation of profeistonal hoi^ 
economlsu li the Mrslstent ihortage of persona^ 
Some of the proposed solutions to this problem whl^ 
are being considered are (1) the return to th^ 
profession of homemakera whose children are gro^ 
and who have had opportunity for aome iunh^ 
up*to-date professional preparation} (2) more pari 
time employment opportunltlea for married hoa^ 
economjiUi (3) the interesting of more men In boc^ 
economics professioni (several home economics staft 
now have men rvmbers, and men have been enroll, 
ing in curriculO'ms preparing for food service, m^. 
chandising, interior design, and family counselioi)- 
(4) a more specific plan for informing young peopk 
of professional opportunities In home economics* 

Research of a high quality has been carried onh 
aome of the phases of home economlca. In ot}ie 
phasea there haa been i mere beginning, and there fa 
great need for atudiea which will help to answer 
many important queatloni. There haa been men 
reaearch In foods and in nutrition than In othe 
aspecta of home economtta. There continue! to U, 
however, a great need for additional research h 
these two areas. Research in clothing, housiai^ 
home equipment and furnishinga, family relation 
child developmenti family economica and hoiac 
management, home economics Education, and Instl' 
tutional management should be greatly expanded 
More research has been focused on the physical ast 
chemical thaii on the biological^ economic, sodi^ 
and psychological problems of home and family 
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12, Educaiion in Hospifal Administration 

By DEAN CONLEYf 



HOSPITAIi ADMINISTRATION li ont of the 
fieldi of lervlce that hm recentljr developed' a 
legliAeo of profeuional tralQing. In ipite of iu 
ftctnt orgAniztUon^ howeveri th!i new Inttructlon U 
0Oir weU eiubliihed in a imall number of unSveri{tie«. 

ptvttopmenr of Hoipllol Admlnlitrotlon 

The UAniformatlon of hotpitali from ilmple nur«« 
log homei to complex medical centers ii a recent 
development. The firit hospiul in the United. i 
Sutei~The Penniylvania Hospiul in PhiladcN"^ 
ptiii--wai esublished in 1752« By 1873 only 178 
if&sUtutioni were providing bed care for the lick, 
today there are over 6,000 hospiuls reprcienting a 
(ipital Investment of $i billion and an annual oper« 
iting budget of $2 billion/ 

The advance of medical science has been largely 
responsible for this unprecedented development of 
boipitals with its emphasis on hospiul administra* 
don and the consequent rise in professional status of 
lie hospiul administrator* Medical progress has 
brought about a high degree of specialization by 
physicians, increased the need for technical assist* 
lace, and required expensive ai;d elaborate equip- 
ment, all of which depend on an effective hospiul 
xganizatlon to assure efficient use. The coordina- 
tion of hospiul activities and services related to 
fiedical practice, research, education, public health, 
laiiness and the community is the function of the 
i^ministrator. It is essential, thereforci that the 
boipital administrator be competent and weU* 
trained as an executive* 

The establishment of medical colleges and nursing 
?cliools preceded any consideration of education for 
^ospital administration. Physicians and nurses be- 
rime administrators, although some men and women 
without medical or nursing education also were ap- 
pointed by. hospital governing bodies* 
Thttc are approximately 10,000 top management 

•Eiccuir>« Director, Americaa College of Hoipit*! AdmSnin 
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positions of admlnlsuator and assIsUnt administra- 
tor in all hospiuls In the United States. Conterva^* 
tlve estimates of the most recent study b annual 
turnover In administrative positions Indicated a 
toul of 200 new placet yearly for appointment of 
course graduates. 

Hospital AisoclaMoni # 

An Association of Hospiul Superlntcndenu was 
organited In 1898 and later became the American 
Hospiul AssocIaUon. Until -JVorld War' I, this was 
litUe more than an Inforiti'al body which held an 
annual conference. However, It did furnish the 
basis for Identifying the hospiul adnilnlstraton 
as a distinct professional group/ 

The American Hospiul Association Is the oldest 
and largest organitatloo of iU Und b the world; 
From an original roster of 9, it has grown to Include 
more than 4,000 Institutional members/ The 
purposes of the association as set forth In the bylaws 
are to promote the public welfare through the 
development of better hospital care for all the people] 
to develop factual knowledge In regard to the 
various specialized services and functions of hos- 
piuls; to coordinate plans, problems, actions; and 
needs of alt hospitals for the benefit of individual 
members; and to aid In the health education of the 
public* 

HcspUah, the official journal of the association, U 
one of several periodicals on hospital administration* 
The library of the association provides the most 
complete reference service in the hospital field. 
The facilities of the library, reserved to the member* 
ship, include an especially valuable lending service, 
which sends books, reprints, periodicals, etc.^ on 
request. 

Supplementing the work of the American Hospital 
Association are the State and regional associations. 
Special associations exist also for religious denomina* 
tions which sponsor many of the non-governmental 
Institutions in the United States and Canada* 

9S 
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hoftiilonol Socltly 

The Amcrlan College of Hciplul Admlndunori 
(ACHA) w« founded In l«3 with the expreii 
purpote of promoUog eduatlonfti opportunltiei ia 
hoiplul *dmlftUwatIon ind of providing recognltloft 
for the hotp!ul idminliUAtor. ThU the firit 
profettlonal society with memberiblp reserved eiclu* 
lively for periOQi engaged in hoiplul admtnlitrfttion* 
Candldatei qualify for «dtn1iiioA to th!i lociety 
OQ the baiU of eipetlence, tnloing, »»d the lucceiiful 
completion of wrltteti and oral ^^latsdnailooi. . 
The memberihtp affiliation! of noralnee, member* 
tild fellow provide Idcentlvei for individual progreii, 
Indicate levclt of eipcrtcnce, icrve ai mcaiurei of 
competency! and contribute to advancement in 
hoipiul admlniitratlon* Nearly 3,000 adminli- 
tratort are affiUatcd with the society. GeographU 
caJIy, they represent hoipluU in every Sta^e and ip 
ftU the Provincei of Canada. The immediate dircc* 
tton of tht aflaiti of the ACHA Si In iu board of 
regents, consisting of 15 representatives, I elected 
from each of the regions for a 3-year term, and the 
officers who are elected at large for 1 year terms. 

Since 1W3 the ACHA has been a motivating 
force Jn developing educational opportunities for 
hospital adminlstratjon. It has been identified In 
nearly all activities and developments either as a 
sponsoring body or cooperating agency, or through 
' representation by persons within iu membership. 
The first of several studies made by the ACHA was 
an analysis of the duties and responsihilities of the 
hospital administrator (1935). This was actually an 
extension of a Job study made in 1926, bat then it 
came more directly to the attention of the hospital 
field. Since 193S it has served as the basis for a 
developing concept of the hospital administrator. 

From 1933 through 1944, the Educational Policies 
Committee of the ACHA was chicBy responsible for 
crystallizing the thinking and planning for adminis- 
trative careers. In Vnhm%iy Traininifor Hospital 
Jdmtnistration Caruf (1937) the committee pro- 
nounced as a principle that at least a master^s degree 
* or Its equivalent should be required for qualification 
Within the profession and that in view of prccent 
developments in the health field, a master*! degree 
U practically indispensable in measuring the ed\jca- 
tionM status of hospital adininistratori. 

Through the initiative of this society a code of 
ethics for hospital admmistratofs was developed in 
1939 as k joint statement of the American Hospital 
Association and the American College of Hospital 
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Adtntnliuaton. The code was subsequently adopt^ 
by other hoiplul aisocUtloni and several hundrS 
hospital govemlDg boards. U refiecti the phllo^;^ ' 
of die hospital administrator ind serves at a injJ 
of conduct for him in his professional activities* ^ 

Early Sfuditi :|| 
Training of the hospiul executive was a recuitU 
topic of discusslAn at the annual conferences ol^ 
American Hospiul AisoctatloQ, but not untU ^ 
1920^s was anything ijccompUshed in the natulsi^ 
substantial surveys. The first of these studiei iri|| 
prompted by the general opinion of that time whl^j 
acknowledged that the methods for meeting jU 
demand for qualified hospiul executives wero qtshij 
inadequate^ The Rockefeller Foundation sponiorcM 
a conference in 1920 to consider the problem and iA 
suggest a feasible method ol dealing with it Tbel 
conference established a committee on the training ojl 
hospital execuUves and proposed a research study ij^ 
'^contemporary hospital practice, organization, aajl 
tendencies." The investigation was carried on byij 
qualified staff and a report was published In Apiij 
1921, entitled PrincipUs of Hospital MministrmiM 
and tht Training of Hospital Sxicuiiffif.^ I 
The interest of hospiul administrators was greatljl 
stimulated by this study* A significant recommeQ.| 
dation, aside from presenting a composite picture oil 
the American hospiul, its functions, and organlu.1 
tion, called for ''training under university iuper-| 
vision and the immediate direction of an indivldwll 
of adequate university calibre with a'departmenti!| 
staff and organization appropriate to this probl«i| 
of training and research." I 
A job analysis of the hospiul administrator wul 
prepared in 1926 by a candidate for the degree cll 
doctor of philosophy at Marquette Univcfslty. Itl 
was a detailed study of the duties and responsibllitldl 
of thft hospital superintendent, tracing his reUtlos-l 
ships to the board of trustees, medical staff, nurst^ij 
and patient care, training of interns and nurses^ tlxj 
out-patient department^ personnel, physical pi isU 
vendorSi and the public. I 
The second Rockefeller Foundation study wii 
reported In 1928.*' Tt dealt with the need for trawei 
hospital executives *ind how they may be traifleA 
A suggested undergraduate curriculum was outliue4 
and a research center in hospital and clinic adm!> 
5strat\<fl\ was described as a fundamental need. 
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jijgmg th0 univeritUei to underuU th« if$ltihg 
^ boipiUlidmtnlitrAtori wai Marquette, which Ifi 
191$ let up « College of Hoiplul Adrntntitration. 
jt offei^ undergrAd^ A gr«duite curricU;* 

iiiiii, Seveo undergreduAtei enrolled foir tKe year 
}926^27» end two itudenU received degreei In 1927* 

Short eourtei eoniliUng of lecturet end hoipiul 
viittt were Alio offered* Twenty perioni enrolled 
for A 2*week programi end during the lummer lei* 
lion of 1927 A lUniUr program of 6 weeki wai held. 
Kegiitretion wai without prerequliltei. RegiitrenU 
irere principliy hoiplul people of verj^og txptA^ 
0Ace end leippniibility* The Marquette eounei 
trere discontinued In 1928. At the time hoipltel 
leaden were of the opinion the dUconttnuence wai 
doe to Uck of demand. 

A program In hosplul AdminiitrAtion At the grad- 
ii«te level wai eiubliihed at the University of .QJ* 
cjigo in 1934 with Michael Davis in charge. Now 
in the 22d year, the course has an enrollment of U 
iiudenti. The grAduates are Active administrators 
of bospiuls in every region of the country. In a 
few notable exceptions graduates went into the ad« 
ministration of health agencies or organizations 
allied to hospitals* 

Poitwor Planning 

Until 194$ the University of Chicago offered the 
otkly program in hospital adminisuatlon. In the 
fait (194$) Northwestern University (Chicago) offered 
a graduate course with classes scheduled in the eve* 
ning. Both ^uraea have been continuous, and each 
year graduates have attained the master^s degree. 
Several devetopmenta during the ensuing year seemed 
to indicate that it was time for action. Other strong 
universities were beginning toshowinterestindevelop^ 
Ing programs for the training of hospital adminlstra^ 
tors and were seeking information on curriculuoL 
There were indications that World War II would 
icon end a:> J that many men and women would 
return to civilian life with a background of experi- 
ence in hospital administration and thus supply a 
large number of students for the proposed programs. 
This was borne out by a survey which reached about 
10,000 persona Jn miHtary service. Fourteen hun- 
dred indicated an Interest in formal training for 
hospital administration. 

The American College of Hospital Administrators 
decided to undertake a 3-year educational research 
project on the college curriculum in hospital admin- 
Ittration. The American Hospital Association was 
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asked to be cosponsor, and the Kellogg Foundation 
not only agreed to finance the project but arranged 
to offer grants-in-aid to universities that were willing 
to establish training courses. 

Joint Commtiilon on Edtfcotlon 

The Joint Commission on Education of the AmeN 
ican College of Hospital Administrators and the 
American Hosplul Association was established in 
February 194S. Charles E. PraU And PauI B. GiUen 
were Appointed director end AsstsUnt director, re« 
spectlvely, of Activttiei related to (1) establishing 
university coursei for the preentry Ualning of hoi« 
pital administrators; (2) supplying consulunt service 
curriculum materials, and other forms of assistance 
to the training centers} ($) developing standards for 
the yur of admlnlstratlYe internship, and to other* 
wise Assist in mAktng this A valuable feature of the 
Uaining program; (4) supplying consultant service 
and other forms of assistance for Institutes, work* 
shops, and like efforts Inttfnded to promote the edu* 
cation of hospital administrators in service* 

The work of the commission was completed In 
June 1948. By that time new university programs 
were established and students accepted at sit uni* 
versities: Columbia, Johns Hopkins, MinnesoU, 
Toronto, Washington (St Louis), and Yale. New 
courses were also contemplated and later set up at the 
University of Califomia And the University of 
PitUburgh* The commission hAd contributdi to 
these courses through such servlcea as curriculum 
workshops for faculty, asstsunce in starting the pro- 
grams, and direct consultation; Program directors 
for the Chicago and the Northwestern courses, where 
the programs had been established earlier, participate' 
ed in all the activities sponsored by the commission* 
Tangible accomplishmenta included 5 pubUcatlon^, 
lof which are fisted In the Selected References in 
this article. 

Courses In Hosptfol Admlnlstrallon 

Fourteen universities offer coursei in hospital ad« 
minists^ation at the graduate level. They require a 
degree for admission and include a year of academic 
study followed by a 12-month administrative res- 
idency in a selected hospital. During the residency, 
the student becomes oriented in hospital manage- 
ment and observes the apphcation of administrative 
theoryunder the guidance of an experienced hospital 
administrator* 

The curriculum has not been standardized, al* 
though it is evident th^t each university projeram has 
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,«dhere<l to the recommenilitlo&i oa curriciifum 
which were mide by the Joint Commliiloa la t948» 
IlluitrAtive of th« required lubjecu «d the lemeiter 
houn of credit At one uatvenltjr which correipond 
t$ oQ«riogt to the other piosrAm» ire the followiagi 
The Hoiplul in the Commuolty, 8( Hoip{ul.Org4tt* 
lutlon end Mentgement, 4j liitroducUon to Pul>^ 
lie Health AdabtitreUon) Si Accountltig and 
Budgeurjr Control, 8; Penonnel Mintgeinenti 
4i end Semlner on Functlooel ind DepartmenUl 
Problem^ 1 t 

The numbere of greduitei In'hoiplul tdmlnlitft- 
tion In recent yeer$ werei 

1948 75 

»i>49 104 

1«0. 126 

1953 200 

1954 226 

Following the year of •ctdcmtc uudy, 1 1 2-'montb 
administrative re$ldency li required of the student to 
qualify for the inatter'a degree. The residency ii 
served under a hosplul admJnUtritor who guide* the 
•tudent through a year of practical experience. The 
•tudent h assigned definite dutic* that enable him to 
become acquainted with the hospital and lu prind- 
pal departmentf* As he demonstrates ability In 
handling details be may be given more substantUl 
reaponsibiJitlei. 

A new manual on Thr Adminisifatitt Roidtncy in 
tkr Ifi^piiathH just been prepared. It is intended 
for both the preceptor and the student Preceptora 
who are currently responsible for residency pro- 
grams alao receive guidance from the course direc tori. 
Recently a series of preceptors' conferences were held 
aa an aid to the hospital administrator and to as- 
sure the effectiveness of the program offered at hia 
hospital. 

Refieiher P/o^rami 

For some years refresher courses have been avail* 
able in hospital administration* The fiducationaj 
PoHciea Committee of the ACHA In 1943 prepared 
Basic Prtncipta on tnsiituU PfOgfcms^ kt a guide in 
planning abort coufsei or Institutes. The experi* ' 
ence frorn JOJnstitutea waa dfgested and appraised 
in the determination of these policies. A direct con- 
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lequence of thti report wai the acceleration of «C 
fresher programi** for hoiplul admlnlitfatcj 
Known aa Instituteip conferencei^ or aeminan. tC 
programi have been sponsored and arranged by^ 
Amerteaft College of Hospital Admlnlstraiori, ^ 
ally In tonnectlon with university facIHtlei. To2 
the annual schedule of instltutea extends Into inS 
tegloni ol the country, and the programi iire mS 
to meet the needa and Interest of those who eaitl] 
Each year nearly a thousand hospiul admtnlttj 
ton ettend one or othef of the Inatltute program 
Kegtstratlon ia limited to adminlsuaton and a^ 
ant admlnlstratori of accepuble hospluls. mJJ 
mum enrollment Is 100 persons* Some programi li 
of 2 weeka* duration, Othera are planned ai 1-wm 
Inatitutei. Recently the college hai found rea* 
and enthuilaitlc Interest In Way Intensive exploti 
tory conferencei on a ilngle lubject HospJul a 
minis tratora now have several opportunWei ea^ 
year to attend refresher courses. 

Asioclotlon of Programs 

The directora of the several university programali 
1947 esublished the AasoclaUon of University Pi^ 
grama In Hoapiul Administration. The objecu ci 
the asioclation include: (1) Development of auai 
arda for the conduct of graduate programit (2) ^ 
development of resources and material! uied ia 
teaching; (3) research In hospiul administration; (4) 
improvement tn the procesa of atudent selection; (^) 
improvement o! the administrative resldencyj aaj 
(6) the accrediution of graduate programa thiou^ 
membership In this association. An annual meetifit 
is held to provide a means of group diacusslona 
common problems and methods* 

Oraduate programs which eotoply with the folkrth 
bg requirement! are eligible for membership ia 
AUPHAt (1) The unlveriity must be a member of the 
Aasociatlon of American Unlversltleif (2) the pio- 
gram must meet the requiremenu of the tinlverst^ 
for the award of the master*a degreef (3) It mviii 
require a full academic year of atudy beyond As 
bachelor's level followed by a 12-month rcsideocyj 
(4) it must be dcatgned primarily to fit the studtnl 
for a career In hospital administratlon{ (5) a director 
of the program and at leaat one other faculty member 
must have had experience in hospital adminlstratloa} 
and (6) authority for^admisston of students ao4 
recommendations for the degree should reside with 
the course dfrector. The enforcement of the« 
atandarda has the effect of accreditation. 
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' $tepi hive Uen Uken to aiiure utlifactory edu« 
^tiont) opportunltiei for thoie who would prepare 
ibemlelvei for hoipiul admldlitrAtlon. Moit favoN 
^bl<i ^^Moni prevatl among the oouriei and with the 
profeiiiodal adrntnUtratdr io hoipltali where ttu« 
4eAti tiiuit icrve their raldeodet* 

Oraduatei of the programs have beea readily 
lecepted for p^tUoni and are performtog creditably, 
j^t preiefit opportuntUei la the field of hoipltal ad« 
^iniitratlon are good but limited In number. T&e 
fiiture of the profeulon appear* hopeful The 
ehallenge of keeping the hospiuli in Hae with 
medical progreii and of keeping the public informed 
^ the hoipitaW functloni and lervicet ii proving 
ittractlve to many future ezecutivei* Moreoveri an 
opportunity to aitiit In such ctiential actlvitiei ai 
those pertaining to hospital care of the sick gives the 



MlNNtSOTA 

UAlveritty erMlaaeioUi School of PuUIc Hulthi 32 
Miiiouai 

St Ldttii IToivcriltyf OraduiU Scbooti 20 
Wllhloaton UolYcrittx, School of Medicine, DepAnacot of 
HoipM Admtolitritto&i 10 

NiwYoai 

C^umbU Utdverihr, SchxJ of Public He&IOii )1 

PtHNinVANU 

Ualvertitr of Pituburili, Ortdusu School of Public Health, I 
Tms 

Biylor Uoiveriiiy^Brooke Army Medical Center, Medical 
Field Service School, IJ 

Viaomu 

Medical Collet of VIrgiota, Scboot of Hoipltal Admiolitratloa, 
16 Onctudiikf S iotenu) 
Total efirotlmeat« 319 

, , , , . . A course In hospiul administration is given at 

^^^^ University Hospital, Durham, N, C. The 

. .•^^ * - — bacheIor*s degree is required' for enrollment, and a 

certificate is awarded on completion of the course* 



faction but a feeling that he is serving his fellow man. 

liisfUulions Offering Counts 

The following list shows the school or division of 
the college or university where the course^n hospital 
idministration is offered. The figures indicate the 
taroUments in hospiul administration in the fall of 
1953. 

CauroMu 

UaSverfitx of Califorttla, School of Public Healtb, 10 
CaiTADA, Ohtamo 

Viilvertity of Toronto, School of Hygieoe, 12 
CoKNtcncvT 

Yale Ualventty, School of Medlcioe, Departmeot of Public 
Health, 9 

llUMOtS . ^ 

Northweiteni UoiveriitXf School of ComoQerce^ 41 (45 pan 

time, la addltkm) 
The Uoivertltx of Chica^, School of fiuiioeu, 11 

tU^I State Univertlt/ of Iowa, Graduate Colle^, 8 

\baYtAK0 

Johni Hoplcini Unlverfity, School of H/iicdc iod Public 
Health, S 
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A feature of this program is the practical on-the-job 
approach, which is continued with seminars and lec-* 
tures for an 18- to 24-month period* The enrollment 
in 1953-54 was eight. 

Selected References 

American CoUege of Hospital AdmtnisUators« 
Tfu Jdminisiraiiu kesidincy in ihi HcspUd. QA* 
cago, 111., The College, 1952, 60 p. (A reissue of 
fhi Adminisiratiti kesidtncy in ikr Hospital: j( 
Manual and Guide^ published in 1947.) 

: ' ^ r and American Hospital Association, Joint 
Commission on Education, thi ColUfe Curticulum 
in Hospital Adtninistraiion: A Final Ripoti of ihi 
Commission* Chicago, 111., Physicians' Record Com* 
pany, 1948, 107. 

Prall, Charlea dirictof. PtohUms of Hospital 
Administration (A report prepared for the Joint 
Commission on Education of the American College 
of Hospital Administrators and the American Hos* 
pital Association). Chicago, 111, Physicians' Record 
Company, 1948. 106 p. . 
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13i Educcitioh for Journalism 

ByNORVALNEILLUXON* 
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NEWSPAPERS, magatlnei, AdvertliiDg «gen« 
del, and radfo. and televiiioo luUoni la the 
United Statei have wideljr varying •tandarda of 
competence for employ eea in their nontechnical and 
nonmechanical departmenti. None of these com- 
munication agencies accepts the principle of licensing 
lu practWoners, a standard procedure in such 
fields as medicine> dentistryi and law. In fact, 
any attempt to license writers, editors, or other 
processors of news or information jvould be a viola- 
tion of the first amc^ndment to the Constitution of 
the United States. 

EducoMofl of Joufndllsfi 

In practice today there are no universally accepted 
criteria for admission into the news or editorial 
departments of newspaperSj magazines, and radio 
stations, or for employment in advertising agencies 
or television studios. But as the proportion of 
persons attending colleges and universities has in- 
creased in the past half century, the number of 
college graduates entering the expanding communi- 
cations field has increased proportionately if, indeed, 
not more rapidly. Many newspapers, not a few 
advertising agencies, and some radio stations require 
applicants for positions to possess a college degree. 

There are editors who believe that the best prep- 
aratlon for a career in 3<>^r'^^1i>in is a broad cul- 
tural baclcgtound obtained in a liberal-arts college 
with a major in economics, history, political science, 
orEnglisht Others, recognizing that the cufriculums 
of professional schools of journalism consist of 
cultural courses— from 70 to 80 percent— plus a 
thorough grounding in journalism history, ethics, 
and techniques In their 'programs, recruit their 
staffs largely from graduates of schools of journal- 
ism. Still others— and this group may be in the 
majority— build their staffs from three sources: 
(1) Graduates of liberal-arts colleges, (2) graduates of 
professional schools of journalism, and (3) persons 

♦Desa, tchooX of JournaVtim, Univcxiliy of Kortlj Cirolini. 
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with substantial experience on smaller city' titii^ 
papers without regard to formal educational ba4 
ground. 

This chapter U concerned only with profession 
education for journaliim in the United Statei. Iti^ 
not attempt to relate or evaluate the experiences 
editors with individuals in each of the three cats, 
gories listed above, interesting as some of thc^ 
undoubtedly are. ^ 

Hislorlcol Baclc$round 

When Walter Williams, practical Missouri nen 
paperman, founded the School of Journalism at t^ 
University of Missouri in 1908, he established tli 
first professional school of journalism in the Unitej 
States* A number of institutions had offettl 
journalism courses prior to that date, but none hsd 
organized these courses as a "major" or a profes. 
sional sequence. 

As far as can be determined, the first plan to trais 
Journalists in an institution of higher learning wti 
proposed by Oen. Robert E, Lee in 1869, when It 
was piesident of Washington College, now Washtut* 
ton and Let University. General Lee endorsed a 
faculty plan and presented it to the Washingtos 
board of trustees for training printer-editors at tk 
college. Under this proposal, the students were to 
carry the usual liberal«arts courses and in additioa 
were to spend 1 hour a day at the typecase. As 
arrangement was made with John J, Lafferty, pub- 
lisher of the weekly Lexington TiV^intd Gautu^ loi 
the practical aspect of the work, and during the 
academic year 1869-70 the publisher held the title 
'^instructor of stenography/* 

Fifty press scholarships were established, but 
probably because of the economic situation in the 
South few students took advantage of this thea 
unique opportunity* The identity of no studeat 
who may have studied under this plan has beea 
documentarily established. The scholarships were 
listed in the Washington College catalogs from 1869 
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iJitough 1878 wheDi for one reiion or inother» thejr 
^erc dropped. 

Sute univeriltlei and college«i never tnttltutloni 
^ ihut their doori to innovatlonii were the proving 
giOQiid for early couries In JournalUm and for the 
^biequent development of profeiiionat programs 
1^ that area. Kaniai Sute Agricultural College 
itarted a Joumaliim course in 187}; Cornell Ud« 
tenity in 1876; the Sute Univenlty of Iowa and the 
0|ilo Sute Unlveriltf la 1892{ Indiana Uolventty 
j0 IS93; at did 12 other coltegei and univeriltlei 
^tween 1900 and 191S. Theie couneii In moit 
luiunceii were Interrupted from time to tlme» but 
itnce the lecond decade of the 20th centuryi pro* 
feiilonal education for joumaliim hai made fairljr 
ittidy progreii in American inititutloni of higher 
learning. 

In 1940, a lurvey revealed that 542 collegei and 
onSveriltiei offered joumaliim couriei and that 103 
{lad eitabliihed programi leading to a degre^ In 
joumaliim/ The number of Initttutioni teaching 
journaliim declined materially during World War !!> 
but again increased lubstantially during the period 
of the ^terani* bulge" in the fortiei. 

Piofeislonol Orsonhalloni 

There are three professional organi^ationi in the 
field of education for journalism; the Aisociation for 
Education in Journalism (AEJ), the American Asso- 
ciation of Schools and Departmenu of Journalism 
(AASDJ)i and the American Society of Journalism 
School Administrator! (ASJSA). 

The Association for Education in Journalism hr^ 
$75 members who are journalism teachers in 4-year 
ifiitltutions of higher learningi It came into ezis* 
tence In 1951 as the successor to the American 
Association of Teacheri of Joumalismi founded in 
1912. 

In 1917, representativei of 10 of the collegei and 
uaiversitiei offering professional programs in journal* 
ism, meeting at the convention of the American 
Association of Teachers of Journallsmj founded the 
American Association of Schools and Departments 
of Journalism. The institutions holding member- 
iMp in thii association (34 in 1943) came to be 
recognized as class A schools, although the onl/ 
Kcredi ting function exercised by the group was in 
electing to membership those institutions which were 
recommended to the entire membership by its 
Council Oil Education for Journalism. In 1949 the 
AASDJ changed its name, but not its initials, to the 
y^xiatlon of Accredited Schools and Departments 
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of Joumatiim, but In 1954 reverted to lu long^ 
•tanding name of American Aiioctatlon of Scbooll 
and Departmenu of Journalism. Currently, tt hai 
39 institutional membert. 

The American Society of Joumaliim School 
Admlnlitraton, founded in 1945, hai a memberihlp 
of 35 headi of ichooli and departments of journalism 
for the molt part tn smaller Institutions than thoia 
holding membership b AASDJ« Heads of three 
AASDJ member ichooli are also ASJSA membert. 
It should be noted that among the Sr school^ and 
departmenu of journalism in the list of Schools later 
In thli chapter, 24 ichooli are affiliated with neither 
of these two aisociatloni. 

Accftdlfotlon 

The 1954 International Yearbook Number of 
Edi^rii Puhlishf lUu 103 ichooli and departmenu 
of journalism in the United Statei. These 103 co)* 
leges and universities presumably offer a sufficient 
number of courses in journ'alism to comprise a major 
leading to a degree in that subject* Of thii number, 
39 schools and departmenti have been accredited by 
the American Council on Education for Journalism 
(ACEJ), a 12-man body representing Journalism edu* 
cators, regional and national newspaper organiza« 
tloni, and the radio and televiiion !nduitry« 

The couicU li an outgiowth of a cooperative com* 
mittee between journalism educator! and newspaper^ 
men established in 1930 as the Joint Committee of 
Schooli of Journalism and News^ /per Groups. Eight 
yeara later, after a period of inactivity during the de- 
pression yea rs» thif comniittce was reconstituted as 
the National Council on Professional Education for 
Journalism. In 1945 its name was changed to the 
American Council on Education for Journalism. 

Newspaper organizations financially supporting 
and holding membership in the ACEJ are the Ameri« 
can Newspaper Publishers Associatloni the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors, t^iie National Editorial 
Associationi the Inland Daily Press Associ at ion, and 
the Southern Newspaper Publishers Association. 
The National Association of Radio and Television 
Broadcasters and the Am'irican Associatiou of 
Schools and Departments of Journalism also finan* 
dally support ACEJ. 

In January « 1945 the American Association of 
Schools' and Departments of Journalism voted to 
approve an accreditation program which placed the 
resix^sibility for accreditation in the hands of the 
American Council on Education for Journalism with 
the provision that the actual accrediting be done by a 
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7*rnan iccreditUg committee at least 4 members of 
which must be educators. From 1946 through 
October 4» 1953| the accrediting committee consisted 
of 4 educators elected to 3-year terms by the Associ» 
AtioQ of Accredited Schools add Departments of 
Journalismi t feprescntAtives appointed by the 
president of the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors^ and 1 appointed by the president of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Association. 

Between 1947 and 195 1| 60 institutions applied for 
accreditiitioni 50 were visitedfiand 40 were accredited. 
Lateri one of the accredited institutions abolished iu 
Journalism programi leaving 39 accredited schools. 

Neither the ACEJ nor Its accrediting committee at 
any t' cnt attempted to impose a set of predetermined 
standards on the schools under consideration* The 
educational or professional objective of each school 
applying for accreditation was accepted by the com* 
mittec and the school evaluated on that basis. 

Because of the rapid expansion in the communica* 
ticns field in recent years and the variety of courses 
and curriculums established to prepare students for 
different areas in the field, the ACEJ accredited 
curriculums or sequences. Of the 39 accredited 
schooUi 36 are accredited lor the news-editorial 
sequence; 13 are accredited lor only this one cur- 
riculum. Other sequence* and the number of in* 
stitutions approved for each are: Advertising, 15; 
advertising-management^ 4 ; agricultural journalism, 
6; home economics journatium^ 4; mailagement, 5; 
community journalism, 10; magazine, 6; pictorial 
journalism, 4; radio journalism^ 12; and one school 
each in science journalism, communications and 
public opinion, informative writing, and business ad* 
verttsing journalism. 

In August 1953, the Association for Education in 
Journalism and its two coordinate organizations, the 
AASDJ and ASJSA, voted to change tht method of 
educational representation on the American Council 
on Education for Journalism and its accrediting com- 
mittee. From 1945, educator members of the two 
groups had been elected to the council by the Ameri- 
can Association of Schools and Departments of Jour- 
nalism, and after the organization changed its name, 
by the Association of Accredited Schools and De- 
partments of Journalism. Effective at the 1953 
joint conventions of the, three associations, it was 
provided constituiionally that the AASDJ eleCl 2 
members, the ASJSA 2 members, and the AEJ 2 
O members to the ACEJ. It also was agreed that the 
EKIC council Itself elect educator members to the accred- 



iting committee. The educator memberi of the 
rent accrediting committee, elected October 4, 19Sj 
consist ol 3 members from AASDJ schools^ and j 
ASJSA member» 

Schools ond Enrollment 

Currently there appear to be about 100 tchoeli 
and departmenu of Journalism in the United StAtci 
which offer a professional education In this field* 

Accurate data on enrollment In professional ichoed 
of Journalism ^^fortunately are not avat|able» Ho 
satisfactory uniform system of reporting reglttii 
Uons has been established; Schools reporting e^ 
roUment to the Sditor Publuhr Yiarhc^k <4u% 
include preprofesslonal students (freshmen «aj 
sophomores)* A study of data supplied to ^ 
Jcurn^ism QuarUrfy and Editor W Puhlishr for ttf 
given year by schools or departments invariably 
reveals discrepancies in totals. 

For some , years xht' JoutMlism QuarUrly \^ 
asked schools and departments of journalism to i^. 
port enrollment data each autumn^ breaking it dowi 
into preprofesaionaly upperclass, and graduate enroll, 
ment. As can be seen by reference to uble 26, 
number of schools so reporting has ranged fromS2 
in 1947 to 87 in 1953. In ceruin years, some school 
have failed to report, and others have not separate 
their students into the requested categories. In ^ 
schools reporting enrollments in both 1948 and 19S\ 
total upper division and graduate enrollment dropped 
from 8,949 in 1948 to 4,230 in 1953. JoumaUm 
enrollment in these schools .thus dropped mud 
more sharply in the postwar period than unWersi^ 
enrollment generally, but comparable data are m 
available for the other 40 schools having joumaiiia 
programs. 

Professional enrollments as reported to the Jcutu 
lim QuarUrly in its fall 1953 issue are shown In tk 
list of schools later in this chapter. 

It is possible that, with one overall organizatioih' 
the Association for Education in Journalism— nos 
functioning, means will be devised for the corapil*- 
tion of nearly complete and more nearly accunj* 
data on professional enrollment in schools and d^ 
partments of Journalism. ' 

Typical Undersroduale Prosrom 

Admission to the typical school or department «( 
Journalism is granted upon completion of the requiifr 
ments of the lower division of a college of art$ itl 
sciences. The typical undergraduate program i^ 
journalism is confined to the junicr and senior yearv 
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gocAd tchooli of Jaurntlism require prospective itu« 
deftto to enroll {n an Introduclory or lumy couree 
In the iophomore ycarj otheri permit Hj and some 
io not icbedule JourfiAlitm courses below the th3^^ 
year or upper dtviiloo IcveK ; { i 

When he atUiDl upper divisloc^ statuSi the itudent 
{i admitted to the ichooi of journalism as a major, 
la most iostltutionsi approximate}y 50 percenti and 
leldom more than 60 percenti of his courses in the^e 
two final years are in the field of journaliim. Al- 
though the pattern varies somewhat among institu* 
tionit^ typical Journalism student takes elementary 
and advanced reporting courses; 1 or 2 courses in 
copyreading and editing; 1 on feature-article writing; 

course in the history of Journa)ism; 1 in the law of 
communications; 1 on the history of typography; a 
course on the relationship of the communications ' 
field to contemporary affairs; one in comparative 
(or foreign) journalism^ and in some schools one or 
more courses on the business side of journaltsmi 
covering circulation/ advertisingi and promotion. 

These courses^ then, form the core of the typical 
journalism curriculum for a student planning to 
enter the news or editorial department of a news- 
piper. There are additional courses^^ elective in 
most schools and required in others^ on other 
facets of newspaper work and in the broad field of 
communicationSi including radiOi public relations^ 
magazines^ advertising^ and house organs* From 
25 to 30 percent' of the total of the undergraduate's 
courses in a typical school of Journalism are in 
journalism, 

Ordduale Education 

As stated abovOi admission to nq^st schools of 
Journalrsm comes at the level of the junior year in 
college* Two exceptions arc the Pulitzer Graduate 



School of Journalism at Columbia Unlversityp which 
admits 60 to 70 graduate students each fall, and the 
University <>f California at Us Angeles, wMeh 
admits 20 college graduates to iu graduate Journal, 
ism department. Columbia and UCLA grant the 
master of arts degree at the end of 1 year^a work. 

Among the 87 schools and departments reporting 
1953 enrollments to the JeumHism QuarUtfy^ 35 
list graduate students. Of the 39 accredited schools 
and dtpinmcnu, 27 have programs leading at least 
to the master's degree. , The University of Missouri 
has granted the doctor *^bf philosophy in Journalism 
for many years/ The University of Minnesota 
recently established a Ph. D. program in Journalism 
which is of an bterdi^lplinary nature, llie Uni- 
versities of Illinois and Wsconsb, the Sute Un(ver* 
•ity of Iowa, and Stanford XJnivenlty grant the 
doctor of philosophy in communications, an Inter- 
disciplinary field la which tibe jpumalism, economlcl, 
hiitory, political science, psychology, sociology, and 
statiflti^jSi and in some instances other departments 
of instruction cooperate in varying degree, depending 
Uf-;>n the InteresU of the Individual candidate. 

On the maner's leveV most of the schools of 
Journalism work closely with the above-mentioned 
departments and alio on occasion with the depart- 
ments of English, speech, and radio if instruction 
in radio Is not directly connected with the school 
of Journalism, 

Graduate work in Journalism is relattvely new on 
the American university scene bu^ as pointed out 
in the section on comniunkations research, it is 
developSug rapidly and is making significant contri- 
butions in a field which impinges on the everyday 
life of virtually every citizen of the United States. 
Its expaniion Is an Indication that the value of 
investigation, analysis/and evaluation of the press 
in particular and the communications field in general 
has been recognized not only by teachers of journal- 
ism, but by university administratorSi newspaper 
editors and pu^btishers, broadcasu'ng officials; ad« 
verttsing executives, marketing specialists^' govern- 
mental agency heads, motion-picture ahd television 
producers, and politicians. Its continued develop- 
ment in cooperation with coghate disciplines !a 
inevitable in an era when all media of communication, 
old and new, arc being studied with a view toward 
increased usefulness in times of peace or war, ! ^ 

Cooperalton Wilh Communlcationt ^$enci«s \ , 0 

Because most of the graduates of the schools and 
departments of journalism are preparing for entrance 
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into newtpaper^ r adioi Advettitlng, ma^azlaei or 
public lelattpnt fietdsi school! maintaia a working 
rdatiomhip with communtcatlona agendci* 

The relationship with national and regional nowa-t 
paper aiiociationi is mentioned in the section on 
accrediting. In addition, most or the schools h ave 
worMng agreements with the press In the area in 
which they are situated* Internships for students 
on newspapers are arranged in some instftuces. 
Newspapermen are brought to campuses £reC|Uentiy 
as lecturera* 

The American Association of Schools and De« 
partments of Journalism has representative! on the 
Council on Radio and Television Journatitmi on 
which radio networks and individual stations hold 
membership. This council affords the radio In- 
dustry ap opportunity to present its needs to the 
schools which are training its future employees. It 
also enables educators and Industry lep/esentatlves 
to thresh out problems of interest to both» 

For some years a summer internship program 
under which faculty members are pfaced on news- 
paper staffs and In radio stations has been worked 
out Jointly by the Americj^ Council on Education 
for Journalism^ the Council on Radio and Television 



Joufftallsmi and the Newspaper Advertising Ex(t^ 
tlvcs AssociaUon in cooperation with newt 4^ 
advertliing departmenu of Individual ftewsj^a^ 
and radio statloQi* 

Several schools have arrangementi with the weeik 
press Id their States under whleh teami stud^ 
go to a community! spend a week gathering n^ 
selling advertlstdgi and publishing ad- Issue ol^ 
community weekly .newspapen Other schools ha^^ 
agreement! with ^'aily newspapers for a studio' 
staff to take over the editing of the newspaper I djb 
a yean SUU others have arrangemenu with tiew|.' 
papers under which u least t number of ths^ 
students have the opportunity to gain practl^ 
laboratory experience by accompanying regnU^ 
members of the staff on their daily rounds and k 
some instances by writing actuil news stories* 

Since television has entered the communication^ 
£etd| some stations are cooperating with schools ef 
jouroaliim on research relating to the best methedt 
of presenting news events to the new vtsual-audis 
public* ' . 

Cooperation on research of interest to the coi^ 
munlcatlons Industry is discussed in detail in ^ 
section on researcbi an4 It is in this area wheti 
schools with graduate programs have their closes^ 
working relationship with communications agendet 

CommuntcQttons Research 

Research in Journalism and t;he broader field cf 
communications is concerned with channels thro^^ 
which information reaches the public, the meantae^ 
ful content of the media, the controls affficiing tU 
channels^ the ^'audience^^r its makeup and medii 
habiUi and the effect that that information has hid 
or may have on the public. 

By Its very nature, Journalism and communlci* 
tions research reaches into many related disclpliqes, 
especially cultural anthropology^ economics, history, 
political sclencci psychology, and sociology* 

Research problems !n journalism and communta^ 
tlons frequently must take into account the economic 
aspects of the various media of mass communicatioft. 
History of the press, of Individual newspapers and 
magazineSi and of the initiation and expansion of 
more recently developed media of communtcatioe 
offers a fertile field for research. The niche occupied 
by the press, radio, and telev^'slon In relation to 
political campaigns and to the entire political fabric 
of the Nation has been and undoubtedly will condnue 
to be subjected to searching examination* 
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The piiychDloglal ind loclulogtcil implleitioni of 
iJie tSuu produced hy Information rcAchlng tho 
^\ib1ic through the chinneli of the ditferent medii of 
f£it%% communlcttloni ire of current «nd conitint 
iotereit to the tchoUr «nd the invcittgttor tn the 
fi^Id JourailUm v^i well it to the piychologUt iiid 
ihe toclologtit la ftct^ much of the reteirch In 
ichooli of JournAliim in the broader field or com* 
0unlc«t!ofii hii» of Acctiiityi become iaterdlictpti* 
iitry (a nature with joumitlim profeiion^manjr of 
irhom earned their advanced degreei to hlitorx, 
political iclence, piychology^ and •oclology-^cooper* 
lUng on reiearch projects wtth colleague! from theie 
cogitate dliclpllnei to the advantage of the indl« 
viduali the ichool and department, iht communlct* 
tloni induitrjTi and ultimately the public. 

Research covert luch lubjecti ai blographlei of 
newipapermefli hlitorl^ of oewipapera or of the 
press of a Sute or a regtofti case studies of IheliaAd^ 
Ung of a sociological or political problem by 4 r^ews* 
psper or legment of the press, public opinion and 
propaganda analyseSi {nternatlonil news commun!ca« 
tlonsi the foreign press, reading habits or retdershtp, 
radio 111 tening habits, readability of articles and of 
typefaces, and legal problems encountered by the 
various media of communication. 

In Inif eduction 0 JournatufA Roimhi^uStlte^ 
ted References), the editors asked six authorities on 
communications research to present some of the 
fields and methods of research being explored and 
uied* TliC scope of communications research is 
indicated in the chapter headings "History and 
Journalism Research/' *'Research In Legal Problems 
of Communlcntlons," **Jo^rnalism Research and 
Statlfttlci,'* *The Questionnaire Interview," *'Con- 
tent Analysis in Mass Commuoicatlon,** and *Tlie 
Eiperimental Method and Commumcationi*'^ 

Within the past decade several leading professional 
schools of Journalismi with the approval and en* 
couragement of their university administrations, 
have turned their attention to research and, while 
continuing to train undergraduates to enter the news* 
paper, magazine, radio, and television industries, 
have established research programs. Staff memberS| 
cooperating with investigators from coordinate aca* 
demlc areas, engage in organized research of interest 
to newspaper editors and publishers, the broadcasting 
industry, the motion-picture industry, advertisers, 
political parties, Government agencies .such as the 
Department of State, and the United States Infor- 
mation Agency^ and, in short, to ^ any individual. 
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organltatlon, or group concerned with the content of 
communications media and the publioU response to 
that content. 

The Research Division of the School of Journalism^ 
Univertlty of Minnesota} the Institute of Communi* 
cations Research, University of lUtnolsi the Institute 
for JournatlstJc Studies, Stanford University} the 
School of Journalismi University of Wlsconslni and 
the School of Journalism, Sute University of Iowa# 
sponsor organlted research tn communications that 
Is proving tu worth not only to the media operators 
but also to studenu .of the entire communkattons 
process. 

An example of cooperation on k research project ts 
the recently completed content analysis of the flow 
of foreign news into 105 dally newspaper! in iht 
United Sutes for the International Press Institute. 
Ten professional schools of journalism cooperated In 
the project^ and theoverall sutlitlcal work was done 
by the Research Division, School of Journalism, 
University of MInnesotsu. 

Tht Bureau of Applied Social Research, Columbia 
Untversityi and the Institute for Research ip Social 
Science, University of North Carolina, are examples 
of research centers cooperating but not directly con« 
nected with schools of Journalism. 

Princtpol Problems 

The principal problem immediately facing prcfes^ 
slonal education for Journalism te the determination 
of a set of standards by which institutions teaching 

Journalism may be mlviiMjMism^yi. Pfc 
cause of opposition In certain quarters to the criteria 
utilized by the American Council on Education for 
Journalism In its accrediting program from 1946 
through 19S1, that program was suspended In 1951 
and a revised council membership was approved, as 
described, late in 1951 The reconstituted council 
and its accrediting committee face the problem of 
devising a set of standards which will satisfy the 
older and in most cases larger professional schools of 
Journalism and those which protested, successfutlyi 
to the National Commission on Accrediting, that 
the ACEJ did not, until It revised its membership^ 
represent the.entire field of education for Journalism. 

Another problem facing professional education for 
journalism is the fact that a high percentage of lu 
male graduates go directly from the campus to the 
Armed Forces for a period of 2 or 3 years or longer* 
.The schools <|ose an opportunity to appraise the 
quality of the performance of their graduates, and 
the graduates/ with a 2^ or 3-year period of activity 
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ht removed from the fleid for which the/ itydtedi 
fK« difficult probUmi of tdjuitment upon their 
return to elvilUo life «nd their deUyed entrance Uto 
thitfield. 

A pereniiUl problem in jouroaUim edUcatton U the 
ftct thit routed fietdH-publie relitloiii in pArtto^ 
^lAi^ffer higher Immedlite fbtttdil rewtrdi than 
do iiewipipere, ^pedtttf thoee to medtum-ibed 
ioid •maU (Itlei where moit JouraiUim suduatei 
traditloiiAUjr mrt their aHm. Thli ttrictlf eco- 
nomic problem It the sewipaper^i^ not the echoort, 
but •chooli OA ocouIoA hm been criticised b/ 
dewipiper editon and publithen bectuie many 
greduitei ennutlljr enter other fieldi. 

Another problem, leii urgent than It once wai. It 
the demand by some imall community editort and 
pubH$hert that itadenu be given more vocational 
training, more couraea in technlquei and fewer 
liberal arta, cultural couraca, Thti cHtldim* fortu* 
nately, li now heard leia frequently than in former 
yean becauae many edltora have come to the 
realization that a broad background in the tocial 
aclencei it excellent training fo* the man who plana 
to make a career of editing or publishing a newa- • 
paper in a small town; 

Conclusion 

ProfewIonaV education for joumaHim haa come of 
age« It ha$ paned the teat of time and no longer 
i« concerned chle6y with techniquea and tcola of an 
art or crafu It haa joined the social and behavioral 
science! in a broad itudy of wmmunicatlona in 
modem loctety, and in so doidg it ilmuttaneouftly 
la providing better training for tomonoVa editora 
and publiibera. 

Scfiooli of Jovmollim and Enrollmtnla 

The following list of collegea and univeriitiea 
offering programs of education in journalism la 
from the JoMfnal'fm QmrUfty, (M; I9$ii The 
figures indicate upper class <Srd and 4th year) and 
graduate enroHmenta b the fall of The 
asterisk (♦) indtcatea membership in* the American 
Association of Schools and Departmenti of 
Journalism. , 

Uatvenitx of AUbims,^ J7 • 
Arkaksas ' 

VAtvertUy of Arksauii, 29 

CALiroMu 

Frei&p Sut« College, S7 

Sail Jotf StMe Colicge^ 65 , 



<taiifordOa|y«nltyi^<i 
Uaivmlty of goMthcra CsUfomli,^ 44 
UatvtrtttjrofesWottVW 

Ualvmtty of (^tfo^ttliat Aaad<«» 1^ 
CoioaAM 

Ualveblty of Cblorado^* 4< 
Vi^>^er»hy of Deayari M 

I>iiiiiapTorC0umau . 
(MtaWaUaatoat^ 

FifOama 
norlds Bute Uaivwttf, 
UaIversiiyofFiori<)i,^66 
UalvarsltydMUib^lM 

OtOEOU 

UrivttstiyofGtor|U,*tt 

Idaho Suts CoO<|e| to 
V&tvmityorMsho^ 12 

IlUNOtt 
Northweitcrtt Uii!v<nh^/ 114 
Southern IlUools Ualverthfi 11 
Uii{ven!txofIUIoob«^24) 

Ikduka 

Butler Vfilv«rslty, 10 

Iftdtifla Ufllvmhy/ 79 ' 

Viklvenltf of Itotrs D«sac» $t 

lotra 

Daka tJftlversttr* J} 
low* State OoUei^^ 71 ^ 

$uu UoWmftT of toirO 130 

KAMsaa 

Rsflus Stato G>Ueae,^4a 

Vtttverttty ot Raiiua,^ 60 

KaHTUCJfT 

. Uolverttty of K^otDclK/i^ 66 

Lotnsuiu 
LouittiAa Sttt« Udversltyt* St 
Loyolt University (New OrfeioiX^U 
TttUne Ufltverslty*^ 2S * 

Mxiita 
Unlvif tUy of Mt ioc^ 9 

MAnTUttO 

' Ualvcritty of KlaryUeid^ 5S 
MAiiAcaussm . 
B<Mtoo Vnlverii^* 96 

MlCRIOAH * 

Miehtain StiU 6>neae,^^^^ 
lAjiveHityolJ^UWiAi^ 
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Uolvmltr ot MtoAeiotii* 311 

ilontAMA 
KiottUOA 8utt UAinrtity«^ 43 

OtifHtoa ValTftfiltri 10 
UoIyefilty^NcbrAibg4S 

Rider Cbllet*, If 

Rutt<n Ufllvenltjr/ 60 ; 

Muuco 
Uol wtlty of New Merioo, 20 

CoIunbU UalYentty,* 66 

St BooAventur^ U&Ivenltr^ 8 
Syncuie UfkWmity^'^ 86 

Untvertlty of Nortli drotin«i 56 

HcAtaDAkOTA 
Untvenlty of Nortli D«kou, 15 

0«io 

Km Sute UalvmttXi 5) 
OUo Suu Ufiivenityi^ 80 
OBloUaiv<nItr/72 
OUo Wei1ey«o UalTuiUyt 10 

OUtbom« A^culturjJ fc Mecbifilc«)][Coll€^/2^5 
UnWerfitjr of OUabomi^^ 98 
UalveriUx of T^lift, 34 

Omoom 
Utklvenlty of Oregon/ 50 

FXMMIYLVAKU ' • 

Duqgeine UalvertUxt 45 
LeMgh Up.Ivertit)r»6 
PcAntytvjinIa Suic Umve/«iy* 140 
Temple UoivertUy, 67 

South Cakouma 
Furman UnSveriltyi 18 
Ufllvcriity of Souib Caroliflt, 11 

Soynt Dakota 
Sovith Dakoti Sute CbKese.^ 19 

VnWtnhy of Tennei«ee, 44 
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A|ricult«rftl lod MeehiDUd CblicM of 
BiylofUftlvenltriJ? 
Teiei ChrUtlaii UAlverttty, 33 
Tesei $uu OoUcfe for WomeOf^ 33 
TexAi Tcehoolotieil CoDeie, 33 
IfAtvcritty of Hottitoo» 61 
UftiveriityofTmOlll 

lhA« 

Srilhm Youttt Ualmilm 30 V 
VftlTmltyofUuli.44 

Vtaoiiru 

WAiUflttOA and Lee^OAtvenStfi* 36 
'Waiuhotoii 

Suu Coltcie of Wtilibttoii, 16 

UatveriUyof WaiMfiitotkf^ IM 
WsiT ViAotm 

WeitVIrgf&taUatventtyiSS 
WiicoHanr 
\ • Marquette Ualvenlty/ IJJ 

UnlventtyofWlwoftfln,* J58 • 
Wtouiko — 

UDlvcntty of Wyomtni, 16 

Total coroUn^eftti 

Upper da»i 4 

Graduau ♦ 

Toul 5, 109 

In ftddittoo to these t^umberig a toul of 535 were 
eDrolted ipedAl itudeoti. 

Stitttod Rtftioneti 

BercUoD, Bernard. ConUnt Jnatyjts in Com* 

munUation Ristduh Glenco^ A\U Free Preii. 
19S2. 220 p. 

BerelsoDy Bernard and Morris Janowjtz, tds. 
Readif in Puhli< Opinion and Cmtnunication, Glen- 
coc, IIU, Free Press, 1950. SOS p. 

Bryson, Lyman^ id. Th Communimion oj litas. 
New York> Harper 6c Brothers, 1948. 296 p. 

Hovland, Carl Iver, A. A. LumsdAlne tffti F/p. 
Sheffield. Expirifmnts on Mass Communi<ati&n/ 
Princeton, N. J., Princeton University Press, 1949. 
34S+X p, 

Lasswell, Harold D., Nathan Lehes and Others; 
The Laniucgi cf Politics. New York, G. W. Stew- 
art, 1949- 398 p. 

Lvixon, Norval Neil. Thi Jur^diting Ptogrm of 
ihi Amriean CouncU on Ejection for JournaU^^ 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Southern Newspaper Puhlish- 
ers Association, 1952, 20 p. 
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U., LoutiUn* State Unlverihy Pfeii, 194?. 1« p. PuhlU Opinkn, Prinwtoo, N. J., PHnc«toi»: )& 

Schr»mm, Wilbur, il/4//Ctfm«««fif4<»W. Ur-i vmlty Prcii, 194^. 435 p. ^ 
Una, m., Unlv«Mlty ol lIHnoli Pf«ii, im 5« p. Sutton, Alb«rt A. Sduuihnfcr J^umctUm U i 

< , PictM (tnd\Sftm pf Mm CmmuHttAtiMt, . Un\uiSuiut3^rcmIuBtihn{m^lPiO, EvAo'iibi 

Urb«i)ft,|U.,UiiivertIt/ofIU{noUPre«sm 586p. III., Kortltweitera Uolvenlty, 1945. 14S+xp, 



14. Legol Educotion 

By JOSEPH A.'M«ClAHj».* 



M^HE PROFESSION OP LAW !• recogoJted m 
1 oaeof theoWeittnieprofe«looi« EveiyovU^ 
biUoft^ti developed « lyitem of Uw wWth required 
utintd judge! tod Uwyert for iu proper «dmWi. 
ultlon. The tdmlnUtrttlon of equ*! and Imptrtld 
hjitice by fttt Independeat tnd «4p»ble lodldary «nd 
Lf b«i long been recogalied M Indlipeowble to « 
atmocratic lodetr. In the United Sute. Uwyen 
l,.ve alw fumUbed a Urge proportion of our public 
Ldenhlp. The eoniUntly IncreMlng compleriV 
3r our lodety tod Iti legil tyitem raliet to.griet. 
toporunce the que»Uon of wh»t coniUtutei proper 
tretnlng for thoee who leek to enter end continue 
to the profciilon of Uw. Oetrly, the profc«ilon c*n 
Hie to no gretter height! than lu wurce of wpply 
m»ke» pwrible, which todty In the United Sutei U 
the modem unlveriUy Uw ichool to which hai been 
delegated almoit entirely (with the.dliappearance Of 
the old apprentice lyiiem) the fumliWng of recrulu 
w the profe.ilon.. The pubUc and the profeiilon, 
therefore, necesMiily have t great ittke In the 
adequacy and soundnesi of the quality of legal edu- 
caUon provided by the law achooU In America. 

The Usal P»of*Mto« ' ^ 

While couru of law have long been enablUhed 
to aetUe dUputca over rightt and property, many 
legal matter! are alw tettled or cared for ouulde 
</ court by Uwyen. The term! "lawyer" and 
^attorney*' arc aynonymoui. An attorney at law 
U an officer of the court with both pubUc and 
private obligation!; a man set apart to expound 
Jo air person! who properly keek him the law! of 
the land relaUng to IntcreiU of property, liberty, 
and life. HU Brit dut>' li to a»8l»t In the admlnli^ 
Uatlon of justice? hU second li to hl| cHea^ with 
Whom relaUonshipi Imply the highest confidence 
and tru!t He U obliged to be true to the court 

Unlventty, l«7-3J{ tk« Un'.vtrtUy of Uunvnit, mi-U; »nd 



and to hi! cllenti to tran!act hli client*! builnee! 
with care, act, and aklUi to keep hi! client** con- 
fidence!} to report to hU client the eutu! of W* 
affalni and to continue to !erve hli client'! Inter- 
e!U to a'concluilon unlai ethical conrideratlona 
demand hi! withdrawal from the reUtlonihlp. 

Uke the doctor, the attorney may become e 
general practitioner or ft ipedallit Aa ipedallita, 
attorney! devote themielvee to lome phaie of law 
!uch a!t Admiralty Uw, which relate! to maritime 
affair!, ihlpping, ocean uade, and acd^enU at !eaj 
corporation law, or the handling of matter! of legal 
management for corporation!} criminal law, defend- 
ing perioni accuied of qffeniei againn !Ute and 
!oclety} tort action!, auch aa claim! In caiea 6f uaf- 
Ic accldenu, and other perional -nd property 
Injury cUlmi} International law, dealing with lawa 
between nation!} patent law, learchlog Patent Office 
record!, reglitering clalma, and proeecutbg Infringe- 
ment! of p|tent!| real-e!Ute law, aearchlng tiUea 
and palling on conveyance!} will! and Utt!U, or 
the handling of truita and eiUtea of deceased persona. 

In more recent year! the rapid growth of admln- 
iitratlve tribunal! and of the law of uxatlon and 
labor relaUoni hai developed lawyer! who ipecUl- 
Ize in these new fieldi of law. 
. According to the United Sutei Census of 1950 
there were at that Ume 181,226 lawyer! In the 
Nation. (SeeUbleiS.) This represent! an Increase 
of almost 70 percent during the first ha« of the 
twentieth century. The number reported In the 
census is somewhat smaller than the number of 
persons who could be called lawyers. The reason 
is that the 6urcau of the Census classifies a person 
in only one occupation} that is. In the occupation to 
which he devotes the greater part of his time. A! 
an example, a lawyer who teaches full Ume or the 
greater part of his time would be classified as • 
teacher, not as a lawyer. 

Since it is impossible to obtain absolutely accu- 
rate figures, the following current statistics are rea- 

10? 
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lOnable approxImaUoni in even numbert.V Then 
«re 223,500 Uwyeri in the United Stittei, of whom 
S.OOO are women. Of the toul, 176,000 are In p'.l* 
vate practice, 20,000 in goveriiment lervlce (Federali 
Bute, and local), 13,000 are salaried in private in* 
duttry and educatjonal iniUtutioni, 7,S00 are In 
Judicial officii, and 7,000 are inactive or retired. 



TaU« SL^Qwym rn (lii Untltd Srot«*, numb«( hi iMitt, 

190^-1950 



1900 

1910 

I9i0 

19)0 

1940 

19J0 



Numkr 



U4,4^ 
114.704 
122, S19 

mm 

181.226 
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SQore^i Uali«4 Sulci Btfm« c>( t1i« C«fti««. 

The period from 1941 to 19«, World War II 
period, showed a precipitous drop In number of Jaw- 
ycra coming to the bar- There wa$ UAdoubtedly a 
shortage of young lawyers during most of the l940*s, 
and it now seems likely that there in be no surplus- 
age In the near future. Indeed it is highly prob- 
able that the services of young lawyers will be In 
demand for some time to come. 

From the preceding figures it will be seen that the 
services of lawyers are being extensively utilited in 
government and Industry M well as in private prac- 
tice. Due to the increasing complexity of tha social 
and economic order, which has brought i n to play 
more gdvcmment control tbrougb laws and 
regulations, demands for legal serA^ are. likely 
to increase. 

Profeiitoncil Aisoclatloni 

A number of bar associations were organized before 
1870, but by that date nearly all of them had passed 
out of existence, and only two ci ty bar associations re- 
mained, Philadelphia and Detroit A new movement 
began in the lS70^s, however, and the American Bar 
Association, destined to have a great influence on 
legal education, was organized in 1878. By 1900 
State ani local bar associations were beginning to 

\M Siit?ilk*1 Aii»W«. Juat^tM Silt //ioHfiM J*m^ Vd JS, 
12,I>c<.]M.^300S 



form, and the movenient developed npHly^ The^ 
earlier association! were largely loctat la <haraeu»l 
and It is only within the pan 90 years that both^i 
American Bar Association and the local ist«cl4tIo^| 
have primarily concerned themielvei with brio^l 
about a betur admlntsttatlon of Justice and f ' 
Improvement of the profeiilon as a great pul 
catling. Today every Stato has an organlxdi 
association, while 25 Sutea have by law Incorporati 
or Integrated their ban to include every lawyer^ 
their respective States as distinguished from metnb^l 
ship on a volunury basis. Such Incorporation ^ 
usually vested the Sut« bar with power to conti^l 
admissions to and exclusions from Use bar* tvl 

The Am^rian Bar Association, with over SOJM 
members, has within recent yean undergone a m 
organlzaUon, and its policies are now determined M 
lawyers selected on a representattvebasis. The Asst^l 
ciation has had far-reaching effect upon improtns| 
ment in standards of legal education and admission] 
to the bar, Both this association and the local b«l 
associations have taken the leadership in recent yeinl 
in providing postadmlssion or continuing legal edi.| 
cation for the profession. 

In August 1954, the association dedicated ifi| 
newly completed ^American Bar AssociaUo0 t^| 
Cenur In Chicago, which will house lu administn.| 
tlvt offices and those of several other national let^l 
professional associations* The center Is designejl 
to centralize and coordinate professional actlvitki| 
and legal research under a gieatly expande4| 
program. 

In 1923 the American Law lnatit\ite was o/ganifti| 
It is composed oi selected lawyers, Judges, and Utj 
teachers, and its chief objective has been to resUiil 
the case taw in many important fields* Its worn 
was made possible by substantial grants from tl»| 
Carnegie Corporation, which has continued to sup-l 
port the institute's program. Tki RtiiaUmini A 
Cm Law was never intended to be adopted as a codt,! 
but in recent years the institute has prepared severi]| 
drafts for possible statutory adoption. These Ifrj 
' dude a Code of Evidence,* A Youth Authority Ad,j 
Rules of Criminal Procedure and a Commercial Codtj 
The institute's work has substantially affected tlKj 
development of the law. 

Another organization which has accomplished j 
much in the proirt?>tion of ;>n efBcient admlnistratlosi 
of Justice is the American Judicature Society,! 
founded in 1913. Its members are lawyers anij 
Judges who arc particularly interested In the S^l 
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iiet/i actlv(Uei< iti publicttioo, th« Joum^ 
il/ AmifUM JuMuiuft S^dttyi li dcilsned to lerve 
ii n eUArlogKouu of (act and opinion on alt matteri 
^nnected iritH the admtnlitriUon ot jutUce lo th0 

fol P«r1o<llcoti 

tegtl periodlcali abound In the United Sute«« d 
U6 Uw tchooli approved bjr Oie American Bar 
j^iioctatloQ more than 70 pubUih lair revleYn* 
^.i^IcaUy they contain leading artldet by taw teaeht 
^ tawyerii and Judgei» together wtth caie notef 
^d comment* by itudenu lelected on a ichoIaiUc 
and t>ook revlewi* Their chief purpoiei are 
10 encoumge worthwhile contribution! by legal 
icholart and to develop (n participating ittudentii 
finally only a {eW| the ittlll of careful tegitl writing. 
tVbQe the periodicali vary conilderably tn quality 
ifld the number of readeri~cKlefly law teathe^;^, 
(iwyerti Judgeii and Uw itudenuHi not large^ they' ' 
live contributed Immeasurably to legal $cbo!arih]p« 
Court! frequently make uie of them, and they have 
bad a lubiiantial effect on the development of the 
Uw^ Their contents are readjly available through 
leneral indexes which wiU be found In any adequate 
}iw library. Many State bar assoctationi publish 
Jottrnali devoted to legal problems and aflairt of 
their associations. 

In recent years/ several new types of scholarly 
]^od!cals have been published; one kind Is devoted 
entirely to a certain field of laW| such as taiattoui 
crime and law enforcement^ public laW| air taw; 
ipother, of which the earliest ii Lw m4 CcnUmp^ 
f4ry Pr^^^iVw, devotes each Issue entirely to a dls- 
ojislon by 8 to 10 authorities in not only the legal 
Vjt also the economtci social, and political aspects of 
current topics^ such as divorcci small loansi and 
Co6perativeS| which cut across many areas of 
scholarly research. 

The American Bar Association publishes monthly 
^t Ammcan Bat An^ciation Jcurnalf which goes to 
uch of Its members* This journal also contains 
tetattvely short leading articles dealing with impor- 
Unt matters of general legal interest, together with 
4iicussions of the work of the associatibn| case notes/ 
ind boolc reviews. Its influence among the prpfes» 
ik)n !s constantly growing. 

Ucensurt 

Each State, by statute or court rules, has estab^ 
Kshed standards for admission to the bar. These 
standards are administered by a body -usualty called 
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the Board of Law Examiners* Th^ applleant tnuit 
latisfy the board of his ellgiblUtyi induding relldenee, 
character and educatlont to uke the bir examination 
of that Juriidictlon, He muit then successfully past 
the eximtnaUon, which Is given either once or twice 
each yetr* Educational requlremenu in all but i 
few Sutes Include at least 2 years of college work and 
) yean of Uw school itudy, although some Statei 
permit the taw ittt<)y to be done under a qualified 
lawyer* A few Sutei require a period of apprentico* 
ship or derkthtp before the grant of an unconditional 
license to praetlcei but ihit U not the general rule* 
The type and quality of bar examination! show 
wide divergencies throughout the Stateii 'and such iU 
vergendes constitute one of the serious problems In 
legid education today* Many boards have meager 
finandat support! and thdr work Is inadequately 
compensated, if at all. Dissatlifaction with the 
wide dlSerei^ices In the adequacy and quality of b^r 
examinations has resulted a strong movement for 
a national standard bar examtnatloni but such a de« 
velopment does not appear likely In the near future. 
Admission to practice before Federal courts and 
agencies Is controlled by special rules of each court or » 
agency. 

The National Conference of Bar Examiners has 
done much cxcdlent work towards improving bar 
examination aundards and techniquea* This con* 
ference was founded in 1931 and is composed of 
members of many State boaidi of bar examiners and 
characur committees who volunurily join in the 
conferenceiictlvttles. It meets annually in conjunc- 
tion with the meeting of the American Bar Atiocia* 
tion» lu monthly publication! Tki Bar Sxamin/ft 
contains timely articles on developments and prob* 
lems peruining to bar examinations and training for 
the bar* 

Evolvtlon In the United $lQtei 

tnitiaUyi preparation for the legal profession In the 
United States was greatly Influenced by the English 
Systemi which was based primarily on apprentice 
training* Law office training was the common route 
to the legal profession In America until the late iSOO'a 
and was not generally abandoned in favor of law 
school study until well Into the \9(Xf%i 
. Although chairs of law were established In some 
American universities in the late VOfft and early 
iSOO^Si they were viewed as providing aa essential 
part of a liberal education rather than as designed to 
prepare for the legal profession* 
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A Urn Itw ichpoti were eiteblUhed hy practiUoneri 
in the lite 1700*1, the mo%i nouble of which wii the 
Utchfield Lew School, LitchfieMt CoAnt> to pxMt 
lyitemAtIc initnictlon in Uw, i teilc which Uie unU 
vtriUtei were not thea fu6f to underuke. Theie 
ichooli did not bus eundve. Although the/ filled « 
neeeeiet/ gep, the/ were from a long*retige point of 
view the precunon of proprleuiy Uw ichooli. h . 
the theie hed becoiM veited btereiti wMch 
lerioiiilf impeded the development of lound tegel 
edueetloo* 

From 1815 to 1870 over e icore of Uw ichooU were 
eiubliihed with unlverilty AiEIiitloni, but detplte 
lome greet figurei and ptoneen in lege! edocetlon'-*- 
Parker end Story at Harvard Univcfiity, Kent at 
Columbia Unlvertltyv and other*— who directed 
them, legal education in 1870 wai at a low level* 
The ccurte of itudy wai uixjtUy 1 yejkr, no educe* 
tional entrance requtrementa exSmd, hitniction wai 
aeverely legal and ntrrow and wav conducted by 
lecturei and text aiifgnmenti. But at least the 
{oundationi hid been laid for legal education under 
university ampicea* The aptrit of the timea wai 
ady>:.He to univerilty legal education, and lawyers 
clung tenaciously to the belief that education in law 
Involved no more than mai|ery of a craft 

In 1870 Langdell, of Harvard University, deveU 
oped the case method of Instruction. This was an 
event of profound significance to legal education, 
This method, to be discussed more fully later, has 
remained the central core of legal instruction for 
more than SO years. From 1870 to 1900 substantial 
progress was made in improving the quality of Uw^ 
schools. ...... 

In the lS90's the American Bar Association began 
to take an active interest In adequate legal education, 
and ite leadera did much to promote improvement 
The founding of the Association of American Law 
Schools in 1900 was also a great step forward. 

In 1900 law office apprenticeship was still a popular 
method of training for the legal profession; however, 
during the past 50 years, and with accelerated move« 
ment during the past 25 years, preparation for the 
profession has been almost entirely delegated to 
tiniversity law schools. Bar admission requirements 
today generally speak in termi of law school study^ 
although provision is frequency made in such require* 
ments for law-office study* Few applicanla today, 
however, choose that method of preparation. 

The twentieth century brought a great increase in 
the establishment of law schooh, a natural develop*; 



ment In view of the trend away from taw offlea tra^ 
tng as ft means of prenaration for the legal proteasi^ 
Unfortunately, the slowness of Suui tn eiubltsht 
aundardi for gaining admission to thin bar tended 
encourage Ove operation of many Uw ichooU 
low aundards as proprietary enterpriiea and wt^ 
university connections. Ai a reiult, and at 
until the 19jya, many law schoolt, particularly 
metropolitan areas, flourished at^the expenae 
sound training of their studenUi very ofte^ 
ties, Including housing and library,* were to 
inadequatoi and the suS was largely drawn fi 
practicing lawyers who taught on a part-time b 
Today the bulk of Instruction is given by fuU-i 
teachers, supplemented In some schools by part^i 
teachers who as practitioners have become experts 
certain areas of law. 

Standards for law schools and for admission to 
bar have been greatly increased in the past 30 y 
Beginning in 19211 the American Bar Associatfci 
recommended certain sundards that should contiti 
admission to the bar and others to be used for det<s.] 
mining which law schools should be placed on 
association^! approved list of schoolSi At that that] 
only a very few Sutes required any college or I41 
school training as a condition for takbg the b«i| 
eiaminatlon. The association, which hai never 
legal power to require sundards, recommended dm 
applicants for the bar should have 2 years of collettj 
and 3 years of full-time law school study or 4 yean 
of part-time taw school study Cate afternoon or 
evening work). These recommenda^ons have nei 
been adopted by legislative action or court'fule is 
alt but a few States, As a result of these actions aa^ 
the development of the tchools of law, legal educattos 
has been greatly Improved, By 1940 only a few 
schools remained which did not comply with tht 
minimum standards of the American Bar Assoclatloa 

The association tecomn\ended in 1950 that, efle<x 
tive in the fall of 1952, 3 years of college work Ix 
required of entering law stxidents and of candtdattt 
for admission to the bar, except Jn those schod» 
requiring a 4-year full-time program of law jtud/. 
Such requlremebu are effectlveln all law ichooli 
approved by the association, but only a few Stata 
l\ave thus far adopted this new recommendation* 

Aiioclarton of Low Schools 

# Tt^ Association of American Law Schools wii 
organized in 1900 under the sponsorship of the 
American Bar Association/ Devoted to impfovt- 
ment in legal education, the new association r*- 
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ftrtcted lu raembenWp to ichooli complying with 

j^i ipnounced iundtfdi, which ti4V« b«en con-. 
itjiaUy Ineretied. 

The A»iocl»tlon of Americin Uw Schooli lol. 
(lAted in 1948 thepubileatton ofitiofflcUlqUftrterly— 
Journal Ugat Eiumion, It urvei ii « 
l^it potoit for diicutttoni of Ug&t eduutloo ftnd 
^bulni detcrtpt!odi of «xp«rim«otf, reviewt of aew 
^leboolci And textbookt, debAtet over different 
teaching methodi end phlloiophlci, end «Q«lyte« of 
^rioui teeehittg problemi. It ihould do itpuch to 
promote impioveme&t* In leg»l education. 

/j^ccfedliatloA 

The Amerlcen Bar A««oclftdon, through it* aection 
00 Legal Education and Admlssioni to the Ba^it 
l^erally recognlied by public authoritlea and othert 
»t the accrediting body for law ichoolt. The Atto. 
dftioa of Anjcrican Law School* al50 wjeldi great 
Influence in the field of legal education by pretcriblng . 
tbe conditioni for ichooli' obulning and retaining 
memberihip in the atsociaUon^ but it makei no con- 
certed effort to gain acceptance of iu lUndardi. 
For over 30 yeara, however, the American Bar 
Aaiociation haa recommended Iu «undardi for law 
Khool and bar admlttiona and hai had great luccett 
in securing their general accepunce by achoola and 
by public authoritle*. It maintains a U»t of ap- 
proved achoola, that la, thoae meeting {ta bailc 
luodardt, which relate largely to adequate quarters, 
libraiy, full-Umc te|ching tuff and general educa- 
tional policy, including specifically law jchool ad- 
tnission standards. 

The standards of the two associations are similar, 
and they work in close cooperation. Both have had 
powerftil infiuence ia uUlni the standards of legal 
education and admissions to the bar. 

Today, of the 167 law schools in operation, \U 
are on the approved list of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, and 111 are members of the Association of 
American Law Sc,Vools. While most of these schools 
are full-time day schools, 46 of those approved by 
the ATmerican Bai^ Association offer work in the late 
afternoon or evening and are classified as part-time 
"schools, and their course of study is i years. In the 
fall of 1953, 29 percent of the students in all of the 
approved schools were enrolled in late afternoon or 
evening classes. 

Naifonat Survcyi 
National surveys of legal education and the legal 
(sion have come about twice during this cen- 

Rir 



tury through the leadership of the leetlon on Legal 
Education and Admlssioni to the Bar of the Amerl* 
can Bar AisociJ-tion, In 1913 the section requeued 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching to underuke a study of legal educaUon In 
the United Sutei. As a result three valuable and 
highly Informative reporu were published.* Not 
until recent years, however, wai there undertaken 
I comprehensive survey covering not only legal 
education but also all aipecU of the legal profession. 

TJe secUon on Legal Education and Admlsstoni 
to the Bar recommended such a survey to the Amerf- 
can Bar Assoclatlonin 1947. Thli survey, now virtu- 
ally completed, was begun In 1948 under the general 
direction of the association, and was substantially 
supported by funds from the Carnegie Coiporatlon: 
Iu studies have been made by experu In various 
fields, and many of the reports have already been 
• published In legal periodicals and, in a few instances, 
in book form. A fairly compleu bibliography of such 
reports appears in the AmtUan Bar Amtiaihn 
yourttfl/, September 1951. 

It is contemplated that upon completion all the 
major reporu will be consolidated In book form. 
The survey has been a monumenul underuking, 
and when finished h should provide a complete pic- 
ture of the profession and of legal education lo 
America from the beginning to the present. ^ 

Enrollmtnts In Schools of Low ' ) ■ ' 

Dau on the number of schools of law and their 
enrollment are not complete, but they do convey 
some idea of the development of this field of pio- 
fesjional education. The a^nnual reporu of the 
United States Commissioner of Education and the 
Biennial Survey of Education published by the Office 
of Education, U. S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, yield the dau set forth In Uble 29, 
Inasmuch as the reporting by the schools to the Ofiice 
Is purely voluntary, the data published prior to 1948 
were based on partial returns and therefore represent 
uflderenumeration both with respect to enrollmcnu ■ 
and degrees. Since 1948, individual school estimates 
have been made for the small number of institutions 
not making returni, and therefore the data reported 
are practica lly complete. 

• Tit t^tt ft»orU vtni 0> Je*tp% RtilSeV. TV Ctmmm ItgtuiAt Cut 
UrtM h Jmtritt* V»htfj!tf U» StUttt. Citetjtt Fweinloa tn \U 
AlfiftteoHM el T«»tl>lo|.Bu11<tJ» «, 1«4. S( m (1) MnA 2.»uSst«' 
RmS, Tn»UtjM p^lU Fn!,idtn t/ih Um: Hiitort»1 Dtvclopntat tBd 
P/!n«tpil CooumpMif; rroklctu «l Ut»l E<Su<ii'k» I« tlit Uti!u<! State* . 
S6Bt AtcoMot ol Cofliitloti U tai^i»4 lai Cioidi. BuaciSa N«, l|, 

Sitio 4*iCn*U. BuDtt}a No, ]), ». 
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Tbe number of »ttidenU enrolled io echooU of hw 
Increased i teadlly from 1885 to 1930| except from 
191S to 1920. There were deereaiei durteg the 
depre$$ton ye^tri of the 1930^1 and t marked drop 
^during the yeari* of World War IL After the war 
there wai a sharp rUe in the enrollment* 

Admtstlon Sl<jndardi 

In alt schools, approved by the American Bar 
Association today, 3 years of satisfactory college 
work U required for adm{ss!oO| except In several 
schools which have established a 4-year law curricu* 
lum and may admit on the b^U of % years of college 
credit In any event, at least 6 years of college and 
law school credit is necessary to obtain the bachelor 
cif lawi degrte in a luU-time adiool or 7 years In a 



part-time ichoot. Many Itir lehooU bavi 
irrangemeat with the undergttdttato gotten 
thetr untvenlty for I combined courae of itady « 
which the bachelor ol arta and bach^or o| 
degrees may be obtained la this 6*yeir p^Hol < 

The queitl^n often ariiea m to the typ^ ol pr 
college edacatioA which ihoutd b« dt^Mfu H ' 
if fit to *ome other typea of preprofeasiontl 
there ii no re<|\)tr«inent by lay ichooU 
the spedfic^tent of college c^urtet that qual , 
admlssioni A number of ichooli require apptt 
to uke the Uw school adn^lsslon teat^ which U 
ministered by the Educational Testing SerrW 
Princeton^ N* J., and several schoolt give their o^ 
aptitude tesu. While nearly i^l law Khoots wc^ 
admit the value and Importance of thorough trald^ 
In the use of fingtUh and th<i dfsIrabUity of tralo^ 
In the sodal sclencei^htstpry> political sclent^ 
economics, and iQciotogy--»uch suggestions as mi^ 
be made are a'dvisory und not mandatory* thi 
quality of the college instruction and the ability <| 
Uie student have been accepted *i the importaai 
factors in law tchool lucceiSi but there hai been tuii^ 
discussion about a better integration of prele|4 
education and law study. 

Grrkuigm/ Method of Instruction/ ond Degrees 

The problem of devising a satisfactory law 04^ 
riculum in the tight of modem condttioni contIn^Ma 
to be A most difficult one« Three yeara full ^ 
or four part time has been the standard kngth. sf 
law school study for at least 30 years. Within thi 
last 25 years, however, the development of new fields 
of law~adm!nlstratlve law, taxation, labor tlw ta/i 
others— -has brought about the necessity of makifii 
room for many new couriea In an iktreitdy crowdfi 
curriculum* Most schools base graduation on tk 
completion of 75 to 80 semester* houra of law credit 
and yet many achools find it desirable to offer t to^ 
of lOO to 140 aemester hours of couraes In the 3-y^ 
periods Obviously, no student can uke ail thest 
coursea In that time« Consequently schools ha|S 
tended to devise curriculums In which the fintl 
years Include the so-called fundamenui touraea ai;4 
the third year is composed largely of elective cours^ 
This arrangement permlu th^ ttudent to chooW 
among coursea more or less In the nature of speclattJei. 
The constant pressure to provide training In Swp^ 
tant new areas of law as well as wore pr|^*. 
training has stimulated diccusslon of tengtheJ^|M 
law curriculum to 4 years* In hti^ %6Tpk i^j^^ 
have taken this step through admitting atui^tTei 
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} yeari of coikge worki while a few othen hAve 
^uM *» addlUotttl lummer. 

j^w ichool (nitniction li now founded prlncIpiUy 
^ the eeie method of Initructlon, to whoie origta 
^ettnu hit beea midfe. TWt«!!^^^ the 
of lelected appeU«te dedilont wUcb the iwlent 
li txptcuA to itudy end kM\ytt lo thit he ttajr 
Ii]:^dent4n4 the f«cu of the caiei the queiUoai of Uw 
Involved, end the re«ionlng of the course optnlo«i# v 
10 the cletiroom thli method become! a colloquy or 
tfflvd And tike^^ diicuiilon between Initructor und x 
itudent, often ipoken of ei the Socratle method, ind 
e*!U for A high degree of iklll by the Initrvctor. It 
hAi supplanted the lecture and text itudy ai prfn* 
^ptl methodi of tnitruction« Although diiiatli- 
fiction h«i been eipreiied with the CAie method^ 
pirtlcuUrly when it ii relied upon ezduiivelyi U 
^abt the core of lew ichoo) Inttnictlon. In re* 
i cent yean caiebooki have Includedi In addition to^ 
' caiei^ relevant material! from the aodal iclenc<^ 
[ lod other fielda« 

The undergraduate law degree which quatifiei one 
. ' to uke the bar examination U the degree of bachelor 
t of lawAi LL. B»i although a few ichooli award tnitead 
th* d^gfce of doctor of juriipruden'ce, J* D. The 
Utter degree doea not repreaent graduate itudy» 
The number of degree! In law granted In varloui 
year! ilnce 1874 are ahown in table 30. 

Grodtfote Work 

A number of law school! offer graduate ttudy upon 
completion of the bachelor-of-lawa degree/ Such 
i graduate atudy U becoming much more common due 
I 4t leait to two factor!; (1) the desire to pur!ue !ome 
I tpectalized course! for which there was no opportune 
\\f in undergraduate study^ and (2) a! a meant of 
Utter preparation for those who may plan a law* 
itaching career. Usually^ t period of 1 year of 
lucceisful graduate ttudy leada to the degree of 
mttter of law! (LL. M.). A few law school! offer 
opportunity for a second year of graduate study, 
coniUtlng largely of advanced research and writtngi 
10 those who distinguish themtelve! in the fir!t 
jrcar. The additional year leads to a doctor*! degree 
io UW| which is comparable to the doctor of phitoso^*' 
phy degree. The graduate law degree Is usually 
chilled doctor .of Juridical science (S. D.) or doctor • 
of the science of law (J. S. D«). 
The nurgber of graduate students in law and t2ie 
, aumber of graduate degrees conferred in law io 
I recent years are shown in tables 29 and JO. 
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Poifodmliiion or ConMnuIn^ tegol Edvcotlon 

Only within the palt 20 year! has general recog-f 
nitlon come In the profession that a lawyer, regardlesa 
of age and experience, need! profesllonal education 
beyond hi! own practice if he ia to keep abreaat of 
the development of modtrn law. The rapid growth 
of entirely new field! of law in thi! period has brought 
the necessity for additional organized study by the 
lawyer. The medical profession recognized this need 
for its members many years ago, and annual or more 
frequent clinics were provided to which the physician 
might go to learn new discoveries and techniques in 
medical science* 

"Within recent years comparable programs for 
lawyers have been sponsored by State and local bar 
associations^ generally with the cooperation of law 
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ithooU- Uity o! theie legil cllnki or feilUttUi 
dalwUhr<l«WeIy ntwire*iofUw,iuch ai uxiUoo 
and Ubor t*W| while lome perutft to titw devclop- 
tMiU to oMer fieldi ind to practice methodi and 
technique! b generat 

The need iot ail adequate prograib of contlautng 
education of the bar hai reiuUed In a plan under 
wMch the American Bar Aiiodatlon and the Ameti* 
can Law IniUtute provide a centra! office for the 
publication of suitable legal materiaU for the uie of/ 
and for the fumUyng of further atilitance to, State 
and loal bare throughout the country deilring to 
conduct legal InttUutei or cUnlci. It appean that 
thli general movement to provide continuing legM 
eduction for the bar will grow In Importance and 
value in the years ahead* 

Cunent Educottonot Problems 

In a short space only a few of the more ImporUnt 
legal educational probkmt can be dUtui^ed, and no 
attempt will be made to suggest solutions* 

(hit<fOwd<d ^tif rtV ttfiiW.-^-Reference has been made 
to .the problem of adjuitiog the standard 3-year law 
curriculum to cover subject matter necessary for 
present conditions, Some effort has been made to 
meet the problem by complete reorganization of the 
curriculum, including condensation and other rear* 
rangements. The problem remains a most serious 
one, for maoy important courses are offered in law 
schools that a student cannot possibly take ^thin 
the 3-year period. Again, pressure for more practlcaji 
training, discussed later^ raises additional problems, 
Mitkods and mauriat^ oj i»/<rtt<fion.~Closely 
allied with the time problem is the question whether 
the case method of Instruction, which does not permit 
rapid coverage of material, should retain lu domi- 
nant role in instruction. Cridclsms of !t include, 
among others, iu time-consuming character, the 
tendency of instructors to rely on it as self-sufficient 
and thus to exclude other relevant political, social 
and economic data, and the fact that lack of skill in 
iu use renders it ineffective* 

Fundamental to this criticism is the fact that the 
content of law is complex and consists of more than * 
mere judge-made law, and that breadth of learning 
is essential to law study* Law does not operate in a 
vacuum and should not be isolated from the world 
about It, and there are other disciplines intimately 
related to law. In any event, the trend is to include 
a substantial amount of extra-legal materials in the 
modern case book, and also to insert text discussions, 
excerpu from law review irtlclcs, reproduction of 



sututes, legal forms, and various other matet^ 
Nevertheless, ease Instruction Is and promises \ 
remain a viul factor In legal education as Iu cof|. 
method. In advanced classes, however, proylski 
being made for seminars and courses in which drati 
manshlp Is emphasized, and to such work the c| 
method Is not i^eeded4 . 

PfiUi^ /</ttf«fton.~Refereftte has been madti 
the fact that the content of prelegal uatntnt ts ^ 
specified by law schools* Many law schoolsi \mt^ 
recommend desirable subject matter for prdei 
training* There has been considerable criticism 
no effort Is made to Integrate prelaw and law tnj^ 
ing, and that they are In effect divorced from 
other. The truth Is that neither law teachers 
lawyers agree on the content of prelegal Uai 
It is also realited that communion with gr^at 
ers, regardless of subject, matter, Is valuable 
cational experience, and all knowledge "is grist 
the mlir' inlaw, which aflecu all human activitj. 
It has been suggested* however, that there are llmj 
areas of essential training that should be ins 
upon— proficiency In English, for example, is 
versally recogniied as necessary for the competig 
lawyer. Another problem, not related to cont^ 
is the Inability of many students to relate tUt 
college training to law study. This Is a problem d 
synthesis and fusion of knowledge that canapi 
necessarily be, solved merely by prescribing coatesi 
of the prelaw course. . ».ir.i.-. 
^Pfaciical /ftfititVf*— There is "general recognitjoi 
that a gap exists between the law schools and prs<^ 
tice. With the disappearance of law-ofBce tralnlaj 
in which the practical predominated, and the asm|s^ 
tlon o! training for the profession by university Ut 
schools, this gap has caused much discussion aat 
recurrent criticism. One answer might be the p<i 
vision and requirement of apprenticeship traln^ 
before an unconditional license to practice wis 
granted. Unlike England and other Europeil 
countries, which have well established apprentice 
ship or intern systems, in the United States no rcij 
effort has been made to provide such a system folio* 
ing law-school graduation. Admittedly, the eitsb- 
iishment of a comprehensive system would be el- 
tremely difiicult because of the large numbefi 
of persons involved and other factors, 
o Thoughtful students of the problem rccogalif 
that the law school cannot possibly ualo In s| 
aspecu of ''know how*' practical skills. The 1j* 
schools, unlike medical schools which have hospitsk 
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iccetilMet hive no ^legat hoipluli*' ftvttUb)e< The 
ttiiii element plui Abi«nce of actual practice condi- 
li^ni preclvidei turning out i fintihed practItIoner« 
flowevery Uw ichooti can do a great deal toward 
^tii^H the gap between law school and practlcoi 
ind ttiny ifhooli are devoting increai!n| attention 
0 tiili objective. Ctrefbl legal writing and draftf* 
fnanthlp are being emphailud by many ichoolii and 
practice and moot courta and other meaiurei are 
^g uied In quite a number of ichooU* 

A promising device that* offers practical training 
irlth live client! and problems Is the legaUld clinic, 
^hlch lome schools are using. The cllenu are In 
^eed of Legal services and are unable to pay fees* 
Xbe most successful clinics, from an educational 
viewpolnti are wholly operated and financed by 
the schools themselves as distinguished from those 
^ainuined by local agencies in which law students 
participate as occasion permits. This type Of <i\\nk\ 
tt costly, but it can be better integrated into the 
educational program of the school That such cHnla 
have practical values seems unquestlonabie, but 
(nances must be found to operate them, and ade* 
quate clientele and legaV problems must also be 
available for successful operation. 

The ultimate solution for the provision of ade* 
j}uate practical training for the young lawyer enter- > 
iog practice on his own would seem to be one of joint 
responsibility of the profession, the bar examiners, 
and the schools. 

Financial jupport.— Good legal educatlon^has too 
often been thought of as relatively Ineipensive to 
maintain. A great many ills in legal education 
come from financial starvation as compared to sums 
spent on other forms of professional education and 
research/ This Is somewhat anomalous b view of 
the significant position the legal profession holds In 
a free, democratic society. No profession is more 
deeply affected with a public interest nor wields a 
greater influence in the shaping of our policies which 
vitally affect We, liberty, and property. Yet vast 
sums are spent on research and training in the physi- 
cal and mechanical sciences, while only t pUtance 
is spent In law. 

It Is common knowledge that law schools are 
poorly financed. Part of the reason Is found in the 
fuccessive steps in the evolution of legal education— 
from apprentice training to practitioner-conducted 
Masses; to law schools cheaply administered, to unK 
veirsity programs of legal education ' and research 



which tf properly conducted demand vastly greater 
sums of money than are now available. 

Legal research has tended to be narrowly conceived 
in t«rms of legal materials alone. Law Is concerned 
with complex social, economic and political facts, 
and little research related to these aipecu has been 
inducted. The revealing studies of the effieacy 
of penal treatment and of the causes of Juvenile delin* 
quencjr that have been made are Ulustratlona d 
what Is needed tn many other areas. Such research 
Is etpenilve, and so far the funds have not been 
forthcoming. 

Inadequate financing has meant that the law 
schools as a whole have been mass producers on a 
low<ost basis. In many schools stu Jem are uught 
In large classes without much opport.irJ^ for supe^ 
vised Individual worlu It Is the belief of many that 
the training should bo as Individual as possible, for 
there Is nothing more Individual than the profes^ 
sional manU practice. The,* more tegit training 
savors of mass producUon less likely is the stu« 
dent to develop tl^e greatest capacity and attain the 
Ideal of what a lawyer should be« 

Bar ixam{nattonsr-*Tht disparities In type and 
quality of bar examinations present a serious prob* 
tern to legal education. General agreement exists 
that there should be a public authority beyond the 
law schools to test the graduated privilege to prac.« 
tice law. So long, however, as many bar examinations 
are poorly devised and administered and are not 
correlated with current legal education, the schools 
will be handicapped in planning their educational 
programs. It is essential to law itudenU that they 
pass bar examinations after graduation, and they 
tend to keep a strict eye on such tests while in icbool. 
Many times they sacrifice valuable educational 
training In an effort to prepare for bar examinations 
which are poorly devised in the light of modem 
standards; Closer working relations between law 
schools and bar examiners in an effort to coordinate 
legal education and bar examination methods and 
objectives would do much to improve the situation. 

Training for public liddifship.—Tht obligation to 
train in the ideals and standards of the profession so 
far ai the practice of law is concerned has long been 
regarded as fundamental in legal education* Law* 
yers have furnished, however, a large proportion of 
the public leadership since the beginning of the 
Nation, Undoubtedly such leadershijf requires ua* 
derstanding of the values upon which the structure 
of our Government rcsu. In view of this, do the 
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ichooll ibouM dftviie methodi und mtteritU (or 
mlabs !o the td^^ftU 6f the Goverameot which lo 
micix Uwyeii will lerve |i laden. Acctrdlng to 
thii v)eW| 4biorptloft o| M<^Ii from xUchm hy the 
coauglM pm^l U pet 1^^ laiteAd t defi« 
alM tr#I^^ pip^m U ivneited^ Tbli ptPfo$$l 
would cell for reetendn^ the (uoctloft ol i Uw/er 
ta our IdAd of lo^etx* Whet ere hli reipoailbliltlee 
41 A tewjrer end a ciUzeni end b/ whit method* 
eod tneterileti cea the teechiogof morel vetuee and 
\ reiponiibliitlei la a depocreUc locletr be Accom'* 
plUhcdf 

The Aitoctatloa o( AmertceQ Law Schools hai 
fcccAtlf underukeft a et^jdjr, through commttteei, 
of thli problem and It leektog eld from pbUenthroplo 
and educattonel foundatlont to coQ4uct lurveyi 1q 
the hope that a worth-while traWIilg program caa 
be recommended. 

Apprb^vcd Low Schooti and EnroKmenii 

The 126 law KhooU approved by 
Bar A»*octaUoni together with their enrollment* In 
the fall of 1953| are Indicated below. ^Thrfilir 
figure statea the number of studenta enrolled In 
currtcutuint leading to the firtt profeiitonal degree^ 
the iecond £gure la the number working for ad* 
vanted degreea. Special and unctaisified itudenti 
are not included In the figurei* 
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Emocy t/otrenityi 1M| 0 
Mtre«rUfivenlty,7J,0 



PI 



1 



Unlrmlty of M*ho, 64, 0 
Itxi^oi* 

CUuao-!^ta( CplW|a of Utr^ *78^ 0 
DfPauJUfllv^tty, 441,0 
Jotin MAnUa taw School, 290, iS 
toyoUUfllYmlty,2W,0 
Northw<n«fiUftlvm|w, M4, 5 
Uolvtfilty et CUagOi iJSt It 

Uftiv«ntty» 5$5| t 
XJohmltf of ftoirt D»me> 240. 0 
VAl|>4nki»o Ualvmityi €9. 0 

lewA 

Drake Udvmity, 11^6 

Suie Uolvmlty of low»i 5 

• . *■ 

Uotverilty cf KtuMi, 142, 0 
WMbbum Uftivmtty of Toptk*, 154, 0 

V^^*rtlty of Keot^cky, 10?, 0 
U^^vmSty ef LovltioUc^ 172» 0 

tointuju " 
LooUUn* Suu Uatv^ntty tod AgHtuUurAl tnA Mniiitfa 
<^^^ 

Loyola t)alvef*lty, », 0 



e^o 

Tul^oe tJft!v«rttty of LouUltnt, 162> 6 
XfAanAKi) 
Unlyerilty of MaryU^i, J 0 



Suffolk tJnlvefitty,2«i,0 
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Coilet« btUVf U$,0 
tfftItmttr^Midil|iii»^17 

(tPAulCotleit of Uir» 141,0 
liftcclft Ufttvcfittf » 17^ 0 

UftlVirtl V erf KflMOttrf, H?| 0 

Uflivtrtlty of Nebrulu, 160^ 0 

Setott Mtll UfttvextltTi 2 

UoWenltr of New Medoo^ SJ, 0 

BfOoUy p School, 1,294, J09 
Columbli Uolvefiltxt di, i 
Cornell Ualvenitf, 4 
Fofdhim Uftlrenitjr, W7, 0- 
New York UcJvenlty, 974, eS5 

S]fr&cui« Vi^Wcnhy, 200, 0 

UftlYtfiity ofB\»fftl<^J10,0 

Ihi1c« Uolvmitfi 114, i 

Koftb CttotioA CoUe^ lit purhAm, 10, 0 

UnWertity of North CaroUat, 164, 0 

WiktFof€itCoUej;^75,0 

KoM Dakota 
Uatv<riUx of Korth DakotAi 82, 1 

PftntJittUnWerilty, 101,0 r 
Ohk> Northern Uolyenity, 6$,0 
Ohte St*ic Ufllvmity, 574, 1 
UdJvmlty of QndQint}, 1)8, S 
UoWtrilty ofTokdo, 172,0 
Weii^o Keierve Urilvertlty, 277,0 . 

Ojuhoma ■ 
Ualventty of Oklahoma, 216, d 
Ufllv*f»ity of Tula, 183,7 



Onwoir 
Ufilvenlty of Oriioii, 78, 0 
WiUimnu UAlvenlty, 110^ 0 

PicUoioo School of Law, 19^ 0 
TempUUntvmIt]r,4S4, 20 
UolYmity of l^cftoirlnftU, Hf^ 5 
UAlverritjr ol PituWr^ 229, 0 

Uohrerritj of Putrid IUoD» 99, 0 
Sotnrs CSaotnu 
South CarcUiu 8ut« ObOtgf^ 10^ 0 
VftWenlqr of South Carolhi, U7| 0 

SovTs Dakota 
VAhrertlty of Sou th Dakoti, 66^9 

TUMSMtt 

Cumberland Untventtf, 6$, 0 
Ufttventqp of Tcaneiaoe, 124, 0 
VandabntUntTtftttr, 109,1 

T»xAi 

Baylor Wventty, 1)2, 0 
St Maiy^a Univerttty of San Antonfo^ 1(0, ) 
Southern Methodtii Vnlvmlty, 299, 49 ; 
TexO Southern Untvenity, i4, 0 
Unlvertlty of Houiton, 164, 0 
Unlvenlty of Tuaa, ^ 6 

XhiM - 

UnlycnJty of Uuh, 174,0 

ViAonru 
Collega of WiUiam and Maiy^ 58, 0 
UnJvcrtlty of Richmond, 7^ S • 
Ua1viriStyofVirgtn]a,3S4} 
Waahiogton and tee Untvertlty, ]0$,0 - 

WAauiKOTOM 

Oonuga Untvenity, 1)9, 1 
UdiveriUy of Waihtn^on, 291, 0 

W«T ViaoiJOA 
Weat Vir^Jnia UnWeraity, iiO, 0 

WllCOMItM 

Marquette Untveralty, 21), 0 
Unlvcritty of WicoQiltt, 480, < 

WVOMINO 

UnWeritty of Wyombg, 46^ 0 
Total I 

In eounea for the firat profeifioml degrees 
Men 




Total 
Griduaie itadeiiti.. 



In addition, the Approved law «choo1« enrolled 96^ 
special and uriclasslficd »tudcnti. 
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The 4H»w ichooli not tpprov«4 bj th« AmeHeAn 
Bar AttcxUUon enrolled 4,682 •tudenti In couriei 
tor the fin t piofeiilontl desre^ 126 who were gridft- 
Atei, tnd 10$ ipeclit ttti uDclti«!fied itudenu. 
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lb. Educailon (or Library Service 

ByWILURDO. MISHOFf* 



iJXTENSIVE COLLECTIONS of booki and 
vJl!/ mMUicripu hive be«a chArftctertidc of westera 
^i^iztUpQ ilnce inckat Umei, but libraries and 
Ijbrarltnihip ai diejr known today did not 
emerge until tho middle of the 19th century. School, 
college pu^)}^ libraiiet'^In the United Sutei 
In the colonial period and have paralleled the 
gf^fth of other edqcaUo^ bitltutloni contributing 
toward a cultured and deniocraUc n Scholarly i 
and •pedalited librariety which have- devdopedfta> 
Qolvenitlea and other initltutioni engaged ' 
iciehtlfic and technological research^ comprise bailc 
r^rcea for the advancena of learning and the 
j>K>motion of material progreaa« During the patt 
one hundred yean librarianihlp hai evolved from a 
tfiere cuttodial function to an applied idence making 
possible the educational and technical services of 
libraries in this country* 

Ssrylcei of the Library Profession 

The basic servicea of librarians have been offidally 
lummarized as follows: 

"Librarians are chiefiy concerned with making 
printed matter of all types (books, periodicals, 
psfUphleu, maps, legislative reportSi and historical 
documents) readily available for the use of students^ 
research workerSi legislators, Government officials, 
snd the public gederalJy. They investigate the 
reading interests and demands of the people served 
by the library, and adjust the services of the library N 
to suit the needs of its community* They publidaie 
the library servicea by means of bulletins^ bibliog- 
lAphtcs, and newspaper stories. They select and 
purchase books and other materials; use established 
methods for classifying, catalogingi shelving, and 
dfculating books; and assist 'readers to find books 
sad information best suited to their individual 
toterests. They help, children and young people 
la or out of school to broaden their acquaintance 

^SpectAlitt for cc4tegAfl<) research librar3ei,D)TUiOQ of Stats 
isd Local School Syttemi^ Office of EducatlocL 



with books and to acquire a taste for reading. They 
give ipedal service to adulu as to which books may 
enuruia them or give them desired information. 
They assist school systems In setting up elementary 
and advanced dassea b cultural sub]ecU| and foster 
reading and discussion groups for adulta who wish 
to continue their education* In addition^ th^ 
coordinate the work of the library with that of other 
dcpartmenti b a achool, university^ or research 
organla&ation, or with other agendea of a city, county, 
State, or the Federal Govenvment*' * * 

Number of Librarians 

Some idea of the growth of the library profession 
in the United Stateamay be obtained from statistic! 
published by the Bureau of the Census, Accordihi 
to this source, the number of persons employed as 
librarians in this country Increased narly eight* 
fold from 7,423 in 1910 to 55,330 in 1950, with the 
greatest increase in the last decide (table 31). 

Tobit 31.^lbrorloiti In iht Unload Sloltii humbsr by dittodti 
OAdttx,1910-S0 







Mtit 


f (fluJ* 






N«Kt>«r 








1910 >..... 
1920»..... 
1930 «-.... 

imt..... 

19iO«..... 


7,423 
15,297 
39,618 
3^^007 
jS.330 


loao 

100.0 

loao 

10O.O 

loao 


1.59i 
1,795 
1,SJ7 
3.641 
6,303 


31. S 

a 7 

8.6 
lOkl 
11.4 


13,502 
27.056 
32,366 
49,027 


78.5 
88.S 
91.4 
89.9 
88.6 




>t^. a. aaf<i« of iU Oeaui. SiMUinik Cnm rfiki VnM St^/t I94i 

jm. WtiKbstoo.UaOovcrtBUatl'HaUaiOfidi.m ^0M7(K 

it). 1 Biif(^« ol Ctuttt. OnUii $i4i«> ffiuus 1/ tc^u^ttUm 19$$. 
i>ii4^i Ckitsti^lun V, SkmmMff. 19i0 P6pD)4i}oft C<Mui iftiport P-4Ct. 
Wai^SftftoA, U. a. OovcniMat PrIaUat OiB<«. 1^3, ^ 261 «a4 W* 

lU. Kittoail Jtotttr of Sdtaiilc ia4 Sp«€}iUu4 Penoaad. Tkijti ^ 
tt^tfUn* WtiUii|i«a, D, C U 1 Oovixaocac frtfitjfig Ofiec, MS, 
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U^ititotit^ U the chtngd tn the relitlve propQN 
t!on of meii end women ia llbrerienthip from 1910 
to 1950; Of the 7,42} tibrerieni emplo)re4 in 1910| 
21#$ j>^.fcent were men end 78.5 percent were women. 
By 1950| howeveri of the 5$|330 librerteni emptojredi 
only il,4 percent were mtn, whUe 88.6 percent were 
women* 

Supply and Demand h the Library profeitlon 

UbrerieniMp In the United Stttei hat been a con- 
tInuouityexpandingprofeMlon,«nd ttofferi toySpung 
people of vertoui backgroundi and ulenti oppor« 
tunltlei for ilgnlficant publie lervice* library 
ichooU and anoclitlont ttresi a nationwide demand 
for well-qualified librarian! and currently point to ft 
critical ihortage, There U ft specific need for U* 
brariani who offer marked aptitude for admlnittra* 
tion, lodal underiunding and lympathy; and ft 
•ound body of lubject knowledge!; ^Trained li« 
brariani eipeclally are needed as hbadt of public li^ 
brariei !n imaller clttce and towns^ A lurvey of the 
placement of graduates from accredited library 
schools in the United States in 1953 Indicated that 
the greatest shortages appeared In cataloging, library 
work with chtldiefa, school librarianshtp, and special 
library services in science and technology. The 
shortage for school librarians is tspedally ftcuteA 

Recognizing that the demand for and supply of 
personnel are of major interest to the entire library 
profession, the American Library Association and 
over 60 regional, State, and special library associa- 
tions are represented in ft Joint Committee on 
Library Work as a Career, created In 1947r This 
committee plans and sponsor* with Its constituent* 
a coordinated nationwide program of recruiting for 
librarianshlp. 

Liceniufe of Ltbroilons 

For many years the licensure of librarians has 
served the Interests of the public as well as the library 
profession* It insures that competent personnel will 
administer libraries supported by public funds, knd 
it safeguards the community or Institution against 
the appointment of persons unqualified for librarian- 
ship. 

The licensure of librarians has taken two formsi 
(1) legal, and (2) voluntary. . Certification under 
State laws has been a development since about 191p. 
To^ate it has applied ^to the personnel of municipal, 
county, or regional libraries In at least 24 States, in 

tOoAild Cvcrttt Suoot, !Afifti6»-fippl/ iV^rt— i»t»H«i •lfM^ tylfiff 



5 of which certlficfttlon U alto required of Itbr 
employee! in instltuUoni of higher educatloft. 
those Suus which require the licensure of llbrari 
a board or other official body is commonly iitt 
Ited to determine the grades and types of certlBc^ 
and to administer the program. Such ft certlj^^ 
ftuthority Is usuftUy Appointive and Induc^M ^ 
lenutlVei of the l^rary profession fti well it 
publie. There Is provision for the eertlficfttloiq 
sd\ool librarians fti ftn adjunct of teftcher cti^^ 
tlon in ftt least 41 Sutea and the District of 
tumbia* 

In some localWes civil-service status is reqtj 
of public library personnel either In place of, or i 
plementary to, State certification. The libriiy i 
fesslon, however, has favored Sute certlficfttlo|1 
preference to cMl-servlce status for librarians, i 
has tended to oppose the latter policy as an admL 
trative handicap limiting the appointive power 
the library boarxit • 

In at least 10 States certification of librarians 
been effected on a voluntftry basis largely thr 
the State library associations which issue the 
propriate credentials. 

Extensive library services are rendered In the i 
and miHury areas of the Federal Govercment 
personnel whose competence has been, attested 
the United States Civil Service Commission or * 
National Defense Establishment* Under these ft 
latlons qualified Federal library personnel a cll 
fied according to the responiiblUty and difiiculty i 
their duties, are provided with equitable compettft 
tion for clearly defined responsibilities, and 
protected as to conditions of employment.* 

Profeiilonol Orsonttollons of Librarian* 

In 1876^ ft representative group of professI09i 
librarians assembled in Philadelphia during ^ 
Centennial Exposition and founded the AmcrlCI 
Library Association (ALA), which exlsU today t 
promote library service and librarianshlp. AmOj 
Its 20,000 members the ALA Includes not only py|< 
ticing librarians In theWited States, Canada, || 
Mexico, but *'any person, library or other Instltutjp 
Interested In library work^" ^ notably library trust^ 
publishers, booksellers, and organizations dire^ti 
concerned with libraries and library service. t| 
association Is represented in numerous educatI6|i 

iRtlpb McKcaI Dvnlir, SuUi ^ fcnoBMl. t<hsff TreUf, vti l^ jN 

1,^1:rlm»^ss-*l , . . 
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other orginltittofifi iroupif ind commttuei to 
Ao«* Mtlvitlei Whnriu ire pertln«ati The pro- 
f^loMl edacition of liWAriini li t>M of tha mijor 
^^tm of t)i« AmeHcM Ubnry AiioctAtloti. 

riumber of other nAtlontl ilbnry ortaoiutJoiii 
^Mtitikt ipectaUud ireii of libr«rUnihlp« Some 
j theM are dlviibni of the Americeik Ubrtrjr Aiio* 
^tlom iuch 41 the AiicdAtloo of College tad Refers 
^ libfiHef.^ Othen Are iadependeat fletlontl 
^iiodAtJoAii luch M the Spedel Ubrirlei Aiiod* 

te^ addition to the flitlo&il library aiiocUtloal 
i^ere are numeroui regtonali Sute, and locfl library 
piiaatutlonip alt of which aim at ln4)rov{ng the 
i^tce of librariet withio their reipectlve areai and 
it advancing the welfare of their membert; These 
iiiOdatloni have beeo actively cohceroed with prob* 
of library recrulttag^ ualolngi aod certification* 

pWary Pertodlcob 

Profciiloaal library perlodicali locludtng artlclei 
^ libi'ary education are oumeroui and are Usued by 
commercial firm^i unlverftitleii aiftoclitioni» and 
Individual Ilbrariei. The libfary ^J^umal, which 
fti eitabllihed la W6^ served until 1907 boUi at a 
|r6feiilonal journal and ai an official medium for the 
American Library Aiioclatlon* Since that date it 
|ii been a peHodlcal for librarians In general. The 
JlJl 'Sultiiin has represented the ALA since 1907* 
kCeetIng the special needs of librarians on the operas 
tional level i% iht fFihon lihraty ButlrUn^ com^ 
(perciai publication. On the scholacty side Is Th 
littary QuarUrfyf founded In 1929 and edited In the 
Graduate Library School of the University <rf 
ChkagOi as an outlet for research In library science. 
To meet the need for a medium reporting the status 
progress of various areai of libraHahihipi the 
(folversity of Illinois Library School hat pubMed 
l^aty Tr/nd> since 19S2« Furthermore, nearly 
every national profciiional library association pub- 
fohes an official Journal, as do many State library 
i^endes, 

Div«topmeftt of Lfb/dry Educollon 

The history of education for tibrarlanship is readily 
iiWsible Into three major perMt: (1) apprentice 
training before 1887j (2) library vocational training 
*aendes, 1887 to 1923} and (3) college and university 
thrary schools, 1923 to date, 

Prior to 1887, librarlci were small by modern com- 
parison, librarianshlp wa« primarily custodial, and 
^e techniques of management were relatively 
6 swiei— «« — -4 * 
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•Imple. The JImlud clleatele of publio Itbrariea was 
highly literate, and the educational demands upon 
llbraHans were modest College Ubrariei were 
mainulned primarily to lem the faculty and only 
Incidentally the studenu, so that the duties of 
librarian were easily performed by an available 
professor* As Ubrariei grew (n slae, however, 
methods were devised locally to organlte and pre* 
serve the eoUecaons^ and theie techniques wero 
passed on to aporenttces and other library workers 
through personal and dase Insthictlon* . For execti« 
tlve librarians and their associates, library experie&ea ^ 
or scholarly attalnmenu sufficed as professional 
background* In general, librarians and governing 
boards in that period saw little need t<>r formU 
library tralnbg, 

The period from 1887 to 1923 saw the establish- 
ment of numerous training agendel lor librarians 
throughout the United Sutes. Library Institutes, 
tUuci^ and schools were conducted by local pubtle 
libraries, State library agencies, and some Instlta« 
tlons of higher education to meet the demand for 
trained library organt^ere which was stimulated by 
the widespread erection of Carnegie library buildings. 
There was also the need for schools and colleges to 
meet the library sUndards of State edqc#tl^xial 
authorities and regional accredltliig association s^. 
These library training programs refiected the phll« 
osophy and methods of the vocational schools of that 
t!me« 

The third period In the development of library 
education Id the United States extends from 1923 to 
the present timet A majority of the accredited 
library schools were estabHshed during this period 
in connection with prograins of higher education, 
and they have achieved a recognised status In 
professional education. 

The course of the library school movement has 
paralleled the nationwide extension of libraries. It 
was stimulated not only by the need for trained 
library personnel but alto by generous financial 
assistance from foundations and universities/ The 
first library school In the United States was founded 
in 1887 at Columbia College In New York City* 
From 1887 to 19S3, at least 45 profesrional library 
schools were established In this country. Of these, 
nine were merged with other training agencies or 
were dIscojtJnuef!. Of the 36 accredited library 
schools existing In the United StateSj only 4 were 
tablished before 1900; 8 from 1900 to 1919} 19 from 
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mOtoi9}9»aAd$rroml940tom« All but* 
lew griiluftte Whntf icbooli hive btea ftccredltd 
by th« AmtritiQ Vlbtiitf AiiocUtio&» 

BdvictUoA for Uburiiftiblp iUty ihowi the cumu* 
Utive effeet of ctltlal lunreyi tad itudtti mtde bjr 
fcundAtlonti profeiiIoD«l AiiociAtloni, library ichoolii 
And outiuadlog ItbrArltni. A Aumber of imporuot 
tfiveittgetloAi were mtde poiitble by grAOU from tbe 
Oimegle CorporiiloA of New York tnd^fleet iti 
iuiteined intereit U the developmeitt of ubririet tod 
tibrtrlehihlp.; During the fint^two dcadei of the 
2(hh eeotury, the librery movement \n tSe United 
Sutei wAi idmuUted by the exteoiive donatloni of 
library bMildlngi by Andrew Carnegie and the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, In 1917f the 
corporation commhiioned Alvin S» Johntoni econo- 
miit and educator^ to evaluate theie libxAry bene- 
fectloni and luggeit othen. The Johnson' report* 
recommended the Improvement of library personnel 
through finnndal aid botli to schools and to students 
of librariansblp* In 1919^ therefore, the Carnegie 
Corporation employed Charles C. WiUiamson> of the 
New York Public Library, later director of the Infor* 
matlon Service of the KockeftUer Foundation^ to 
sufvey the existing library training agenclet. 

The recommendations of the Williamson report, 
published In 1923, (d) advocated a distinction be^ 
tween professional and clerical work lo libraries with 
appropriate training for each, (6) recommended a 
certain degree of standardization in a basic year of 
library study, (c) declared that professional library 
» education should be conducted on a strictly graduate 
level, (d) stated that a library school should be a part 
of a imiverslty with the prestige of any other pro- 
fessional . schooti (/) pointed to a need for faculty 
. qualiBcatlons and salary appropriate to graduate 
status, (/) favored opportunities for Inservice train* 
ing, and (|) urged the establishment of an authority 
to assist library schools in developing and enforcing 
library training standards.' These recommendft'> 
tlons have remained the foundation of library educa* 
tlon programs since 1923« 

To encourage the implementatiod of the William* 
t on recomm endations^ the Carnegie Corporation of 

f C«m|S« Cof»6railo« dH^tf YorK ff$inUiM iOf*y A ^tpoti 

trmii^ for tU Ca>0«|l« Cor^iiloft M H< v Y^l« Vf ClirM C WQIU 



Hew Y(Mrk adopted In 1926 a program to 
the profe«slonal education of tlbrariani thiei 
seholarihlpi, fellowships, and grantMaald t« 
brary schools. At intervals during the neti 
yean, the eorporatl(» sought to evaluate thie 
gram. The initial survey was made by 
Muno, director of the Carnegie Lll>rary of 
burgh. Hts report, !n 1^36, summarised cttrn 
criticisms of library education and advocated 
programs of advanced study be offered by ttn 
glcally located library scho(dl.^ ^ 

Within the following Recede, new library schoi 
were established, and the C^megle Corporis 
retained Joeeph L, Wheeler, fo/merly ilbrariag^^ 
Enoch Pratt Free Library in Baltimore, to reetai^ 
the status of Ubrary t^kblng. The Whed^ 
In 1946 reiterated the need for strong library sched 
advocated some spedalltation in ualning areaej^ 
each school, and recommended 'a concerted progii 
to recruit for librarfanshlp young people of mth 
aptitude and ability/ M 

In 1^, at the request of the American Llbrsq 
Association^ the Social Science Research C^Mnd 
undertook a comprehenilve study of libraHani^ 
in the United Sutei through the Public tibra^ 
Inquiry, which Included a survey of piofesdoei 
education In accredited library schools. The «tu^ 
was underwritten by the Camefle Corporation aa 
was directed by Robert P. Leigh, formerly presldev 
of Bennington College, who summariied the dndlai 
on education for librarlanshlp. The Leigh repcn 
concfuded that, while the accredited library school 
in varied greatly in sl», academic states 

and intellectual resourcea, their inclusion in nisi 
versity systems had resulted in Improved InstnM 
tlonal facilities, faculty sutus, ajgid sundards s 
professional library education.^ 

Acciedtlattofi of Llbrory Schoob 

In 1924, the American Library Atsociatko, 
following the recommendation of the WilllintKc 
report, established a Board of Education for Ltbot 
ianship* The geperi! purpose o( this board ]( to 
study library service ind Its changing needii aiid it 
promote the further development of education h 
]ibrarlanshlp« Among Its functions, the board {il 

Yof H v., C«n«^ CmpmiiW* (4 Stir Vor^. m 0 
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uf««t!gfttei the extent to whtdi librirf tralnini 
J^eo^ei meet the needi of tlie profetiloat (i) 
J^vUtei, for ftpprovAt by* the ALA Council, 
^ifoum itendirdt for librarjr ichooli tn4 other 
jliJe^tlofiAl tgeocietj (c) daiitfiei theie egeodei in 
f^0ordAaee with the itendArdi Adopted} ptAae 
1^ ^e correlAtioa of progrAmi offered bf verioui 
Atttf <€hooli{ it) Adviiei in regerd to grAnti of 
uqJi for librAry educAtlofi) (fi reerulti for libf AriAn- 
^pl tad it) eitAbltihei doie reiatlonthlpt vrfth 
Mher Agenciei concerned with profeiiionAl educA- 

th^ Board of EducatloA for Ubraritnihlp coniliU 
^ five memben of the ALA tpjpointtd for $«yetr 
lenoi bf the preiideoti with the approvA} of the 
executive board. Effort U made to have the penonnet 
J the board reflect varioui areai of librariattihip 
jjftctlf effected hy ]Sbnry education* The polldet 
^ the board are lubject to the approval of the AIJ^\ | 
OocflcUo . . 

Of the 36 currently accredited library ichooU tn 
United Suteiy 33 were rated by the Board of 
Education for Librarlaniblp (BEL) under minimum 
ftquiremeoti adopted by the ALA Council tn 1933e 
l^ew (tandardt of accreditation were adopted by 
the council in 1951 ai more luitable to the graduate 
pfOgrami carried on in a majority of library ichooti 
lifice 1948. Three of the library ichooli eiubtiihed 
iloce 1933 have been, accredited by the board under 
tlie itandardi of 195L A reevaluatlon of the ichooli 
nted according to the 1933 itandardi will be under* 
uken^by the BEL ai rapidly ai itaff and budget 
permit* 

Auoetolloni for Library Cducotlon 

Organlxed profeiiional efforti In behalf of educa« 
don for librarianihlp have been made chiefly through 
Cbrary aiiociationi, two of which have been con* 
arned primarily with professional training. 

The multiplication of library training agencies 
(Iirougbout the United Statee In the early years of 
tie 20th century led to the founding In 1915 of the 
AsioclatioQ of American Library Schools* Mem* 
bcrihip In this association is now confined td repre* 
lentativta of the faculties and administrative staffs 

library schools accredited by the Board of Educa* 
tion for LibrariansMp, Largely through the medi- 
ums of newsletters and periodic meetIngS| the Asso* 
(nation of American Library Schools ezchsinges 



among tti memben Informatloa on educational 
probtemf of mutual 

The Library jBducaUoa DivIiloA of the American 
Library AiioclaUoA was eiublished In \9i6 'Ho 
advance the Interest of librarianshlp through the 
malntebance and Improvement of standards In edu« 
cation for Ubrariahihb and through the study of 
penoonel problemie" The memberiUp ol thla 
division Includet practicing Ubrartani and llbrarf 
educator! who are directly concerned with the effeo« 
^venen of preaervlco and inserylce progrtmi of 
library tralnlngt 

Library School Enrotlmenle 

In response to the demand for librarians stimulated 
by the nationwide library movementi enrollments {n 
lcho(ds of library science have Increased steadily 
since 1887| with lome annual fluctuation* The firat 
library school In the United States reported In 1887'* 
88 a total enrollment of 33 students.** Bv 1902-03, 
five library schools reported n total enrollment of 
142 studenu (table 32). In^i922-23, at the time of 
the ^tlliamson lurveyi 16 library schools enrolled a 
toul of '630 studentie A decade lateri 25 accredited 
library schools reported a total enrollment of 1|230 
students* Data collected by the American Ubrary 
Assodatlon and reported to the Office of Education 
Indicate that a total of 2|697 students were enrolled 
b the 36 accredited library schools of the United 
Sutei as of March 1| 1953. The Increased enroll* 
ment In late years may be attributedi among other 



Toblt )l-^v4tiii enellmthf la llbiory tchoeli In the United 
$fo!ti, {$87-1991 
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<AUi«i, to tk« demtnd cf uted by i QAttonwid^ 
Ate of librArfinit And to coucttttd profeiilonAl 
' crultlng A«ttvittt»* 

htj^rofitilonol Educotlon for LtVrarloniMp 

CooiUitettt with l&iUtuUo&&) poKclei regardiog 
grAdu At« itudfi profuiIonAl Ubntf ichooli com^ 
iioonljf ttqv\tt for entrAoce (a) grtduAtion from An 
Approvod i*xa(<oltes«or univeriHyt {b) t >up«rior 
undergradu Ate Audemlc; record t (0 evidence! through 
eredit or examlnat!oO|.o{ a naiterf of fundameatal 
librarjr techniqueij «nd (d) a reading knowledge of 
At tealt one foreign language* SkiU in typewriting 
U uiually expected of ttudenti In {{braty ic^ 
Practical library experience U advltedi but leldoni 
required of perioni entering Ubrary i<^ooU for the 
baile year of graduate itudy« 

Ai an uodergraduatei the proipectlve librArlan U 
expected to acquire a broad foundatlcid* Including 
(a) an o/ientation In the natural and ioctal sclencee 
and humanltiei; (b) a knowledge of government and 
democracyi (r) an underitanding of individuatt and 
V group* terved by Ubrarie$, (rf) a farnillarity with the 
literature of various subject fields^ (i) a facility In 
oral and written comtnunlcationi (/) a reading knowK 
edge of one or more modern foreign languages/ and 
(f) some concentra tion In at least one subject area ai 
preparation for special library service or for a<J* 
vanced studyi 

Undergraduate programs in library science are 
designed to prepare studenta for nonprofessional 
positions as assistant! lu large libraries or as llbrari^ 
ans of email public or Kho'>l libraries. A study In 
the Office of Education showa that in 19$2-SJ over 
/ 500 instltuUoni of higher education in the United 
:<^Statei blEfercd library course* with credit toward a 
^ firat '.%accalaurea degree* These undergraduate 
. .» programs, aside fr^m instruction In the use of the 
iibraryrinclude {a) preparatory courses/ usually 8 to 
it semester houra; given by library schools as a 
foundation for professional studyj (A) coursei for 
teacher-librarians, usually 6 to 18 semester hours, 
offered by some teachers collegea and de^^ 
education In other institutions} and (r) courses for 
public and school librarians, ranging from 24 to 30 
semester hourii offered by departments of library 
science in collejjea. 

library training courtei aim at meeting 
State rei^uirements for the certification of schooT 
and public librarians. Common to all these non- 
I professional programs are fundamental courses in 
■ ^ blbllograpfilcal and reference wort, cataloging and 



classification, book aelectlon, and librAry Adtnlnlf 
tlon, uiefut in aU typei of llbrAries. | 

Profeiitonol Cvrrlewlumi ond Degrtei 

Most accredited library ichoola'offer a otrrict 
on A full graduate tevd« These graduate progi 
In library science are designed to prepare quat 
Ubrariani for posltloni of professional reapoi 
which require AdmlntstrAtlve leedenhlp^ ap< 
knowledge, and educAtlonal eom^petence* Sudk^ 
sltlons are found In large school^ college, tsdv 
public, and ipedal Ubrariet. Baste study 
cover (a) the functions of the library In sodety^^ 
and presentf the field of communications ^ 
film, radio, and televlsM) in relation to Hbra^ 
(<) UiA underiylngpriiidples and problenaso^ 
typei of libraries and library seii^ces| (^^ t^^ 
ture and bibliography of library science; and (#)|| 
methods of research 4ppUcable ti library problem 
Stddenti are encO\!iraged to broaden their schcts] 
ship through advanced couries in library actencei 
academic subjects related to their 1ndiv}d«i 
specialties. 

Requirements for the master*i degree lo h1>ni] 
science vary in detail among the library acboo^ 
but conform to A general pattern governing resldea^ 
crediti, grades, foreign IanguageS| theses, and exa^ 
Inations. Re^dence la comnionly required for 
aciidemic year plus an extra aummer session, quane^ 
or lemesten The University of California contiaoe 
to a vard a master*s degree afteri years of studjrt 
libra rianship, a practice formerly followed by seym 
other institutions* Credit requlrementa range fr«c 
30 to about 4S semester hours or their equlvalem 
Studenta are expected to do superior courte wori 
befitting the graduate level. Some Instltutiee | 
astume that undergraduate credits imply a readtsj 
knowledge of a foreign language, but othera ladi 
upon certification by the appropriate languid 
department* An acceptable master^s thesis, eiu; 
or report on a library topic Is usually required i 
evidence of ability in research, although additloei 
course work is sometimes accepted as a tubitlt«ta 
for a thesis. Some library schools' require caal 
dates for master's degreea to pass compreheniSi 
examinations, oral or written, or botlu > * 

To accommodate students who have acquire^ 
bachelor*s degree In library science following t ye« 
of postgraduate study^ library schools modify tk 
requlrementa for a master*i degree. This usutft 
Involves a reduction of Yesldence requirements 
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^ tti^dtmk yut (ftUrt xUy irt normtlly longer) 
*!j the lubitltutlort of eiecUvei hr ttq^lM libriry 
Jj,rt«i which hive beeii covered prevtoutly bjr the 

batlc grAduAte curriculum in llbnri&nihip 
to ft mftiter^i degree* Deiplte the commoA 
A^eAti tn the curreat programii the mtiter*! 
jTlSree readi variouflf imong tho dtfitreni bitltu* 
^Sii, iUch ei milter of librAry icteoce, Mhnry 
Z^G^t 0^ HbrAriAoihip} and mtiter of Arti» icle{ice» 
^edutiitton* :. 

^dtfole Slv^y Uoding f 0 the Dod orott 

i (eyond the V«i!e profe»tonAl progrim ere oppor^ 
l^tlei for 1ibr»rlini to coAtloue graduate itudjr* 
WiUfied librtriani are encouraged to purtue «d« 
l^^ced icholarlf a»d profeailonal itudlei In univenU 
^ offering t doctorate* The doctorate In Ubrery 
U (ntecided ai recognition for acholartjr atutn* ^ . 
And ability* The Initltutlont awarding thji^ 
j^iree apecMy that a candidatt muit poimi e 
^iter'i degree in library ictence or an acceptable 
j^^ivalent* At leatt one unlverilty require* pro* 
[ditonal library experience* 

The general require menu for the doctoral degree in 
EbtarfAnihlp conform to thoie of the {nitlttttloo't 
ir$duete school with retpcct to realdenct, foreign 
i>0guage«i inajor and minor aubjectai diiiertatiooi 
^ifld examtnatHoni. At t rule» conilderable latitude 
tj permitted in the fulfillment of course requlrcmenti, 
Cfovided that the student concentrate! In at least 
'sW tntjof aret of Ubrarianshlp, such as school^ col-^ 
^ or public library administration, the hiitory of" 
ibooks And libratits, or the Ubrtry implications of 
Vinous mediums of communication. The doctorate 
ijhVArianship Is conferred uiually as doctor of phi* 
boi(itA^t<^ M doctor of Ubrary science. 
I Earned doctor's degreee In subject fields other 
tlitt Ubrarianshlp are not Infrequently found among 
Ibiarians who have pursued advanced study in 
5rary science either as a part of or supplementary to 

ie doctoral program, 

Steduole Dasteet h Ubraiy Science 
The widespread replacement of the traditional 
Itchelor*! program in library science by currlculums 
ading to a master^s degree or beyond is evident from 
^itiitics of earned degrees conferred tn the United 
^4tes between 1947-48 and 1952-5$ (table 3 J). Ac- 
: »ding to reports submitted to the Office of Cduca* 
^ the number of bachelor^i degrees conferred to 
Vary aclence declined from 1,611 In 1947|48 to 607 
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In 19S2-S3| while the number of tnaster^i degrees 
conferred in that field increased from 124 to 1|035 $a 
the same period. The number of doctor's degrees 
Vawarded In library ictence has always been smalli i 
maximum of 5 in 1947-48 and 3,la 1952-531 Mean* 
whilci the total number of all degrees conferred fn 
librarianshlp has fiuctuated from 1^740 tn 1947^ 
to l>645 in 1952-^53. 

Olher Opporlunltiss for Library Educotton 

Besides tht basic professional program^ there are 
opportunities (or librarians who do not seek ad« 
vanced degrees to continue their efforts at self« 
improvement. Practicing librarians -may keep 
informed of new viewpoints and trends in librarjr 
service through periodic conferencesi initltutesi and 
workihopi sponsored by library schootSt State 
library agencies, and professional associations. 

Correspondence study courses in Ubrary science 
are offered by a few universities/ These courses* 
however, are designed to assist untrained workers 
in small libraries who are unable to attend a library 
school; They do not lead to professional degrees hi 
Ubtarlanihlp* 

Current Problems In Librory Edjcailon 

The widespread adoption bf graduate programs 
by library schools has solved for alumnt and em^ 
ptoyers some problems concerning adequate profes* 
sional preparatloni advanced degrees, and corre« 
ipondlng salary statuSjbut Uhas left other problems 
unsolved. Among these is the fact that not all 
library admintstratori and goveri}lng boards have 
recognlted fully the distinction between the cduca* 
tional requirement! for nonprofessional library work* 
ers and those for prof ewlonal libvarians v/htn U cornea 
to employment* Closer agreement among librarians 
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upM t)}« Areii of knowlc<3&e to \k tA^ladi4 id i «ott« 
iton tore of library t3\ic4tloft U ilio lii^tt 
6thtr problem inyoWet the eiubtiititdeht iiid (Aita« 
ttAiiiiei of Ubraiy icbooti \n hiz^tt educliioatl tft* 
itituUoni which do not h&ve InttUectu tl and fintnctU 
rttouftci Adequtu to tupport i Itroog prof<«iIonftl 
progritti oi VhtMf educiuoo and metrcbu 

The ptrpeiual problem ftctd by tlbrtry khooU It 
th« recrultiftf of publi^*pbited you8« ai«Q Md 
womea w11Uq| and able to aak«Hbrariaaihlp a 
careert The^ current programi of library education 
reflect the dtmanda of aodety upoa the Ubrarian at 
a pcnon of cuUure» ichotarihlpi and admlaiitrative 
capacity* The aelectloa and preparatloQ of locUUy 
minded and techoicaUy competent Ubrarlani^ qttali* 
fied for educational teadenhlp (n tlie comma^^tyi ia 
a Joint reiponilbtlity of library educaton, practicing 
Ubrariani, and unlverilty aothorltljji.^^ 

Crodtfott Ubfory ScliooU and Entollmifnte 

Under the current pattern^ graduate degreei in 
library science are olfered by at least 45 Innitulioni 
of higher educatlon.^ which have 

been accredited by the American UbrlryAisocIatlonf 
a* of December 1, 1$53, are deilgnated by an aiier- 
Uk (*). The number following the name of the 
Ubraty school Indicates the enrollment of students 
for the fall term of 1953 as tepotted to the Office of 
Education* 

Vntrmhjr of Altbami, Depsruncot ol tchocA Library Servtce, 
CnuroitKu 

ImmicuUte Heart College, Depittmeiit of tibrary Scteace^ U 
t7i4venUr j>f CaHforftIa, Sebool of LtbraHioiUp/ 97 
UidvenUy of Soutbera CaltforaUi School ol library ScUa<«i^ 
71 V 

CotomAOO 

UaWerttty of Deover, School o( UbrariaftiUp/ SS 

Di9Tiacr o» CoiVMftU 
Catbo&e tJnWerahy of America, Depanmeat of Library Sd- 
eace/Ut 

Flortda Slate UfilvcriUyj Ubraxy Scbool,^ 80 

OacAou • 
Atlaftta Ufllrentty, Scboolof Library Seryke^^ Ja 
EmoryUfilven^^ * 

- luiiioif/' V- ^ -'^ ■ 

iRoaary Csoticgei 1)«PA^ 

VDivenity of ChUaao^ Graduate Ltbraty Scbool,^ Sd 
Uirfverihy of IlKaoli, Ltbrary*&^)^^^ 



Iftitaiva Uftltenity, DtTblot ef Library ZflMtkf iX 
■■V ■: : J^A^fSaa. ■.. 

iCsniii Sute Teacbers CoUete of EaporUi X>epait»cet \ 
^brsrySdenCi,^!! y 

.. XattttfCirf 

Valvtrslty ot K^atttckyi ptpsrttteai d Ubraiy Sch^i 
Leviiusu 

ImUUm guts ilahrtidty and Agrto^tttral sad U14 

giminoai O^efSi gdio^ of tlbriiy Sdeae^^ ISO 
MiewoAM 

Ualvenlty of MicU|aji| DepartJneet <4 Library SdeM^a 
Waytie tlelymlty^ I>epatt»ettt of Ubrary Sde^^ 
Weateia M}chlcaa Cblleie ol E<liitatloA, DepAitittiet « 
hrarUiiWp»*4l ^ j 

OoOets of St CatberlMt Ubj^ry Scbool,^ 21 ^ 
Votverthy of )yOiuieaota,Ubrairy8cli^ \ 

■ :Niw:yq 

Columbia Uolvenlty, Scboo) of Library Service,* 349 
Neir York O^IefS for Teathen at Albaay, Dtpartmeat 4 

brarlsniUp^^ II 
Pratt taltttutei Ubraty Scbooit* 21 
St Joba^a Vnlrenlty, I>epartmeot of Library Sdeace, {) ' 
Suts VaWmlty Teacbers CoUege at Geoeaeo, Depaitmci 

Ubtaiy £4ucatIoiy^ U7 
Syraeuso tJdverttty, Scbbol of library Scteace»* 69 

NOfttS ClEOUlU 

•Appalachian Suttt Tacbcra Cotte|e» Departmeat ol t& 
Sctenoe,IO 

North C^rolba College at Durbam, S(b6o) of Ubraiy S 
Vdlvenlty of North Ckrolitta, School of Library Seleaee^*; 

Omio: . - 
Keat State Uolverittyi Departmeat of Library Scleace, M 
Weatere Reserve UaWenhy, ScW) ol Library Scieacei* t 

.OxiAtfOUA 

Uatverslty of OUaboma, School of library Sdeacci* It 
Omoov 

Ualvenlty of fortlaad, Scbopl of Ltbraiy Scnrlcei 27 

pBMNanYANU -.^ : 

Caraegte InitltDte of Technology, Caraegte Library Scbcd,] 
Drexel Inttlt^te ol Tecbpotogyi Scbod of Library Scleoc^V 
Maryirood Cottcjej Dtpartiueat of UbrartiftiUp,* 21 [ 

George PeabcKiy College for Teatbcn, Library School,^ i? 

Baat Teiu State Tetcben Cc^legt, Departmeat of I|« 
■ Sc]ea«e> 10" ^ \" 

Oij> Lady eif the Lake College, S^ooTof LIbf |iy; Sc|<#«i! 
■;^y : ., ^T^ai; Stale feflege tor Woftiejiii::t^ %J^^^ 

Ualyenhy of Teiat^ Graduate School of Library 
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\itJnnltr d WiiMaitofl, Bdwel of lArtrtioiblp,* $6 

jUnerlcan Ubrary Aitod»tIoa, Boftrd of EducnUoa 
1^ librAritnihtp; Sundcrdi for Accredlutioa Pre- 
leoted bjr the A. JL A. Board of Eduatloa for 
UlbtiLti*niMp and Adopted hy the A. L. A. Council, 
Chicago, Juljr 13, 1951. ^u^tfi, vol 46, 
jlo. 2, February 1952, p. 48-49. 

Anericaa Ulbrarjr Aitodatioo, Board of Eduatlon 
fig Jjn>t$t^ikn*hip, SuMnunt «f InUfprttaihn To 
JttmpMy Sianiarit for AttrecHtaiion A<i9fU4,h 
itf J. I, A> CcuntU, JuJy i3, tPSU OAuf^, m ■ 
Afaericao Ubrary Aasociatlon, 1952. 22p, 



Athelm, Letter, tiit^r, Th Cm tf SducatiM/tff 
lihfariaiuhip, ' Chicago, Hi., Amertun ISbtiof 
Aitodation, 1954. 68 p. 

Qereiton, Bernard, /^tW. SJucaihn for libraH' 
an/Mpt Papnj Prtttnui at ihi Library Con/tr/lu/, 
UniunUy Chiut^, AuguH 6^1, 194S, Chicago^ 
Ili., Amertaa Library Aiiodation, 1949. 307 p. 

Lancour, Harold, f(f{(df. hmt in tiktAty JSdiUih 
tiont t RtpM tj tfn Conftftnti pn lihrarv Si%t«^Mi 
FHnttMn Univrttty, DttfuAit Utk 4M Hiht tPiS* 
Aon Arbor, I^ch., EdWa'tdt Brothera, 1949. 74 p. 

Leigh, Robert Dcvore. Hie Education of Ubrarfo 
ana. In Alice Iiabel Bryao, lihrariant 
a Htport cif PvhlU lihrafy InpUry, UtwY<a)tt 
N. Y., Columbia Uatveni^ Preai, 1952, p. 299-* 
425. 



• Major ProbUm in th Education of Lihrari* 

ans. New York, N. Y., Columbia Unlxeraity Preta, 
1954, 116 p. 
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DISCOVERIES AND ADVANCES In medictl 
knowkdg« benefit lodety odI^ if there ii 
«v«iUble « U/ge force of weU*trAli)ed f>hyi!dtni 
capable of tpplyiog luch dUcoyeHei with Intelligence 
and dit€rlm!natIo& to the bealdi problemi of ibe 
individual patient Md thoie of the tommudQr, 
High itandardi of medical education are baile to « 
high quality of medical practice. During the lait 
SO yeari the health record of theAmericao people hat 
Improved at a rate that hai not been approached by 
any other large nation In history. In thli period 
life expectancy at birth In the United State! bai 
increased from 49' yeari to more than (6 yean, 
ThU incteafte exceedi the total gain in the average 
ipan of life from the date of x}it firit iclentlfie mor* 
tality table la 1691 to the beginning of Uie preaent 
century. This achievement and the many other 
unprece^<»5ited improvementi Inicribed in the Kcalth 
record* the American people are in a large measure 
the direct result of the advances in medical education 
'ihat ktve be^n made during the aame period. 

The MeJkql Profeislon 

The medical pfofcdsion and its aeryice have under* 
gone dramatic changes in the United Statea/partlcu^' 
larly during the first hall of the 20th century. At 
the beginning of the century the typical physlcian^a 
effective armamentarium was a limited one. Moat 
of his drugs and instrumenta could be carried In the 
traditional black bag. Medical care even for serious 
Hlncis was provided largely In patients* homes. The 
comparatively few hospital* in existence were de- 
signed primarily for the care of the indigent sick. 
At the turn of the century» only the first atepi had 
been taken toward placing the practice of medicine 
on a sound scientific basil. 

Within the last SO yeari the scletvtific knowledge, 

. ♦ JDiein, ScTiool of Medicine end Deotfitrf , UAlmitty of 
RocTjeiteri wrmerty ^iecretify.^lCoTsncil oo MedkiJ EdueaiJoU 
aiKl Hoi&ftiliL AmerfeAa M^ij^^Al Aiiociition. Tke iitfitioci 
of Loyd E. BUuch It gfatelull/ iclcnowled*cA 
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technical and phyalcat facilities available to , 
dans in their work have atuined iimai(ng pi 
tlons. Care of the ilck has become Incr 
centered In hospiulsj a large corpi of skille<ii 
nldani and auxiliary medial workers hai eV 
to assist physldaos} And numerous ^'mirade (If 
have been developed for therapeutic purposely 
horizoni of medical care have been greatly expi^ 
not only tojnclude thi diagnosis and treatm^ 
disease but also to encompass such objectives it I 
promotion of health, the prevention of dlseas|f1 
the rehabilitation of those who have been Inf 
by di scase 'and acddent Recently there h** ^ 
increasing emphasii on chronic illneiSi mental h^ 
and the health of the older population. Theill 
development! are making large demands of| 
medical profetsioo, and they help to determln^j 
form and chara9ter of the medical education w| 
the colleges and universities must provide. 

There were 214,667 physldans In contint 
United States at the close of the year 19S2. 
ably about 90 percent were in active pra* 
During the year 19S2 the number of physic 
increased by about 3^000. The rate of lncrei£e| 
physldana is about the same as the rate of tnc 
of the populatiodt Currently there are about 
physldans per 100^000 populatioa. 

The majority of physldans are general 
tltlonersj they constitute the backbone of Amert$ 
medicine. In recent years there has been a t^ttl 
trend toward specialization In medical practice ^ 
the reAuh chat at present almost one*third 0f d| 
physldans limit their practice to one field. If f 
estimated that over half or those now cor 
medical school enter specialty training progr|$f 
More than 20 major fields of speclaliatatton are^i 
ognlzedi such as internal medjcine» surgeryi ob|| 
rics and gynec^gyi ophthalmology, piychl§f 
neurology, .%nd pediatric*. 

A number of physicians teach to the medli 



leboolff Md othm c«rry oa reiMrch, eog«gd la 
Me hetltli worki or utty on tha work of pro* 
^lontl orgiinlutloai and «iiocitttoni. A liubta 
^amber of pbyildaoi ire In the lervice of the Federal 
0overomeat| botli to dvtlUn agendei ind (o tlie 
jUmed Forcee« The reat demand for phyiidaiii 
^ othtr fieldi thaa thoee r^odeHot ler^^ 
^U«au aod tho bcreaibg demand for more and 
^tter medlcit lervlid have created 6(»keem that 
(tke Nation thould train more phyildaoi. 

Toinereaid theiupptf of pbyildaniwiUreootrean 
^anitoo of the fadtStiea for medial edvftatton. 
{icdical educators are of the definite opinion that to 
tAcreaio enrotlmenti with preient facultlea and fadU^ 
t(ei would lower' the qualitjr of medical education 
lad evcntuaUjf the quality of medial are. 
Although t^dnali a continuing Increaie b th$ 
(idiitlea for medial education has betn b progrea; 
iipedaltjr iloco the end of World War IIi and there 
d every Indication that it will continue. Thn^^ V 
kjti been coniervatlvdjr eitlmated that the annual 
number of graduate! from the medical ichooli wUI 
iflcreaae by 30 percent between )950 and i960. 
tbU ie being accompliihed by the expanilon of exiit* 
iDg medical schooli and the eitabtiihrncQt of new 
fo^ica) achoola* The number of the latter ii limited 
by the great Initial cat and by the long period of 
preparaUon and planniag required. Four yara U 
aot an unuiual inurval between the dete that a 
Jtiinlte dediion li reached toeitabllsh a new icho^ 
4jid the date the first itudenu are enrolled. 

ftoftiilonol OigonhoHoAi ond PublfCQtfofki 

The prindpal profeiiional organization of phyil* 
dint U the American Medical Astociitton founded 
to 1847. It It compofted of conitltucnt State and 
Territorial medical aitodationi which in lurn con« 
lilt of component county and district medical iod« 
ttia. More than 130,000 phyildani make up the 
iiioclation. The Hou$e of Ddegatea/ which meeu 
temiannually ii the policy-maidng body of the 
itiociatton. Headquarter! are maintained at 535 
North Dearborn Street, Ch!cagO| IlLi where a ataff 
oC about 900 employee* carriei on the work of the 
Tirloui councilii committees, bureaus^ and depart* 
Qventer The Income of the assocfatton in 1951 wai 
lomewhat more than $9 milliom 

The asftociation hai, since 1883| pubHshed the 
Weekly Journat oj (hi AmiruM MeiUal AssccUlion^ 
0^ of the outstanding professional Journsts of the 
world. Other publlcatlona include nine monthly 
ly-^al Journats, t)\t AmiruM MiJtcdt Dtmtory, 
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the qtiarterly Indiit Miikui, the Snni^fi ihmH^ 

RimiUi, and Ti>i^i HiOik, a monthly 
magadne for the public. 

Many other organisation! are found In medldnet 
•udj ai the American Coliege of Surgeoni. the 
Awerieaa C^lege of Hyaldani, the American 
Academy o( General PracUce, the American PuMe 
Health AiiodaUon, and the Academy of Pediatric!. 
Many of theie aodedea publish thdr own Joumale. 

LkemufeofniyslcfoM ; ' 

The licensure of physldani In America had !ta ori« 
gin In leverat of the colonlei before the American 
Revolution* After the )levolutIon aome Statei em« 
powered medical aodetlea and medical ichpoli to 
license physldani/ About 1835 legislation began to 
appear which placed the function of Itceniure under 
State boardi, niu ally appointed by the Govemort 
of the Sutei , but by the time of the a vil War moit 
of the licensing lawt had be^ repealed. By the 
1870*», however, the Sutea had begun to create 
boards of medical euminen^and by 1895 practically 
all had established some kind of administrative or« 
ganizatjon to examine and license physldani. 

Each State hai iu own licensure requiremeilu and 
procedures, A phyaldan moving from one State to 
another Is required to obtain a Ucenie in the State to 
which he movei. Many Sutei, through redpiodty 
arrangementiy grant tlcenaea to such pbyildani pro* . 
vided the requirement^ of the first Sute are blgh. 

Tlie Sute examining boards in 1912 organised the 
Federation of State Medical Boards of the United 
Statei, which was formed by the union of two earlier 
f eder ations* Its annual meetings^ hdd tn Chicago In 
Februar/i are devoted largely todiscuislonsof medi« 
cal licensure and education. A subject of much 
intereit over the year* hat been State redprodty in 
medical liceniiure. The federation also has taken 
great Interest tn the National Board of Medical tx* 
amtnen. It publishes a monthly periodical— the 
F/deraiicn Butktin. 

NqllODql BoQfd oF Medlcol Exomlnttrs 

In order to providjs a qualifying examination on a 
riatlonal scale In medicinei the NatIoi::al Board of 
Medical Examincra was estaWished tn 191$* fhli 
unofficial board Is made up of 38 persons representing 
the Federal servlcei, the Federation of State Medical 
Boards of the United State^ the Association of 
American Medical Colleges, the Council on Medical 
Education and Hospitals of the American Medical 
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AiiocUUon, «n<l « number of mtmUn elccteJ At 

S«vef.t timet a ye«r the boftrd pttp^m ind ad. 
mlnUter* eximlnatlooi to which are tdmtttd itti* 
deaU and >rad«»t^ of approved ichooti fn the 
United Sutee and Canada, Graduate! of forelw 

'?,lmll***'**'**.*'* ««t the boa,3? 

dlgibUl^requlreaenta for forelan-tralned phyil- 
dani. The mmlnatloai aw given In three part*. 
Studentt who pau the ezamlaatloni are known ai 

"dlplomatea" and are given certiacatei. Theae ceN 
t^fleatet are accepted In lieu of their own examtna. 
tloni by the Ucenting boardt In all of the Statei ex- 
cept Arkaaiai, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, LouliUna, 
Nebraika, North CaroUna, South Carolina, and 
Teiaa. Thejr are alio recognized by the Di.trict of 
ColumWa, Alaika, HawaU, Puerto Wco, and the 
canal Zone, Additional oral examination! are ro. 
quired by tome Sute Ucenting boardi andiby tome 
State boardi of examlnera In the batic ideneea. 

CerttflcotloA of Spcctolirii 

There U need for careful evaluation of the quallfica- 
uoni of •peclalliti lo that the medical profewloa. 
ho«pltali, and the public can eaiily dIfferenUate the 
well-tralned competent apedaUtti from thote not lo 
qualiSed. Thli !i accompllihed through certifica- 
tion by naUonally orgaalted ipedalty boardt rather 
than through llcenwre. The fint of these boardi, 
■ which came to be known ai the Americtn Board of 
Ophthalmology, wai Incorporated In 1917. A total 
of 19 apecJaUy boardi are In exiitence. 

A apedalty boardeitabliihei minimum educational 
and training itandardi In the ipecialty, determlnci 
whether candidatet for certification In the ipeclahy 
have received adequate preparation ai defined by 
the board, provide! comprehenilve examlnationi to 
determine the ability and fitneai of luch candidate!, 
and certifiea to the competence of thoie phyilclani 
wha have satisfied the requirement! of the board. 
The certificate of a board doei not confer on any 
penon legal qualifications, privileges, or a license to 
practice medicine or a specialty. The ipecialiit, re- 
gardless of his certification. Is legally required to hold 
a license to pracUce, just as any other physlctau. 
Through establishing and maintaining high stand- 
ards, a specialty board assists In Improving the flual- 
liy of graduate education in that field. 
In recent yean the nifmbert of new specJaliiu 
5*** «pecialty boards have been: 1950. 
3,827; J951, 4,552} 1952, 4,118; and 1953, 4,022. 
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The AdWsort Board for Medial SpeelalU^ 
formed In 1934 to eoofdinata the aeilvttit! Si 
medical ipeclalty boardi. It ti compoied oliS 
reientatlvei of the ipedalty boards and aeveraloffi 
!ocleUeaandorganlutloni. % 

Cvoluf Ion of Medical Edueotlon if 
Medical educaUon la the colonies of Amertcis 
acquired by the student from a pracUtloner whoS 

medldiio. AitheihortcomtngiofthlislmpleiyiS 
of education became recognlted, the Idea of? 
medical achool wai Introduced, and four i2 
school! were eitabUihed before 1800, all of d3 
associated with colleges or unlversWea. ^ 
The Increasing demand for phyildaoa t 
medical practitioner! to eitabliih medical ichoolsT 
the early 19th century, and soon prlvatdyownd 
ichool! of medicine, became riumcroui. Mauy y 
theie were commercial enterpriiei, The numb^ 2 
medical school! reached the peak In 1904, when th«« 
were 1«) In existence. With a few exception!, $2 
univers lies did litUe with medical educaUon uaS 
the beginning of the 20th century. " 

During the last quarter of the 19th centuiy a fci 
medical schools pioneered In establishing lUndwI 
comparable to those prtvalUng In other Adds 3 
graduate and professional education. One or men 
yeaia of college work wero made a prerequisite hi 
admission} a nudeus of fuU-tlrae teachen wai e» 
ployedj weU-equlpped laboraioriei for teaching aaJ 
research were established} bedside InitructJon was 
introduced} and the three largely repeUllve setslosi 
Of 6 months each were replaced by a 4-year gradea 
curriculum. Except for adopting the 4-year cunfc. 
ulum, the majority of the medical schools did not 
participate In these advances until after 1905, 

As late ai the firat decade of the present ceotuiy, 
most of the American medical schools had staffs that 
were Inadequate both in numbers and in quality: 
possessed only meager physlal facilities, and coo- 
formed to practically no standards. Only a handfol 
offered an educational program that could be ce*-- 
sldered adequate In terms of the type of tralnlni 
now generaUy provided. Of the remainder, many 
^ere proprietary Institutions operated for the profit 
of their promoters or faculties. Others were outright 
^diploma mills. Standards for admission were prao. 
tically nonexistent Even a high-school educatloa 
was often not required. 

The early decades of the 20th century marked a 
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^|0g point Id medtetl educttion. The Amcrieio 
jjedt^l AiiocUtlodi through iti CouacH oo Medical 
'Sfi^eitloil eitAbllihed tn 19(H> undertook vigoroui 
^lurei to improve the eduatlon ot phyilcUni. 
t^e of the medlcil ichooli begin to recdve Urge 
LffAto glltii and other! tecetved totretied fundi 
L01 public ApproprtAtloai* The lUfvejr of medtol 
Socatloft reported In 1910 (deieribed later) gave 
poirerfut Impetui to reforttt and the luetei^ing 
^de marked the tHdeipread eiubUihment <^ 
^Icat edueation at a j^nWeriltjr dlidpUne wlUi 
iceeptaile educational itindardi« ^ 

The riling lundardi of medical education and Uie 
l^creaiing coita reiulUng therefrom made it im« 
poiiible to conduct medical ichooIi for profit* 
jp^iequentljr many of the ichooli doeed. Of the 
Klioole that contlnuedj aome merged and moet of 
fccured college or untveriltjr connectiooi* 
became nonpfofit InttltuUoni. After 190S j^^, 
0\icnber decreaied iharplf » and by 1929 there ,were^ 
76 in the United Statei. Although aeveral 
0eW echooli were eitabUihed during the period from 
1910 to the end of World War II> the major effort 
*^ the$e yean vai directed at itrengthe&tng exliting 
ichooli rather than creating new onei* 

Large lumi of money became available to build 
iaodero» weli-equipped laboratoriei and teaching 
|io«p{taU and to provide endowmenti for the support 
ol tbe lirge number of faculty memberi required for 
uUifactory instruction^ Foundationi» individual 
pUlanthropIitii and Sute leglslaturei provided 
generoui aupporu Tht reiult hai been a moit 
remarkable devetopment of medical education in 
tbe United Statd. 

Aecreditotlon 

The national accrediting agenciei in the field of 
medical education are the Council on Medical Edu* 
eation^arid Hospital! of the American Medical Alio* 
datton and the Association of American Medical 
Cbllegea. 

The Council on Medical Education was established 
the American Medical Association in 1904. In 
1905 it adopted an fdeal standard for the medical 
khoots and published its first classification of the 
schools based upon the performance of graduates in 
Bcensing exa^mlnations. Three years later the coun* 
cfl, in its efforti to improve medical education, sought 
tie cooperation of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, which rcw^^^ 
'imous study of medical education from 1^ to 191p| 
. ^ described later. Following ^thts stuiv the council 
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adopted and enforced specific itandardf lor me^Ueal 
cdttcettoni which resulted In the dosing of large 
numbers of the poor medical schools. 

Prior to 1919 the council classified the medical 
, schools ai Af B| and but later It gave up ctasstfl« 
cation and reported schools as "approved/' The 
names of tinapproved schools were not reported. 

The Councn on Medical Education in 1912 began 
a survejr of hbipltals offering IntemsU^ and In 1914 
It published its first list d[ hospiuls approved l<»r 
tntera ualnlng< Soon the counctt Interested Itieil 
In graduate medical eduatlon In preparation foi the 
practice of the specialties, and in 1911 and 1919 Ijt 
surveyed graduate schools and graduate medlesSi 
education. Further efforti toward Improving prep* 
aratlon for the spedaUtlea resulted in the adopUon 
in 1923 of aundatds for specialty training and In the 
publication tn 1927 of lists of hospitals approved for 
residency ualning tn the various specialtlei. In 
1931 the council began to approve speclatty examln^* 
ing boards In the specialties t>{ wht<^ there a^e now 
19. 

In its early years the .Council on Medica] Educa* 
tlon initiated and sponsored an annual Congress on 
Medical Education and Ucensurei which Is now held 
under the Joint ausptcea of the council and^the Fed« 
eratlon of Sute Medical Boards. This significant 
meeting Is held In Chicago in 1^ebruary« 

The medical profession requires the aervlcee ol a 
considerable group of nonmedical individuals esped* 
ally trained in fields ancillary to medicine, such ae 
medical technology, physical therapy, and occupa^ 
tlonal therapy. Upon request, the council hat co* 
operated wiUi national organisations tn some of these 
fields in accrediting educational programs for pre* 
paring such personnel. 

The Council on Medical Education originally con* 
stst^ of 5 membera; the number was Increased to 7 
In 1925 and to 10 In 1952. All the members are 
elected by the house of dele^ites of the American 
Medical Association. The name was changed in 
1920 to the Council on Medical Education and Hos« 
pitals. The annual budget of the council Is almost 
3375|00p« The fulUime professional personnel of 
the staff totals IS. 

EdocdYtonal Assoclotlon 

The earliest educationaV organization In iriediclne 
was the Association o^ Aiherican 1^ 
wJifch was est abli sh^^d ifi 1890. For some yearf 
after iu formation the associaMon had no regular 
membership, and its annual in^^ttngs were open to 
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Mf nediMl college thit itot de1cg«teit Vttf 
Mrlfi however» medtal idbool lundardi were 
(ormuUted and ichooli weN required to Idhere to 
them Id order to hold membenhtp In the AiiodAtlon* 
Theie itAAdardi pertti&ed to luch matten ai 
idmliiloii requtreMefttii phxilcai equipmeati likd 
adherence to * itaadardited medical ichedule. 
Eveotuallf inipectloai were beguti of coUetei 
maktoi appllatloa lor laembenblp. lo 190$ it* 
Inipecdoni of all member coitegei were begun and 
have beeti continued ever itnee. The aiiociation haa 
wielded great Influence In the formulation and 
enforcement of entrance requlrementii the develop* 
ment of a well-balanced currlculumi and the pro* 
motion of Improved methodi of teaching. In theie 
eflbrti It hai cottaborated with the CouncH on 
Medical Eduatton and Hoipttali of the American 
Medical Auodation* 

The asiociatlon holdi an ann^al meetingi and It 
* carries on a number of acttvltleii Including varloui 
Atudiei pertaining to medical education/ It pub* 
liihea the monthly /"^w^fl^ of Midic^i SduKation 
begun In 1925 ai the Joufnat of th Jsfociatkn 0/ 
Amriian Midical ColUfn, Headquartera of the 
astodatlon ire maintained at 185 North Wabaih 
AvenuCi Chicago, III. The annual budget It In the 
neighborhood of e quarter of a million doUara* 

The Aiiodatlon of American Medical CoUegei and 
the Board of Truiteea of the American Medical 
Aiiodatlon in 1942 eatabtlihed an official Ualion 
committee irrith repreientatlon from the college 
tiioclatlon and the Coundl on Medical Education 
and Hoipltali. Thti committee hotdi regular meet* 
Ingi to diicuii problemi of common concern. The 
memberi take back to their organlzatloni the recom* 
mendatloni ariiing from the dctibcratloni. 

Collaboration between the two organisatloni It 
further illuitrated bjr the fact that Inipectloni of 
medical ichooli are conducted jointly by repre* 
lentativei of both. Important action pertaining to 
medical education li taken by either organlutloa 
only after dlicuiilon and concurrence with the other* 
Thui the two organltationi present a lotld front on 
all liiueij together they exert a profound influence'* 
oc medical education tn the United Stateic 

Surveyi ond Srudlet 

The efforti to Improve medical education have 
been greatly aided by icv^l ilgnlficant national 
iuryeyi« The firit of theie wai related to the work 
^ of the Council on Medical Education of the Amerfcaii 
Medical Association. It' was carried out from 1908 



to 1910 by Abraham Flixner for the Ca 
Foundation for the Advancement of Tet^ 
Mr. Flexneri accompanied by N« P# Colwek 
flrit secretary of the coundl^ lni|>^t^' » 
medical ichool in the Nation The reiuH^ 
published by the foundation in 1910 aa i/i 
Sdutaiion in ih Uniud Si4Ui and Can^dif J _ 
to tki CatnitU FoundatUn f^t ih JdpantmiiS 
Tio^kini. (Bulletin No« 4}t Thewell*doct 
report of the low sute cl many medical 
wai widely pubUdxedi and It Impressed both' 
pubtle and the profession with the need for tefe. 
The andid and drastic critldsm of the ihortcon^ 
of medical education was very effective In promeft 
bett^ medical education 

The second survey of medical education 
carried on by the Commission on Medical Educa^ 
organized In 1925 by the Assodatlon of Amerio 
Medical Colleges* This iurvey» directed by W3h 
C Rappleye;'wai let up to itudy the educatk^ 
prindplei of medical education and liceniure* ) 
hope was that the ^'study would assist the efforti 
develop, a program adapted peculiarly to the ^ 
catlonali economlci and sodal conditions in tl 
counuy/' The findt Hipoti 0/ tki C^mmisfkn 
Midica! Education was published by the commlsj 
In 1932. ' 

The third .study was made for the Coundl 
Medical Education and Hospluls of the Amerit 
Medical Association by Herman O. Welskotti 
beginning In 1954, During the economic depn 
sion of the 1930*s, there was a tenden^ to relax d 
high standard! of medical education. It seen 
desirable therefore to resurvey the medical s^ 
of the United States and Canada and to Indicate 
the public which ichoola were advandnf and wlu 
were lagging* A total of 81 medlcel schools vt 
visited and examined* A* report on the objecth 
and pollcleti organization and admlnistratloni fad 
ties, teaching personneli and educational progm 
was published lti 1940 by the American Medi 
Association under the title MidUalBdumion in 

PA^i Stfi^bP^*-^^ ^ . - 

The fourth study, known as the Survey of Medi 
Educatlooi was organized in 1947 under the Joi 
sponsorship of the Cr>unc{l on Medical Educati 
and Hospluis and the AssociAtton of Americ 
MedicaUColteges. Carried on under a commltij 
of seven personSi the survey was directed by Johfl 
Deltrlclu Forty-one of the medical schools W 
visited and studied in detail The survey conc^ 
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^wiini M itv-^ylng th^ ma of intvitici In 
^jilcii I (nedlctt ifihopl «ngtge4) lecond, oo «um* 
ilie reit>oAilb!]!ttei tliat wera being und«ruk«d 
^ tbe medlul ichootii And tbirdi on preieAtlag 
^« of tJMi mQr^ tfflporUQt problem! cre*td fot 
^0tile$\ icboo)! bjr the aiiuuptlon of tbe«e ftetlv* 
nad mpOQiibUitle*. The repott wm jjtubllihed 
fl9SrtA Mfdit4t Sthott in thi VnUtl$mtt » 
^tldintuff (Nei^ Yor1(« McOrftW-HlU Book Co^ 
1^), Tbe project *lio leduded a itudjr ol pro* 
^|e«l eduatloA by a ipectal lubcommhtee bf 
^di Aura E. Severlnghiui wai ohAirmaa. Tbe 
ltdlfit* pubtiibed la 195J la a volue^e titled 
fftp4fMt<Ht/«r MtiUat SdvmicH in ih lUirat 4rtt 
0iti (New York, McGraw-JWl Book Co., lac). 
Medtcat edueatloa bejroad ^at required to obtain 
^ firtt profe«»loaal degree bai beta the subject of 
Kveral ioqulrlet. The Cauadl oo Medfeal Educa- 
^ made a iwrvey of graduate tcbooli and graduate'r < 
^cation la 1913015 and a later one to 1919. Aa- ' 
jtber wai undertakeo la 1937 bjr the couacU. It 
itiuUed in a report which wai publUhed by the 
,)iodat]oa In 1940 under the title GradiieU Mtd%t<A 
liMtaion i% 014 Unitti StaUJt l-^onlinumioH 
i^y /of PfOtiUint PhyjMans, IPST h !940. The 
^rt dealt largely with abort couriea for practldng 
^yildana. 

Another of the»e Inveatlgattoni wai conducted by 
the CommUdoD on Graduate Medical Education, 
fUch waa created In 1937 by the Adviiory Board • 
{Mf Medical SpectaUlea. The work wai directed by 
lUibln C Buerklf and the report wai publithed by 
•be commltilon In 19i0 ai Gradvau Meditai SJu* 
The objective vrai to itimuUtt greater Iri- 
jttM in Improviag the educAtlona{ content of the 
diernihip and the reiideney. The report dealt alio 
rith ihort couraea and with the specialty boardi 
tad their work. - 

Currently the Council on Medical Education and 
Hoipitali li completing an Intensive study of pott- 
{riduate medical education with emphaiii oa aa 
iait/iii of continuation and refresher courses. Pub* 
!ution of a compreheniive report Is planned for 
lie 1954 Of early 1955, • 

iV^ooli ond Enrotlmenh * 

Medical education In the United States Is provided 
hr 76 medical schools and 6 schools of tlie basic 

I ^fttuM ttiditl^ift^ lafofm^iloft M mtiia\ kIooIa, lU^ctti, iti |ri4- 
1*^ lit m«illx li till c4i^ciit««tl ivcaWf »f iIm j0*rtL»iif$U 
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medical fclencei which offer th« flrit 2 yean 6l the 
f veir nedical curriculum. Several ol the medical 
ichooli ar« new and do not yet offer 4 yeari ol work. 
The ichooli are iltuated la 3d Statei, th« DUtrfct of 
ColumbUi aad hierto lUeo. 

Plant have beea Initiated to eooitruct a new medl« 
cal ichoot la Ht^ York dty aa a part o{ Yeihlva 
Uoivenlty. The Unltertl^ of Florida li alio do- 
velo^lni « medical ichool Several other Sute* 
have been conild^rlAH the eitabllthmeat ol medical 
•ehooU but have oot yet Ukeo deHnlte nctloo. 
Three Sutea-^Malne^ New Hampihlr«^ and Ver* 
moat-»hav«. enacted legttlatloa for participation la 
a Ne«r England regional higher eduiatloo plan which 
would Include a medical ichool, II luch a plan la 
tiubllihed. 

Seveaty«oae of the medical achooli are Integra} 
department! of unlvenltleii the other 11 are tndo- 
\ pendent InitltutloM without unlvenity aflailattont 
'42 of the ichooli are controlled by private nonprofit 
corporation!, 37 are State ownei, and 3 arc municipal 
Initltutloni; For loiri* time there havi been no pT<>« 
prictary medical Ichooli or ich^li oth^rwiie oper- 
ated for profit Over |he yeari approjtlmately 60 
percent ol the itudenu and graduate! have been la 
privauly controlled Initltutloni and 40 percent In 
pubUdy controlled Initltutloni. 

The number of medical ichooli, itudenti, and grad- 
uatei In the Ui^lted Statei la itated yean ilniK 190$ 
are ihown In table 34. The number of itudenu en- 
rolled la the 4.year ichooli In 1W3*54 ranged frortk 
181 to 750, the average being 381. Of the 28,227 
•tudenti in approved medical and baile ictence 
ichooli la 19S3-S4, 1,502— percent—were 
women. Two of the tchooli enrolled no women, one 
enrolled oomcn. 

Two medical KhooU are maintained primarily fo* 
Negro Itudenti. The one at Howard Univertity, la 

1952- 53 enrolled 265 Negroei, and Mehariy Medical 
College enrolled 259. The other 191 Negro itudenta 
were found In 47 ichooli. 

Only a limited number of foreign itudenti are en- 
rolled in medical ichooli of the United Statei. la 

1953- 54 there were 13 from Canada and 101 from 
other foreign countrici. During the iime year Ao 
12 medical ichooli In Canada enrolled 74 itudenu 
from the United Statei. . ' . .. . 

In recent yean a considerable number of American 
Itudenti have enrolled In foreign Medical ichooli 
other than in Canada. Tot, 1952-53, a total of 72 
luch ichooli in 22 countrlei reported 1,734 American 
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•tudenti, of whom 579 irere from Puerto Rico. Molt 
of thetft itudenti w«rft in SwitMrUnd, 8p«tn (moitlx 
from Paetio Rico), luljr, tad Mexico (moiUy from 



Tobf* f4.«->MtAeeil Mli««lt, iN^Mih, mi ftodvMHiirapr- 
piov«d »«dl«ol KkoU l« lt>« UnHtd S««t«i« IMS-M 

IStudwti to tM Mboob of tU buk tMdiul tdesct* AN la^^l 
it«d«au la Um required latcra ftu tr«4ut« it«4«att «tt bm 



Yur 



J50J..... 
1910...^ 
IMS.... 
1920.... 
1921.... 
19M.... 
1921.... 
1924.... 

1925 

192<..,. 
1927.... 
1928.... 

1929.. 

19J0............ 

19J1..... 

19J2............ 

19JJ............ 

1934............ 

19JS... 

19J6.... 

19J7............ 

1939. 

1941..... 

1942............ 

1943.... 

1944.......... 

1944'(M'i««*foo) 

194S 

194*......-...- 

1947........... 

1948 ..... 

1949 

1950........... 

1951 

1952 

1953 ; 

19J4 



SclMob 



160 
131 
96 
U 
S3 
81 
80 
79 
80 
79 
80 
80 
76 
76 
76 
76 
77 
77 
77 
77 
77 
77 
77 
77 
77 
77 
76 
77 
77 
77 
77 
77 
77 
78 
79 
79 
79 
•79 
•80 



Snidcatt 



3^147 

31.526 

14.891 

13.798 

14.466 

15,635 

16.960 

17,728' 

18,300 

18,840 

19,663 

30^545 

30,878 

31,597 

31,983 

33,135 

33,466 

33,799 

33,888 

33,564 

32,095 

31,587 

31.302 

31,371 

31,379 

32,031 

33,631 

33,529 

24.666 

34,028 

33.316 

33.900 

31,739 

33,670 

35.103 

26.186 

37,073 

37,688 

38.117 



OndaltM 



5,606 
4,440 
3.536 
3.047 
3.186 
3,539 
3,130 
3,563 
3,974 
^,963 
4,035 
4,361 
4.446 
4.565 
4,735 
4.936 
4.895 
5.035 
5.101 
5.183 
5.377 
5.194 
5.089 
5,097 
5.375 
5,163 
5,333 
5,134 
5,169 
5.136 
5.826 
6v389 
5,543 
5,094 
5,553 
6^135 
4080 
'4668 
6,861 
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Puerto Rico)* Studeati from tbe $t«tei who it 
me<Sle«l ichobli In forelfA countrieii oth«r thi^ 
CtMdii frequently esperitQc«<!SfflcuIiy'l&oU \ 
J lceniei to prtctlce medHcine la the Stmt beattii> ^j 
' ' ' ' ' Joa Iq 



tue greAt differehcei in rae<iletl education 
United Sutei Md those countriet* 

There ii keen competldoo for Admliiloti to i 
ichoot. Begtnalnt b thd 1920^1 the tiumb#J 
appUcanu befAtt to e3ccee4 the number of pUeti^ 
the frethttta dieiei of tho medlci) ichoMit ^ 
beforo World War 11 thero were «pproxim«tet^l 
appUcAQti for etdi AVAlUbte pUce. With thai 
btcklog of veteraai after World War II» the 
of appUaou to pUcei roie to 3*5 to K Since I) 
there hai been a decreaie each year fa the aumbi^i 
appUcaou with a return to the prewar ra$Oi 
approdmately two applianta for each avaS 
place* 

The public has been convlAcbd that admliilonf 
medical school U very difflculv which hai d{icour 
able itudente from applyirkg* An apparent 
il that there hai been a iharp decreaie in the tm^ 
of appUcanU with lupertor academic recor4lv 
can only speculate on the auie» but tt leemt 
that tome of thli drop li due to Increaitng comp 
tlon for lupetior talent from other profeiilona] j 

The high lUndard demanded of appltcanti hai 
been exaggerated* In 19S3 about one-hatf of tWl 
applicant! actually gained admtiilon to ttktikA 
ichool. Sute-ittpported medical icbooli have hi 
the main limited their itudenti to reildenti of th^l 
respective Sutei. In 1952«^53» 14 medical ichooii| 
excluded all out-ol*State itudetitii and S odunl 
adrnitted fewer thau 5. Consequently, itudenti cr| 
mediocre standing In college and of low test 
formance are being admitted to some me< 
ichooti* Indeedi some of the schools are '^scrapistj 
the bottom of the barrel" of their apptlcanu In <m(il 
to fill their dasiei. This situation causes m«l| 
concern among medical educators* 

Preme<flcql Educarlon 

The Council on Medical EducattO!i In 1914 eiuVl 
liihed I year of college education as the mlnlmual 
academic requirement for admtsilon to approv«j| 
medical ichools. In 1918 this requirement ini| 
raised to 2 years* Beginning In 19J8 the couo^l 
recommended but did not require that at leait 3 yeanl 
of college work be required of all candidate! fffj 
admUsionv this amount of college work beam*! 
mandatory for students entering medical school afttf I 
January 1953. Although the present mlnimua] 
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^ted ihi itudylaf Ui« riogft of kctlviUet la 
« medkfti uhQol cagttedi ie«0Bd, oa mm< 
u|0f tbt retpdnilblHtJei that w«r« beiag uaa«rt«k«A 
yf tbt medial leKooU) *ad third, oa preteatlnt 

?tk 




medial ideacei whlcb offer tbe ftnt 2 yan of tbt 
4-yMr medieAl curricvtlum. Several of the m^|e«l 
leKooli are oew and do aot ret offer 4 yutt of w«fk. 
The lehoolt ate ittuated la 36 Statei, the DUtri«t ol 
aad Puerto R l< 



tiaaa have beea ialtUted to oooitivct a new medl< 
al school (a New York City ai a part of YeiUn 
Ufltv^nltr. The Unlveriltr of Florida It alio do* 
veloplat a medial iehod Several other Sutee 
hava boa eoaitderlaf the ettabUihtaeat of medial 
•dioolt but have not ret takea defla]t« action 
Three Statea^Malne, N«w Htmpthlre, aad Ve^ 
moat-^have. eaacted legltlatloB for partldpatloa ia 
a New £n|Uad regional higher eduatloa plaa whieh 
would Include a medical ichooli U luch a plaa ti 
eiubUihed« 

Seventy-oae <A the medical ichooU aro tategral 
department! of unlveri(tle9| the other U are lade* 
• pendent Instltutloni without unlvenhy afl^ll«t}oai 
'42 of ihe ichooU are controlled, by private nonprofit 
cprporatlpni, 37 are St»te owne^i and 3 *re municipal 
Initltutloni.V For lom^ time there have been tio pro* 
pHeUrx medial ich^U or ichpbli otherMie ope^ 
ated for profit. Over the jrari, «pproztmate)f 60 
percent cl ^e itudeata and ifraduatei have beea la 
privately controlled iattituttoni and 40 pereeat |a 
publlcl/ coatroUe^ {nitltuttoni,' 

The number of medical tchoolt^ itudenu, and grad- 
tiatea In the United Suta U lUted yara itna 1905 
are ihown In table 34. The number of itudenta en- 
rolled In the 4.yar ichooli In 1953*^4 ranged from 
181 to 750, the average being 381. Of the 28,227 
•tudentt in approved medial arid baalc iclena 
•choola In 1953-54, 1,502—5.3 percent— were 
women. Two of the achoolt enrolled no women, one 
enrolled no inen. 

Two medial ichoola are maintained primarily for 
Negro Itudenu. The one at Howard vnlvcriUy In 
lS|52-53 enrolled 265 Negroei, and Mchariy Medical 
College enrolled 259. The other 191 Negro itudenu 
were found In 47 ichooti. 

Onlr a limited number of foreign itudenti are en« 
rolled In medical tchooli of the United Statei. In 
1953-54 there were 13 from Canada and 101 from 
other foreign countries During the tame year the 
12 medical ichooli In Cap.sda enrolled 74 itudenU 
from the United Statei. . ' 

In recent yean a coniiderable number of American 
Itudenti have enrolled In foreign l^edlcal ichooli 
other than In Canada. For 1952-53, a tott) of 72 
luch ichooli In 22 countriei reported 1,734 American 



M me<ilcal idiooii by tbe aiiumptioa of tbeie active 
and reipoailbllltlea. The report wai publlihed 
ri953 aa »if(i{<4l SfkMU h th Uniu4 Buw M 
iiU-CtiitMty (New York, McOraw-Hlll Book Co., 
ufi.), The project alio laduded a itudy of pro. 
^Ica) eduatloa by a ipedal lubcomiuttec oS 
yVlch Aura E.*'SeveriBghaui waa chalrmaa. .The 
tfldlega wero publlihed ia 1953 (a a volume titled 
ffff4f*tiMf6f JUtdkal Siutaihn in th lihtttt Am 
(New York, McOraw-HUI Book Co., Inc.). 
Medial education beyond that required to obula 
1^1 fii:«t profenlonal degree hai been the lubjtct tA 
^eral tnqulriei. The Council on Medical Bdua- 
^ made a aurve}^ of graduate ichooli aad graduate'/' 
(^attoa In \913-1S and a later one In 1919. An- ' 
^er wai undertaken In 1937 by the council, It 
^Ited In a report which wai publlihed by the 
Jtodatlon in 1940 under the title Gradual^ Mtdital 
[iut4ti9n in ihf Uniud StaUJt I-^cminuation 
for Pf 4rt W«f PkytitiAfUf 1937 k 1940. . the 
^rt dealt largely with ihort couriei for practicing 
ji^j^clani. 

Another of theie Inveitlgatiom wai conducted by 
^ Commiitlon on Graduate Medial Education, 
ffUch wai created In 1937 by the Adviiory Board • 
lor Medial Speclaltlei. The work wai directed by 
K^ln C Buerki, and the report wai publlihed by 
tilt commiitlon In 1940 at Craduau MtdUtl Edu' 
aihn* The objective wai to itimulate greater In- 
xt^t In Improving the eduatlonal content of the 
aHToihlp and the reildency. The report dealt alto 
fjth ihort counee and with the ipeclalty boardi 
lid their work. . 

Currently the Coundl on Medical Education and 
Hotpitali It completing an Inteniive itudy of poit- 
{Ttduate medical education vrith emphaiii on an 
uttyiii of continuation and refrether couriet. Pub* 
'ution of a comprehentlve report It planned for 
ite 1954 or early 1955. 

[lAoofi ond Cnrotlmcnii' 
Medical education In the United Statei It provided 
k i6 medical ichooli and 6 ichooli of the batie 



*biud«4 lUiJilkt III laforeitW M mSitit tAoti; ituJ.au, tai trl4> 
I*!* it* imU{t)>*i «»ti>lt/ U \U <<«ciiSo»>t •<inb«l of iki Jnr**l if rf# 
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fe^utrtment U $ yeM, the coancU itcommindi th«t| 
6r(l«r to A<^ult« « bro«4 teMril 

itudeoti UU tht M eollefe 

^lotkt* degree 4i tbdr ifttaimum iCAdei&tc Admliflon 

$t$ti^a tof tlie frtilimM tltii that enttfed the 
medial icliooU durbg the ic«demie yeer t9$i-5i 
i^teel tbAt 70 i>ercetit btd bachelor^t degteee* 
{0 ye«n there hti been i ripid {j>cit«it to the 
pcopoittoa of ipplieenti Admitted who had received 
^egedegreei* 

Ceiidldetei for Admluloa to medial tchodi muit 
0^ eeitela luhJeet-mAtter requUemenUi wUch 
mctude «• • minimum the complettoa of e lAtiifietoiTr 
poUege courte b Eagllihi pbjrtleii biology^ loorganlo 
^emiitiTf ft»d otgtide themtitiyi ictenee 
^nt$ mult Include both theoretic end Ieborei6)r){, 
irork« Some medicel ichooti heve tdditlooel ipedfie 
it<iuireme&ti In ideotlfie end oonicieotlfic lubjecti. 
Jo reteat ^een e Quq;iber of medlctl ichooli htve 
recognized that the tendency of premedlcel itu^ 
denu to tike a prepondereace of identlfic counei 
tn college htt been carried to undtilrable Umltii and 
they have eliminated inch additional requlrementi 
lb an effort to eneour^ige proipectlve itudenta of 
foedidne to acquire a broad general education* 
Practical!/ all ichooli advise ttudenta not to purtue 
<ounei in college that will be required In medlcaf 
id^oot. 

For lome yeart teita have been deviled and uied 
to determine the icholaitic aptitude of thoie who 
ipptled for admtiiion to medical ichooU. The firtt 
d thUo--the Mote Medical Aptltvde Teit~wa» 
dlicarded In 1946 In favor of a new Profeiilonal Aptl« 
tude Tett, which gave way In 1948 to the Medical 
College AdmUiton Teau Tbli teat ii prepared and 
idmlnlitered by the Educational Teitlng Service 
ooder the iponsorihip of the Aiiodatlon of American 
Medical College!* It U given twice a year at about 
27 j designated centera* Moit medical ichooU re* 
qutre their applicant! to take the tettj others itrongly 
recommend it« The ichoola uie the teit icorea ai 
ene factor In selecting the applicants they admit 
During the year 1952-53 a total of 11)982 persons 
look the test*. /. . 

Undergrsduate medical education has several lad* 
porUnt objectives* The primary one Is to make 
^^In thai, all students granted the degree of doctor 



of mtdMne have acquired the fundamental bowl* 
edge and hlWti of work essential lor the aafe and 
Intelligent practice of medicine, 
Medial educaUoo also leeki to devel^ the tttt-. 

suffldeatly with the prtnciplee of edentlfle Inveitlga- 
Uon 10 that he li prepared to Judge crftlcally the 
many icJei»tIflo papert and dlscuisloni to which he 
must devote hU attention la long M he temalns ao* 
tlve In medicine. By Inculcating oin the ttudent the 
aplHt iMjd principle! of ideatlAe Inwstigatjoo, the 
lehoola have the further objective cl Increasing ik» 
popilbiUty that the student will In time himielf con« 
tribute to the advance of medical knowledge either 
through Investigation! at the bedilde or in the 
taboratoiy* 

The basic medical school course required by #l| 
medical schools Is 4 yean In length. One school 
requires In addition that iu students serve a year 
of internihip before the dj^gree It graniedi This Is 
not an Important dtitlnctlon sloce itiore than 9$ per^ 
ceot of the graduates of all scbcoti uke at least 1 
year of Internship after graduation. 

The first 2 years of ihe medical school course aro 
devoted largetjr to study In the laboratory of the 
basic or preclinical sciences {ocIudiDg anatomyi 
I^hyilology^ blochemlitryi pathology^ pharmacologfi 
and bacteriology* Puring this period the student li 
expected to master both principles and detail^ 
knowledge of the normal structure and function of 
the human body, the causative agcnti of disease, and 
the changes in structure and function that are the 
result of disease* He Is also Introduced to niethods 
ftCid agents for the prevention and treatment of 
disease^ 

The last 2 years of the medical school course are 
' devoted to clinical subjects^ Including mediclnei sun 
gery/ pediatrics^ piycblatiryi obstetricSi public healthi 
•od the various medical and surgical spedalUeir 
Except for 1 or 2 lectures a day» the students time 
Is spent In hospitals and outpatient departmeotl 
tvorking with patients under supervision. Durin| 
this time he learns to take caie histories, perforin 
ezamlnatlonsi and recognizee the' various msnlfesu* 
tlons of disease. He Is required to become familiar 
with the course of all Important diieaseif their com- 
plications! and sequelae and to observe and become 
familiar with thdr treatmeot 

In the last 25 j^ars great advances have beeri made 
In applying the methods and knovvledge developed 
In the preclinical sciences to the problems of ch'nlca! 
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meclktne. Ai « rmh of Uiti development and the 
coniributioQi of piyehlitryi whtch Uve reemphi« 
itted the tmportAUce of coniidering every ptttent u 

1 whole And no^ la Utmh of tioUted or^ant or 
eaiei, &n Incrailng effort ii betns mtde in moit 
lehooU to effect tnore corret&tlon and Integration be« 
twetA the "variotti counei that are given during the 
4 undergrtduete yetre. Thli hii reiuUed In an !n« 
ereaiing tnterplaf among departmeati la the con* 
ductofcottnee. Likewliet it hailed to the tntroduo* 
tlon of preliminary tnttrucUon In clinical lubjecti 
into the fint 1 yean of the medical ichool coune 
and an exteniton of Innructlon to the preclinical 
idencei Into the tait 2 yean. 

White the emphaili placed on different lubjecu 
varlei somewhat from achoo! to ichooti the general 
plan of medical education In all ichooli fcUowi a 
fairly baite pattens Thui) while on^^ ichool caay 
itlmulate more Intereit la reiearchi ^eachtngi or the 
pracilce of a ipeclalty and another ichool more 
intereit In the general practice of medicine, the 
carrkulytnt of all ichooU are luffictently uniform lo 
that the graduate! of tio tchool are limited by their 
training ai to the type of future career they may 
elect to puriue. 

Upon completion of medlcaUichool coune» the 
atudent !i awarded the degree of doctor of medicine 

Inttrnihtp ond Rtstdency 

Although 24 Statei itill permit a phyitcian to be 
licented immediately upon graduation from medical 
ichooli It Ii generally recognized that before a 
phyiician ji adequately prepared to auume the 
reipontibllitlei involved tn the practice of medicine 
he should have at least 1 year of hospital trainiDg 
after graduation from medical school/ Cbnse- 
quentlyi almoft without exceptioni graduates who 
plao to practice 6rst take 1 year or more of intern* 
ship training In 1 of the hospitals approved for 
^ such training. During the internship the physiciao 
* follows intimately the course of several hundred 
patients with a wide variety of dUeases. Under the 
dose supervision and instruction of senior phys!cisnS| 
he is allowed to taVe progressively more responsl^ 
bitity In the care of patients. Thus white Increasing 
his knowledgCi he develops confidence born of ex* 
perience in his abitity to diagnose and treat patients. 
If a physician Intends to ipecUlfie^ he must take 

2 to 4 years of additional hospital training as a 
resident after completing his internship provided he 



wlihei to qualify for certlficaUon by one of v 
American boards In the speclalttei. 

Hospiul Internship and residency progtamil 
approved by the Coundi on Medical EdueatL 
and Hospluls.^ Such programs are required ^ 
meet certain sundards. For the year 195$» a ^ 
of 856 hospluli were approved for !ntems& 
these hosptuls offered 11»006 Intemihtp appe^ 
mentSi but only abou^ 72 percent of the placet 
filled* The 4|634 approved residency progn^ 
conduct^ to hosptuls to 195) made avall4( 
22)292 residency posItlonsKbut only 76per^nt e(4 
positions were filled. The approved reside^ 
programs were In general practice and 27 sp^^u 
and lubspedaldei. iM 

Groduote EducoHon Ltoding fo Advonced 0egrtsil 
Many physicians engage to graduate st^l 
generally at fellowt» to medical schools and hospiM 
laboratories/ Men who are toterested In careeriw 
research or teaching usually take such training^ 
some who totend to practice medicine also tauM 
least 1 year o! fellowship trainings Graduate wtw 
of this type may or may not lead to an advened 
degree* I 
A total of 31 medical schools to the United tu\A 
offer penont holding the doctor of medidne degnl 
the opportunity to earn advanced academic degt«ftl 
In one or more clinical fields. Most medical schedl 
provide gradua te work to the preclinical ba&l 
sciences. The numben of graduate students hi 
medical schools In the United States In recent yeul 
are shown in table 35* I 
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ther« ire iii the United St«tei two leparate icbooli 
1^ the edveneed itudy of mcdidnei the Oraduate 
0ool of Medidoe of the VtAymhy of PeaniylvAaU 
l^d the Po«ttrrAduAte Media) School of New Vork 
tjiilveritty, 

^\l<ftvotloft Eduecrtlofi 

A phyildAoS edueetloa It not eompleted wheo he 
^ii finlihed hit ho«p!ul Uilolnf;; It li e contloulog 
P^oceti to whld) he muit devote hlrnidl m loog tt 
^ practtceit Advance* In medldne occur lo rapTdlf 
ihit the phyilcUo who doei not keep abreait of 
ftogiM In medical idence become! Incapable, within 
I few yearei of properly treating the majority of hli 
patient!. Po!tgraduate and conttnuatlon cour!e! of 
I few day!* to !everal month!* duration provide In*- 
itniction in a wide variety of field! in clinical medi* ' 
(ioe and the ba!ic !cience!. Clinical conference!! 
|f«duate a!!embne!, circuit courie!| and !emiQ^^, 
provide additional opportunitle! for phy!ida^!>'^ ^ 
Eich year more than one-third of the phyddan! of 
the country enroll in one or another type of the!e 
cour!e!, which are offered by medical !chool!, ho!« 
pStaU/ medical !odetie! and a!ioclationi| !peclal 
locietie!| State health department!! and Government 
igencie!* 

Iq addition to attending !uch cour!e!| phy!!cian! 
continue thdr education by the regular reading of 
medical Journal!^ more than SOO of which are pub^ 
liihed in the United State!. They al!0 parjtidpate 
in weekly or monthly hospital staff conference! and 
attend the local, States or national meeting! of one 
or more of the 200-odd icientific sodetie! and organ* 
itation! in the field of medicine. 

Research 

Medicine t! forced to deal so largely with the un* 
known, and consequently with attempt! to penetrate 
the tinknown, that a good teacher of medicine must 
be actively interested !o medical research if his 
teaching is to be vital and stimulating. Recognition 
of this prindple has led in this country to the in- 
separable combination of teaching and medical 
research. Tlml the facuUiea of the medical !chool! 
snd the !taff! of thdr affiliated hospitals constitute 
the country's most fruitful source for advances in 
the understanding and control of dlsea!e^ 

Research i! today Ii!ted among the important 
activitle! of every medical school. In some in!t!tu« 
tlou! research program! greatly exceed the under* 
graduate teaching program in the demands that they 
make on the staff and facitities of the Institution, 
O 



The contribution of such !choot! mu!t be mea!ure4 
tn term! not only of the imporUnce of the investlge* 
tton! in progre!! but also of the nuitber of tnveati* 
gator! and teacher! they Uain for position! of leadeN 
ahip In other institution! throughout the countrf» 

Community Service 

tn many region! and comtAU&itte! the medical 
echooU with facultiea of highly trained expert!, well- 
equipped laboratorieti and teaching ho!piul! po!!et> 
the out!tandi9g medical per!onnd and fadllUe^ to 
the entire area* Aa ii cdn!equence, !uch !chooU are 
looked to for guidance and active partidpatlon to 
community and regional health program!* Almoet 
every major new program In the fidd of heaith and 
medical care propoaed tn recent years ha! been 
planned to center In medical !chool!« Thu! medieal 
!chool! are being called on to !ponsor and participate 
in regional and community plans for hosplul organU 
xation^ for postgraduate an^ graduate training, for 
public health acti>^tie!, for coordinated re!earch| 
for laboratory !ervice!| and for the development of 
!pedal clinic! for the control and treatment of 
cancer, tuberculosis, psychiatric disorders, and other 
conditions of importance to the public health. 

It is proper and (l^e!irable that medical !choota 
!houtd undertake to make aome direct contribution 
to the community or region In which they are located* 
It mu!t be recognized, however, that the a!sumption 
by the medical schools of responsibility for com^ 
munity service is accompanied by certain dangeii. 
Unle!! the resource! of the !chool! can be increased^ 
thdr limited staffs and facilities may be diverted too 
widely from their primary task of education and 
research. These are functions which the school! 
atone can perform and which in the long run wilt 
contribute more to the improvement of health and 
medical care than any number of specific aervice 
programs !n which a school may participate. 

Present ond Future Problems 

De!pite the advance! that have been made In 
medical education, the medical schools have never 
been without problems. Nor does it Appear likely 
that medical educators will ever be satisfied with 
either the progress or the product of medical 
educatibnt 

Supply of ^Ay/iViaar.— Shortly after V/pAd War 
11, when many phyddans were stHl in militaky serv- 
ice of were comp1etlng<thdr hospital training which 
had been interrupted by the war, a number of 
extreme predictions of anticipated shortage! of 
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phyiWini WW puMUhed. Th«w eUtmi h»w not 
10 f«r be«n borne out hy expeHence, 

There are, jood «»iom, howfv^r, /or believing 
tbkt the countty eouW «ie mofe phyildtni. Th* 
problem fAcini the tnedlell ichoolt ti to determine 
firit whftt th« reAiOQkble needi of the country for 
phyiWani »fe, 4od «cofld how they c»a •ceommo- 
dite eddWonri etudentt irJthottt 1 owtHnf the QtitHty 
of their foitruttionel progfiiai or their rfa«*tW' 
Ue problem U being met la whit would tppeer to 
..be tli« only prtctlal wty. The medleel ichooU ir« 
"tcceptinc the m«xlmum number of itudenu for 
which they h*ve ftdlWee, end, where expwiloa ti 
feeilble, they Are leeUng edditionel lubport to 
provide enUrjed ficUitlei. New medial l^ooli 
are being developed In t number of er^ii which are 
capable of but have not beeu providing facllltlet for 
medical education. In thli manner a progreeilve 
bcreate la the number of medical giidpatei li being 
achieved without the deterloretfon In the quality 
of medical education that would have been In- 
evitable If the ichooli had attempted to tncreate 
enrollment! ebnjptly. 

Unlike eorae eubjecti, medlctnf doe* not lend 
hielf to the type of expanilon that can be accom- 
pHihed by putting addWonal chair* la the bf.ck ol 
the datiroom and aiUng the tnitructor to tpeak « 
little louder. Before accepting addWonel •tudehti, 
a medical echool muit lecure additional laboratory 
•pace and equipment, hospital facllltlet, and trained 
teachert. Experience h« demonitrated that the 
time required for the Intelligent planning' and 
eiecutlon of such development* U meatured In year* 
and not In weeVi or month*. 

In addition to the expansion of exittlng school* 
that I* Uklng place, «eriou* consideration li being 
given to the establishment of new medical school* 
In several State*. It I* the opinion, therefore, of the 
mtlority of the medical profession and of the rocdlcel 
educators that no disturbing shortage of physician* 
I* in prospect. Medical educator* are ready and 
eager to cooperate In effecting any reasonable ex- 
pansion of the facilities for medical education ^at 
the public I* willing to support. ' ' 

Qualipi lw»r«rtof/.--^During World War 11 
practically no young men were permitted to lalte the 
training necessary for a career of teaching In « 
medical school. The shortage of trained personnel 
that resulted, when added to the relatively low salary 
scales prevailing in many schools, ha* made It diffl- 
cult for medical schools to* fill vacant or newly 




created position* on their teaching iU0f, 
difficulty that the tchooU are encounterlnf ItiJljj 
a lufflcleat number of well-quallfled lof^ 
emphislw* on* of the problem* that must hi 
In any attempt to expand the fadlitlei lor jp^ 
education. • 

fintntM fuppwtr-t^ii financial problee^; 
medical tchool* h*v« been glv«n much publk,. 
the pMt 7 year*. . A number of medial ichdMl! 1 
never enjoyed proper floanclel •\ipport, »nd[ T 
alt tchool* have had difficulty la iccurlag ad< 
fund* la recent year*. It t» beyond the * 
thU chapter to dUcut* thU problem la det 
aa be said, however, that the efforu of the 
on their own beh*U to secure additional fund*.! 
beea meeting with lacraslng "•ucce0 ifl 
parent unlveraltle* and the ppbllc generawj 
beea educated t^ understand the IchooU*; 

In WSO, twojclosejy related national organ( 
were formed "to raise f«ind« for tha mWit^ 
The NaUonal Fund for Medical Wmm' 
ha* a* It* obJecUil^e the securing of 
from tndu»try, *nd iht AmeriC*n,M«diC|l | 
Fot>nda\loa, eponiored l>y the AmMcIl,- 
A»»oct*aoa. to ral*e fund* (fort the mw 
fe**io(i. Thm two organlutloo* h*iv4 
r»lt^ more than 5 mllUoa dollar* *Iac« thelf 
Ing, and they look forward eventually t*^ 1, 
annual go»l of 10 mOllon dolUrt. .■j^S.^^ff^ 
Tmkini mtkiij and tfu ivttitutHm.'-W\^«M 
cem nbout enrollment* and financial problem* m 
tended to domloaie discussions of medical *auc*tf8|l 
In recent years, the more fundamental probl^^l 
teaching methods and ?he curriculum have bee« 
celvlng conUnulng study. Periodic rallgnment (^ 
the curriculum In medical education I* made ne^l 
*ary by three force* that are continually tti ^^l 
Advance* In medical knowledge which may \ti>t(^\ 
or decrease the relitlye Importance of various **| 
jects} changes In the form of medical practice suAii 
the Increased tendency toward speciallxatlon Mim 
further development of group practlcej and chswpll 
In the pattern of graduate medical education. F# 
ther, a* the amount of factual data Increase* lite- 
comes necessary either to lengthen the period of train- ] 
Ing or to discover more effective teaching methods, I 
There Is an Almost universal desire to reexam^ 1 
the curriculum and to determine if it Is meeting 
needs of the modem graduate. The emphasis glv# 
to and the method of presenting many of the st**** 
ard subjecu need to be reviewed. A numlxr of n«» ' 




lubjecti or old tubj«cti to y/iWh new importAtice h&l 
... ftcin%\y been aUiched ir« waiting to be evaluated 
itid iiilgned thdt proper ptaee in the €urriculum< 

Progreii bat beea mi4.e in several ichooU In Intro* 
4adlrit teaching Method! that are condudve to in^ 
^liiig the ittident^i initiative and hli capacity for 
Ifldepcndent work* However, probabl/ the moit 
lerlotti critlciim that can be naade of iDedlca) edaca* 
tioo At !t bii developed In thti countrjr <i that the 
wilUngneit of the medickl ichooli to grant the indk 
ttdual itudcQt more freedom b plannlog and exo- 
cntlug hli wotkhai not kept pace with the Increaiing 
cajp»iidt]r of the modem medic \t itudeat to accept 
luch reiponilbiUtjr, Altogether too much ipoon- 
feeding and minute lurveillance of itudenti survive 
for A discipline that attract* mature and serious 
students. 

The other fundamenul crittdsm which can be 
directed nt medical education today Is its fatlure^tlf 
^ost instances to stimulate the student to .viewVv 
medicir^e broadly in its relationship to the other coq« 
teme of man and society* So demanding and ab« 
sorbing is the study of medicine that !t Ii all too easy 
for the student to permit his thinking and interest 
to become Isolated from the past and present Strugs 
glee of man and society to advance spirituallyf cuU 
turaltyt economically! and politically* There Is good 
Evidence to indicate that the medical schools have 
an Important responiibllity to assist their itudenu 
more than they have in the past, to acquire a proper 
perepecdve of the role that medicine playi in assist^ 
-ing individuals and groups to achieve their destinies. 

SiUciion of miinis.^Th^Tt are few problems to 
which the medical schools are giving more attention 
than that of finding Improved methods for the setec^ 
tion of atudenta« Each school is continualty analyxr^ 
Ing Its own procedures/ A special committee of the 
Association of American Medical Colleges has had 
this subject under close study for several years* 
This commiii<^e is sponsoring the administration of a 
special aptitude test by the Educational Testing 
l^rvice and other research projects designed to dis- 
cover the most satisfactory techniques and criteria 
for the selection of students, The Importance of 
such studies can be determined from the fact that a 
reduction of only 1 percent in the percentage of fai|« 
ures In each entering class for the schools of the 
country ai a whole would represent a^ Increase In the 
annual number of graduates equivalent to the gradu*- 
^<*^g class of an average-sited medica^ school. 



Medleot ontj ^tte Medled Science Schools 

There are at preaent 74, fully approved 4«year 
medical school! and 6 approved ichooii of the batio 
medical iclencei In the United Sutee, la the fol^ 
lowing lilt the Indicate! ft basic medicfti acten^e 
!cKool« The number! after the name of each ichool 
indicate the studenu pursuing the IM degree and 
thMMeeklng advanced degree! for the year 1955^54, 
llie number! do not Include a total 6t 133 part-time, 
ipedaVand Irregular atudenu In 37 schoota* 

AtAtam 

t^ahrenlty of Alsbsaa Medl^^ CoSet^ »S, 7$ 
A^xayus 

Ualvt/sltr of Axksttias Scbool <4 Medidasb Sl>» 9 
CauroamA 
CoUeis p{ Msdlesl EriDieUits, 0 
8uaM UnWentty Sclioe) el Ktedids^ D7| t 
Uolvmltr of CaUfornh^Medlca) SctM), X»,U 
Velvtnltf of Southern Ctiiforaia Sdiool of Medldas^ 27l« 45 

CovoRADO y ; V 

Uolvmity of aiorsdo School of Medido^ 30^^ 

CpKiftcncuT 
Yste Ufltvmitx Stbod of MedicSoe, 30), lOe 

DtsmcT or CoiVKBU 

. Oeorseu^ Uatvenlqr School of Mdidosi 455| 41 
Georfs Waihieatoa UoWtrtttf School of Mdldoei $S0» UO 
BowsrdJtJolYenlty Cotleteof Mcdida^}99,0 . 

Gtoaou 

EiAOrr UnWentty School ol Med3ci&e» US» 10 
Mdicil CoUf^ of OcorflA* 50(f 1 

lUiHOtS 

ChlcA^McdicAl School, 280,0 - * 

Northwcitem Uolvcrtttx Medicd School, 53)^ iS 
St/itcb School o( Medietas of Loyolt UatvenUr, S9 
The Ufitveriitr of Chlc«^/Ttie School of Medicloe, itOt 12) 
Uolvertttx of IU|ooU;.Collegc of Medidoe, 667| 9) 

Ikouka 

Iftdiios^UntvenStr School of Medicine, 57S» 9 

Iowa '* * 

Suu UaWcnttyjDl lows Colless of Mcdldoct iS% W 
Kaksxs 

Ufltvcrilty oi*RiDi&i School of McdiclQe» 4S6^ IS 

XtNTUCET 

Ufttver i!ty of Loulivate School of Medidtie, 381| 16 .. 
Lovsiuira 

touhUoA Sute UoIvcritqr Schod of Medietas 44S; S 
ToUds UaWeiiSiy of Lotililtns School of Medtcloe, $16^ 49 

MxamiTD 

Johns HopVlM UnWefrity SchooUf MedJdne,W^ ♦ 
VnUtMtf of MtiytsAd School of Mcdlclae ead Collese of 
tliyticts&i lod Surg«O0f , 404f 5 
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Tulu Co»f |« M^aiol l<b^ 44», 17 

Ufllrenltyo! MicUfso Me<llal Sclioel» tU, l$9 
W»yM ValYeniqr CoU<|« of hMklAt, tn, W 

VoIwitQT «t Mlnoeiou Mcaioi School, iVK 1.140 . 
Kltuttum 
Uritcrtlv ol MliiUilppI School ol Mrf^^ 

MlMOVftS 

V8u ZxMih VfitTcrittr Sdbool of Medtaot, 49U 39 * 
Ualvmltr of Miiioori Sdiool o( MedlcUe,^ 85, 13 
W«iUfl|tod Uolverfttf Sckoot of Mtd{ck^ 3^ 

Oreiilitoii UAlvmltr School of Mt^tdoe, JOO, )1 
UiUvcnltjr of NebrtiU Cotlege of Medldp^ 344, > 

N«irH4iiMK0ai 

DArtmouth Medictt Scboot,^ ii^ 0 
NtwYoM 

AlUnx Mdiul Co)Ur«, 10 

Colu AbU UikWcntty Cotlete of Pkjriididt io<) Surtaoa*. 445. 2 

K«w York MeaScAl CoUcge, Plowef t d4 Fifth Areiitte Hoiplubb 
478,7 

New York Uolvewltr College of Mcdidoe, 530, 31 
StAU trolvtnltr of New York Downiutc Mdic^l Ceotcr, Ntw 
York,S7J,« 

Sme Ualye/flV of Ncir York Upiute Medial Center, 

Syrtcuie, 385, IS 
Udiventtr o( BulTilo School of Medlcbe, 279, 8 
Uolventtjr of Rochuur School of Medicine tod Denilitrr, 

280,96 

NOMH Caiouha 

Bowmio Guy School of MedidAC of W«kc Poreet Colteftt. 
200,6 

Duke UfilyertJty School of McdWttev 316^ 0 

Uoivertfty of North CiroHot School of Mediclae, 2W, SI 

K0XT« DiiCOTA 

UnSveriliy of North Dakota School of McdiciQe»* 7(^ 10 
Oaio 

Ohio StJte mUtnltf CoHcge of MedJcJoe, 575, 1« 
Untverihx o( Cincinnati Cottege of MtdlcS&t, 352, 44 
Watertt Reiem UalvenJir School of Medicine^ 335, 33 

OCUBOUA 

t/olveriity of OUthomA School of Medicine, 38(^35 
Oitscoir 

UalveriSty of Oregoi^ Medical Schoj)), 367, )3 



PttntsnvAiru 

H&bQimiBft Medlc4 CoUen loa Hoi|ittil of mUdtl|iL 

Jeffmoa MedtcAt Cotleftof FhBadelphU, 666^ 28 
Tcmpje Uftttin{tr School of Medleioo, 516, 89 
Ufltventty of P(ft&iytv&&l& School of Medktoo, 503, 73 . 
UfUvenlty of Pitt«bur|h School of Me^tMoe, ill, 19 
Wottio'i Medical Colie|« of f eima^AbU, l8l« 0 i 

Puttro Rioo ^ 

Uotrtfiitr of INtem Rko, School of Me4ldat--8cl»oc)'L 
Troplat Mcdtdfti, 184,^ » 

Sowa CaIouiu y 1 

Medical Coitete ol SoQtk CtroUfts 275, 15 

Sow DiKOTA > I 

UolTenitr of South Dakou School of Medical Sdeooea,^ 6]^)| 

Taimtain 

MehAnr Medical CbDcft^ 257» 3 
Ualvcnltr of Te&oeiaeo Collet^ <A Medide^ 750, 63 
Vaoderbnt Unlreralty Sdiool of Medidoe, 206, 14 

Tuuu 

Baylor UalYefittrCoIteit of MedWn*^ 358, 24 , 
Southweitera MedJctl ScVool of the tjolverilty of T«<ai, 39t t| 
Uolvcfflty of Teui School of Mcdidoe, 599, 23 - ' 

IhAt 

UoIvenS^ of Uuh ScM of MedJdae, 198, #1 
VfAiioirr 

Uttlrcrtlty of Venaofti Colleta of MedJdM, 189, 10 
Vaoim 
Medical Cotleit of VUflala, 372, 13 
Unlvwliy of VirfloU Sdipol of Medtdne, 292, S 

WA»aiNOto)t 

Unlverilty of WaiMnftoo School of MedJdoe, 287. 65 
Wait VcnotKu 

^ Weit Virginia Unlveritty Sdkool of Medldoei* 61, 1 
WiKONinr 

Marquette UfiWtrtlty 8choc4 of Medldne, 391, 25 
UotYertSty of WUcooato Medical School 318, 74 

Total eorollmeaii 
la couriei for the M. D/degreet 
Meo............„......._......„.._.,..._ 26,7351 

Womeo l^SM 

Toul ag,3M 

lo eoufteifor advanced degreea.,......, 3,911 



Grind total... 33,140 

In addition to the figurei Above> the Univcraity of 
Californft At Lot Angeloi, wUh only 3 clasaei la 
medicine, enrolled 85 men and 6 women, and the 
tJntveriity of Miami School of Medicine, with only 
2 cUssea in medicine, enrolled 59 men and 8 women. 
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Music 

BY ROBERT A, 



Education 



MOST COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES !a 
the United Sutcs offer cducailori In muilc, 
much of U chatiicurUea by high tundaidi o( 
McelUnce. Orcficitrai, bands, chorusci, « cappelU 
choln, operatic and chamber groupi—all arc com- 
monly found In the United Statei college or univer* 
rity* Intensive training for a professional career in 
music \% readily available In the college or conserva- 
tory. Advanced studlea Jn theoryi history of music, 
and composition are found Jn numerous graduate 
schools. Thousands of teachers and supervisors are 
trained annually to meet the demands, of a broad 
music program in public and private schools and 
• colleges. The church musician finds an ever- 
increasing provision for his preparation In many 
institutions. These extensive music activities have 
focused attention on universities and colleges as the 
pi'ovlders of leadership in the field of music* 

Tha Music Profession 

A sizable number of persons are engaged In the 
music profession, (See table 36.) From the data 
available it appears that the profession as a whole 
haa not been growing rapidly In recent decades. 
However, certain segments in the field of music, 
notably music education from preschool through 
college and university, have grown appreciably 
within the last quarter century. 

The variety of opportunities for performing 
musicians Is great, but the number of musicians who 
can subsist on earnings from music is comparatively 
\ smalK Symphony orchestras and a few ballet and 
opera companies provide employment for instru- 
mental musician* who supplement their incomes by 
occasional work in musical comedy, o|)crcttas, or 

♦DcaD,SchoololF5n6andApplIcdArU,Bo$tonUnlv€f$ity. Dr. 
Oiozic IS chaitmap, Editorial Bo4t<J» A/viir EdtuctcN /curntfi. 
He hai been director of music educaijon in a number of public \ 
ichool syitems, trtcludlng those of Spoltane, W^ib,/ OaMandt 
CaVif., and Evansion, 111., and be baJ also icrved a$ chauman of 
ibc Department of Nfu«ic Kducatiorti School of Mwc, N?ortl& 
wtiterft Unlvcriiiy. 
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other musical shows. Radio and televliion orehe 
traa offer limited employment Tht growth of l 
orchestral in smaller cities throughout the jc$^l|^ 
hat afforded new opportunities but not sufActeVt/l 
a rule, to do away with the need for sopplenjenj 
employment from teaching or other professionally^ 
Many musicians find semipermanent work In 4^ 
bandi and orchestras* The opportunities^ to 
concert field or operatic stage are extremely lltt 
despite the number of singers who aspire to ;|| 
careers. An expansion of these opportunitt# 
been provided through television, ;i4t^ 
Churches 'employ a large number of bf|4g| 
choirmasters, and singers. The minister ^ff^ 
found In many churches Is a well-tralncd Mi 
and, in many southern and western cHtes 
larly, receives an excellent salary. - 

Conducting offers 4 limited field of opp< 
to a highly speclalited group. In former ;3^|i 
conductor! for major musical organtxaUons 
secured from abroad. At present numerpw!i-| 
portant conducting posts are held by men 
cetved their training In this country. 



Table 36.— Musicians ond wwite Uochcfi In iht Untlsd 
»tporttd by ihtDtctnMolCtnmi 1570-1950, 



Ytu 


Nomber 


Yetr 


Number 




Numbtf 


1870.... 
1880.... 
1890.... 


16,170 
30.477 
62 155 


1900... 
1920... 


M, 174 
139 310 
130;26J 


1930... 
1940... 
1950... 


ill 


Source 


; BuftJU of the Ceniui. , 







Composition, writing and arranging for radi^ 
television, movies/ recording, arranging for dancl 
bandi or for school band$ and orchestras, newspap^ 
criticism, the music librarian, music pubHsMn|; 
music merchandising, and music therapy arc vari# 
areas of the profession for which an education || 
music may prepare. ' ^ ^| 
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'rh« vlrtuoio whoi« lntere« ll primarily In per- 
fdffnlng and thd tr«lntng of ptrtomm U aitricud 
fb i mwMc ichool or c0n«fVAtory or to th< e««bllih* 
?eiit of Ml own pHv*w etudlo-or both. The per* 
foftnlrtg *rtltt In ht» lat«r yari gcncrtlly turfti to 
leichlng Ai a mcf ni of livelihood or continued pro- 
feiilon*! tntereit M«ny lymphony muslcUni, art- 
«hool tcachcfii and ch\»rch mujlctani wppte* 
0ttii their Income by maintaining a private atudto. 

Doubtleai the |;reateit number of vocatloQai op* 
■pcrtunltle* for thti musician exUt In teaching.' The 
iJded compensation! of Income certalntyi domeitic 
ttlbilStyt retirement benefits, and deilri'^te environ* 
^ent have greatly Increased the suture of this pro« 
jeiiiooa} activity during the past 30* years. Since 
0\usl^ Is commonly accepted ai an Integral part of 
ibe chtld'a education^ teacher demand pyramids 



US 



MTNA holds an^nua] meetings and Is concerned witk 
prohJemi related to the private music teacher, musle 
In schools and colleges, community muilc, and ft* 
search In numerous fields. It has exerted conildef. 
able Influence in muilc teaching through Its perma^ 
nent committee organliatloni. The proceeding! 
furnish Invaluable records of the musical develop* 
ment In the country. AmticnH MusU Tmht Is 
Issued five times annuatty. 

The Music Educator! National Conference 
(MENQi founded In 1907 as the Music Supervisor! 
National Conference, has afforded leadership !n the 
development and formulation of music instruction 
In the public schools and colleges of the United States, 
The conference functions as a national organisation 
yn\\\ 6 dMslonli 47 afliliated State units, and several 
auiiliary and associated organizations. National 
and divisional conventions are held biennially In 



jmilarly to that of school enrollments. Thus, tbe,^^ alternate years. State unlu hold at least one annual 



|teatest opportunity lies In the elementary schpol; ^ 
lod diminishes toward the college level. Con^ 
tersely^ increased preparation of the teacheri parties 
ttUrly at the advanced graduate level, tends to 
{nvert the pyramid of supply, creating a surplus of 
teachers aspiring to positions In higher education. 

State departments of education require the public 
ichool music teacher to prepare himself In educa* 
tlonat philosophy, teaching processes, and growth 
ftfid development o{ the child, as well as in his 
musical art; Private schools generally are not held 
xo such certification requirements. The bacca« 
laureate is commonly required with course stipuia-^ 
lion for a teaching certificate, buCmany Stales issue 
temporary certificates on lower requirements. 

Advanced degrees are usually necessary for obtain* 
lifg administrative positions or instructing academic 
ifid theoretical courses at the college level. In 
applied areas, professional proficiency and successful 
nperlence remain as principal criteria for employ* 
tntnti Certain Stale institutions, however, because 
of the necessity for standardization of procedures for 
fttermtning faculty promotion, salary schedules, 
and tenure by Slate legislation, have estabHsKcd 
advanced study and degrees as objective criteria. 

Oiganlzonons of Muiicians; Ptjbllcallorjs^ * ' 

The grOTVth of the profession of musici particularly 
Aose segments which concern hSgber education, la 
'odicated by the coincident rise of professional organ- 
*ia^ons and the literature of.the. profession. Earliest 
such organizations was the Music *J'cac)ier$ Na- 
uonal Association (MTNA), founded m 1876. ^Vht 



meeting* TTie growth of th^ conference has been 
rapid, consisting at present o/ almost 25,000 mem- 
bers, and its influence has been notable In setting 
insttuctionat patterns, raising tho standards for 
music instruction, establishing adequate equipment 
standards, defining methods of credit for music study, 
advancing instrument siudy, correlating school and 
college programs, and promoting interest tn com-- 
munity music as well as international relations and 
understanding through music. The Music Edutmts 
JoutmI Is issued 6 times yearly. Until 1940 year- 
books vvere publishedi The first issue of the Journal 
of Hfuarch in Music Education vfSit released in the 
spring of 1953. Serving as the Depanment ol Music 
Education of the National Education Associatloni 
the conference maintains an office in VVashington, 
D. G| as well as its national headquarters in CJjicago. 

The American Musicological Society (AMS) U an 
organization for the advancement of research in the 
various fields of music, Organized in 1934, the 
society is divided into regional chapters which hold 
regular meetings at which papers of musicological 
iaterest are read. Th^ Journal of th Amfriccn 
Musitological SocieiyA^ }^nh\h\xti t^^ 

The National Association for Teachers of Singing 
(NATS), founded in 1944, has contributed signifi* 
cantly in helping to guide cvirricislum developments 
in vocal instruction. Especially of benefit is the 
clarification of fundamental nims and procedures In 
voice jramitig, estab!!$hij)cnt of codes of ethics, and 
the compilation of teaching literature of a high qual* 
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Uyi NATS iponsori nattonal and iccttonal me^ttngi 
cvndi lummcr worlcihopi. 

The NatlonJil AisocUtlon for Muitc Th<r«py 
(NAMT) wm organhcd In 19S0 to coordinate the 
wide actlvltJci and research In ihls vital area. Pub* 
itcationi are liiued by the association. 

Although not Ai closely associated with the coUegei 
ai the above*named organlzattonsi the American 
Guild of OrganJtts exerts t great influence on musical 
standards and accomplishments of organtsti tn the 
United States* Examinations covering pfr/ormance 
and general knowledge of music are given for the 
certificates of associate (AAGO), and fellow (FAGO). 
The guild is subdivided irito numerous chapters 
which meet regularly and administer examinations* 
The Diapason Is the ofBcial magazine for the guild* 

As a result of the first International Conference 
on Music Education, which was held (n Brussels, 
Belgium, in midsummer 1953, an international 
Society of Music Education was formed. This 
organization has as its alms the exchange of philos- 
ophies, objectives, and materials in music teaching, 
the furtherance of understandings and relationships 
through music, and the projection of further inter^ 
national conferences. 

Development of Music in Hlsher E<}tieatlon 

Music was relatively late tn entering the currlcu^ 
lum of the American college. Although there are 
numerous records of musical activity in early col!eges» 
the first professorship announced in music was in 
Obcriin College In 183S— a "Professorship of Sacred 
Music.'* The Harvard Musical Association was 
established in 1837, although the Pierian Sodality 
(which still flourishes at Harvard) was founded as 
early as 1808. The first recorded bachelor's degree 
in music was that given by Boston University in 
1876, The gap of 200 years from the founding of 
Harvard College (1636) to the earliest recognition of 
music in higher education is understandable when 
colonial living conditions and the Old World influ-^ 
cnccs on American education are considered. There 
was (ililc place for music in these fir^t instflnttons 
wliich were largely prototypes of English or contU 
ncntal schools. > 

The numerous forces nffcctlng higher education, 
however, predestined its institutions to a character- 
istically different role both in 5copc and inflncnce. 
Among these forces were fhc pioneers of niu/ical 
education nnd tlic so;:*et!cs dedicated to its future. 
After 1870, rnnsic professorships and dcp:\rtjnents of 
music >vcre established in several of the leading 



colleges^ and numeroui conservatories were fottiil 
From 1870 to the present^ establishment of unlv^i 
schools of muilc has been nationwide. K{i 
departments constitute an Integral division of 
liberal arts college^ and noted musicians have 
appointed to professional chairs^ lndlcatln| 
recognition of music Instructloni 

A coordinate development In the early yeirj 
tWs century was the attention given to tea 
preparation in the field of muste« Although mi 
tnstrujstlon had begun In the public schools of Boi 
as early as 1838 and had spread rapidly to 
cities throughout the United SuteSj training 
music teacher ^vas suppHed by conventions 
institutes sponsored largely by various book 
lishing concerns. These companies contnbo 
stgnificantly to the remarkable growth of early c^i 
and supplied traiotng not to be found In the coll 
of that day. As the public school music pro^i 
xjxpanded, the need for* Increased emphasis 
teacher training and the responsibility for as$um}i 
leadership in this vital area became evident Cou 
in music pedagogyi methodSi and materials 
added to the college curriculumi and teacher tral 
departments were organized. 

In the present centuryi music has risen steadily ^1 
place of equal status with other subjects in the l!^ 
arts curriculum. Most of the 1,400 or more coll 
accredit courses in musicj and adequate recognttioa 
given in both undergraduate and graduate degti 

Surveys end Studies 

The status ^nd progress of education in music i 
been the subject of several studies and surveys.* 
of the earliest of these was made by Rose Yont 
1916 and reported as Tht Status and Falue of MuiU 
Eiucclion} It described the development of 
in the public schoolsi normal schools^ universities si 
colleges, land extension work. 

A bulletin entitled Puseni Sims of Music hsin 
lion in CcfUga and Ifx^k Schcoh^ 1919-20 was p\i 
lishcd by the U. S. Bureau of Education fn 191 
'Ilie study WAS made by a joint committee of thf 
educatlon^^l organJ/vitions. It reported that 2 
colleges and unjvcrfitics allowed some credit in ttwii 
toward the academic degree, 87 of them allow! 
more than 20 scmcstcf hours of such credit* 

Owing to the great concern which developed p\ 
college entrance credits, the RcsearC^i Council of t 
^fnsIc Supervisors National Conference made - 
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jriveiifgAclon which m$ reported In ii the 
$uft^ V Coltft^ Sntranu Cu4iis and CcUfii Cmw 
f4 Musif,^ It preiented information on the o(fertn$i 
l^inttite in the inititxitloni of higher education* 

A^tudy of muiic in 30 colleges and unlverlltlet wai 
i^ide poiiible In 1932 through a grant from the 
C«rnegte Corporation. Thii Investigation for the 
j^iiocUtton of American Collegei led to the reporti 
C^lUt^ Musit^ prepared tn 1935 by Randall Thbrnp^ 
ioii, director of the study,? 

Aitoctottori of Muite Schoofs 

The National As$octatton of Schools of Music 
(KASM) consisting of schools of collegiate grade was 
formed In 1924 to encourage closer relationships 
yaonz school* of mustc and to establish programs of 
operation with various educational associations 
Mi^hlch xlirectly or indirectly affected the cause of 
music. Annual meetings are held for the oflficlal 
ftpresentatives of the associat ion* As of Dcceiubci^ 
1952 the Association had 179 full members, 23 associ- 
ate members, 8 juntor college members, and 1 
preparatory school member. 

Accredltolfon , 

Since the National Association of Schools of Music 
Tcas formed, it has served as the principal accrediting 
igcncy for schools of music and a limited number of 
junior colleges and preparatory schools. With a 
membership of over 200 schools, the NASM main-* 
tains high professional standards through its ac- 
crediting and annual evaluation, has established a 
code of ethics, and suggests minimum curriculums 
(or undergraduate and graduate degrees; Criteria 
used in determining eligibility for membership relate 
to equipment, faculty, organization, student body, 
curriculum, and actual teaching results. 

Regardless of the flexible standards of the National 
Association of Schools of Music, departments of 
music associated with teachers colleges have en- 
countered considerable dilRculty in music accredita* 
tion- The American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Kdi^cation (AACl'E) has maintained a 
t^'orlnng relationship with the NASM. Within the 
past several yea^s a cooperative committee of the 
NASM, AACTE, and the Music Educators National 
Conference have jointly presented new standards 
»nd scheduler for evaluation of the music education ' 
turriculums. These standards have given a bal* 

'TuMi'ihed by iJie Kattoail Bure»u for \\t AJvAtj<C£nct)t of"Nfu<i«, Ntit 
twV, M. Y., 

• Kbliil>f4 bjf xU UuinxWtti Conf *tjy, Kt>f York, 1^)5. 
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jnced emphasis to adequate, attainable, and deslf 
able atcompllshmenta in muste areas, as well at In 
the liberal arts and professional education areas. 
Recently the National Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education has been formed, representing the 
principal interests in teacher education. It Is ex. 
pected to assume the accrediting functions now being 
performed by the AACrE, 

Schools ohd Bnrollmenft 

^ In the school year 4952-53, 671 institutions of 
higher education tn the United State* conferred 
earned degrees In music. Such degrees are offered 
in four types of Institutions. 

\^ Prcfasional schools or tonsitpmriss.^Vtoh^ 
sjonal schools of music or conservatories offer exten* 
sive work embracing a considerable variety of courses, 
undergraduate and graduate. Inasmuch as most 
such schools are parts of major universities or col- 
leges, there Is also provision for a concentration in 
music by the liberal arts student who wilhes to re- 
ceive the bachelor of arts degree. In most schcols a 
master^s degree program is available, Schools rcpre* 
scntatJve of this type are: Yale University, Obcrlin 
College, University j)f Illinois/University of Michi- 
gan, Boston University, Northwestern University, 
and University of Rochester (Eastman School of 
Music). Conservattfries offering varied courses are: 
JuilHard School of Music, Chicago Conservatory, 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, and the New 
England Conservatory of Music. 

2.^ School ojjinf cris,---h department or division of 
music in a college or departn^ent of fine arts offers 
opportunities for professional concentration in most 
major curriculums in music. Such organizations tire 
found at th<^ $tatc University of Iowa, Drake Uni* 
vcrsity, University of Kansas, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, to name but a few. The professional 
degree or the bachelor of fine arts may be conferred, 

i. Teacksfs ro/Z^^A— The teachers college offera 
specialization in music with concentration in peda- 
gogical and educational concepts as well as in applied 
areas. Academic requirements are heavy, and in 
many States a fifth year is being added to the pro^ 
gram for depth and background/ State colleges in 
New York, Illinois, and CaJJfornia arc typical. 

4. Liberal arts ^o//^|;<r.— Departments of music in 
liberal arts colleges offer the diversified curriculums 
of the professional school, but generally with fewer 
hours of music credit and a greater number of liberal 
arts courses. Most have developed a fairly extensive 
range of subjects in music history, ilicory, and applied 
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music leading to degrees, More than 80 percent of 
degrees In music are conferred by schools of this 
type. Only a few of these schools can be Indicated « 
Brown University, University of California, Cornell 
University, Hunter College, Occidental Colle^, 
New York University, Wellesiey College. 

Data on enrollments In schools and departments of 
music are incomplete! such data as are available for 
recent years are shown in table 37. 

A<fmhslon Requtremenfs 

Students normally may enter the professional 
music school or college directly from high school* 
Academic requirements for admission vnually stipu- 
late graduation from an accredited high school or its 
cqmvalent* Aminimumof IS cicdits is assumed, and 
the National Association of Schools of Music recom- 
mends that these include 3 units of English,' 2 in 
foreign laiiguage, 1 in mathematics, 1 in science or 
history, and 8 in elective subjects. Five elective 
units must be in academic subjects; the remaining 
units may be in music or other subjects. 

A knowledge of elementary theory in music suffi- 
cient for admission to the first-year theory courses Is 
desirable, and entrance requirements in applied 
music have been recommended by the National 
Associatfon of Schools of Music. Although other 
entrance requirements are not uniform, many schools 
fcqnirC'chAraclcr references, scKoUstic profile, audi- 
tion, psychological and aptitude tests, and health 
records. Some schools require music aptitude and 
achievement tests, although the latter are used 
chiefly for course sectioning or cslftblishing advanced 
standing. With the commendable cKpansion of the 
secondary school conrs<^ to jnclutle theoretical sub- 
jects in music ami the increase in preparatory depart- 
ments, the student is somcvimcs proficient enough to 
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proceed (mmedlitcly to advanced courses* 
same Is true In applied music* 

Admission to advanced standing for work u| 
In other colleges Is permitted throughout the coui J 
DifncuUles arise la such irtnifen partlcuUr^;: 
entrance to an accredited school from one W 
not accredited. Even within membership 
NASM, no school li obliged to Accept without 
nation the music credits from another tnitltutlo^' 
applied muslci advanced standing may be gly 
tentatively tftcr examination, In transfer cates,| 
such standing must be conBrmed by advanced st 
!n residence In the same field. In academie 
theoretical subJectSi substantiation eiamlnsi) 
generally are given for work taken in nonacct^ 
institutions to Insure knowledge of subject 
baste to the curriculum, 
Profaitonol Currlcijlom and Deques 

In earHcr :^ears, courses in music were itti 
theoretical aha historical. Such courses were 
sidered a part of a cultural education, diiclp^ 
suitable for higher learning* Instruction In prac* 
music was considered outside the province of 
college, Extracurricular activities provide^ 
music ItiiStructlons most of the colleges oflered 
few courses* In the late l?th century, as the n^t 
of colleges increased and the changing philQiopj^ 
allowed tlectives and enrichment subjects, mi, 
courses became more numerous^ and graduaUy^| 
music major was established. 

Most currlctilums in music consist of a b^laii;^] 
selection of courses from the following areast 
arts courses, music history and literature, theory 
composition, pracllcal or applied musici and proffj 
istonal training courses (education, techniques, pej|j|j 
gogy, materials). Academic credit toward degi[<^l 
may or may not be given for choruses/cholrs, orc^| 
tras, opera classes, bands, and ensembles, 
selection of courses from these S areas to form I j 
course of study depends on the desired csrc^llj 
degree sought, or the typeof school offering the coo ri*,l 
Various professional courses arc offered thFOvjjVl 
out the country j the major in appUcd music cohcWm 
trates in the applied courses in preparation for a pro-. 
Jcs^ional career as a performer, e, g., concert artist Of 
member of a symphony orchestra. Thorough d!sd* 
pttnc is gained through basic musicianbiup, 
through theory and lileraturc courses in mutic, (^m 
in most schools there arc minimum rcqulrcmcuU la 
liberal arts. The majors in composition, in thcoi/i 
and in church music arc commonly ofTcrcd with obM- 
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icheoU » p«p»rAtory c^urw for grtduate itudy to 
tfOilcologyi the mnjor In wuilc edoc»Hon proyldei 
*rofe«lon*l tr*lnln« «• » in\)»W»n and ti teacher la 
ichooU and eoltegei with concentrAtloni In voc*l or 
loitfOaeottl fleldi, or both; mtjofi In op«rA tod con. 
iuctJoj «re offered occ«»loQ»Uyf «fld « recept major 
tfl»tltuted by «ome collegei ti that of muitc theripy. 

Moit of theie profetttonal undergraduate curriea« 
lofflt require 4 yean for completion and lead to the 
prof«((1(>n*l degreeis bachelor of rnuatc, bachelor of 
iou»lc education (or ichool mutic), or bachelor of 
ictence In muilc education. 

Some current uenda evident In. the organlMtlon 
%tA content of undergraduate currlculumt aret (1) 
broadening of all ntuile curriculum to ioctude more 
of th^ general culture and background coursei, with 

J co^npenjatory lemnlng of tpecialized tkiU an^rA< these, at least 37 have conferred the degree and have 



Iti mote academic telatlve*. Tbe- gridiiallSSW^ 
hai almo»t reluctantly given ground la peTOhaM^'^-: 
doctoral conferment In muilc <Se«tal)le 38.) ttfr^'=^'' 
lafe to aitume that there are extant at leait 4S0 or" 
SCO docbraVei ihir have been awarded In muilc or 
In « related area where mutlo wai tied ai a theili 
anlgnmfnt. An exact figure Ii dlfflcvU to determine ■ 
becau»« many muticla&i have written In auch fleldi 
ai piychology, anthropology, and htttory, to name 
but a few. More than 375 .the«ei have been written 
in the area of muile. Thii number doei not take 
Into account the degreea for which diiiertatlona were 
written ouulde the mutic field. 

In pait yean, no leii than 6$ inatitutioni have 
cataloged or conferred the doctoral degree or peN 
mltted theaet In the area of muiic At pretent, at 
leait 49 schooU Uit the degree or have inlUated 
plant for inclusion of the doctoral curriculum. Of 



ucbn!qu6 subjects; (2) &n undersundlng of the xle- 
velopmenul approach In music teaching with an em« 
phasis upon the attitudes and feeling-tone of thi 
class; (3) increased emphasis on functional aspects of 
iA\jisIC| including the use of {ndigeAOus» folIe» and popu^ 
tar rnuilc and the use of musk (a therapy and {a 
ipecia) education! and (4) recognkton of technolog!^ 
cal advancesi particviiarly la audiovisual resources* 

The numbers of earned degrees awarded }a music 
la various recent years are shown In table 58» 

Oroduote Study L^odinj io Advanced Desrm 

As a discipline compatible with advanced degree 
tenets, music has emerged much more slowly than 



active programs In force, Pres\jmably,theVemaIning 
12 schools have accepted candidates. 

Although other degfees are awarded, the doctor of 
philosophy is the most commonly sought of the 
doctoral degrees In music. It probably is also the 
most widely rcnognlzed. The doctorate in education 
has been cataloged by 18 Institutions And normally 
requires $ years from the baccalaureate for comp!e« 
tlO0| as docs the doctorate In philosophy, Basic 
differences are found in language requirementa and 
the type of thesis for the two degrees* The cur^ 
riculum for the doctorate in education normally re- 
quires more hours In education and fewer tn other 
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cogriatei. Tha Nfttlonat Aiioctitlon of Schooli of 
Music hai mado ipedfic rccommcndatloni for the 
doctor of philosophy In mu$fc In the arcai of mu»N 
cotonr, eompoittion, theory, and mu$lc education. 
.. ..^^^^^^^^^^^^^ found more rarely arc the ^loctor of 

fine artl (Df F« A.)* the doctor of tacrcd muilc 
(D; S. and the doctor of mustc (Mui* Doc,). 
In 1952, the NASM approved the awarding of the 
earned doctor of mus!c ai a professional degree In 
I « muslci lubjeet to condition determtned by the 
I Gradoate Studlei Commisslo;) of the aasoctatlon. 

Before thii date, Uie docto? of music degree in 
America had been solely an honorary award. 
Poifcoltast EducoHon Not Leadtng fo Des'e^s 

Slimmer music study hat been an {ntegral part of 
university tummer courses since before the turn of 
the century. Affording advanced study, professional 
improvement, and ctudy under noted directori and 
leadera in music, summer terms constituU!^ W jnajor 
resource for the teacher In particular* Evening 
collegei and extension courses of most urtiverslties 
aiiord similar opportunUles duriag the school year~ 
classes in history or enjoyment of mustc, techniques 
and methods of teaching, or requested in-service 
classea for specific groups. Some unlveralties oflcr 
radio program study through theJr broadcasting 
facUiUei* Recently expeHmental ut^ 
grams have been initiated. With expanding edu* 
catlonal television channels, doubtless numeroui 
music programs will be developed for this medium 
of communication. 

ConenI PfobUmi * 

Administrative, financial, ^f^d professional in- 
volvements, conflicting educational philosophies, and 
the need for constant evaluation create situations In 
higher education which call for persistent and 
straightforward consideration by faculties, admlnis* 
trators/and professional organizations. 

Sftt</<n(/.~Thefe U great need for Improvement 
in the selection of studenta who prepare for the 
music profession* Early Identification of potential 
musicians and music teachers Is most desirable. 
A reexamination of scholarship and aptitude testing, 
audition procedures, and placement examinations-— 
undergratluate and graduate should be made by 
the college. There is also need for developing better 
and more compfchcnsJvc student pcrsojincl programs* 
Th cuTficvhi^^ — ^Thc problems of cnrrtculum con- 
^ tent arc acute and complex in music* In the college, 

divergent viewpoints exist concerning the balance 
in the music curriculum between liberal arts subjecia 
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and professional courses, between generaj and ipiti 
fields. Within the muiIc profession there are dtv^ 
attitudes regarding the balance between the thej>f| 
leal and historical aublects jnd th e yerfoy nytli 
flre«rb"SfweHlhe aca^cm^^ the appj{e4 ^el4| 
Others are concerned with the distribution of eoUi§|, 
which train for broad musicianship and tKose wh!;^ 
are prerequisite to a career In teaching«*coui^ 
b education and liberal arti required for Stl' I 
certification, In technlqueii methods, and materiaKl 
Another concern Is that Involving the place^ 
music In the program of general education, On tO 
one hand there Is an awareness that music scho^ 
give Umlted attention to extradepartmental muiil 
actlvltlea which couM contribute much to genet^l 
education; on the other hand there is a recognitif|i| 
that because of Intense apecIaUiatlon, Interdl^l 
plinary rc!atlonshtpa and understandings are X9i\^\ 
included in the music curriculum. Music graduat^l 
generally are Inadeqiiately prepared to functiort jij 
the program of general education/ j 

Vocational OpportunUles materially affect tliji I 
content of many curriculum!* Because of emploi^| 
ment limitations In the professional music careei^J 
many applied curriculum! include courses In pcds^l 
gogy which might assist a teacher In organl^lnjj || 
private atudio while establishing a career in pcrforcMI 
ance. The recent appearance of tha opera workshoj^ I 
in the college curriculum has afiorded opportunitl^ I 
for talented atngcrs to perform operatic roles, stu^f I 
dramatic techniques, and learn a wide ranged] 
operatic literature. The vitality of this movemeaU 
has enlisted support In many areas and gives indici* I 
tion of becoming a dynamic Influence In the colle^ 
and community^ Capable diraclors of such wortj 
shops are In great demand. 

Expanding enrollment In public schools, together 
with financial stability and professional stature Ifl 
the teaching profession, has created an extensive de- 
mand for music teachers- Inasmuch as the musSel 
program now in effect in many public schools de* ' 
mands thoroughly trained musician-teacher, cok 
lege music curriculum planners ate becoming aware 
more than ever of the cultural and educational po% 
tenrial of the teaching profession. Former attitude! 
of condescension ail mere tolerance of the teacher>^ 
training program b/ faculties and adminisliatOri 
are being replaced by undcrstrtnding and cnthusiaslif 
cooperation in the strengthening of the program, 

Musicianship, — Development of basic musician- S 
W\p is a major concern in most schools of musl^ 
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-a rightly will continue to be lo* Today the muilc 
Jeichcf li required to meet far more eiacttng itand^ 
!^di thin In prevloai yean, but the mutkal accom* 
bliihment It currently far from Ideal, Many lehooli 
irfe^«'S«SR^^ provlilon-' 
for wore comprehcnilve muitcal InttrucUori and ex- 
P^rtencet rather than through an increa$e In courtei 

tachtng methods and technique* 

pftpdraiion /or i^lUgi uathing.^^-^^ holder of a 
doctoral d^^ree In muilc almost ^variably finds 
|il0)ie)( associated with the teaching profession* It 
|i desirable therefore that preparation of the grad« 
liite student for his eventual educational ser\ice 
receive particular attention. Some Institutions pro< 
vide courses which tre designed to acquaint the 
graduate student with bis role AS a college or uni- 
versity fnstructori but at present no graduate 
(urriculum professes to Include a substantial listing 
of courses with such design In the area of music. 71 \| 

|?//r4frfc,-^Rcscarch studies In music are pursued 
{0 varying degrees In the institutions of higher edu- 
caiiom They are of three types. Some of them 
«re essentially studies In music; they deal with ana* 
tytations of formal structure and the history of music 
and music literature. Unfortunately, opportunities 
for this type of research In music are too rare in 
schools in the United States. Other studies arise out 
of such (lelds of Investigation as anthropology^ litera- 
ture^ psychology! and music. Studies of folk music 
icrve as examples* 

The recent adoption of graduate degrees in music 
education is resulting in research studies in that 
field. Current undertakings are largely Inquiries on 
practices and extent, with some evaluation. 



MusU and hUfMtional r//(jr/ow,-The subject of 
muilc and nternatlona! relaUons hM live Interest 
on every college and university campus In the United 
States. Practically every college and university has 
'some-itudents-or vlimnTTfSfeW^^^^ 
countries. Whether or not these itudenu or pro* 
fessori are musicians by profession. t}.ey can usually 
bring to campus actlvIUea InformaUon about, and 
demonstrations of, musto In their countriea. 

Serious studies are underukea la courses on music 
of other countries-LaUa America, Africa, Far Easti 
India, etc. What is too often neglected Jn college 
and university courses dealing with muslo and Inter- 
national relations Is serious consideration and la« 
vestlgatiOQ of music as a factor In peace and under*' 
sunding among peoples of the world* 
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NURSING U the largeH of the he^tlth profcistoni 
to thU couatry. The mlUblllty of profe»* 
ilonai and other nur«lng per»onnel to number and 
quality eufBctent to meet national ncedi U an im^ 
portant factor In the health of the cUlzenl. To the 
educational tystem of the Nation falls respoMtbU^^^^ 
for educating tWi large group of ewntial health 
pereonnel. The educational system for professional 
nursing Includes some schools which are parts of 
colleges and unlversttles and others Which are single- 
purpose educational institutions opcraied^prlmarily 
by iiospUats. 

Nursing Services and Personnel 

The nursing services demanded by the people of 
this country have expanded greatly^ particularly In 
the last decade. Many more patients go to hospitals 
for care and many more people are being reached by 
public health services than formerly. The^^^^^ 
health programs for Industrfat and agricuhura) 
workers, given additional recognition during World 
War II, has created new fields of employment* 

Expansion of demand Is not only quantitative but 
aUo qualitative. The phenomenal advances of 
medical science are brought to people by nurses who 
must possess understanding of biological and phys- 
ical sciences a S well as skills in employing intricate 
therapeutic measures requlring close observation* 
Modern health work calls for a wider acceptance of 
psychological principles In almost every kind oi 
therapy. Attention is given to prevention of dis-^ 
cases and to keeping healthy as well as to curing 
illnesses, RcsponsibiUty for care of patients extends 
through the period of rchabiUiation— social, voca- 
tional, and physical. Some methods of care require 
the participation of patients and families in treat- 
ment -witness early ambulation and rehabiUtalion 
of iKe patient with polio. Community health with 

♦Chtef nurse officer, Public Hrjith Service, 

♦♦Nurse consult a nt| Divisjon of Nu^nng Re sou feci, Public 
Health Service, U. Dcp^rtJEicnt of ir<aUh, K^iucAtion, and 
Welfare. 
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the social and psychological factors oi envlroAtt^ 
Is emphasized along with individual healtbi 
more group methods are being used| for exami 
group psychotherapy and mass X*ray In tubei 
tosU case finding* 

The gamut of nursing activities to be carried eti|| 
now 10 long and varied that several types of nunlf 
personnel are evolving. They require a wide r^hj 
of professional and nonprofessional competei^cij 
To give* the services needed, there are gradi 
registered nurseSj ^trained and untrained pr0 
nurses and attendants> and nursing aides wh6:}|i 
had no preemployment training. In additlbl^ 
direct servieei to patients given by graduate I 
htered nurses^ there are admlnlstrativei supervtsoi 
and consultative services in several fields of trhp] 
ment| and instructional services In educatk^ 
institutions for the varloui types of nurse studef 
Nurses in the Armed Forces are comm5ssl<|S| 
officers and give a wide variety of services, A s^ 
but Important group of outstanding AmerS^ 
nurses serve the United States as members^p 
technical assistance program health missions in rn^^ 
than 30 other countries around the world, 
also carry on research as a part of clinical researcp 
medicine and studies of r^ursing Itself. 

The total number of graduate registered nurt^ 
employed in the United States Increased from ab^ 
50,000 in 1910 to aiS,000 in 1930 to an estlm*^* 
375,000 graduate nurses (not all currently rcglstcfj^ 
who are practicing in 1954, The rate of incr^,|> 
has been considerably more rapid than that of |fi 
population. But the increase in demand has \>if 
even more rapid, and demand promises to contirt^ 
to exceed the supply. 

Slightly more than half of all graduate registers 
nurses in the country are employed in the more thj 
6,000 hospitals, and the remainder arc distribuU 
among p\)h\\c health agencies, doctors* office 
industrial health programs, the private practice 5 
nursing, and (he /cjcultJes of schools of nursing* 
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2^pU«t«, ilightlyr test thin hitf of ihd totil nuriing 

other hajf being compfUed of other nuriing 
P<f#oonel— pf*ct!c*l nuriei, auendnftU, «nd nuritng 
)ji}e4. More than 200^000 practical nurteii attend* 
ioU» ti)d nurabg a!dei are employed in ho$p!taU| 
lod an unknown number outiide hoipltali, The 
total ntimber of graduate reglttered nur«ei needed 
\^ i9ii for alt purpo$e«i Including miliurfi wai 
^dmated by the Hittional Security Reiourcei Board 

p^fetifonal Organtfoftoni 

UntU recently there were six national organlwtloni 
y graduate reglitered nursea* On the recommenda* 
^nt of professional and other experts who reviewed 
Jie organizations, the structure was revised. There 
ire now two major organlzattokis to which all gradu« 
itc registered nurses are eligible to mcmbmhlp— 
the American Nurses* Association (ANA) and th4f( 
Ksiional League for Nuf slag. All members of the ' 
ANA arfc nurses, and the organization Is primarily 
{cnccrned with the welfare and professional stand* 
ards of the Individual nurse. The /tmirican Journal 
pjNurmi is Us official organ. 

The other major organization, the National League 
for Nursing, Is concerned primarily with improve- 
mcnt of nursing services in all fields of employment 
iftd with continued development of education for 
tbtse Mds. In accomplishing Us purposes it 
irorks cooperatively with related professional organ- 
izations. It has institutional, agency, indtviduaV 
tonnurse, and practical nurse members. The A^W/- 
int Outlook is its official journah 

Licensure of Nurses 

The first nurse practice act was passed by North 
Carolina in 1903. By 1923 all States had laws 
rtgulating the practice of nuritng. Most of these 
Ids restrict the tUlc "registered nurse" to those who 
kvc met requirements specified In the law or regula- 
iions, Including passing a State examination, but do 
aot prohibit the practice of nursing by those who 
not claim to be registered nurses. Six States 
hve mandatory laws requiring "all who nurse for 
Ure to meet stated standards under one or the other 
of the titles specified In the law or regulations." 

Requirements for licensure arc set by each State 
iftd vary considerably. The migration of nurses 
'(Om j^tate to State Is stimulating a trend toward 
greater uniforniity. State examinations arc now 
almost entirely uniformi being secured from a 
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national test poo) developed by a deoarim#nt tt.* 

•eu III own p«»lr»« .-ore, md, though c?niw3 

U gudually bwomtng ntrrower. 

ouily tItM, Including "voc«Uon*l nuw" «Qd "*t- 
Und*j;t," Moro th»a 50,000 p«etk*l nu,m h'oM 
St«t« Hcensei to pr«ctlcd. Sinco tho movement It 
new »nd moit l»w« provide an in!tl»l period of watv. 
fog educational requtremeoti, a fairly large number 
of llcenied practical nurtea are qualified primarily 
by experience. Th^ proportion of Hcented pracUcal 
nuria who have had vocatlortal training, however, 
will steadily Increaie fa the next few yeari. 

Davalopntenf of Nutting Edwcoflon 
In th« United Srattt 

The firit nur»lng ichoola In thli country wero 
. founded In 1873. The number of »choo?» Incrtajed 
greatly In the early year* of the 20th ceritury and 
reached a figure well above 2;D00 In the 1920*». In 
alt but a few instances these schools were operated 
by hosphali, and the service given by students sub- 
stantially contributed to the hospitals* needs for 
services. Since the late twenties the total number 
of hospital schools of nursing has gradually decreased 
to slightly less than 1,000. For several years all 
schools of nursing have required high school gradua- 
tlon for admission. A continuous Improvement In 
the general quality of the education In these schools 
which offer diploma programs and a gradual increase 
In national total enrollment have accompanied the 
decrease in number of schools. Considerable varla- 
lion in quality of education, however, still exists. 
These diploma programs comprise one type of edu- 
cational program termed "basic"; that Is, programs 
which prepare for the generalized practice of pro- 
fesslonal nursing, 

In 1916 the first basic programs In nursing leading 
to a baccalaureate degree were established in a small 
number of colleges and univerijtles. About 150 
colleges and universities now offer such programs. 
They arc from 4 to S years In length and, like those 
operated by hospitals, prepare the graduate regis- 
tered nurse for her first position. By December 31, 
1953, 18 basic degree programs were graduating 
nurses who met requirements for employment In 
beginning positions in public health nursing as well 
as in all types of hospitals and other fields of employ- 
ment. 

The major progress in both types of basic nursing 
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educAticn hai been In the greater variety In clinical 
exp^rleiicei ofTered itudcnti «nd In the improved 
eriterU for selecting their patlent*care experlencei, 
Both of theie fcatorci capiiallze on the reality cle- 
ment which characterliei nurilng education* Ther« 
hat be<n greater correlation between iclentific prin- 
ciplet and cHnlcal experience, and greater emphaili 
on psychologlcali loclali and preventive aipecti of 
patient care Sn hospttali clln!c> and home, In addU 
tlon» degree programi give Increased attention to 
humanltlei and loctal sclencei, and. itlmuUte close 
association with student! In other university pro- 
grams. In both types of programi there have been 
general improvement In the quality ot nursing faculty 
and a great decrease of authoritarian controls of 
learning and daily living. 

The Division of Nursing Education of the National 
League for Nursing, with Us membership from the 
fields of general education and. nursing -education, 
represents the profession's efforts to ImprbVe educa* 
tion. It Is at present divided Into two departments; 
one de-^ls with degree programs, both basic (bache- 
lor's) and advanced^ and the other with diploma 
programi. 

Surveys dnd Studies 

A number of studies of nursing education ar)d 
nursing care have been made since 1920, most of 
them since the end of World War 11. The first 
noteworthy study was instigated and financed by 
the Rockefeller Foundation and directed by Joseph- 
ine Goldmark. The report was published In 1923 
under the title Nurstng end Nursing Education in 
the Uniud Sf<if//, This study stimulated the S-ycar 
proigram of the Committee on the Grading of Nursing 
Schootsi which began its work in 1926 rind carried 
on a comprehensive analysis of nursin^j education 
that resulted in several publications. 

At the close of World War 11, under the leadership 
of the National Nursing Council and with funds 
from the Carnegie Foundation, a provocative anal- 
ysis of nursing was undertaken. The report of this 
study conducted by Esther Luclle Brown was 
published in 1948 ly the Russcil Sage Foundation 
under the title JVi/r/i«^ /or thi tuiuu^ In 1950, 
under the leadership of the National Committee for 
the Improvement of Nursing Services, another 
comprehensive analysis of nursing education in the 
United Stales was umlcrtalscn by Margaret West and 
Christy Hawkins and published under the title 
Nursing Schools at the Aftduntury. 

A book, ColUginti Rduc'ntk^ Jot Nursing^ by 



Margaret Bridgman, published In 19S3 by thd Ru£ 
Sage Foundation, r<ports a study of currlculumil^ 
other characteristics of schools of nursing which 6L 
basic degree progranr^i. It* along with Dr. Broir^ 
book* ii useful to administrators and faculties'^ 
colleges and universities where estabHshmeivtl 
improvement of a ba)Ie nursing program ts te^ 
temptated and to counselors who guide students'^ 
the choice of a school of nursing. 

In the field of financing nursing education, to^ 
studies of significance have been made. Amo^ 
these are Administr/^iiifi Cost Analysis for Nutst^ 
ServUi atfd Nursing f^fur^ftofii prepared by a JqL 
Commission on the Costs of Nursing Serv|c<t^^ 
Nursing Education of the American H^jT^ 
Association, National League of Nursing Educ^tj 
and American Nurses* Association In 1940^ 
Cost Analysis for Schools o/^i4f/i«^ prepared. b) 
U. S. Public Health Service, Federal Security A|^| 
in 1946, Another '%tudy which should leadV 
method for analyzing costs of basic collegiate nij 
education In Institutions of higher learning Is ^ 
rently being conducted by the National Lfijj 
for Nursing In association with the Public Heit 
Service. 

Additional studies bearing particularly on the i 
of higher education In the preparation of nur| 
are reported \tiX Famts in Nutsf Education (Pu^ 
Health Reports, December 28, 1948, U. S. Pm^| 
HeaUh Service); A Program for the Nursing frj, 
ftssion^ by the Committee on the Function:^ 
Nursing (Macmillan Co., 1948){ and \ 
Planning for Nursing and Nursing Educ^^t]^ 
(Teachers College, Cblumbla University, 1950)» 

Among these surveys and studies should be j| 
eluded the efforts to Improve nursing curriculua}^ 
beginning with the publication In 1917 of a Standftl 
Curriculum for Schools of Nursing by the NattooJ 
league of Nursing Education, This publicat!^ 
recommended the hours of instruction and the wcejy 
of practice in the basic diploma program and 
taincd outlines of the major courses. InasmucVj^ 
schools of nursing were rapidly increasing in numl)|j 
and the staniJardizing effect of State Boardl,of 
Nurse Examiners was just beginning to be 
this publication had a marked effect in improvlii| 
instruction in nursij^g throughout the country ^ 
in nuking it niorc uniform. Ten years later (ft? 
league revised the pubHcation to include develojr 
mcntsin medical and nursing practice and the cur?||f 
emphasis on the scientific background of the nur^jSi 
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^{jd to fntroduca more «^pllc«tJoni of prfoclpfei 0/ 
P'<*vefttlon. ' , 

fkc two p;3bllc4t!oni| 10 ytm •pirt, gtVe ichoo!» 
J timing the kindi of euiitAnce needed it 1 time 
irben A Urge proportion of the Inuructotf were la« 
I j<(|t)ttel}r prepared for their poiittoni, And when 
ipe<ifi<d content wai conionent with the (educational 
philosophy of the ichooli. By 1937 many condWoni 
{id changed, and the third publication wai titled 
Cufri<^f^^ Guide for School/ 0/ tfuNing. Thli title 
^ected 1^ new educational attitude toward the %t- 
l^cIoA pf content* It placed new emphaili on the 
of individual adjuitment and growth, problem 
lotvingi and learning methodit 

By 1^47> when another publication by the National 
j^igue of Nur$lng Education on curriculum might 
fttturally have been expected, the need for luch a 
f^ijbtication had greatly diminished. Formulation 
^ itandardized teni on several leveli in each au^« 
ject-maucr field wai progressing, text and refer^nce^ 
^ki were Improving markedly, and effective con- 
ivltdtCon service on curriculum problems was avaiU 
jWc from several sources. The literature on the edu- 
cation of nurses had expanded. League committees 
isd produced two publications which were partlcu-* 
!ifly Important; Manual of BssmhU of a Good 
S(hool of Nursing and A Guidtfor ike Organiutiion of 
Collegiate Schools of Nurjing. Recent revisions of 
Aese publications make them currently valuable. 

Since that time there has been a good deal of con- 
nructivc work on curriculum revision by a multi- 
jlicity of National and State committees and by ad* 
pinistrators and teachers In the schools, The uni* 
vtrsities offering graduate programs in education for 
wrses exert a vital leadership it\ the process of con- 
ijauous evolution of curriculums of various types- 

Accredlfotlon 

In 1949, the National Nursing Accrediting Service 
Tas formed by combining four previously existing 
sccredlting agencies. Witb the establishment of tbe' 
v^o major nursing organizations in 1952, this be- 
came the Accrediting Service of the National league 
he Kursing, Its long-range purpose Is to engage all 
•ilipols in the process of iinproxcment. Its immedi- 
ate purpoie Is tO help schools cJJscovc^ their prfmary 
;foblerh$ and take action on some of them. It is 
'^frying out two programs atprcscnt--full accrcdita- 
-on and temporary accrcdltati^. The term ''tcm- 
r^rary accreditation** is meant to carry the connota- 
^Oft of participation in the national scjf-improvcmcnt 
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program rather than the connotation of provisional 
or.conditional approval. p»v^i»wnai 

, Th^ nuriinf profesilon, undertaking educational 
acered tatlon only recently, hat benefited by eyped- 
ence of other groups, ai can be seen in the emphasis 
In It! accreditation policies on lelf-lmprovement b 
•chooli and on unification of thd varlou<^ ippritial 
effortii The recency of the beginntniji of i^ccredlu- 
Hon ihduld, however, be considered by thoie uitng 
hsts of approved tehoolii they should reallte that 
some very good scl)oo!i havii not yet applied for ao* 
creditatlon. The /^nursing accrediting service c<>» 
operates tn some instances with regional accrediting 
agencies In higher education, as these deal with unl- 
versttlei Jn which there are degree programs In nuri* 
ing, either basic or advanced, 

All the slightly more than 1,100 basic diploma or 
degree granting schools of nursing at this writing are 
, approved by their respective State Boards of Nurse 
i ^ Examiners. These boards api>ly minimum standards 
which most schools exceed ln*many reipects. The 
State boards and the schools have welcomed the 
stimulation of the national accreditation program. 
Through a planned S-year program of school self^ 
study, State and regional problem-centered work- 
shops, and consultation, steady improvement iit 
nursing education is expected. 

Either full or temporary accreditation hat been 
granted to 8B7 basic program) in the country. On 
January 1, 1954, the'programs fully accredited by 
the national agency numbered 228, of which 53 
were bachelor degree programs and 175 diploma 
programs. Of the 659 programs with temporary 
accreditation (see above for meaning of ^Hempo^ 
rary"), 45 lead to the bachelor's degree and 614 to 
the diploma* Some schools offer both programs/ 
In April 1953, the 862 schools with cither fully or 
temporarily accredited programs constituted 75 
percent of the total schools and enrolled 87 percent 
of the Nation's basic student nurses- 

A list of the fully and temporarily accredited 
programs as of January 1, 1954, is published in the 
February issue of Nursing (?«//oo*. Reprints of 
this list and information on accreditation can Jbe 
obtained by writing the Accrediting Service of the 
National League for Nursing, 2 Park Avenue, 
New York City. 

Schools and Enrollments 

The diversity of activ/iics of modern nursing, 
ranging from highly technical and deeply psychologi* 
cat to slniiple comfort and hygienic measures, has 
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called for diffcrcniUtlon of functlonr nmong k 
VArletjr of nurilng personnel, .The major typci of 
nurilng penonncl ar€ prepard for their fuacttoni 
In a variety of education programt a» shown in 
table 39/ 

Both the baric degree and the diploma program! 
prepare nuraei for their first posUionSi the degree 
programs giving graduates the advantage of more 
general education and earlier accessibility to ad« 
vanced study. The completion of a diploma pro« 
gram Vsually entitles a graduate to transfer credit 
to a college or university toward a bachelor*! degree. 
The amount of transfer credit granted to graduates 
of the diploma programs varies, depending upon the 
quality of the school horn which they were graduated, 
their ability to pass qualifying examinations ia some 
instancea» and the transfer poticles of the college 
or university to which they seek admission, 

- ■ ■" , 

TabU 39.'"E<}uca1Ion<il pipsiami for preparing nurit p«rionntl 



Program 



On-Job trilning, for perioni wlib 

noprcemploymtnt trilning. 
Pmii<«l nunc tcbooh (1 ytur)... 



Batk diploma programi to hot* 

pttal Auning achooU () ytara). 
Batie <i«grt« programi in colltgei 

and univerittiti (M^4 yttjt). 
Suppl«m«ntacy programi {oi giad» 

uit< nuttti wUtiout d«gt«t». 
Advanced progrirrtt for gradual* 

nur»i with bachclor'i d«gi!tl. 



Pcrionnel prepared 



NurKt aldei. 

Practical nurifi (or voca- 
tional nuite.:' and attend* 
anil. 

R«giitered liuriei. 

Regiitcred nurati with bach- 
tlor'i degree, 

Rtglitertd nuriei with bach- 
elor'* degree. 

Nurte teachcra, »'<'flintjtra- 
lori, etc., whh rnisier'i or 
doctoral degrcei. 



Enrollment d.^ta for basic diploma and degree 
programs are given in table 40. 

At each count there arc slight variations In the 
number of schools as some schools are closing and 
others arc opening. Schools of nursing nre attracting 
approximately 7 percent, of the annual female high- 
school graduates. Men students constitute less than 
1 percent of the total enrollment. Generally speak- 
ing, the men students are in coeducational schools, 
.nlthough a very small number of schools admit men 
only. 

Enrollment data for practicc'il muse schools and 
for advanced programs for gr.Tdi)ate nurses are 
included in sections on these programs. 



Tabl« 40.— S<lt6«|i «f ftwrtin, ot(»rt«f ^ptem« h-jj 



Y«ar 



mr... 
im... 
m9... 
im... 

1951... 

mi.,, 
mi... 



Ail pittwi 



•tllOOll 



1.371 
1.25} 
1,245 
].2!f 
1, 190 
1.170 
1.155 
1.135 



ItutiBU 



128. 82S 
106.900 
91.«4I 
8S,8I7 
97.90} 
102,509 
101,809 
101,070 



1. 100 
1,076 
1,061 
1,026 
$95 
974 
957 
956 



121,654 
101,425 
85,597 
82.182 
89.420 
9}. 525 
90,888 
88,)59 



*clSi|» 



IM 

195 
M96 

198 

199 



) About iiU o( tU iciiooti titMt ^tpH ptt$nmi it < 
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Ptacttcat Nurift Schools 

Practical nurse education programs are devel 
both within (.nd outside the vocational div!i!oi^^< 
public school iystems« Some are operat<b4 
hospitals, and a few hav< been developed tn ti 
tiona of higher learning/ About 50Q achooU <»|i 
training for practical nurses* In October l95J|it 
programs ivere conducted under public vocatlolu 
education in 40 States, Hawalii and the DistHct's 
Columbia^ The recommended curriculum for of j|t 
tical nurses ranges from approximately 9 montni t 
1}{ years in length, but it is predominanily 1 y<4j 
Programs usually consist of elementary w 
science courses combined with supervised cxpedeivc 
in a hospital and instruction in nursing provided^ 
professional nurse teacher*. The Office of Edaci 
tion, with the cooperation of a committee represe^ 
ing nursing and other national professional organt^ 
tions, published Practical Nutft CurtUulum ln X^Vi 
This publication based on a previous analysis 
activities of practical nurses has rved as a goid 
for the dcvclopmenl of educational r^i^rams. 

The National Association for . tical Nun 
Education (NAPNE) has proposed <t;»n<jards (< 
practical nurse education and pubhVhcs a list 
schools for practical muses which meet these static 
ards. Of the 303 practical nurse training progran' 
on the n^osi recent list, 2S1 were approved by SiaV 
Boards of Nnrsc Kxaminers and S2 by NAPNE 
Not all States have nurse practice acts which plac< 
the responsibility for supervision of praclica! nufS^ 
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jucatlon in the State boardi of nmt examlneri. 

|drw«r<t-looking ichooli In these JurUdlctioni 
^^-^ lought the Aid of NAPNE in setting up sound 

' flie estimated number of prActtcal nurse students 
^iduiting each year from schools offering system* 
S{e training Is about 9,000. Several proprietary 
lebbols for practical nurses are producing an un« 
liiown number of so^alled practical nurses whose 
l^paration Is questionable* . 

i^te Diploma Pfosroms v 
jyi basic diploma schools^ frequently called hos* 
jjiil schools, no>v provide initructlon in the major 
iciencea related to nurstng-^hemistryi microbiology, 
juman anatomy and physiology, sociology, and 
rtychology—and clinical Instruction and experience 
medical, surgical, obstetric, aind pediatric nursing. 
Schools frequently secure instruction In biological, 
physical, and social sciences from nearby Snstitutlpna 
<>f higher education. Most schools also provide' in* 
iiructlon and experience in psychiatric nursing. 
^^any have added training for nursing in communi- 
(ible diseases and tuberculosis. Experience in com* 
nuntty agencies, such as nursery schools, rehaWli- 
tiiioh centers, clinics, instituiions for the chronically 
ai, the aged, and the convalescent, is ofTcfed by some 
schools^ The schools vary greatly in the amount, 
quality, and correlation of Instruction in the various 
ields. Many barely meet minimum requirements; 
i>me exceed them. 

The diploma programs offered by the hospital 
lAools of nursing and by a few colleges and unlversi* 
Cti are typically 3 years in length. Some believe 
Au these programs are loo long, that they contain 
;aneces$ary duplications in both theory and practice. 
During World War 11, faculties in schools of nursing, 
V eliminating duplications, were able not only to 
accelerate the program to 2K years for all required 
±tory and prActice, but also to strengthen it by pro- 
dding additional educational experiences in such 
Mds as psychiatry, communicable diseases, tuber- 
"miosis, and outpatient and community nursing. 

A school of nursing In Canada has experimented 
^5th a 2-year curriculum. A few schools in the 
Vnlicd States are experimenting with a 2-year curric- 
"i^um in junior or community colleges. Conclusions 
!uwn from these experiments may Be available in 
•'SS- Other cjsperiments arc jicciled. Adjustments 
* nurse practice acts, which tn inafiy States require 
-mpldtfdn of 3-y<^ar programs for eligibility for 
"tsiitfAtion, will be necessary if a shorlcr program 



!• found effective for general applicability. Some 
State boards of nurse examiners are already setting 
up special provisions for licensing graduates of ex< 
perimenta! programs, 

Boste Degree Proflrams 

Degree programs for nurses have been developing 
slowly, but steadily. There is great variety In the 
length, content, and arrangement of academie 
courses and of clinical experience and In the type and 
value of the degree awarded in terms of admlsiloft 
to master's level work?; 

Biological and social sciences, humanities, and 
professional instruction and a variety of clinical 
experiencca compose the program. In the best 
programs a major in nursing is provided, and ln« 
atruction in the last 2 yeara, usually clinical, Is at the 
senior-division level While the clinical experiences 
In degree programs Include the same major division* 
of hospital practice as diploma programs do, in«* 
struction should be built upoh the more extensive 
science foundation which the degree candidate 
possesses. Degree programs usually Include a 
wider variety of experiences, particularly extra- 
hospital. Sorte qualify their graduates for public- 
health nursing, which would entail additional study 
for the graduates of the typical diploma school. * 

In some Schools, students are admitted to a 
hospital diploma program after 2 academic years of 
college courses with varying amounts of prenursing 
content. These students continue their education 
for 3 years with other students who are admitted 
with or without previous college experience. Thil 
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pfutlce (t of doubtful educitlonal ioundne»i« Both 
groupi end their experience At the ume tlme» one 
group with « degree* the other wUh « dlplomiv 
Some programi of thti type have been condensed 
from S to 4H or 4 (usuaiUy calendar) yeari. 

Of growing Intereit U a 4-$aWndar-y^ 
which {ntegratei tiberal artt and professional educi« 
tlon throughout the 4 yean. Such a curriculum hai 
many obvioui advantageii and it ]i hoped that more 
initUutloni of higher learning will be abl^ 

There are two unWtrilty programi In bailc 
nufilnj~the one at Yale Univerilty, and the otherj 
one of the two programs at Western Reserve Univcr- 
iUy--which require a baccalaureate degree for 
tdmUiion. 

Two new varietieft of degree programi ihoutd be 
described In addition to those already menttonedi 
The first ii a new type of degree at^d diploma pro* 
gram combined. The first ycar;U' ipcnt at the 
college, and latfoductory nursing courses ate in- 
cluded with academic work< The next 2 calendar 
years are «pent In clinical instruction and practice at 
various participating hospkali. The student may 
then elect one of two plans v (1) She may take State 
board examlnatloni and practice as a graduate 
registered nurse, returning later without loss of 
credit to complete her degree; or (2) ihe may return 
to the college for another calendar year of academic 
and professional preparation, obtain a baccataureate 
degree, and qualify for the State etaminatton. The 
second proposed new degree program is one which 
will award a degree after 4 academic years rather 
than 4 calendar years of study. 

About ISO colleges and universities offer basic 
degree programs for nurses, Onc*third of these 
institutions admit degree candidates only^ and 
these schools had half of the total degree enrollment 
in 19S0. The other institutions offer diploma 
programs as well as degree programs, but In them the 
candidates for diplomas outnumber the candidates 
for degrees. 

Nursing education programs must produce more 
potential teachers and leaders. The National Com* 
mittce for the Improvctnent of Nursing Services hai 
estirriated that a minimum of 25 percent of the 
national nurse pool should have at feast a baccalau- 
reate degree if employer demands for nurses %vlth 
) this type of preparation arc to be met. Increases in 
enrollments of basic degree programs and expanded 
opportunities for graduates of diploma programs to 
secure supplementary edvication leading to a degree 



Are necessfcry to help etose this gap. 
both groups would then be retdy *fter som« 
lenee to seek graduate prepdrattoa ifof 
special positions* 

SgppUmenlary PreiptelQifiQilon P/osrami 

Nurses who are graduatei of diploma pr 
may seek bachelor^ degrees by enrolling tn 
and universities which grant them varying an 
of transfer eredit for their basle nursing edui^ 
Generally speaking^ the unlverstttei which offer) 
nursing programs leading to the baccalaureate < 
provide opportunity for nurses with diplomas i 
degrees by lupplementing their professional 
tlon and securing additional general education^ 
versities offering programs leading to the «^ 
degree sometimes allow these nurses to enrc 
general educatton courses on the bachetorVHye 
some of the advanced professional courses, th^(^ 
Ing levels of students in these Utter courses';^ 
has frequently created morale problems for fi| 
and students. 

When a nurse from a hospital school entertff| 
lege or university which has neither a baile n«|| 
advanced program in nursing/ she is Hkely to fin^t 
of two situations. In one situation she must i 
plete a major In a field other than nursing^ ret^i^ 
a smaller amount of credit for her basic dlplottsf 
gram. In the other situation she Is permitted te| 
her nursing education as the major^ This mcafl(| 
that the Institution gives credit for a major comp^ 
in an Institution over which It has no contrc^/ i 
(2) that the student receives a degree for the ^ 
pletion of two halves of a program both of whkh i||| 
represent predominantly lower division rank« ' 

Advonc^d P^osfomi 

The nature of supervisory and admlnlstratlyeSj 
sponsibiJity for nursing service In all fields of eflipj^j 
ment is such as to warrant graduate prepars^l 
While the percentage of the nurses In such posllwj 
who have completed advanced programs of slumi 
fttftl small, it has been steadily fncreasing In tklifl 
decade. Nurses who teach in the various typ«|<f| 
mirsing schools need advanced degrees^ Ilc(eitl^| 
in nursing and consultation work in the genersl llfl 
special fields of nursing also call for highly prcpirtj 
nurses. Except for graduates of the 18 basic dc^rl 
prosranis which prepare for public health numfifj 
ruirscs who wish to enter public health nursing nttij 
additional preparation. 

More tban 100 universities and colleges olTeriuJ'S 
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ff(t)€rtt*ry or advinccd progrimi for grAduau 
*^gft<i* Thlri/-ihree of the utilverilUei offer frcN 
^imt ^th emph«ili on ipc^UI fields of nursing that 
£id to » master^! degree and tome to the doetorate, 
p^Hng the academic year 15il*-S2, baccalaureate 
iegreei were earned by l,9o0 graduate nyrseii 
^titer*a.degreea by 498, and doctoral dcgfeei by 1 

The total number of graduate nursei enrolled (n 
ikeie programi tii 1952-53 wai ll,077r 01 this num* 
JilOl were enrolled for ful!-tline itudy (12 houra 
0^ more) and 7,976 for paft time itudy, uiUally while 
^^ployed la full* or part-time posUloni/ Tlie 
^ of (till-time atudente ihou greatly increased 
j iirgent needi are to be met. 

giitafch 

Research in nursing Is going on In many areai. 
'rhr<* problemi are receiving emphasisj Nursing 
location, particularly the currlcuturaj admtnlstra* 
(loHi including clarification of function of vartoiii; 
types of nursing personnel ; and nursing praciice 
techniques. An important step In the Improvement 
of nursing Is a million research program for the 
itu^y of rturslng functions, sponsored by the Ameri« 
<in Nursca* Association and financed by funds coU 
j<cted from nurses and allocated by ANA through 
$tate hur^cs* associations. 

The Division of Nursing Resources, Public Health 
5<rvicei baa assi&ted States and Individual tnstltu* 
tlohs in studying their nursing resources and needs 
iftd In making long-range plans to improve the 
lufiply and quality of nurse personnel. This and 
cihcr Divisions of the Public Health Service, as well 
1! other agencies inside and outside Government, 
bive carried on studies aimed at formulating method- 
ologies for general use. 

The National League for Nursing with cooperation 
from the Public Health Service and with a reprc- 
jeniative advisory committee, is studying costs of 
tursing education In a small number of colleges and 
tolversities. This is being done with a view to 
;f<paring a manual which will enable many uni- 
versities to make the analyses of their costs which are 
tnentlal to decision and policy formation/ 

Applications of principles from the social sciences 
Ji many studies are apparent* Controlled experi^ 
seniation in both nursing services and nursing 
'lucation can be found in many centers. Other 
i*udlc» arc being made in universities and hospitals, 
'vme with assistance from the foundations and under 
O^vernmcnt grants. 

A nctv journal called Nursing Ra/ctrch^whkh has 



Juit been established by the nursing orgaMmfc^^^ 

a year by the American Journal of Nursing poinpany, 
Regional Planning 

^ A signtacant development In hUraliig educatlph^^^^ 
that of regional planning to provide the nursing 
resources needed tot all types of service/ Much of 
tWi planning U on a statewide basis; some is on i 
regional basil combining several States, and some is 
In areas within a Stat^. It Involves a determination 
of the number of nurses, their qualifications, And 
distribu tion among types of employment, and to 
estimate of the nurnbers of each category of nursing 
personnel needed by field of service now and at some 
future date. This activity encourages kchools to 
make a long-range plan for adapting the educational 
system for recruitment and preparation of the num'* 
ber of nurses needed. 

• State committees representing statewide organic 
zations have made surveys ancl plans lii 33 States, 
most of them with consultation from the Public 
Health Service. Statewide planning should pre« 
cede the establishment of new educational programs 
particularly b^^stc degree prograras, to determine the 
need for additional schools and the availabitity of 
candidates for admission. 

Regional planning (several States) is indicated 
particularly for the establishment or revision of 
ofrerings of advanced programs. A single institu* 
tion can maintain faculty and facilities for aU spe- 
cialties in nursing only at great expense. Several 
universities can plan an apportlonmenC of the various 
programs among them to great advantage to them-* 
selves and to professional progress in nursing* 

Some Cu/fcnl Educoflonal Problems 

Some of the problems that confront nursing 
education have been indicated in the preceding 
sections of this chapter. Several others should 
also be mentioned. 

The development of adequate teaching staffs fof 
the schools of nursing is a matter ojf much concern* 
Many important teaching positions are unfilled. 
Somewhat more than half of the instructors in 
schools of nursing hold academic degrees. * In 
1950, appioximatcly SO percent had bachelor's 
degrees and about 10 percent master's degrees. 

Nurses in the other positions-- supervisory and 
administrative— f9r which advanced preparation is 
desirable also tack needed educational background. 
The majority of nurse teachcrSj administrators^ 
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And dinkit ipectMUti *re gf AduikU* of the diploma 
progrtmi. At graduate nurici they have had to 
ipend 2 10 J or more yeiri uklng additional pro. 
fesilonil and generil education courici to meet 
requlremcnt$ for their fir$t degree, With percent 
of all ttudeni nuriei entering diploma programii 
wuch of the ftufie leaderihip Jn the future will 
continue to come from thU source. Such an cdu* 
cattonftt pattern Ii extremely coitly both to the 
nurie and to loclety. Overcoming the barrle;i 
which limit enrollment of prospective nuraei in 
luffictent numbers in baste degree programs (s of 
the utmost Importance* Young women in college 
vrho would welcome the opportunity to prepare ^ 
for nursing if they and their parents understood its 
appeal should be steered Into established degree 
programs in nursing. Qraduatei of tiberaUarts 
colleges find challenging opportunities to study 
for a profession In the nursing schools of the country 
and And practice of the profession a ' satisfactory 
and rewarding way of life. 

Encouraging progress is being made In adding to 
nurse training some essential experience in such fields 
as psychiatryi tuberculosis, communicable diseasesi 
and others. To these must be added care of the 
aged and chronically ill, 

Efforta to recruit students for all types of schools 
have been vigorous in the last decade. A federally 
aided emergency program during World War 11 
resulted in A greatly increased number^of admtisions* 
Since the war^ howeveri the desired number of new 
atudents has not been admitted* Although approx!-* 
mately 43^000 have entered schools of nursing each 
year since 1948, only about two-thirds of this number 
are graduated. Graduate nurses withdraw from 
active nursing at the estimated rate of 6 to 8 percent 
annually. It is estimated that SSj^OOO students 
would have to be admttted annually to baste degree 
and diploma schools to produce the number of grad- 
uate registered nurses needed currently anJ to 
reach the esiimAted goal for the next few years/ An 
extensive program of scholarships wouid greatly 
assist In the recruitment effort. 

Schools of nursl;^!^ of ail types, like other InMttu*- 
iions of higher education, arc lu « crUical iinancial 
situation, Diploma programs are supported by 
hospitals whose principal source of income Is pay- 
menu by patients or on their behalf, Student 
nurseSi through service to hosplials, make 6 variable 
but considerable contribution to the cost of their 
education. These sources of sjkpport are Inadequate, 
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and reliance upon them is largely responsible f J, 
financial plight of nursing education, Degreri 
grams are often financed only In part by the 
or university J hospitals cohtrlbtJte addltiohifl 
porti Ail types of nursing education ahould"!^ 
stronger community support than they now p^ 

Among the additional problems now conff^ 
nursing education aret (1) Further pooling dfie^^ 
tional and clinical resources to provide a s^ 
number of larger and better diploma progran^V^ 
out decreasing the suppl)6/of graduates frotn m 
^ programsj (2) Increasing the control over dl^j^ 
experience for educational purposes! (3) Imprc^ 
the counseling of applicants for nursing edii^ 
to Insure selection of the most appropriate 
for each student j and (4) enriching the batl^^^ 
rlculum In nursing with general educatlon/pat^ 
larly in the social sciences^ 

The rapidly growing opportunities for 
scientiiic care tO ppatlents^ f6r communicatt 
principles of healthful Hying Including th 
mental health to patients^ famtliea, and conirhiifi 
in this country and In many other couotrlei ib ^ 
nursing an attractive j)rofesston for young 
and mem The rich possibilities of continued 4^ 
opment of admlnl«tratloni education, researcfij^^ 
iultation> and journalism in the many Aelds ot. 
sing guarantee professional advancement to tl 
nurses who wish It and who prepare the mie|vi^| 
iti EducatorSi particularly those in higher e4j 
tloni can render service of high social value by'§^ 
understanding of the modern concept of nurslnf ^ 
its scientific foundation and by their lnterpretli\ift 
to their colleagues, the public and potential 
dates of the challenges nursing presents to th6!^^|^ 
Intelligence and spirits of students* /: 

Schools of Nvrstng t 
A list of State-approved schools of nursing, boO 
those offering diploma programs and those o?<rir; 
degree programs, can be secured from the Com^ 
tee on Careers In Nurstngj 2 Park Avenue, Nt^ 
York, NT, Y» The lUt Is coded for type of pro^f| 
and accreditation status. 

A list of colleges and universities offering prOgfll 
for graduate nurses leading to either a bachelof*ii| 
a master's degree was published in the Decemtf 
1953 issue of Nursing Outlook. A reprint can be li^ 
on request from the National league for Nursinj^^* 
Park Avenue, New York, Nf Y* ^ y -l 

A list of SiAte and nationally approved &cho<rfi!' 
practical nursing may be obtained from the Nati6t^ 
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1955. 197 p. 
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York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1952. 351 p. 
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OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY, briefly ittted, li 
medlcaU/ prescribed treatment to fAcillutd the 
recovery or rehabltltttloa of the mentally or physic 
cilly lU patient of atl age groupi. At a member of 
the para»mc<itcal g^oup, It it under the direction of 
the phyiklan who specifies the results desired and 
the precautions to be noted for each treatment! 
The occupational therapist, jis a professionally 
trained person, usually selects an activity (creative 
and manual arts; activities of dally livlngj recrea- 
tional, educational, and industrial activities) as a 
means of providing the designated treatment. 
The training of therapists is acquired largely through 
colleges and universities* 

The Profeistoit 

Down through the centuries, **work/' ^'occupa* 
tlons/* or '^activities'* have been noted as forms of 
treatment for persons In need of therapy and 
rehabilitation* In 1917, however, the first profes- 
sional organization was established* Through the 
succeeding years occupational therapy was devcl^ 
oped, and it received considerable Impetus from 
World War 11. Even though Its inception was in 
iht psychiatric field, occupational therapy has 
developed an equally important role in other medical 
fields^ including rehabilitation of the physically 
disabled. The consideration of its elTect upon the 
whole pel son while a specific condition was being 
treated has always been primary. The conditions 
most often treated Include tuberculosis, mental ill- 
ness, rheumatic fever, cerebral palsy, Injuries due to 
accidents or war, and cardiovascular and metabolic 
disturbances. Prescribed treatment for these and 
other illnesses may be administered In hospitals, 
rehabilitation centers, sanatoriums, orthopedic' 
schools, homes, or sheltered workshops. 

In 1953 there were 3,800 registered occupational 
therapists, of whom 2^700 were engaged in practice. 

*K<^ucationa1 secret ar/i Amcf'icJin Occupaliona) *^cr»py Au> 
cUiidrt, N't w York City. 
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On the basis of the projected requirement! 
Armed T^orceSi Public Health Service^ 
Administration) and the 6,000 hospitals suf 
by the American Hospital AssocUUoni It Is <;^tl| 
that 8,000 addlttonal therapists will be n^e<|| 
19Sd. Al new emphases in xAedlclne occur^^' 
In demand for occupational therapists follows;^ 
example Is the increased nuihber of requests 
the past year for theraplsu with special tf1ifi|| 
the ceriebral palsy field, ^ ^ 

The professional association was forrted lA; 
with the title of the National Society (of thegp' 
tlon of Occupational Therapy. About 5 yllTf' 
its present name, Amerlca:n Occupational /J1j| 
Association, was adOjf>t«d* In 19S3, 3J ^it^^lf 
glonal associations were affiliated with thjst^ 
organiwtlon* The official organ Is \h« bj#M 
AtmrUan Journal oj Ouupaf^onot Thmp^M% 
supplemented by a monthly Nimlmr. ^ 
pationai Thrapy Yiarhook Includes a dlf^|L 
registered occupational therapists, a 8eOgr|f|| 
list of Institutions t^nd centers having occujiAl, 
therapy departments, and other pertinent^ lftjf| 
tion* 'The national headquarters are hous< 
33 West 42d Street, New York 36, N. Y. W\ 
/Thero are no State license laws for occupit 
therapy* The American Occupational Thtnpf i 
socUtion formulates and administers a natfe 
registration examination which is recognized tW^i 
out the United States. Graduates of accr^lit^ 
schools, upon successfully writing this et^m|n|f 
. are qualified as registered occupational therajiUil^ 
are listed In the national register* They usiil 
designation 0. T. R. after their names/ Intl^ 
tional reciprocity has been extended to graddaii^ 
the 17 occupational therapy schools now operi?|c 
in 10 foreign countries* \ 

BducaHon 

Among the fust C3«pcrimental training progtW 
in occupational therapy were the courses carried f 
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>4rfl«d on today hy the Dep^trimcnt of Occupational 
thef*py« During WorM War I the Surgeon Ocnerat 
^<fccl the citablhhmeot of 3-month emergency 
l^ining couriet to prepare the 200 reconitructlon 
i{4ei requeited by Genera) PenhSng for the European 
^Illtar/ boipluli* Ai an outgrowth of ihli movo* . 
^entf three of the preient-^ay tchooti emerged. In 
1944 the lait of the hoipiut ichooli ceaied to exlit 
It luch and became parte of accredited collegei* 

The national aiiocUdon hai conducted two lur- 
^yi (1947| 1952) of the accredited occupational 
iherapy ichooU to aicertatn the curricutar patterni 
eipacUyi and teaching and space needi. A compara^ 
({ve itudy was ako made to determine the relation* 
ihtp between tho type of technique! taught in thei 
ichools and those used in general practice of occupk<»^ ' 
tlonal therapy. From a survey of the school and 
clinical programs^ three manuals Vwere developed to 
isiiit (n standardizing occupational therapy educa« 
ifort and training. 

The American Occupational Therapy Association 
dti a Committee on Education. Within the Cora- 
fnittee is a subcommittee on Schools and Currlcutum, 
lod the director of each of the approved schools Is a 
member. This group, which Is very active/ meets 
lemtsnnually. It Is responsible for the preparation 
and revision of teaching materUh, notably the 
Cufficututti Guidf. It (s reviewing curriculums at 
present to determine whether and where the training 
program can be shortened. It also submits recom- 
nendations to the Council on Medical Education 
iod Hospitals of the American Medical Association 
lor revision of the Essentials of an Acceptable School 
of Occupational Therapy. 

Accrcdddtlon 

In I92||^the American Occupational Therapy 
Association first formulated and put Into eFoct 
minimum requirements for the training of occupa^ 
iJonal therapy students, This practice was con* 
tmucd until 193S, when the Council on Medical 
Educaifon and Hospitals of the American Medical 
Assoclatfonj at the request of the American Occu* 
pational The rapy Association, a ssumed responsibility 

•4 TrsMfiit 194S. U p* AM a(« pubtiiU^S by (he Atr,ifUttt (k<up»i*fin*} 
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for Inipeettng and accrediting occupational therapy 
schools. The present minimum standards, which 
have been offl'i.Oly approved by both aiioclatlonii 
VI (^x** Essentials of an AccepubU 

School of Occupational Therapy. There are now 
27 appr^oved schools. 

Schools and Enrollment 

The first occupational therapy courses were (nsti* 
tuted In hospitals or art schools* However, after 
all new courses wete established in colleges or 
universities accredited by their respective regional 
associations of colleges and secondary schools. The 
various university or college divisions In which the^ 
professional curriculums are offered are r Education, 
arts and science, medicine, and occupational therapy« 
The combined capacity of the schools Is 3,100 
studentir The enrollment In the fall of 1953 wal 
2^570. 

Tobts 42.*^c<upo(}onal rhcrap)^ ic^eo!» orid pai^Hi )n 
ip<elf)e ytars 
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Admission Requirements, Curriculums, and Desreei 

Admission requirements are governed by the level 
of the occupational therapy course, Hlgh^chool 
graduation without specified unit credit Is gerierally 
adequate to enter the degree program on the fresh-* 
man level. When a transfer Is made on the junior 
level, courses in biologic or physical sciences, psy- 
chology, and sociology arc required. For the cer- 
tificate course, a bachelor^s degree with credits In the 
same subjects as for a transfer studeat is necessary* 
The individual schools very frcqucr^tly have, other 
specific requirements as stated by the college or 
university In which ihcy are organUcd* * 

Three, types of occup/itional therapy programs 
have evolved since the original course was offered* 
The certificate course was initiated to meet the need 
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of the person hiivlng a bachelor^ degree, or * nurilo$ 
or reUted profcistonal background. The degtei 
eourid makei !t po$«ibl6 {or the undergraduMe to 
enter In the freihrnan year or to traftifer loH 4t the 
junior level Th« diploma courie, t 3-year twrric- 
ulum which !ival the fin t college program offered, 
ii fait beltig dJicomlttuedi line* a degree U iivarded 
for an additlortal ac^ 

Of the preient 27 ichootfi 25 confei' baccalaureate 
degree! In occupationat therapy and 2 award ceiw 
tifieatci of proficiency* Many ichoola offcii:muUlple 
programi} 11 offer both a bachelor*! degree and a 
certtficatei 1 ichool offeri a B. S. and a diploma 
courtej and 2 ichooU offer 3 programi^ namely, dc* 
gree, certificate, nnd diploma. The degree couriei 
require 4 yean of academic Itudy followed by a 
minimum of 9 monthi of Internihlp or clinical prac- 
tice. The certificate program can be completed In 
one academic year followed by the Wiinlmum of 9 
monthi' clinical practice,. In both programs, the 
combination of profeft&lonal technique! along with 
the liberal art! curriculum! of the Indiyidual school! 
provide! a broad educational background for the 
therapist. 

The baalc curriculum Include! biologic, phy!ical, 
and aocial icience!. The prpfeijlonal curriculum 
embrace! luch sclencei ai anatomy, physiology, 
kinesiology, neurology, and pi]^chologyj clinical 
subject! such as orthopedic!, tuberculosis, genera) 
medicine and surgery, pediatrics, psycWa try; the 
theory and application of occupational therapy to 
the various disabilUies; and techniques in the use of 
the various mediums such as art!^ crafts^ education^ 
recreation, and activities of daily living, 

Postcolfege StoJy 

Theie are three graduate programs specifically 
planned for - occupational therapists; all of them 
lead to the master of arts degree. 

Postcollege courses not leading to degrees are 
conducted by hospitals, universities, or both through 
utilization of their combined facilities* They in- 
clude the most recent medical information on, and 
CHicupaiional therapy techniques for,* treating a g 
disability and extend from a few weeks to six months. 
Those frequently offered are.on cerebral paUy, psy* 
chiatry, poliomyelitis, and rch,ibililation. There 
are aUo advanced courses offered in anatomy ,ind 
kinesiology. 

Cuficnf Educoflonol Problems 
As in many other profcsfjons, in occupational 



therapy there is a !hortago of trained perlOrti, 
continually developing medtcal program Is *U 
panted by the creation of many new position! jtt; 
auxiliary icrvlce!. The length and expense # 
occupational therapy training program makl 
diflicuU to meet the requests for personnel b^i 
many potential candidates cannot afford the |^ 
sary financtat outlay. The trend to !ubildlie 
tion and specfallzed training U evident^ Untell 
lntere!ted student Is able to obutt^ a schoUrfQf] 
fellowship, he will frequently turn to a program 
offeri such asslstancet , , , j 

The sewnd problem ts closely related both 
preceding one and to conditions In other fieldSt !' 
!alarits for school tn!tructor! are not sufficiently 
to attract the skilled teachers who are needed. I 
crux of the situation, then, ts adequate financlai 
vision for student scholarships and for higher iajli^ 
for teachers* The alternative to reduce occupatf * 
therapy educational standards In order to||( 
studcrit expenses has been strongly rejected-' tj, 
age of higher rather t>ian lower educational re<||| 
ments, those of the occupational therapy prbfei| 
will continue to maintain adopted ttandards^| 
strengthen theni. 

Schools of Occiipotlonol Theropy 

The following are the schools tn the United 
which are approved by the Cduncll on Medical 
cation and Hospitals of the American Mcdical^| 
elation for instruction !n occupatiorjat therapy, 
figures Indicate the enroUments la the fall o{ I9$||i 

CAUmMIA 

MilliCollcsM?* 
San Jp»c StJtte 0>ll<ge» m« 

l^nSvtrifty of South«iti CtWhmU, ColUz^of Letten, Afii i 
Sclencct, t6* ' 

Colorado 

Colorado Asricultuul aad MeclitnkAt Cbp*^, School ol H<^ 
Economfci^ $6w 

tLtlNOII 

Univf r*Sty of Illinoii, Collci;e of Medicine, 105. 

Iowa •■■ •. v ■■■ '-^ 

State UnSvcrsh/of lo^t, College of Uhtn\ Ant and 
of Medicine, 6S, 

Umvetfiiiy of Kama*, School of Fine Art*, 108. ; ; 

MAsSACHUiferrs 

Bonon School of Occupiiional Therapy (Affiltaled wjth 'JSI 
College), I $ J. 



^$ytii VfilytnUYt School ol t4miU>n, 99. 
^t^im MUbl|tii Collect o( E<Iu<itiofi^ X«t«miioo School of 
6c<iipitknil tb«f tpx» 22i 

t/tttvtrttty of MiAi»<iotii« School of Medlctnti U& 

{^»ibl0|toa Ualven1tx» School of Mdictne, 5& 

jjfff Haaimwm 
Uolvcnlty of Mew Hampihtre^ Collect of Liberal Am, 701 

CoIurtihU VnlvertUjri College of PhyiUUiti in<! Sur^eoni, ?], 
Jjffff York Unlvereliy, School of Ed^jctilon, lit 

Ohio StfeU Udvcrili/i Collese of Educatlot^ 9i, 
fpritmvANfA 

Utt>>^cri1tr of PcnniylvAnUj School of Auxiliiry Mc(!}C«| 
Scrvicei, 91* " v 

Brooke Army Medical Center, Medical Held Service School, 

School of Occupational Therapy, }4« 
Tai* State College tor Women, 81 
Ufll veriity of Texai, Medical BraJicb, 0. 

rta^itfiA 

O&llcge of WiHUm and Mary, Wchmond Profetilona! loitltute^ 
School of Occupational Therapy, 97* 

iTAfHtNOTOIf 

College of Pu^et Sound, 8S, 
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Mllw(»ke«.D<JiroefCbfl«M,$l. 
MoufttMiryCSoIlei*,^. 

U«lv«»ltyofWUwft,|n.s<hoolefMcdl,t^^^ 

Totii *ftfo||m«ot, J,J7(), 

StUc1«d R«f«rftne«i 

EduMUon And Ho»pltMi. Approved Scliooti of 

if^.f 'rJi"*'"'* 1'" Acceptable School of Occup*. 
tloMl Thewpy (Reprinted from the JcurMt cf% 

't^/mi ^"•>'"'«Ai«ocU. 

Pf«ncUcu», Marie Louise. Ofiporiuhm in Oecu- 
pattona Thrapy. New York, Vocational GuMAnce 
Manual! Inc., 1952. Ill p. 

Octupaticnal Thirapy^mZ. New York, Ameri- 
can Occupational Therapy Aisoclatlon, 19^2. 19 p. 
(mimeographed). 

^U. S. Department of Labor, Women'i Bureau. 
Tht Outlook Jot Womtn as OttupatM Tktrapisu, 
Washington, D. C, U. S. Governrnwit Printing 
Office, 1952. Bulletin of the Womei'i Bureau, 
Medical Services Series, No. 203-2 Rtf /ised. • 51 p, 

^ Willard, Helen S., and Qaro S. Spackman, ti. 
Prin<{pUs of O«upat{onal Thtrapy. Philadelphia, 
J. B. Lipplncott Co., 1947. 416 p. 
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EDUCATION In optometry In the Unttei SMte* 
Ift cAfHcd on In 12 college! and untversltlei. Ac- 
creditation oi the Khooli and college! of optometry 
li made by the Council on Education and Profei* 
•tonal Guidance of the American Optometrle Asio- 
elation. The principal development! In opiomeulc 
cducaUon have occurred since 1900. 

TJie Oprowefry Pfofeiitofi 

The optometrist it rcrognlzcd'aV a general puo 
tWoner In the field oi vision, excluding only the 
purely medical and eurglcat aspects oi eye care. Even 
lei the latter phase* he assume* a degree of response 
blllty for detecting the need for medical and surgical 
care and for making referral*. This general practice 
concept hat developed gradually and consistently 
from the earlier concept that the optometrist waa a 
•pecialist handling only the refractive aspect of eye 
care. This development h natural, a* the ser^ces 
related to refracting repretent by fir th^ greatest 
single group of visual services reaching the people. 
Tho same development In turn produced a need for 
more, comprehensive training. Likewise It has led 
to the development of specialties within optometry. 
Pour major practicing specialties are novp^ given for- 
mal recognition by the American Academy of Opiom* 
etry. They are (1) orthoptics and visual training, 
(2) contact lenses, (3) aniseikonia/ and (4) industrial 
or occupational optometry. 

Optometry has consistently confined ha services to 
the field of visual science. Occasionally there has 
been speculation on the feasibility of cxpanrllng op- 
tometry to include all types of sensory aid Instead of 
limiting it to visual aid, but in every Instance it 
•either has not met with general acceptance or has 
been annulled by declarations of professional policy. 

The history of optometry dates from about 1300, 
when spectacles were invented, and follows through 

♦?tofc«of andducctor, Division c?f Ortom^Uy, Indiana Unl- 
verfUyj former!/ pre sid<jnt> AuocUtloo of ScKoots Jitvd Colleg<i of 
OpXomtUy* 
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with th« formfcUoft of optlctan*' gviIWi throij 
Europe «nd pkru of A«U during the tuc( 
ccnturiei. The !nvehi5oa of the movdlj;^ 
printing preii, Uter followed by the e)t^| 
progf«mi In public eduMtlon nod the ifid\J| 
iMtlon of worker*, gave ri»e to * tr<;mehdo'iij;| 
for vltuAt *erv!cei. 4^ 

The limited lervlcei of ilmpte jpccucle | 
were firit provided by the «pect«cle makerii; ;|| 
fti optldaniv. The developing cotnplexltl^l^;^ 
ramlficationi of ihti service gradually brougKfu 
a dlvUlon of the workeri Into two &to^ft^ 
who refracted (examined) the eyei, And thpg 
continued a» the makere of »pectaclc$. Thc^ 
refracted were for a long time known |ii wf^ 
opUdani, but In time they came to Idciviif^^ 
eelvea at optometrlm. In the Utter p*Hi 
19th century, phy»klan» also begarv to tKij 
field of refraction, Including such servic*^ 
auxiliary to medicine and surgery. Thci|^ 
been Identified as oculists and ophtbalm'olM 

There are approximately 22,000 optot|] 
registered In the United States, (See tal * 

ToW« 43.--Re9lrt«rtd optowefrJifl In »)>• UntU J Swf**, i 
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5|]|hUy leit than thU number ire nctualiyr pr«ctlc(ngi 
ifhii prov!<)ei in mrige popuUtion of ibout 6^000 
io e*ch optomctrJit. 

/fhe pr«i«At iupfly of grAduAtei li regarded m 
jobtl<J«^*^>ly leii thin the number needed for 
^plicement. In 1^43 the American Optometrie 
j^iioclatlon recognized the need for greater repUec* 
^tnt number* and let up an ofBce of itudeat 
piocufemcnt, subsequently ealled the office of 
Rational guidance, to appriie young men and 
^fl»en of ,the opportuntttei In the fields The 
^$ce It aecompIUhing fti function largely through 
distributing pamphleti and artlclei to vocational 
^idance person nel| llbrarianii teacherii and other 
4gent« af^d agencies responsible for advising and 
{oforming prospective itudenta of possible careers* 

Qrjdnltolton of Pioctlrionen 

The representative organlmlon Is the American 
Qpiometric Association, with which the assoclatjoni^ 
of the individual States are affiliated hy delegated 
representation. Provision Ji made also for repre** 
sentatlon of optometrists In the Provinces of Canada 
iflid optometrist* In outlying Territories of the United 
Statea^ It wai founded In 1897 and concerns itself 
irlth virtually all aspect* of the profession, including 
luch matters at policyrnaking, professional and 
public relations, accrediting of optometrie education^ 
professional economic*, professional standards, and 
encouragement of research, TTie association main* 
ulfls headquarter* at 4030 Chouteau Avenue, St. 
Loui* 10, Mo. It publishe* th^ fournal cf ih 
AmtUM OpiomtifU Jssociaiion^ started in 1929. 

Another organization, the American Academy of 
Cytometry, concern* itself primarily with the pro- 
motion of optometrie education and research, and 
Umlts It* membership to those meeting only the 
highest standards of professional practice and educa- 
tional qualification. The academy wa* organized 
ia 1922. It ha* members In several countries. 

In 1901 the fust State law regulating the practice 
of nptomoiry WAS passed in Minnesota, and by 1924 
Juch hws had been enacted In eycry State and the.. 
District of Columbia; All States and the District 
of Columbia have optometrie examination and rcg- 
•Uration boards to supervise the examination, 
fcensing, and registration of optometrists. 

Tha original cnactiv<nt of^oploniciry laws in the 
various States resulted in an imtial rcgisiratSon and 
ficensing of targe numbers of men and a,fcwM'omeh 
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with varying degree* of tratntng and experience ^ho 
*avr an opportunity to acquire professional licensure 
without examlnatloni that ts, by simple deelaratton 
of optometry a* a Hyellhood. At present, in order 
to obtain a license, the graduate In optometry mu*t 
take a State board exan\ination covering the regular 
aubjcct* Included In hi* training. ^ Except under 
provUlons of reciprocity between State* or upon 
acceptance of the NaUonal Board ExamlnaUon, 
the candidate must take the examination offered by 
the Stat^ tn which he plan* to practice Statistic* 
•howing the utilltatton of the recently establUhed 
National Board In lieu of Individual State exam!na« 
tlon* are not yet available. It may be *ald that 
virtually no reciprocity occur*, though most Stater 
have atatutory provI«lon* forlti For the most part 
the profession ha* not favored lenient provision* for 
reciprocity^ and since the demand* are relatively 
few It seem* to have been admlnt»tratlvely eaater to 
require reexamination where request* for reciprocity 
have occurred. 

The examining and licensing board* of the United 
State* and Canada are represented In the Inters 
national Association of Board* of Examiner* in 
Optometry. This organlstatlon wa* Informally or- 
ganixed in 1913 a* the International Board of Board* 
and acquired It* present ofltclal atatu* and title tn 
1919. It concern* itself with the variou* problem* 
and poHcle* 'of licen*ure and examination In the 
individual State* and Province** 

In 1951 the International Association of Board* of 
Examiner* In Optometry In cooperation with the' 
Association of Schools and Colleges of Optometry 
established the National Board of Examiners in 
Optometry to provide nationwide examinations of 
graduate* of optometry schools/ This board I* 
patterned to a large degree after the national boards 
in several other profession*. It Is not a licensing 
agent, but !t* certification I* accepted In varioo* 
State* in lieu of individual State board examinations. 

DevelopmenI of Educqflon 

llie drifting^ away from apprenticeships and the 
devctopment of fornial schools and colleges of 
optomcti/ In the United States bcgan^bout 1900. 
The early development of schools coincided approx- 
imately wUh the enactment of law* regulating the 
practice of optometry. 

Prior to 1900, optometrie training was obtained In 
a variety of priyatcly owned training clinics^ with a 
usual attendance time of from 2 months to 2 year* of 
6 months each. The best estimates indicate that 
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«t teiit 60 lueh Khoolt or cilnlci were then tcittered 
tKrotighout the United StM«l. 

CblumbU UnlveriUy Jrt 19J0 offered \U flrit 
unWeriity progrim Jft optometry. Ohio St»t« 
.UnlveriUy followed In 1914, the UnlveriUy ot 
C*liforhU In 1W3, Pacific Untverilty In 1945, 
UnlveriUy of Houiton In 1952, ind IndUni Unl- 
veriUy In 1953. 

Theio unlveriUy-AffilUud ichooli repreteot h»lf 
d! th« preient totil number of Initltutioni te«ehins 
optometry. Until nbout 15 yeiri ago the typlcAl 
univerilty optometry curriculum deemphtilzed tho 
cllnlcil And profeii1oA«Uipecti of optometrle triinlng, 
.ind ejnp,K4!ijwiJ0.»ml4<i ii5*slsisate.*»p??il.5i< .0I>\, 
tlci *i a pure iclence, with a lupplementary education 
io the baitc biological and phyiieal iclencei and tho 
humanltlei. Thli Idea wai generally carried out even 
in the degree conferred, uiually an academic bacca- 
laureate degree coupled with a certificate, of com- 
pletion of the optometry curriculum. • ' 

In recent yean there hai been conilderable 
.revlilon of the leveral unlveriUy optometry curricu- 
lum!. With the lengthening of the curriculum and 
with the change! In adrhlnluratWe organisation to 
provide for cmphaili on the profeiilonal aipectl of 
the program, a pronounced enthuilaim for unlveriUy 
affiliation hai developed. At the lame time the 
dlvlilon of the curriculum Into optometrle and 
preoptometrlc training hai prcierved the unlveriUy 
tradition of an ample lupply of the basic iclencei 
and cultural lubjecti In the program of optometrle 
education. 

Most of the preient nonunlveritty ichooli and col* 
Icgei of optometry originated at privately owned 
enterprlsci. One by one they acquired nonprofit 
charters under the control of nonbencfittng boardi 
of truiteei. Certain of these school* have indicated, 
the desire to affiliate with universUiei. Three of 
the earlier private tchooli ceased operation! In def- 
erence to the undertaking of optometrle teaching 
by local unlversUiei. 

From the beginning, the independent schools have 
emphasized the clinical and practical aspects of 
optometry. With the lengthening of the curriculum 
' they haVe recently added more of the basic science!, 
especially In physiological and psychological optics. 
To a large extent the lengthening of the progMn> in 
indcpcndcni schools has consisted in incrcislng 
prcoptornctiy requirements. Mcnce, the di(fcrcncc 
between training In the Independent schools and the 
unlvcrsiiy-alHIiatcd schools Is decreasing. 



GducQllonat Atioelotlon 

The 12 ichooli afid collegei of optomctrj^^ 
United State! and the 2 In Canada are repfr 
In the Aiioclatlon of Schodli and Collegii 
tometry. ThU aiiocUtlon wai formally orj 
In 1940 ai the lucceiior to the earlier lt^U0 
Federation of Optometry Schooli, wfiltl 
periodically but without formal organlatlon 
the two decadei prior to 1940. , 

Aeer.edJIaHoft '< 

Through the combined effort! of ther Ai|i 
Optometrle Aiioclatlpn, the Internattonil At^T 
of Board! of Examlncrji^ln Optometry, and ^tKx^^ 
national FeHie^atlon of "Optometry School^ 
ilderabte itandardizatlon and ImproVemefti^ 
currlculunni wai accompllihed. Thli wa| i 
panted by ft graduaP reduction in the numt, 
. ichooli given general profeiilonal recognttloai 
In 1925 * Joint committee Wfti'appolnUd . Wl 
and inipect the 30Vemalnlng ichooli for thl1^\ 
of accrediting and rating th«m. Six w«r!i'|l|i 
A rating, 2 were given a B rating, arid I- 
« C rating. The other ichooli eloicd lAtfifL 
diately. By i?36-the ichooli were dfferlnf; 
program! and required graduatWri from an ,ac« 
4-year high ichool for admUiMV Thi <?^"| 
Education and Profeiilonal OuldanC* of |h^: 
can Optometrle Aiioclatloa wii formed affd | 
the reiponilbllUy of accrediting the.fch|i 
college! of optometry. In 1941 the council j| 
accredited ichooli and subie«^uently addtd 

At present U of 12 ichooU are regulariy accfie^| 
the other ii to new as to have iti appHcatl^ 
accrcditMlon itill Iri proceii. 

Scliools ond Enrollmenh 

The ichooli and collegei of 'optometry 
from 7 in 1940 to 12 in 1953. These InstUutl^ 
are found In 10 Statci and are well distribwii 
throughout the Nation. The total enrotla 
reached a peak of almost 4,800 In 194$, byif. 
since declined. (See table 44.) A large part 
the enrollment Increase was due to the gradual leni 
enlngof thccurriciilum during the pcrlod'rcpr?^enl,t| 

The Opiomefry Curriculum and Desreei 

In every school the optometry curriculum re|>l| 
sent! a minimum S-ycar program following M$V. 
school graduati<Sh. Some of the 5-ycar progr»M 
consist of 1 year of preoptometrlc and 4 year! J 
optometrle study, while oihcri are divided intoj 
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\9%^si . 



I9J0.. 
1951.. 

19JJ. 



jprofctiloati 
under* 

ttud«DU 



458 
2,4^ 

i.4rs 

^5 
1,011 

J.9J$ 
4,761 
4.090 
J, 306 
2,46) 
2,J10 
1,955 



itud«nu 



0 
S 
9 
I 

0 
» 
10 

ii 

25 
16 
26 
26 
J7 
6J 
91 



TotU 



458 
2,46$ 
1,S1S 
1,481 

708 
1,0}$ 
2.72$ 
5,960 
4,778 
4.U6 
5. 512 
2,500 
2,175 
2,044 



I SMi<«t CoMpd.4 frtBi f«t*rti ef lit K***' »<» «>n«l«»*« *P»<«»W 
-huJ 10 tk* Oflki •! W«<»tlo». Tot run pt.rJ<wi w W*. *«» Iw »"»■ 
W*w< w1>»n««*«l» 4iMe«it»««* iMtjwtloei irt Ml lnhM. 

ytiT* of prtoptoractry and 3 yenTt of optometry 
prop*f» 



One of the »cIiooU has announced Iti pUni to 
btgin a 6-ycaf program in 195S, to con»l»t of 2 yeari 
of preoptometric and 4 years of professional courses. 
Another school has announced tentative plans to go 
to a similar 6.year program. The question of the 
need and desirability of a 6-year curriculum was the 
major topic of discussion in the June 1954 meeting 
of the Association of Schools and Colleges of Op- 
tometry. 

For purposes of analysis the typical optometry 
program may be subdivided Into three general groups 
„ of courses: The general science and cultural coursesj • 
11 t>.e basic sciences germane to optometry} and the 
* ipplicd and clinical optometric courses. Chrono- 
logically, these divisions overlap and dovetail con- 
. lidefably. The first group is largely taken care of ^ 
M(i preoptometric work in courses In mathematitsi 
rlhyslcs, psychology, biology, chemistry," and the " 
y iumanltles. In the first year in the upper division, 
[4f optometry proper, the student takes the basic 
^^.JVtctencc courses more closely , related to optometry, 
&1 Jvich as aflatomy, pathology, and physiology of the 
^;||iye} = phy$ical and geometric optics} physiological 
*r»nd psychological optics; and illumination. Not 
cofz-iearly identified with one group or anotHer arc 



such courses «• 8«n<tlci, ititltttci, neurology, piy« 
chophyilci, eiperlmentil psychology, md clinic*! : 
psychology, uiutlly with emphasis on vision, Fur- 
ther along In the program the third group ti repr<^' 
tented by courses In practical and clinical optometry, 
applied ocuUr pathology, subnormal vision, orthop* 
tici and visuAi training, occupational vtslon, dli* 
pensing, opKthtlmtc and mechanical optici, «nd 
professional orlenutloa courtei luch ai practice 
mantgerAent, Jurlsprtidence, and the iocloeconoml« 
aspects of optometry. 

The typlcfcl optometry school provides for labor- 
atory exercises its « part of the courses In physical, 
geometric, mechanical, physiological, and psycho* 
logical optics^ and la ocular inatomy and physiology 
A major p»rt of every optometry school is Its clinic. 
Here students do refractions, visual training, dis- 
pensing, contact-lens work, etc. S»|ierrfsed expert- 
e'ripe.'in consultation, visual screening, and observa- 
' tldn of pathological cases Is also inclpded at a iJart 
of the clinical training. The clinics receive their 
patients from surrounding communities. 

Though the degrees earned In optometry vary, 
the great majority of graduates now receive the 
doctor of optometry degree. This is the degree 
offered by 8 of the 12 schools. Three schools offer 
the master of optometry degree, and one offers the 
bachelor of science In optometry. The degree doc- 
tor of optometric science Is honorary. The number 
of earned first degrees reached a peak In 1949 and 
then declined sharply. (See table 41) 

The American Optometric Association has exerted 
considerable effort to standardize the earned degree 
doctor of optometry, to be abbreviated "0. D." 
The Association of Schools and Colleges of Optom- 
etry has recently unanimously endorsed the offering 
of the doctor of optometry as the terminal profes- 
sional degree." The Council on Education and Pro- 
fessional Guidance of the American Optometric 
Association has also included the offering of the 
0. D. degree as one of the criteria for accreditation 
of new schools. , 
Education Beyond the Firsi P/ofe»slonol Decree 

Advanced cduca'tion In optometry has assumed 
two purposes. One—graduate education— is the 
preparation of researchers and educator* In optom- 
etry and visjial science, 'llie other— postgraduate 
education— is the continuous and periodic education 
of practitioners. 

In fulfillment of the first purpose, the Schools 
of Optometry of the University of California and 
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the OMo State XJniver«ity have^'formai arrange* 
ment» ylth their rc tpcciivc unlvcriJty graduate 
«ch<>oli to provide prog^^ of training and research 
leading to the degrees of ma of science ind doctor 
of philosoph/ la physlotogical optica. Up to the 
present time these two Institutions have conferred 
a total of about 20 master** degrees and 10 doctor 
of philosophy degrees in physiological optics. With 
1 or 1 excepilons all the mea who have received 
these degrees are now on the teaching atafifi of 
optometry schools. In addition to these, a goodly 
number of optometry graduates have pursued 
comparable graduate programs at other universities 
in departments of physiology, psychology, or biology 
and have gained their master^s and doctoral 
degrees by working on visual projects in these fields. 
A number of these men have aUo become career 
teachers and researchers }n optometry schools* All 
of these taken as a group represent the nucleus of the 
optometric teaching personnel of today, At the 
same time they represent an important segment of 
the research program in the fiMd of visual science 
and arc regularly contributing to the scientific and 
professional Journals, 

Postgraduato cducatton-^^upplcmcntary and ad- 
vanced training of the pxaaWontr— U more wide- 
spread b\)t ftot so formal as graduate education. 
It is an outgrowth of the early optometry school 
which trained the optomelrists in practice as well 
as the student preparing to practice. The earlier 
practitioners often compjetcd 2 or 3 short training 
courses offered at different schools, with intervening 
periods of practice. 



The wide geographical dtitrlbutlor^ of optomet 
has not readtty permitted the development rei 
formal postgraduate courses except In the Uil 
areas. In Urger cities special postgraduate eott 
have been conducted through local unlvenltlei 
colleges, These are usually offered ii *Vi 
courses* Several schools offer frequent Iv, 
Intensive coursei for the remotely located opl 
etrlstii One school offers a limited amount 
graduate *ork by correspondence* The AiiieiL 
Academjj of Optometry conduct* a 4-day natic 
educational meeting aanuMly. It has alio foi 
the development of a number of affiliate^ 
chapters for periodic educational sessloni* A | 
vately sponsored agency known ai the Optoia^ 
Extension Program provides monthly nudy paj 
for use at educational material. The prof 
malntalna a staff of traveling lecturers to ^ 
Instruction to small groupi. The various Stitl 
and regional assoclattont routinely offer educatl^ 
sessions as a major part of their regular mcetf^ 

Reseorch 

Research'ln visual sclenceja identified with htt 
professional and scientific fields* A significant |>i 
of the total amotjnt of thla research is ideriu^ 
directly or Indirectly with optometry, either becrt 
visual research personnel are often originally Ui0 
as optometrists or because the sponsorship o^^^ 
couragement of the research comes from withiei i 
profession or through the faculties of optomel 

schools. ^ ^ 

Financial support of research haa come throujj 
various optometric organisations and agencies / 
the form of grants. Noteworthy of the effortt 
the optometrists in this direction was the cstabW 
ment of the American Optometric Foundation a» i 
nonprofit membership organization in 1947 to ral? 
funds In support of research. This project li* 
shown continuously increasing support through t|4 
few years of its existence, and it is at present undfj 
writing continuous grants-in-aid to a good mm 
graduate research projects at several schools. 

Most of the optometric research is identified^ 
research In physiologlcaV optics, a more general ler 
implying a.broader coverage than the p.urely clinjci 
and applied problems of optometry. 

Princlpol PfobUms ^ \ 

Many of the progjcsslvc developments in pP^^^. - 
etry and optometric education were initiated in |9|l 
in a history-making meeting representing almost 



bfi^rt^ the Flrit Conference 

5^ fc^ 0piomtlrio Swndnrdi* At thli meet-» 
weii-fo^^^ were developed for the 

JtindtfdiMtlon of corriculumt^ the •ccredltAiIon of 
gioolii ind the genernl rcorgwiailon of the pr6* 
f^irtoti* Probibfy the fttjflllm^ the Ideii pro* 
ucted tt thit meeting w«i the recent eitublUhmeat 
^ t^e KeUontl Board of ExAmlMii iti Opton)ietr/« 

la woptBtosi of tiie iti^^^^ 
^ the progreii of the profeiiton mtght well be uhdeN 
tiMdi S^ch e review or turvef ihould be coaducted 
^ lupervited by en egei^ey or foundetiott outiide 
i^e optometry profetilon and ouulde any other pro* 
fa$hn or group dtreetly concerned with vl»u«l cure 
^ ophthalmic iervlcei« Thli study ihould be ex* 
^itve and thorougb» not only to Include the educa« 
tlonal pattern In optometry but alio to analyze the 
{ote of the profeiilon In locletyi iti obllgatlonii iu 
iiiih economic itructure. Such a 

itudy should accomph*ih what •Imilar itudlei have ( 
iccompliihed for medicine, dentlitry^ pharmacyi and 
feverai other profciilonal areas. 
\ Thli opinion reflecti the author'* belief that in 
the remarkable prog resi made in the past 50 yean 
there are both deficienclei and merki that are not 
eaiily recognized by those who are clpiely alHed 
wJ th the professlonl Th c recognition Of all these 
fictori ihould be |>enefic]al both to the profession 
and to the public which {% serves. It should certainly 
I aid in the design of future curriculums, la the voca« 
i Uonal guidance of prospective students, in the prcpa* 
ration of optomctric teachers and researcher!} in the 
legislation of better optometrlc laws, and in an 
uaderstandable clarification to the public of optom* 
etry*! role In visual care, all of which seem to be 
major problems in optomctric education today* 

Schools and Colkges 
I The schools and colleges of optometry and their 
I 19S3-S4 fall enrollments are ishown below. The first 
' figure indicates the undergraduate and the second, 
I the postgraduate and special studentSf 

; Los AR£clci Coltcge of Opiom«»ry, 221, 0 



in 



Cbtci JO Oottegs of Opio««uy. I8«u ii 

Indtiha t/nlvcnhy^ Djvhtoa d Opiowify, 1^0 
Maiiachdistts I 
MiiiichuMtts^^ 

0)IuittWt Ufltvtpjtyi )f>*psrtmeot of ^(^ UUSi 

Ohio Siste Ufltycrthjr, Sdtool of Qploinctfy, 1]4»4 
Oaiooii 

PsciSc UotvertUjTf College of Qptometiyi 10$« 4 

PsKHmVAKU 

PeafiiylvAttta Stite Collegt of Qptdaeti7i ^ 

^TkHMKSIIt 

• Southern CoHegc of Optoinetfy, 282, 8/. • 
Texas 

Ufltverilty of Houuon, CpUege^f Optomttryi 27|7 

Total enroUmeuli 
ynd*rstiduAte„.*..^,v...,*.,..,.....,..p.,.^ 



\9Si 
91 

2,0» 
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21. Osteopathic EducaHon 

• By RUSSELL C. McCAUGHAN, D, 



OSTEOPATHIC EDUCATION, now iome 60 
ytm oldj Ii the me«ni hy whtch About 450 men 
ind women each 7eAr complete their tratntng and 
begin professional eervlce tn the United Statet and 
eliewKere. The osteopathic profession takes great 
tntereit In In collegea and devotei much elfort to 
aislitlng them In attaining Increaslngi/ higher educa* 
tlonal standards 

The Osleopcrhtc Pfofe^lon 

Osteopathy i$ more clearly understood when it Is 
discussed rather than categorically dcf^hcd• Steadily 
the profession has assumed Us prerogative to grow, 
develop, and refine Us eartler premfses, Osteopathy 
is an unlimited school of medicine with a unigui 
philosophy, A bask tenet of osteopathy Is that the 
body is a unit, Though heterogencoui in Its cellular, 
tissue, and organic structure, the human body func- 
tions as a unit In both hMlth <mi dtsidse, U is 
regulated^ integratedi and coordinated In Ua func* 
tions prInctpaUy through its circulatory and neuro- 
endocrine systems* The osteopathic physician con- 
siders the patient as a whole and recognizes symp- 
toms as the manifestation of reactions to noxious 
chemicaV physicali envJrOnmenta!, psychological, 
and biological factors, 

Equally basic to the concept of osteopathy Is that 
the body possesses sclf-rcgulatory mechanisms which 
should not be unnecessarily neutralized, Within 
limits these mechanisms provide for resistance to, 
and recovery from, injury by noxious factors arising 
from heredity, nutrition, environment, human activi- 
ties, and many other determining conditions. Im- 
pediments to health which occur in the musculo- 
slcclctal system ^rc of spcci^il and decisive fmpor^ance 
in man and receive emphasis by the osteopathic* 
physiclah* 11\csc are often referred to in modern 
osteopathy as "somatic components of the disease 
process/* 



*E««u!lve tcctc?iiry, AtrtcncaiD Osteopathic Assocht'on; secre^ 
tary, Bufcau of IWcisional KJucation and CoUc^ci of ihc 
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Osteopathy holds that structure and functlojl 
riclprocalty always Interrelated. Thli Interrela^i 
•hip provides a basis for the structural asilgnme«|! 
cause of disease and for the technics of manlpuUifi 
therapy, 

The treatment given by the osteopathic phytk 
Is based upon the correlation of understanding of ^ 
body unity, self-regulatory mechanisms, and g 
Interrelationship of structure and function/ Tie, ^ 
of surgery, drugs, and other diagnostic and tlb^ 
peutic modaljtles by osteopathia physldafti s|[ 
surgeons Is based on the balanced Judgmet^t of || 
such factors. * ^ 

Osteopathy was founded by Andrew TaylorM 
who in 1874 announced the principles on wlS 
osteopathy is based. In iB92, Dr. Still opened ^ 
first college of osteopathy In KIrksville, Mo. 

A» of November 1953, there were 11,974 
pathlc physicians In the United States, 
Canada, and $5 In other countries. In the Vi^ 
States there was one osteopathic physician 
13,361 of the population* 

The great majority of osteopathic physiclani i^j' 
In private practice, but several have full-time p^tf 
lions with hospitals, private Industry, the Unii^ 
States Public Health Service, and the Vetcripi 
Administration. Nearly 10 percent of the pric^ 
tioners are women. Most osteopathic phy$(ciits| 
engage In general practice, but an increasing numlKSf 
specialize In one of 16 specialty fields, such 
surgery and obstetrics. 

Lfcensure T 
The first State to pnss a law lo regulate the practl^ 
of osteopathy was Vermont, in 1896. All States npf 
recognize and regulate the practice of the profcssiM- 
The licensing examinations are given in 29 Stsiei 
and Hawaii by boards of osteopathic examiners; il 
other States and Puerto Rico by the medical ex- 
amining boards, IS of which include oslcopailik 
physicians. A number of Slates and the District 
Columbia grant licenses according to oslcopathk 
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p|jyitct«ni *ll prWtlegci'of phyitcUni and turseonii 
t 5 StAlei the uie of lurgery li not Included, ini 
jfl 5 Stfttei the pmcriptlon or adn^lnUtf atlon of drugi 
(in^t permitted! * 
fidkfilonol 0/j|oiilzdlloQ 

^ The American AMoclatton for the Advancement of 
Oiteopathy wai organised In 1897* In 1901 ,the 
pime wa« cl^anged to tbd American Oiteopathtc 

j^iioclatlon. 

The American Oiteopatble Aisodatton malntalni 
m office of education which perfomi teveral func* 
tioni« It malntalni a matter file of Interview! of 
l^ospectlve oiteopathlc itudenti made by State 
itudent^ietection commttteei and tervei ai a dear- 
inghouie for applicant! to all approved osteopathic 
college!* It alto compile! a master list of all students 
enrolled in the colleges and prepares guidance Utera* 
ture describing the osteopathic profession and its 
educational provision!^ The director of the ofBce 
visit! representative colleges where students receive 
their preosteopathic education, assist! in the inspec- 
tion of osteopathic collegesi and performs numerous 
other educational functions. Additional educational 
^ctivitie! are carried on by the association^ Bureau 
of Professional Education and Colleges, which is 
described later. A Bureau of Hospitals concerns 
itself with ostcopnthlc hospitals and the intern and 
residency training programs, 

Tht association publishes Joutnal of th 
Am^ri<4n Osttopaihic Assomiion (monthly)^ fh 
Forum of Ojucpafhy (roonthly)^ OjUopalhU Mag<t^ 
tini (monthly), y^ir^oai and Dinctory of Osuc^ 
paihic Physimnf (sit\n^^llY)yE<iucaiicnal Standard/ 
for OsUopaihU ColUia (annually), Minimum Rf- 
iuif minis and Standards for Osteopathic Hospitals 
Appfovtd for Intern Training and Residency Training 
(innually), and an JSducational SuppUmeni to th/ 
Journal of tht Amrican Osteopathic Association 
(annual reprint of the January Issue of the Journal), 

Colfejej oi OjfcopafSy 

At prcfient there are six colleges of osteopathy In 
the IJnUcd States. Each is approved by the 
American Osteopathic Association. * 

In the year 1952-53 the colleges of osteopathy 
enrolled 1,917 student*. (See table 46.) Between 
1944 and 1952 the enrollment was Jilmost doubled. 

At the close of World War II the planned student 
capacity in the six colleges of osteopathy was I,SOO/ 
G)7ts from member? of the profession, by providing 
for new buildings, laboratories, training hospitals, 



and 0 hef tafger teaching factlttle!, have made tt 

P^V"^'^ rlJr^ *^ accommodate a student 

bodyofl|900* 

Osteopathic college enrollment during the year! 
194S and 1946 wi! the !malle!t !!nce 1900, ThU 
was due to the Influence of the period of World War 
n, during part of which time no deferment wai 
granted by Selective Service to preosteopathlci pre* 
medkal, and predental )tudenU« From the spring 
of 1944 until the end of the wati the only atudenu 
entering osteopathic colleges were a imall ri^mber of 
veteran! and women, and men who were deferred by 
Selective Service* 

Tobft 46^$fud«Als end reduales of etTeepoiMe eelltf <s la 
iKtUnlltdStQlHi 1930-51 



Year cDdlog 



1930...... 

1940...... 

1912...... 

194J...... 

194J...... 

19« 

1947...... 

1948...... 

1949 

1950 

1951 

19JJ...... 

195J...... 

195) (/tU). 




Crldtfitei 
(eslcndar 
ynt) 



*Wd/M Wir II InSiKOci li f*U^u4 U tlei* ^tts. 



During the period following World W<^r !I, appli- 
cations for admission to colleges of the healing arts 
rapidly mounted* The peak was reached during the 
years 1948 to 19S0. There were fewer application! 
filed and fewer individual applicants for the 1951 
freshman classc! In osteopathic colleges* The num^ 
ber of applications and Individual applicants con- 
tinued to show a slight decrease in the fall of 1952; 
It Is expected that the number of applications will 
continue to show a small decrease until about i957; 
The Auxiliary to the American Osteopathic Associ- 
ation in I9i9 instituted a scholarship program. 
Five osteopathic scholarships of $\fiO0 each are 
awarded each year. They are applied to the tuition 
at the rate of ^500 a year for the first 2 years In the 
^osteopathic colleges where the scholar^ malriculate. 
The American Osteopathic AssocJ.ition xnafntalns a 
substantial student loan fund available to Junior! 
and seniors in osteopathic colleges. 
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Edwollonol OiSflnIi<Hlon» 

An iMOcUtlon repreientJng <lght o»teopathic col- 
Ugu w« formd In June 1898, «nd r«pMicnt»tlv«» 
ol oiteopathic college* h*ve met at leait once each 
y«r dnce then. Until 1901 the eiwctatlon, then 
known tho Aitocfated Collegei of Otteopathy, by 
majority vote of the mcmberi adopted educational 
itandardi and In one tnuance impended memberjhlp 
of one of the college! for "irregular practice," The 
•tandardlzatlon and evaluaUon of oiteopathic educa- 
tion li now « function of another organlMtlon. The 
college organl«at!on U now known. M American 
Aaioclatlon of OMeopathlc Collegei. 

In 1947 the American Oiteopathlc Aiioclatlon 
formed a Council on Education to terve at a clearing- 
Kouie for all phaiei of oJteopitWc education. It U 
made up of pewoni repreientlng variom organiza- 
tion* of the jprteopaihlc profci»lon ^[ch deal with 
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Oiieopathlc education. The councirmceU annually. 

Acciedltotton 
.The American 0»teopathlc A»»ocUilon In 1901 
adopted.a con»tUutlon which provided for a commit- . 
tee on education, The conitltutlon alio provided 
that the committee on education, together with the 
Executive Committee of the A»»o<lated Collegei of 
Osteopathy, »hould constitute a Joint committee 
with power to Investigate schools applying for mem- 
bership In the college association, to Investigate 
annually school* already members, and to report 
annually on these schools to the Board of Trustees of 
the American Osteopathic Association. • 

In 1907, the bylaws of the American Osteopathic 
Association provided further raachlncty for the in- 
spection and approval of osteopathic colleges. 
Eventually, the committee on education became 
known as the Bureau of Professional Education and 
Colleges of the American Osteopathic Association. 

The Board of Trustees of the American Osteo- 
pathic Association 1* the approving and accrediting 
agency for osteopathic educations It acts on the rec- 
ommendations of Its Bureau of Professional Educa- 
tion and Colleges. This approval system h recog- 
nized generally as the accrediting agency for colleges 
of osteopathy. 

The Bureau of Professional Education and Col- 
leges consists of 8 members of the American Osleo- 
pathic Association clccletl by the Board of Trustees. 
The mcinbcrsliii? is composed of the executive secre- 
tary of the asscdation, 1 member from the Bureau of 
IlospUals, 1 from the Advisory Board for Osteopathic 
^ Specialists, ! from the American Af sociation of Oslco- 



pathic Co1tcg«i, and 4otberi ictected from thd ui|^ 
bcrthlpatlarg^, 

P«pfofaiilondl Educalbn * | 

Th0 minimum rcqulremeivti for admliitoa (0 | 
approved ccjiege of oiteopathj^ tnctudo 2 yeafi (i 
lemeiter houri) of credit acquired in A ^Ue||'L 
untverilty accredited by a regional or * hitf6| 
accrediting agency/ The appl^^^ mutt alio 
the foltowiog minimum creditii EogHihi 6 lemeil 
houri (12 houfi recommended)! phyitcei 1 y«| 
Wology, 1 year) tnorgatilc chemtitry^* $ leisii^ 
houri) organic chemiitry, 4 to 8 lemetter houn,> 

The Bureau of Profeistonal Education and 
Icgci recommend!, and all the ottcopathlc ic ,^ 
requ^rcy that preoiteopatbtc itudenti complete' 
ieait 3 yeari of college worlu The itudenti:^ 
urged to emphaitte general edu<:at!f>ti rather thin 
concentrate oft a aclence major • Ottcopathtc < 
legei have ai their drit objective.the education j 
training of a family phVilcUn, rather than gtaduil 
A tpeciatiit* A good cultural background In; 
preprofe$*tonal cotlegei ti considered Imperative' 
doctor'f education* 

In 1953| 72 percent of the entering frcihrteii 
osteopathic coUcgci had bachelo/i degrees. Of i 
entering freshmen^ 2 percent were admitted ^\x\ 
the minimum of 60 $emeiter houri of colle$lai|^" 

A number of collegei of arti and iclence* thf,^,, 
out the United States confer the baccalaureate jle|? 
upon their itudenta who do satisfactory work f^ 
years and then successfully complete their firiVyj 
In an approved osteopathic college* 

The nurtiber of specified credits required by|^ 
various osteopathic colleges ranges from 34 semeij|^ 
hours to 46, the latter generally necessitating «i| 
than 2 years of college work. The colleges also reef* 
mend that certain subjects be Included among j 
electtves* In some States the practice acts reft 
that a foreign language be included. ^ ^« 

The various osteopathic college admlsdons W ^, 
TT>Utces rely not only on the quantity and qusM 
of prcostcopathlc training as furnished by the offlqd 
college transcript and the Interview with the appU* 
cant, Ihey also give much weight to the cxcfllcW 
reports now being submitted by prcprofcssiotin 
colleges and by physicians In the field, who, In moil 
cases, have followed the applicant's progress clurlt)| 
hisprcprofcsslonal trainirig, * v^*' 

The 496 ffciihrncn enrolled , in the oslcopathJ| 
colleges m 1953-54 came from 202 JibefAl ftW 
colleges and universities* . • f 
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0sf«0|>afM< CurrUulom and 

Th« <«tablUh«! purpose of the collegei of o$teop« 
itJ>/ wai e^preiied In the corpomte charter granted 
ih(& State of ifit^^uri to the American School of 
(^teopathy in 1892i . • to improve our preient 

; 0<nt of diteaie generalV And tol>lA^ the lame on a 
I. fioit mlontl and acientific baiii and to impart 
i {nfbrmatioQ to the medical profeiilon and to grant 
I /ifld coo(«f jv^h^honora and degreea ai tre Viuallv 
piniti and conferred by reputabie medical coU 
I legei* • * An Important aim of the osteopathic 
t j^tegei U to preiervci emphaatze, and extend in 
~; ft|etr teaching and rei 

i ^|6d prtcepta that disttnguiih the osteopathic 
] piiitosbph/ and practice of the healing art 

A further aim of the colleges ia to provide a full 
iqd complete, curriculum of modern professional 
tdMCationi so that graduate! shall be adequate]/ * 
t/atned and equipped as osteopathic physicians and 
surgeons, competent to cope with the problems of 
I prevention, diagnosis, and treatment of disease 
geherall/, 

Osteopathy stresses the importance of normal body 
: fiicchanica to the health of an organism and empha« 
; iizes the use of manlpuUlloo to detect and correct 
^ ftulty structure* All procedurca of medical science, 

luch as surgery, obstetrics, the use of dr\igs, physical 
i therapy, and other diagnostic and therapeutic tech- ' 
j nica are embraced in osteopathic education. Suc- 
f), dnctly, the mala purposes of oateopathic education 

ire the training of physicians and necessarily the 
j: training and education of students who can pass 
f State licensing examinations. The educational proc- 
jl at in other medical schoola. Is to some degree 
. determined by widely varying demands in licensing 

* The curriculum in an osteopathic college followa 
the plan of instruction generally recognized and ac- 

. ttpted as standard in the education and training of 

f pliyslcinna. The cpjicgcs being designated spccifi- 

t ally for the irAlning of osteopathic phyfilrlana 

. cmphasiisc those fuadarrjcntal principles and proce- 

t Jufe$ that are basic Ijx the osteopathic school of 
J ., ' fractice,.; : ■■ 

1^ The first 2 years are spent chiefly in the study of 

|; 4c basic scicncea, osteopathic principles and technics, 

Wr, pharmacoldgy/^^^^a^^ the principles and methods of 

| | Hboratory and physical diagnosis. A major portion 

f of the time is spent in practical bboratory w/)rk in 

|| irosi anatomy^ histology, embryology, neuro-anat* 
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omyr ^iologlcii chemistry, physiology/ pharmacOl* 
ogy, bacteriology, and pathology. Instruction to 
osteopathic principles and technlci begins in the 
freshman year and Is Integrated throughout the 
whole curr!culum# * 

Clinical Instruction and tralhing begirt ^ la the 
Junior year. InstHclloB K thw^ 
nosli of dlieaiei to general, obstetrici, surgery, imd 
the other apeclaltlei ii presented by claiiroom lee- 
ture», laboratory demonitratloni, and through dint* 
•cal clerkships fa the virlous cllblct and hospltali, 
either owned by, or affiliated with, the coUegeii 

In the outpatient clinics, patients are assigned to 
the student! for observation, •tudy^ arid iupervlsed 
history taiclog/phystcal and taboratory examlnaUon, 
and treatment, lo the hospitals, the student clinical 
clerks receive training to general hospital routines and 
procedures- They observe and participate in deliv- 
ery ^and operating technics and asslst^In and adminls* 
ter, under supervision, pre-* and post-partum care of 
obstetrical patienta and pre* and post-operative treat* 
ment of surgical cases. The clinical clerks receive 
instruction In anesthesia and observe and parttcipate 
in the adniinistration of anesthetics/^ 1^ 
in or administer alt forms of hospital care arid treat* 
ment under the guidance and direction of thj» teach* 
ing members of the staff. Ward walks and presenta* 
tion clinics are conducted by the vaHous department 
heads and their associates. During the clinical years 
much emphasis is ptaced in the diagnostic cHnlcs, 
where the upfierclassmen start In as clinical clerks 
and then are trained la the diagnostic procedures/ 

All of the courses of study require the use of stand* 
ardized medical and basic science textbooks, as well 
as the texts written by recognlicd osteopathic 
authorities, . 

Upon successful completion of the professional 
curriculum the student is awarded the degree of doc- 
tor of osteopathy, abbreviated as O* 

Inlefn Tmlnhf 

Internships to osteopathic hospitals, approved as 
te^iching ho&pltals, are of a minimum of 12 months* 
duration. In 1954,. 98 percent of the graduates 
of osteopathic colleges entered intern training. In 
the same year, 84 osteopathic hospitals, approved for 
intern training and/or residency training, offered 
466 internsliips. In December 1952, there were 
433 osteopathic interns in training* The ostco- 
pat?iic intcrnsliip is a continualiOa of the clinical 
educational program which starts during the latter 
part of the undergraduate course. 
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The American Osteopathic Aitoclatlon, acting 
tipon the lecommendation of hi Bureau of Hoipitalii 
U the approving agency of osteopathic hospitals to 
be placed on the registered hospital list or the list of 
approved teaching hospitals. The Bureau of HospU 
ulstnspecta and evaluates hospitals and makes recom* 
mendatloni annually to the Board of Trustees of 
the American Osteopathic Association. 

Specially Training 

Educational programs leading toward specialty 
certification require a 12 months* Internshlpi foi« 
lowed by a minimum of 3 years* specialty tralntngt 
which may be 3 years of residency, preceptorshlp or 
asslstantshlpi or a combination thereofi followed by 
2 years* specialty Ffactlce. 

In 1953-S4| 37 osteopathic hospitals were approved 
for 222 residencies (n the specialty fields of internal 
medicine, obstetrics and gynecologyi./,oe^ntgenologyi 
diagnostic roentgenology, radiology^ surgery, pa* 
thology, anesthesiology, ophthalmology and otorhino* 
laryngoiogyi orthopedic surgery, urologlcal surgery, 
psychiatryi neurology, neuro-surgery, obstetrical* 
gynecological surgery, and pediatrlcsi ^Each resi- 
dency Is a full-time training program of at least 12 
months* duration. All residencies are approved 
annually. Such residency programs may cover a 
period of 3 years. 

The American Osteopathic Association has estab^ 
Hshed 11 specialty certifying boards. Each boards 
ts authorized to evaluate the applicant's specialty 
training program and to conduct written, oral, and 
practical examinations to determine the applicant's 
qualifications in a given specialty. All activities of 
the certifying boards are reviewed by the Advisory 
Board for Osteopathic Specialists. The member* 
ahip of the Advisory Board Is (nade up of rcprcsenta* 
tives from each certifying board, the Board of 
Trustees of the American Osteopathic Association, 
the Bureau of Professional Education and Colleges, 
the Bureau of Hospitals, and the American Associa^ 
lion of Osteopathic Colleges. 

The Board of Trustees of the American Osleo- 
pAthic Association Is the recognised certifying agency 
for all specially certifications, 

Pojfsraduate Study 

All osteopathic colleges conduct postgraduate 
work Of advanced study umlcr three general divi- 
sions: general review covuscs, intcnsWe spccinlizcd 
courses, and graduate study leading to specialization 
and certification. Some cc^ucalional institutions 



outside the osteopathic profession also offef ^ 
work to osteopathic physicians. The Bur^ltl 
Professional Education and Colleges, thrdui' 
Committee on Accreditation of Postgraduate ^ 
ing, evaluates all graduate education except 
ships and residencies^ , 

fteseorch and Teaching Oronli 

The Bureau of Research of the American 
pathic Association represents the Board ojf T 
of the Mio<latlon la the managemert "i)? ^ . 
which the association assigns to research Iq^ 
osteopathic and related sciences, or to res^ 
fellowship training programs. It Is the purpoili'] 
research under osteopathic auspices to erei¥ 
constantly growing reservoir of basic know^j 
regarding the human body and its frailties ((i 
which understanding may be derived, and to; 
vide a basis for the development of the iii^ 
technics for the betterment of human health. 

Osteopathic colleges are cooperating wlihf i 
United Slates Public Health Service and the Un|t 
States Navy, which for some years hive ^r>{^| 
fundi for osteopathic research. All oste6p||^ 
colleges are cooperating with the Public 
Service In emphasizing cancer and heart te4i| 
for this purpose they have received teaching gfl 

Flnonclnfl Oir^oporhtc Edpcqllon 

The financial problems 6f higher educattot^;^ 
America are common knowledge, They m iki\ 
In the field of the healing art. The training of j 
osteopathic physician has become expensive,^ 
though tuition has been markedly Increased, tt coVi 
only about one-third of the overall cost of the teac 
ing program. Osteopathic college facuUlek h| 
been expandedi Physical plants have bei^j/ 
proved and expanded In order to Incorporate li 
the teaching program the vast new fund of knowlej 
In both basic and clinical sciences. :■M^ 

Administrators of the osteopathic colleges 
with the Board of Trustees of the American 0?| 
opathic Association in 1942 for a thorough^nM||f| 
and discussion of educational problems, Out of 
meeting came the decision to create the OstcopatM 
Progress Fund to sustain and expand the ostcopatpl 
colleges. ^Osteopathic physicians contributed, dMrlflll 
the years 1943 through 1945, a total of ?l,J0d,O0d, 
Tbe osteopathic colleges imrncdjaicly began a pr^^l 
^ram of construction and faculty c^tpansion. I 

In January 1916 a new Osteopathic Progress T^m 
was initiated, A goal of $7,500,000 was agreed upofl 
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' c^fH^^^^ mtt Inugfitd Into the 



pfofeiilon htdl f#lied, «lmoit entirely from 



'0i\i%<iifti HtiU^ «n Additional ;2»900|O0O{a cMh 
li|OQO»bOO more la ptedgei, wlilch ere eurrentlf 

^fllAvins eontribMted end obligeted luelt for e tote) 
:|ifceM of i(6,d0O|60O, the oiteopethic profeiiloa 
|>U«red hi objectively . ;Ii bei ciublliM i con*, 
jwnf prp^rem^^^^^^ produce epproxlmitely 
1^000 ^ich month, from within iti own renkv for 
Jong ei the need exliti, EfTortt to date have 
eyed approximately 60 percent of thli goah 
I'profeiilonal phaie of the Oiteopathtc Progreii 
jSd program will continue on a campaign bailt 
jj^tJI the monthly goal li achieved/ It will be carried 
^ after that on a «uetalnlng basU to keep support 
{forri the profession at a maximum. 
J With euch an excellent record In «elf-help the oste* 
tf>ith!c profce^lon now fccli Juttlfied In looking to 
American public for aid In meeting the financial 
^ti% ol the collegei of o$teopathic medicine. In 
rtew of the great contribution which osteopathic 
Ifledlcinc Ii making to the public health, plui the 
^cc that organized osteopathy h doing propor* 
{jonately more than any othe/ profeiitonal group 
lolVe the financial problem* of hi colleges, It ti be- 
gevid that the public will respond. A modest begin- 
^ng hai been made In bringing the needs of oste- 
cpnhic education before the public^ and, since thii 
program has been started, thousands of contribu* 
lions have been received, ITjese have been, almost 
totlrely, small gifts from the patients of osteopathic 



physicians. Moderate^Ixed granti have been re<Jelvd 
from fouridatlorii iihd Induitrial organlutlons#V: 
OileoporMc Cotlegei 

The number following the name of the Initltutloa 
Indicates the enrollment In the fall of 1953/ 
CAUioaMU 

Cotte|i of OiteoptiWe ViyMm tnd Suueooi, Lm AagtUt, 
ItUKoai 

. ChUiw Cottegs of Of teopitkx, CMci<e, J20 

Dts Moines SiHI Colle|i of Oittopiiky wd Sufgerr, Dei 
Mitiouai 

^ Ksnui CJiy C5ullt|t of Oiteopstliy tni Surtery, K&nut CSiy, 
$66 

KffkiviJ]^ Ci>lka« of Oiteopiihjr sad Surgery, Klrbville, 

PtMKSYmKU 

PhliiWpMi C6«e|e of Osttopsi^y, PhtlidclphU^ J?9 
Totit enrollmer^^ 
Selected Refere^^ t% 

Th OsU0p4th<c Profisshti and its ColUiit. Cfif*, 
cago, American Osteopathic Association, 195 J. 30 p. 

£duMcnat Standard/ Jot OjUppathic ColUgiS, 
Chicago, American Osteopathic Association, Bureau 
of Professional Education and Crllegei, i953i $ p« 

Educational Supplmtni (reprint) from the Journal 
of the American Osteopathic Aisoclatlon, January 
1954, 18 p, 

U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. 
H p, Reprinted by the American Osteopathic 
Aisociatlon, Chicago, 1953, 



22i Pharmaceutical Education 

ByGUNN SOHNEDECKfift^ artd GEOROE URDANG** 



FHARMACY bat recently been told tbat U ibwld 
itrtv4 toward higher profeMtonal go^li «&d that k 
to doing thfs the present 4-year collegiate program! 
should be Improved and itrengthened*' The «uggei« 
tbn wai alto made that ^'to achieve a pro(e«iloital 
itanding commensurate wUh that of other health 
I^xofe«iIohi| itepi must bo taken to develop and e«* 
tabllsh a program of education and ualntng on a 
Uvel comparable to preparation for those profei'- 
sloni." What hae pharmacy done ••;to.» develop a 
program of education that Vill give it professional 
lunding, prepare Its practitioners to render com- 
petent pharmaceutical service as well as discharge 
their civic responsibilities/ and enable it to attain 
higher professional goals? 

Definition arid Beslnnlnss 

Pharmacy applies a number of sciences to the seg« 
ment of medical care that is concerned primarily 
with preparing and dispensing drugs. This socially 
necessary and specialized function held an important 
place in all ancient cultures. But only with the 
elaboration of pharmaccu ileal knowledge; processes^ 
and products, In the centers of medieval Arabic cul- 
turCi did the pharmacist emerge as a recognized and 
specialized practitioner distinct from the practitioner 
of medicine. 

. Emergence of the pharmacist in the Western 
World gained legal recognition for the first time (a 
the Uth century. Since then the implications of 
Incompetence or carelessness In pharmaceutical 
pursuits have brought social controls over the 
practice of pharmacy In all civilized countries, in- 
cluding 'compulsory professional education* 

♦Secretary, Ajnerican IniiituU of tlic IliUory of Phirmacyi 
«s»Utant proff >ior (hiiiory of pl^ntmaty), UnWci *Uy of Wscon>Jtt 
Sctiool of Pharmacy. 

♦♦Director, American InsiiiuU of the Iflitory of Pharmacy; 
profctsor-cmtrUtt* (Mitoty of phar macy), UnlvtraUy of Wiiconsla 
School of Pharmacy. 

' RdwirdC t\Vi<tt,iiftact, ThiCtMfct ftptrtt/tU Phaftnatft^u'tct Sartor 
WMhJo<t^a/0, C, Affle»kifl Cci)ncnoa KJucifrofi, 1950. p. M. 

m 
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Id the Anglo-Saxon world academic study 
fessto\ dilution In pharinaey evolved niore si 
and erratically than on the coAtlnenti where )^ 
ration, regulation, and protection of fields Impic 
on health readily gained acceptance* "?iow 
America" reverted to a more primitive stajjij*^ 

which the "p'ly^'^'^^'^^P^i*^^*^^^*^" 
medical scenej ordinarily a self-made man of l!t^ 
no academic education In either profession, 
cultural and urban development the pharmsceuti 
and medical functions split Into two profe||J<j 
By the early I9th*cehtury an ambltloui group < ' 
''druggists** had arisen, primarily in eastern ct|| 
of the United States, who did some drug Wljjr 
turlog and dispensed and distributed diugs ivhbl^ 
to phystclant, apothecaries, and country 
keepers. 

Some of these druggists and apothecaries orginll 
the first American school of pharmacy at W 
delphialnl82L 

licensure 

A major facior in the rather hesitant evoluttockj 
American pharmacy was the slow devejoprnentfq 
State licensure of pharmacists. Few State* atte^|^ 
ted any regulation of pharmacy b^ifore the ^ 
War. Most of the States passed such laws du(j 
the last quarter of the 19th century, asVlng' 
some demonstration of minimum competenci 
however acquired— to qualify for a license to ^ 
tice. No State, however, demanded formal edu'^ 
tion of its pharmacy recruits untU 190S, in which 
icglslatton became effective in New York, rcqulriM 
that all applicar^is for rcgislrailon as phamVfiJtIM 
should be graduates in pharmacy. With few cxc% 
tions an applicant for a license anywhere ia^ 
United States today must have been graduated ' 
a college of pharmacy, must have obtained a ycarM 
more of supervised experience in the profession, aj|| 
then passed the State licensing examination. 

Licensure to practice pharmacy is in the handf^, 
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jtnte board of pUmny (known hy vtriout n»inei) 
e«ch ttM* Th« member! of the boardi ire 
gtiured phirmadtli $(id m uiUftUy ipp^mcd 
^ the Governor. In addition to licensing appllcinti 
practice pharmacy the board hai rcaponilWllty 
f iupervlilrig the practlw of pharmacy within th« 
^ie« Llceniuf^ through re^tproclty li granted by 
Statea and the Dlitrtct o| ColumbU provided 
ftalo quallflcatloai are poimied by the applicant 
ttk U M national board of pharmacy that tt^ 
alnei applicant! for llceniuret 

ippty ond Demond 

ta 1951 there were at least 101|568 pharmacltti 
teDied In the United Statea and In some branch of 
ractlce« Moat pharmacliu are in retail pharroactea 
kbout 87t2 percent)i and a growing number (now at 
lit S J percent) practice In hospital pharmaciei* 
harmaceutlcal manufacturers and wholesale drug* 
$x$ employ about 7,000* Smaller numbers are, 
pployed In Government worki teachlngi and other 
ipachleiv Graduate degrees are usually requtredi 
r preferred^ in teaching^ In many industrial po$!« 
dni (particularly research), and In some hospital 
Aarmacie!« 

[Kp oversupply of pharmacists ha$ exl»ted for some 
fears, nor is My in prospect* Some difference of 
Ipfnion arise! at to whether there are more retail 
iharmacies than public welfare requlresi thus ham* 
jering further professlonalization and specialization 
/ pharmacy*! practitioner!- Given the existing 
{umber of establishments, however, the dominant 
'^ettng within the profession seem! to be that schools 
ire graduating about the right number of students, 
ie the average, but not enough In some geographic 
ireas to staff the profession properly* 

\o(c5$lona| Socfctfcs and Joumafs 
■ Fifteen national pharmaceutical organizations 
Ittvc specialized interests. A number of these are 
)ffthpoi« of the first and principal national profes- 
I'onal association, the American Pharmaceutical 
Association (f* 1852), With this association the 
liKer ofganixations—spccializcd-profcsstonal, cdu- 
ilional, manufacturing, whotcsale, commercial, or 
tiUural— all maintain cither an affiliated status or 
ave representation in its hpu$e of delegates* An 
innual National Drug Trade Conference also pro* 
tdes an open forum for representatives of all seg« 
^^enti of the profession and industry* 
Since the business interests of pharmacy 
'•-vneri have been cared for in the National »Associa* 



tlon of Retail Druggists. The American Society of 
Hospital Pharmacists (f. 1942) and the AmeHciii 
^"f^.^ i Apothecaries (f. 1$40) are vlgoroui 
speclaKted affiliates of the American Pharmaceutical 
Asspclatlon» 

After 1870 State pharmaceutical associations were 
founded across the countryj they now function on 
behalf of practicing pharmaclsu In all Statea. 
Association secretaries hold an annual conference. 

The National Association of Boarda of Pharmacy, 
organised !n 1904, hai ai tti objective "to ptovlde 
Interstate reciprocity In pharmaceutic licensure, 
based upon uniform mtnlmuiA standards of educ«« 
tlon and licensure/' Active membership li held by 
all 45 State and the District of Columbia boards of 
. pharmacy that grant llccQsea reciprocally. 

The associations and private publishers Issue a 
wide variety of pharmaceutical Journals. ' There ar*; 
*f20 national arid 48 sectional, State, and local per]* 
boicali. ThtJcurn^tcfihfJtniHt^n Phama<mUal 
JsmiaUon (f» 1912) has been * published in two 
editions sljice 1940- The oldest of the periodicals, 
the AmtrUan JoutmI of Pharmc%hu been Issued 
continuously since WS, Although It hat no Jour^ 
nal, the American Institute of the History of Phar- 
macy has Issued publications of special interest 
periodically since 1941, 

Evolution of EducoHon 

Up to the 17th century pharmaceutical Instruction 
remained almost entirely within the apprenticeship 
system of the European guilds; formal Instruction 
flowered during the next century; and In the 1800*i 
it developed rapidly In institutions of higher learning. 

In the United States a burgeoning educational 
consctousnesf in the 1820*i was reflected In phar- 
macy by the establishment of the first two schools---' 
both organized by Jocal associations of pharmaclsu 
called the 3?hlladelphU College of Pharmacy (1821) 
and the New York College of Pharmacy (1829); 
Prior to that time there had been little separation 
of medicine and pharmacy, with instruction center- 
ing In an apprenticeship system imported from 
England, 

The optional pharmacy courses, operated mainly.: 
by eariy local associations, graduated only about SCO 
students before the Civil War. After the war came 
an upsurge in the founding of schools, and American 
pharmaceutical edu^jaiion began to make coonectton 
with instliutions of high^ learning/ Revolutionary 
consequences tventuatly emerged trom thcpharj^^acy 
course established at the University of Michigan in 
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1868# This course was infused with laboratory worlcj 
Attd It Ignored the traditional apprenticeship require* 

^ j\t*leait 83 schools opened their doors to pharmacy 
itudenil daring the 19th century> of which about 
ahty were itllt operating at the end of the 
century* These schools presented a wide array of 
itandardi, degrees, and length of currlculums* A 
•tudent might study from 1 io 4 years to graduate. 

Sweeping changes occurred during the first half 
of the present century. Preliminary education, com- 
monly grammar scVx>l In 1900, although widely 
varying, became standardized at 4 years of high 
school. The pharmacy curriculum was gradually 
extended from study ordinarily not longer than 40 
weeks or so to a regular 4-year college course, A. 
century-old controversy about the welter of degrees 
was resolved in favor of the bachelor of science. 

Changes In the educational system since the turn 
of the century have been mainly IhUe direction of 
quality rather than quantity. New schools were 
established usually where none existed, and now at 
least one school Is to be found in all but S States* 
About nine-tenths of the 74 accredited schools 
function as integral parts of or as afAliates of general 
institutions of higher learning* The Independent 
schools that once dominated the pharmaceutical 
scene have been gradually disappearing since the 
late 19th century, mainly by affiliation. * 

While Independent association schools were mainly 
responsible for establishing an educational system 
and stimulating ambitions In American pharmacy^ 
the pace-setters for modern pharmaceutical educa- 
tion were largely State Universities which entered the 
field mainly after 1880, although there were earlier 
beginnings. 

Educational Associations 

A major factor In achieving higher standards and 
greater uniformity among the schools has been the 
American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy 
(founded In 1900 as the American Conference of 
Pharmaceutical Faculties)., This association pro- 
vides organised leadership ;in promoting pharma- 
ceutical education and research. It has fostered 
cooperative relations among the schools and between 
*schools and State boards at the national and the 
district levels. The association's annual meeting 
provides teachers* conferences; It also furnishes 
opportunity for exchange of information and for 
making policy dccisions^by administrators. It Is 



held In conjunction with the American Phi^^ 
ceutlcal Association. 

A remarkable Journal and thei first ol Its 
In the world, the Ammtan JoutAat o/Pharmati 
SducalioHf was created In I9J7 by the Am 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy* It Is 
lished four times a year. . 4/^ 

A precursor of the American Conference of ft 
maceutlcal Faculties (the present assoclattob) ^ 
the Conference of the Schools 6f Pharmacy, ' 
had a UveJy but rather Ineffectual existence 
1870 to 1884. Shortly after the demise of thiU 
ference, a Section on Education and LegliU^ 
was established (1887) In the American Phanfni|I 
tlcal Association, The section bridged the'g 
between the two associative attempts of the sc^l 
and at present still offers an open forum 
educators and practitioners meet. * 

An Influential organisation In this field |i 
American IJo^indatlon for Pharmaceutical Educ|!^ 
(f. 1942), a nonprofit corporation cstablish^^^ 
uphold and Improve pharmaceutical educatlon^f^ 
membership consists of 10 national pharmaceuf ^ 
associations, and Us resources are derived fj,^ 
contributions made chiefly by the pharmaccuii^ 
manufacturing, wholesaling, and retailing esta\)|| 
ments. It has made extensive grants for schj*^ 
^hlps .ind graduate fellowships and has suppi 
' pharmaceutical education In other ways, 

Surveys ond Studies 

Pharmaceutical education has been the subject^ 
several surveys and studies in recent years, 0| 
of these, reported in 1927 under the title, Bi^ 
Maurial for a Phamamiical Curruulupi^ 
by Wi W. Charters, A. B. Lemon, and Uon H<>m 
Through an analysis of the responsibilities bf ^ 
neighborhood pharmacist the Investigators develop 
a functional pharmaceutical curriculum* AUhQ^jp^ 
this report was widely noted, the extent of Its ^ir^ 
influence remains an open question. 

A number of changes and discussions of char 
American pharmacy and pharmaceutical <;dUcad^ 
stem from the*Pharmaccutical Survey. This broil- 
scale searching study, originated through intrap^ 
fcssional efforts, was conducted under the ausplc^lf 
the American Council on Education, and had cxi^ 
sive financial support from the American Foundatio| 
for Pharmaceutical Education. The 4-year hti- 
finding and inicrprcl.ilion (1916 49) aimed at dcvcV 

» PuW^^ed br McGu«r.Hill Book Co.* tftc 
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l^jil propoMli for th« htxxtmm of phirmicy 
l| V prof<iiton »nd iti k public lervtc^'* The mtin 
^)Jtl of thli InveiiljiUon upptAr In t gcncml report * 
of monogr«phi| whkH have b<cn u«d 
iy ffi the preparation of thU erJlcle- 
Jttch of tbli iiim/ centered on phermKeutlal 
iisitlon/ end out of \x grcir « ipechl study pub* 
i^ld fn 1952 under the tlite, PkamMUti<^ 
rtUMhm} Thli 257rp*«« report wet prepared 
tloyd B. BUueh And George>« Webster for the 
Ijmjttee on Qirrlcutum of the Aniericen Aisoele^ , 
^df Colleges of Phttmwy^ The report describes 
^ recent progress of phsrmaccutlcel education^ 
^Uloes the objectives und main features of this 
^ of profeitlonsl educatloni and makes suggest 
^s /or lis Improvement The admJnlstratof or 
^cher finds there a gutdepost to the Amertcan 
f]»irmAceutlcsl education of tomorrowi even though 
^may not agree with all the statements {t contftlni/ 

A<c^edlraHoo 

The membership criteria of the American AssocI^ 
luon of Colleges of Pharmscy served until 1938 as 
1^ jnfojmal accreditations-Influential but also often 
fctffcciiv^. In 1932» the association Joined With 
i< American Pharmaceutical Association and the 
,\*^tJonal Association of Boards of Pharmacy In 
^nsorlng a formal accrediting agencyi the American 
Coiinctl on Pharmaceutical Education. The mem- 
§jtihlp consists of three representatives from each 
/these associations and one from the American 
CcM^ncli on Education. After a gestation period of 
I jr^rSi standards were approved, and Inspection 
0|)mUte«s began the talk of examining applicants/ 
work of the council has significantly upgraded 
iiJ systematized the Institutions accredited and 
«atly facilitated the reciprocal recognition of 
Rjniea of pharmacists among the several States, 
piidards represented by accreditation are mainly 
'Miatlve rather than <iuantltative. Accreditation 
%oJycs no expense to the institutions' concerned 
Upt for the tnhfal examin$.tlon of a prevlousiy 
?^a<ctedircd InstUutlon* The council is supported 
*|p|:sppnsoring agencies with substantial assist^ 
-.^^lift^J^^^^^ American Found^ilon for Pharmaceu^ 
^pKducatlon, 

\ 1952 the council issued Its first classified Itst of 
[edited schools i 60, class A (no Important defi* 
icUi)} 8, class B (deficiencies that can be cor- 
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W^iSjft^ioA, D, C, hmttk»t CouftcU^ft IMu<#i?d0, 




m 

reeled promptly by *dm!nUtr«Uv« «tIon)j 4, c)«i C 
(a«flcl«clei r«<i«lrlnr <ortiW«r»b!« tJme «n<t effort 
to correcOj 2, ctui V (temporary .«rdlt»tloa of 
new ichooU). Whether » «r*<Ju*ie»# lehool U dm 
A Of <Uit Chu no e<re« on hU privlle«ei of JlceMure, 
e«epk In New H*mp»htre. Moreover, the ne? 
clHiIflc»Moa doei not preiume to offer a lelectJve 
8«We to proipe«t|v« itudeou (having arfiea from 
other ncedi), although aceredlutfon (tietf offen a 
life baiii for th« itudent'i »electJon of a icbooJ. 
. Awredlted ichooli hav« common objective* ab 
though ther« immldefablo vaitatloii la the a«vial 
content and level of teaching. Financial handlcapi 
are not uncommoni difference! In faculty latarx 
cojti per etudent are itrilclng. 

SchooTt and Enroltmenft 

State-iupported.«choo1i now conitltute the largett 
iln^le group of college* of pharmacy, and thli num- 
ber'f^illtill Increasing. The accredited ichooli In 
1952 were controlled ai followu StatV and Terri* 
torlal, 43 J private, 27! munJclpa), 3? and dlitrlct, 1. 
0/ the privately controlled echooU, 9 were denomi- 
national j S were- entirely Independent of a general 
Initltutlon of higher learning. 

Undergraduate enrollment In the college* of 
pharmacy Increased from about 4,o60 In 1900 to 
more than 20,000 In 19S0. (See table 47.) The 
peak wa« reached In 1950, and It h«« »|nce dropped 
off about a fifth. (See table 48.) Women now con- 
•tltute almoit 10 percent of the student body, 
twice as many In relation to men a* there were a half 
century ago. 

Thcfe were few graduate students In schools of 
phirmacy until the 1930'« when the f year under- 
graduate course became the standard, The begin- 
ningi antedate 1900, however, when the University 
of Wisconsin offered In 1892-^93 pharmaceutical 
graduate work promptly upon adopting the first 
'phain\acy curriculum (optional) leading to the 
bachelor of science. 

From 19^2-33 to 195j(~S2 there were granted 
annually between 10 and 48 doctor of philosophy and 
between 13 and <5<$ master of scierfcii degrees. 
During these 20 years graduate work yielded 
40Q doctor of philosophy and 950 master of science 
degree*. Some Idea of the recent development may 
be gained from the fact that 596 graduate student* ^ 
(including 57 women) were enrolled In ' 1952-53 
at 39 of thS pharmacy schools within the continental 
United States. 

Various factors conttlbuted to thi* upsurge of 
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T«n ichoolt of pharmacy op«rato on an «||| 
mcnt whereby th« itudent t«k«4 1 veir of *^rV] 
collega of art! and leteiicei before M (i admltj^ 
th« ichool of phktmty where be then ipeadi l j 
TJi^ degree granted for the compJeUoft of ' 
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then appliei |het« ideacei tn i^fi^lt^y ph^^ 
tiell lubjecu. Recent etfori^ it i njperl^l 
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ttt»co!o^ tjjd toward the iMfo3ii^^6| 0? 
*of •tudlei Ift *'ph4rm*cy *dmInlitfM|[6^^^ 

number toftlectlveitrt g^crtl <<I\^c4tt<>tt i^f^ 
Iti many ichooUi however, a p»rt of tW'?|) ^ 
cfiediti miy W ueed for ipe<:Ul{w4 pro/^^^^^ 
coufieia 

tent. the Jojrttly>|^fl|off4 mM} 

ihlttee War repUcW by i .^t^ndW Q(>^^ 




advanced mdy* A m&lor finaj^cUl »ttmylui| a^Ide 
from GI bcnefit^i came from the Amerlci^n jPoundft- 
tion (or Pharmaceutical Education^ which prbvldea 
graduate fcllow$hIp»--88, for 1954-55. Improv^ 
ment in undergraduate pharmaceutical educatlpni 
, Increasing demand fc^r persons, with advanced train- 
ing, and the dcft!tc of facuUie* to offer graduate 
Work because of the stimulation it affords to them 
are other factors In the development of advanced 
training. * - • " : , 

Professtonal Cvulculumi and D?9<^eei ' ' , 

The typical curriculum of the schools of pharmacy 
l8'4 years In Icngth/and the admission r^ulrement 
Js graduation from an ^ipprovcd high schooh AdmiS* 
slon t<ists spccificalty designed for pharmacy ar^ 
neither well developed nor c^^tcnslvcty uscd.^ 



mprlpeiit UtA^ W!r4V4 fengtheS^ 



by li ichopU. Hair>|>hele;<;d^t]n^^^^^ 
4-ye*r couri0 option kjlyi the JldojtJ<>ri||f 
offerings place varying emphi^jfs \)ppfl 
tion, « .firnier foundatlort In basic 
opportunity - for , prpfcMloiia) s^fdia)lwltw^^ 
patterns also vary widely with rtg^rd WR 
aloha( Mwdyt 0-5rM, 2- J, aiid ^<^b<><>If; . 
both old and «w,pro$r<irfts are cqrreriily e;n|i;i 
tri reviewing cyrrlculgrn) W trriprove ^^oj^^^^^^ 
quence^ and Integration of coursesi 

Schobfs offering 5-ycar programs generally,, 
the stat^dard bachelor of science de$rce| 
offers aj bachelor pf pharmacy degree for's^c^ 
programl Several such InsiUutlonsj howevef) in,^^^^ 
It possibt?i for the student to fulfill requlrcmcnvl:|| 
a second baccalaureate dcgice (e, g., arts, \>i\\m 
administration, or Journalism) while earnlrtgi^ 
bachelor of science In pharmacy. Two Califoi^ 
universities offer a 2-4 program leading to the M 
fcssional degree of master of pharmacy In one sch^l 
and doctor of pharmacy in the other. 
A longer program of pharmaceutical education i^J 
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aiurcd by ih« action of tho American AtiocUtlon of 
Allege! of Pharmacy tft i9Si whw It *mcndtd tti 
Jltawi itatlng that on and *fwr April 1, m, each 
college ihould require of each eandWate for 
rj^gre^ pharmac/i completion of not len than 5 
55 aeademfe yeart of training fncluding hoth 
^pharmacy Initructloft and a minimum of 5 yun of 
l^eailonal InitructJom The aiioctatloa alio ro^ 
Jitred that only the degree of bachelor of iclence or 
L degree bachelor of iclence In pharmaijy. thould 
^ given for the completton of the preicrlbed couno; 

(3(od4^ote $tudy 

poth pharmaceutical facuUlea and pharmaceutical 
jtidluitry )iave a preiilng need for highly tratoed and 
ipcclallaed perarnnel with pharmaceutleal back* 
l^oundi. Hence the rapidly {ncreailng number of 
itudenti who obtain graduate degreei are eacity 
^aced* A number of thcie posltloi^i can be and, 
5ien have been filled by wtentJflc »p^claliiti trained 
Id graduate arcai outitde of pharmacy (e, g.p chem- 
iiiry)* the ipeclal orientation and problem! 
involved in pharmaceutical reiearchi production^ 
jfld teaching; have brought active support to eipan* 
tion of graduate ttudy wlthtn pharmaceutical 
eiJucatlon* 

For admission to graduate work In a pharma^ 
<tuttcal field most schools require a bachelor^ degree 
tiih specialization in pharmacyi but frequent except 
^ns are made for able students who have degrees 
10 related fields* 

Of 30 schools of pharmacy conducting graduate 
fork in 1949, II offered only the master^s degree; 19 
offered both the masier*s and doctor** degree* Mean* 
vhlle^an additional 9. schools have embarked upon 
jr^duate programs. The main fields are pharmacy^ 
j^harmaceutlcal chemistry, pharmacology and phar* 
ffiscognosy} and a new field h now opening in phar- 
macy administration. Several schools offer a mas* 
Ur*s degree in hospital pharmacy, often integrated 
I ftiih an internship program. One, Wiscon$ift| offers 
I \U master of science and doctor of philosophy in the 
[lUtory of pharmacyi and (optionally) ai a Joint 
I major with the university's history of science depart^ 
js^cnt. Requirements in the various pharmaceutical 
ftlds are usually analogous to those In other areas of 
pnivcrsiiy graduate study> since the graduate school 
d-'ierally controls and supervises the program. 

/oitcollcge Shorf Courses 

I Postcollege instruction for practicing pharmacists 
Ftcelvcs an increasing amount of attention, although 



a few years ago only a small number of schools were 
making serious efforts In this direction. 

Programs lasting from one to several days and 
given annually or oftener at a school are most 
common, but thev reach only a small number.of 
pharmacists* A few schools are developing year- 
round exteniton programs, or staging short courses 
periodically in various parts of the State, which 
reach larger segmenu of the profession. Some 
experience has been gained with traveling Instructors 
or advliers; Further experimentation with and ex* 
panslon of varlous*types of continuation study are 
being eucouraged* 

Prinelpol Problems In Gdvcotton ' . 

The competence and carefulness with which the 
Pharmaceutical Survey was conducted and It* find* 
; ings were presented went far toward coniSrming and 
' - Uqcusing attention upon the fundamental problems 
related to pharmaceutical education. Responsible 
persons and groupSi In education and out^ are making 
valiant attempts to avoid the lack of Implementa- 
tlon that not infrequently has been a fatal weakness 
of **survey**^ In whatever field* 

Immediate agreement on the answers^ perhaps 
even on Just what the problems arei can hardly be 
expected^ Yet, the survey Inoculated education 
and American pharmacy at largei with a ferment that 
already has had some salutary results* Some of the 
problems still not resolved are mentioned below, 

Ciir/*ri*/ttm.*--A pivotal Issue that will remain In 
the forefront of pharmaceutlco-educational affairs la 
the Immediate years ahead Is the length and con^ 
tent of the undergraduate curriculum* Tht re- 
port of the survey reflects a rather general ambivalent 
attitude on this issuei On the one hand it endorsed 
th<^ continuance of the standard 4-year course as a 
minimum requirement J on the « other hand It urged 
strong schools to develop higher forms of professional 
preparation based on two or more years of collegiate 
general education and basic science. Those who ask 
retention of the present ^-year standard maintain 
that U Is or can ^e made adequate for the practice 
of pharmacy in thd forseeablc future and that it 
assures a safe level of competence in the publlq 
interest! Proponent* of a longer curriculum aim at 
something higher than the average needs of existing 
practice, ask for more general education to prepare 
the pharmacist for a high level of profe$sional and 
civic responsibility, and point out that only phar- 
macy among the health professions retains a 4-year 
standard course. Various other facts are lelaicd to 
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xUtt two pp\nu of view. In the 4 yean ilnce the 
Ph*rm*ceuttcil Survey wo completed 14 ichooli 
h*ve begun to offer currlcu1umi--optJon»l or re- 
quired-of more than 4 ycAfi. The action taken by 
the American Aiioclatlon of Collegei of Pharmacy 
In 19S4,ai hai been noted, promliei an orderly; and 
falriy uniform converilon to e minimum S*year 
curriculum patterui although one may expect a 
duld rituatton In pharmaceutical education for lome 
yean, marked by curriculum cxperlmenti* \^ 

Tiadini j/<i/r.— Unlike the curriculum queitlon, 
thi need for further upgrading of preicnt facuUtei 
and for Increaitng the lupply of fully qualified new 
teacheri hat not been open to lerioui queitlom 
The survey oonildered thli an "inilitent need/' 
Financial opportunltlee In both Induitry and profei^ 
tlonal practice; ai compf^red witb teaching^ Intenilfy 
the problem. The adequacy of preient ataffa variei 
widely among ichooli. Although no guuKuolution 
of itaff problemi may be expected» Important 
beginnlngi have been made through summer teach* 
ers* seminars and the older teachersVconferences for 
present itaffsi and through extenilve fellowship 
program* In recent years to provide Infusions of new 
doctor ot philosophy blood* 

^(ffw////on/.^AIU»ough recruitment appears not 
to be a pressing problemi at least some of the' school 
administrators feel the need for efforu to interest a 
higher caliber of student. This Implies a program 
to create In high schools apd Junior colleges a greater 
awareness that the present opporcunttles In phar* 
macy are varied and promising. Some think that 
until this occurs the Improvement of screening tech* 
niques for pharmacy cannot be fully utllia^ed, Cbn^ 
ttnued Improvement In the professional aptitude 
and attitudes of the average nudent would not only 
mitigate the rather high student mortality but 
would also have significant Implications for the 
professional character as well as competence of to- 
morrow's pharmacists- 

Financfs. --Viewing American pharmaceutical ed* 
ucatlon ai a whole, the survey concluded that the 
schools do not have the finaivial resources to main- 
tain the educational level sought by the profession; 
Substantial evidence appeared that public authori- 
ties and educational administrators were not aware 
of the extent of the legitimate financial needs of a 
modern school of pharmacy. 

In^rcccnt years there has been a noteworthy 
advance toward adequate housing by a number of 
schools; 10 have new buildings constructed or 



authorixedj another 7 schools now occupy newi^ 
or parts of new buildingsi 9 others have had 
buildings renovated. 

A lack of complacency about these and 6 
problems slgnalltea the promise of contempo 
pharmaceutical education. While segments of 
educational system show weaknessesi compared 
some other professlonsi education in pha 
appears to have come a longer way In a relatt 
short time than many laymeti have supposed*. ;i 

Collejes and Schools of Phormqcy v 
The figures Indicate the enrollment! In \pi 
the first figuri gives the tjndergraduate and s 
enroUnaenti the second figurCi where given, Indleij 
the graduate enrollment. The data are from a t 
supplied by Louli C. Zopf| chairman of the 
tloh Commltteei American Association of Coll 
of Pharmacy* All Institutions except those mt 
with an asterisk (♦) .are members of the assort 

AUSAMA 

AUbsmt Polyt«chi\le Initiwt* Scfcoot o( Phtrtnicy, IJS . 
Howard Colless DIvIiioa of Phirmicyi 124 

AanoMA 

Onlvef itiy of Arizona College cf Phirmscy, iM, ) 

AaXAKtAS 

Unlventty of Ar^aniit College of PbArmuy, 57 
CUuroiuru ^ 

IJnIventty of Cilifornls College cf Phsrmicy; JJS, 10 ' 
UnlveNtty of Southern Ctlifcrnts School of Plisraiey; 1 

Coi^aA<>o 

l^nlveriliy of Colorado College of Phirmicy, 2^, U 

CoilHICTlCVt 

Unlveriliy of Coftoecttcut College of Phirmscy, J07| ]• 
Disraicror CoLVM»u 
Oeofg« WsiWngtoo Unlvefiliy School of Phirfnscy, l|l 
Howard Unlveriity CJollege of Phtrmicy, J5J < 

Ploiupa 

Florldi Agrtcultufil ind Mechinial Ufllventty S 

Phirmacy, • 24 
Untveriiiy of Florida College of Pharmacy, 252, 24 

^Oeoi^GiA ' . ; . * 
Southern College of Pharmtcy, 160 
UntveriUy of Georgia School of Pharmacy^ 1 2 

Idaho 

Idaho State College, College of Pharmacy, 174 
lutsojs 

Untvcf lUy of lltinoU College of Phafmacy, 396, 17 

iKOrAKA 

Butlcf Univertiiy College of Pharmacy, U9, 14 
' Purdue Unlvenity School of Pharmacy, 522, $8 
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WU Uftlvirtlty College of Wiirmicr, I W 

jiiU UfllvwJi/^f low* Coll«|# oi Phimicy, 1 II 

^rtrihy of Xecttuclqr College of fh^ttrnqf^ 128 
Volvcfitty OoDeg* of Pkirmtey^ 144 

^mtlt|r of Mtryhi^i School of Phimac/i 337| 57 

Jifjiticliuiciu Cpllege of n^mkt/, 501, 24 
Tfir Eitglind C6lleg« of Phirmitf, 2ia 

^ttCflOAW 

DctfoU loilUuU of Techflology College of Phirtnacri 180 



Okjo 
Ottcon 

Phnidelpll, Co !«|, of rtinnicy lad wJ^e/Sl, » 
Tcmpit Unlver.Hy School of Pl,.ra.ey, «1, U 
Ufltvmlty of Ktuburgh School of P|,um»c^, 281, t$ 

PuiitToRieo 

Uolvtriity of Putrto Rleo Colltgt of Phimwey, ]5» 

Rbodi Iiuho ^ 



p^MOiummuieoi ie«floioftr uoiieg«of Phirmicy, IW kbooiwiako « 

ft^yoe Unlvmtiy College of Phirroicy, 167, J * BovthCaxouha y ' 



^jCHUOfA 

Uolvcrihy of Mtnneioti College of Thktmty, 243* 9 

Vftrveriiiy of MWiiIppI School of Ph« rm»cy, HS, J 
MiiioUM 

$t. Louii Collfge of Pbtrmicy and Allied $ctertce«, 242, 7 
UftSveriUy of Kinui Oiy SchooUf Phirmacy, 91| 6 , 

S(0!fTAKA 

^foatln« State Uotveriity School of Phifimicy, IS, 2 

Cretghiofl UftWerihy College of PharmacyJ44 
Urfvefilty of Nebfuke College of Phirmtcy, 108, J 

Ruljeri Urklveriity College of Pharmacy^ J66, 7 
ytit Mexico 

Unlvtriity of New Mexico CblFcge of Ph<rj«icy, 85 
ViwYonK ^ 



ftJombU Unt«riUy Colltje of Ph»rmieir of the Qiy of New WiicoHiix 



UnlvtfiUy of South C«rolint Sthool of Phirm»cy,T<S'' 
SouTB Dakota 

''aSttpfe^?' M«h.„.« Am, 

TsMKUitt 

Ufltvenliy of TeDnewce School of Phinaa^, \$% 4 

Teiai Southern 
Unjverihy I 
Unjvenltyi 

Uta« 

Unlveriity of Utih Cbllege of Phaimicy, 148, 9 

Med!c#) College of Vlrginfa School of Pharmacy, 218, 7 
Waihikotom 

Suie College of Wiihlngtoo School of Pharmacy* 191 4 
Ufiivefitty of Waihlrtgioo Cbllege of PharmKj^W, M 

.'W«T ViKOINtA 

Weil VSfglrtIa Uftlverihy College of Phaimacy, IJl 




VGrk/404,3J 
Fordhim UnlverMty College of Pharjnacyi 4«0 
Ufig tilirid Univcftliy, Brooklyn College of Pharmicy, $?J 
5t Mn'i Oftiveritiy Cotfcge of Pharmacy, 39/ 
Union Unlvcfiiiy, Albany College of Pha/macyi 298 
lftlv«riiiy of Buffilo School of ?hirmicy, 326, 4 

^''iTH Carouha 

t'^Blvcriliy of Koiih Cifoiin* School of Phirmacy^llO, IS 
•^•itH Dakota 



Unlvirihy of WJiconiln School of Pharmuy, SO 
\Vyomj«o 

UftJvcriJiy of Wyoming College of Pharmacy, M 

Total enrollmetiit 

. yndergradaate, 13,850 
Graduate, J70 

^lauch, I.!oyd E., and George L Wcb$tef. fAr 
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American Council on Education, 19«. 257 p, A Kremerl, Edward, 4m/ George Uidang. Ii{fiL 

central document for under»tandlng pfe»ent-day f AflrwdO'' Phll«<JeIphla, Pt., J. B. Llppiat^ 

pharmaceutical education. & Co. 1951. 622 p. 

Elliott, Edward C., <lirtttOf, Tht Gfntral Rtpoti Sonncdecker, Glenn. AmtritM PhamatH^ 

e/ tht Phamaauiicat Survey, 194$^9, Waihtngton, Sdutathn Btjon 1900, Unlverilty of Wlicoo* 

P. O., American Council on Education, 1950. 240p. (unpubliihed doctoral diiierutlon). 1952. 1$^' 



23. Physical Therapy Education 

, By MARY E. HASKELL on4 DOROTHY HEWITT* 



qHVSICAL THliRAPY is one of the paramcaical 
Jl profession* which have come intq^ prominence ai 
lie scop« of medical care has eipanded. It is ott of 
i^vcr^l services which the physician directs in the 
physical rehabilitation of patients/ Physical therapy 
^ defined as the treatment of disease and injury by 
J^ysical means such as heat, H^hti water, electricity, 
^i^gtf and therapeutic exercise including proced- 
ures sur*! as gait training and other functional 
ictivitioSj manual and electrical muscle testing;.' 
ft a broad sense physical therapy also included 
**therapcutjc teaching." 

physical therapy as a healing art goes back to 
jlippocratcs. As a profession it is relatively new 
lioce it was established after World War I. Its 
development has been progressive, and its scope is 
fjr greater today than before World War IL 

Hit fVofesslori 

Physical therapy is prescribed for a wide variety 
otillnesses and physical disabilities. Predominantly, 
pticnts requiring this service include those with 
tfKtures, arthritis, cardiovascular accidents, cerebral 
plsy, and poliomyelitis; workmen injured in indus* 
uial accidents; paraplegics and amputees; the 
ncntally ill; the war wounded; and persons who ha vt 
ycor body mechanics* 

On the basis of recent surveys conducted by the 
Health Information Foundation, the American 
Hospital Association, the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis, and the American Physical 
ITicrapy Association, the picture of present qualified 
Jersonncl employed, job vacancies, and additional 
;ccd for personnel during the next S years is as 

k^il qualified c .p!oycd personnel, 1952. 5,CX)0 

il> vicsnclci, 1952 2, 522 

^t'maicd ntcd, S y<irt 10, 728 

^*Mn$ Ha&^ell 5s associate execulWc dlrmor and Miss Ifewitt 
f^ucational consuhanl of the American PhyilcaS Thtrapy 

1$ 



Physical theraplsu are currently seeking to fulfil 
the last of the accepted criteria for a full*fledged 
profession— legal recognition. Prior to 1949 only 
four States— Connecticut, Maryland, New York, and 
Pennsylvania— and the Territory of Hawaii provided 
registration or licensing for physical therapists. By 
August 1, 1953, the following Sutes had been added: 
Arizona, Arkansas, California, Florida, Georgia, 
Illinois, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New 
New Mexico, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina, Washington, and Wisconsin. ' 

There is one professionil organisation, the Amcri* 
can Physical Therapy Association, which was founded 
in 1921 and maintains headquarters^at 1790 Broad^ 
way, New York. It publishes a monthly journaf, 
the Physica} Thnapy Rmew. The American Regis- 
try of Physical Therapisu is a naUonal voluntary 
registry administered by the American Congress of 
, Physical Medicine and Rehabiliution. 

Evolution of Edueollon 

At the outbreak of World War l a few physical 
therapists had been trained by physicians and were 
employed in their offices or large hospitals, but there 
were no schools of physical therapy or even short 
courses in this country. Soon after the war started, 
several short courses (6 weeks to 3 months) were 
established which admitted chiefly teacheis of 
physical education. The first physical therapy 
course was organized at Walter Reed Hospital by 
direction of the Surgeon Gcnerars Office. Because 
this course could not supply all the needs, a request 
was sent to a number of colleges and schools of 
physical education to assist in training physical 
therapists Xc^»^onstruction aides). Fourteen institu- 
tions established courses to meet the requirements 
outlined. The largest of these was Reed College in 
Portland, Oregon. 

Educational trends in physical iheupy have paral* 
Iclcd those in other professions. There has been a 
consistent effort to dcvcJbp profc'ssional edvicallon 
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beyond the \m\u of « technical training, Degree 
couriei increased from 7 In 194S to 2? in 1953, Indi^ 
eating the emphaef* which U now pUced on this iypt 
of program. The total nun^ber oi schools in 194S 
was 32| hicluding 8 emergency Army schools, wbUe 
In 1953 the total was 33, including 1 Army school. 
Accredtfotlon 

From 1928 until 1936 the American Physical 
Therapy Association assumed the responsibility for 
approving schooU of physical therapy. After 1936, 
at the request of the A men can Physical Thefapy 
Association, this function was added to the work of 
the Council on Medical Education and Hospitals of 
the American Medical Association- Accreditation 
following inspection is based on the Essentials of an 
Acceptable School of Physical Therapy affirmed by 
the council and others directly concerned with the 
standards of physical therapy education^ 

Schools end Enrotlmenfs *.f«A» 

Curriculums in physical therapy are established 
cither in colleges and universities accredited by the 
regional associations of colleges and secondary schools 
and associated with medical schools approved by 
the Council on Medical Education and Hospitals of 
the American Medical Associacioni or in leaching 
hospitals approved by the Council on Medical Ed- 
ucation and Hospitals, Of the 33 approved Institu- 
tions/ 5 confer degrees only, 10 confer certificates 
only> and 18 confer both degrees and certificates. 
The courses cover a period of 4 years. 

The graduating classes enrolled in the 33 schools in 
1952-53 totaled 619. (See table 49.) 

Tobfe 49.— Sc^oofj of phy»fccl ih eiopy on J gra JuaJei^ tft 
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Admission Requlr^menls ond Cu/flcwlums 

Pri«<^ to World War II, when most courses ofTcrcd 
only a certificate and itic degree program had not 
become generally established, the admission require- 



ment was graduation either from a school of phi 
education or from a school of nursing. Today' 
the establishment of i-year university pre^ 
students may enter direcUy from high school or 
transfer into the program^ preferably by theeiij 
the second college year, \ 
On the basis of a research project recently 
pleted by the Testing and Advisement Center of 
York UalversUy for the American Physical Th 
Association, there Is reason to believe that 
most succt^ssful physical therapist Is a graduate 
4-year Integrated university course. This patteri 
. education provides a general background \^ 
humanities and social, biological, and ph 
sciences. Cencrally this curriculum is divided 
that the mt^jor empha/is of the first 2 yeatf ||t 
liberal arts and the last 2 years in the applied lej^ 
and technical courses. Pr«tical clinical exp^nV^ 
is an integral part of the curriculum. l 

Advanced Oe^rees * » 
Eleven universities offer graduate degree prognij 
for physical therapists. All of these are mtj^x^ 
degrees: M. A», 1; M. S., 4; M. A. in 
therapy, 2; M, S. in physical therapy, 2; M. A^ 
anatomy or physiology, I; M. S. in anatomy 
physiology, 1; and M. S. in physical therapy |J 
education, 1, Courses include organization 
administration, specialisted treatment procedut^^ 
research, and advanced study in basic biolo^ 
sciences. Several vmiversities recognize ph^ 
therapy as a minor subject for doctor of philokff?^ 
candidates in anatomy, physiology, and educttk^ 

Short-Term Courses NoJ Lcadfng to O^srees ; 

Short-term postgraduate courses not leddinji 
advanced degrees are also offered by various uiii^T 
sides and hospitals throughout the country* 
are devoted to advanced study and current treaS 
in specialized areas such as poliomyelitis, cer^ 
palsy, psychosomatics, and rehabilitation and flcrfH 
muscular reeducation techniques. These coitt? 
extend from 8 days to 6 months, 

Cofrftnf Edvc<ilionaI P/oMemi 

The wide usco{ physical therapy during WorMW) 
\l and the modern concept of rehabilitation of sc^ 
and chronically disabled persons have auXtij 
demand for physical therapy service. The <lcifii| 
is acute today and will probably continue lo U l 
for years to coinc. This places a burden cfl 
educational institutions. It is generally acccfi^' 
that existing approved schools will have to ejLfi> 
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theif /acjlitiei and additional schools will have to be 
)Jtibl5«hed, A survey of this problem has just bcca 
cottsptcled by the American Physical Therapy Asso- 
A$uon and the National Foundation for Infantile 
fjralysU. The obstacles to expansion of schools 
lack of faculty, space, equipment, and funds. 

Additional instructors and clinical supervisors 
loost be trained to teach the technical and practical 
purses of the curriculum. There is also a need for 
lyask science instructors, particularly !n the subJecU 
jjf anatomy and physiology. ' This need appears 
to be common to many professions* Salaries for 
teaching are^.IlOt attractive compared with those for 
practicing professionally. It is only by making a 
(aancial sacrifice that persons of the desired caliber 
ejitcr the teaching field. 

Spaceforlaboratory courses is at a premium. AI* 
though many universities have building programs, 
every department clamors for additional space. 
Limited space puts a ceih'ng on the num^ber of 
students that can be accommodated. 

There is a reed for more audiovisual and other 
teaching aids. At present, instructors are ovcrbur- 
deaed with clasi schedules and do not have the time ^ 
for developing new teaching devices. The major 
problem, however^ is lack of funds in the budget for 
such aids as films. 

Financial assistance is needed for: (1) Assistance 
to students through scholarships and professional 
guidance; (2) assistance to schools to provide ade-» 
quatefacilUics, salaries for instructors and operational 
expenses; and (3) fellowships for thv preparation of 
teachers. 

Steps have already been taken to cope with some 
of these problems. Governmental and voluntary 
agencies concerned with care of patients and the 
American Physical Therapy Association are study- 
ing the situation and pooling their resources to pro* 
vide greater numbers of wcll^qualified personnel, 
The philosophy and min:mum fstandards of educa* 
' tion are widely accepted and supported by educators, 
physicians, and others responsible for the care of 
patients. The major educational problem therefore 
^is principally one of maintaintng sound standards 
^through a period of rapid growth in tfic profession. 

ScVioolt of Physical Therapy and Enroltmenls 

I The names of the institutions \v "ch offer approved 
^programs in physical therapy arc shown below. The 
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figures indicate the enrollments In physical therapy 
^r the^ academic year l«3^Si The ?nrollm<mt 
data, which were supplied by the Office of Education, 
were compiled from various sources, and they mai^ 
not, therefore, be comparable In all respects. 
CAuroaNiA 

Childfcni Ho»pit*1, UoiveriUy of dllfoniU, Loi Aoittei, $9 
College of M«dIcAl EvangelUu, 78 
Stanford UQlverthy, 4S 

l/Dlvcf ilty of Citifornft, $<hoo\ of Medidne, M * - 
Uaiveriliy of Soutiem CtJIfor nl», 61 

CoLOJUDO *^ 

Untvmity of Co!orido, MedicAl CcDtcr, 27 
CoNNecTicirr 
Univerilty of Conn<ctIc\)t| 102 

IttlNOIS 

Noithwettern UaweriSty MedkaJ School, 32 
Iowa 

State Unlvmity of Iowa, 0>lk^< of McdicJney 24 
Kakias 

Univeriity of Kansai Medical CeDtcfi 59 

LOVISIAMA 

Charity Hospital of Louitiana, 9 

MaS3ACUUS«TTS 

. Boslott Uoiveraity, Sargent (Joltege of Phyalcal Education, St 
Bouve- Boston School (Tufu College), 54 
Siminoni College, 51 

MiCBtCAK 

Univcrshy of Micliigah, 55 

Minnesota * 
Mayo CJimc, 26 
Univerihy of Minnesota, 55 

Missouri 

St, Louis University, DjvUjou of Heillh aud Hospital Senr- 
Ice, 55 

Washington University, School of Medicine, 55 

New York 
Albany Hospital (Russell Sage College), 18 
Columbia University, College of Phyilclans and Surgeons, 68 
New York Unlvcrsiiy, School of Education, 155 
UnlvcjsUy of Bufffllo, Chronic Disease Research Instil\ite, 32 

North Carohha 
Duke University, 23 

Ohio 

Frank E. Buntf Educational Institute (Cleveland Olmc 
Hosiiltal), 38 
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The D. T. Witioft School of PKyiUtf ici, 2) 
UntvmUy of P^nniylvinU, Scliool of AytUi»7 Medical 
Servlcei, DSvlilon of Phyilci! Ther ipy> 68 

TtXAM ' 

Brooke Amy M«*ic*l Center, Medjcil Fietu Service School, 

n 

Gniy Vau^ha School of Phyilc*! Thcripy, Baylor UnlvenUy 

Hoipiitlj 7 
HerroA&nHospUil, 12 
UoivenUy of Texii^ School oi Medicine, i 

VlftOIHtA 

Medical College of Virginia, Barvtb Center of Phytlcal MediciDe 

arid Rehabilitation, 42 
fcchmondProfeuionatInilitute,14 (dlicoatioued) 

Univershy of VViKoniin, Medical School, 110 
Total cnrollmeot 1,618 



Selected R«Jer«nc«t 

^ Hatenhycr, Ida May. A History of the Amer}^. 
Pnysidthcrapy AisociatiOA. The Phyjiothrrapy II 
Mw, vol. 26 (1946) p. 3-14, 66-74, 122-129, 

m joh of iht PhysUal Thr<tpitU 
American Physical Therapy Aisocu^lion, 19Sl* 1|? 

Tki Outlook for Womtn ct Phpual Thrdpt£ 
BuHetln of the Womcn*$ Bureau No, 203-1, RevfjeJ 
Mec^kal Services Series, U. Department of LaW 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing Offirf 
19S2. 51 p. 

Physical Therapy— 1952. New York, Amert<^ 
Physical ThfrapyAssociat1on,19S2. 19p* {MimecV 

The Physical Therapy Rmrto, Evlucation 
April 19S3, p, 1S3-196, ^ 
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24. Education for Public Administrafion 

By ROSCOE C MARTiN* 



PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 1$ as old as govern* 
ment, that is to sty, almost af old as mankind j but 
the itudy of public acln>5nlstrat5on is a subject vorthy 
of orderly exa ininatiort Is a product of very recent 
tittt^V Indeed almost of this century. It was as late 
It 1887 that Wood fo?^? Wilson's historic essay called 
jiitentton to the promtse of sysiemaiic study of 
I ^dministration.V But if f ul^ic administration was 
I latecomer to the academic scene, it lost little time 
i Irt achiev'ng a place of importance; for following 
j hard on the heels of Wiison came an evergrowing 
; itmy of devotees to write and speak of the new (or 
aewly identified) subject. Considering the prodi- 
glous labors which have gone into analysis of the 
field in the last half century^ it is strange that some* 
thing approaching comensus regarding its nature and 
general contour did not emerge years ago. In fact, 
p\tbHc administration remains a volatile, almost ex* 
plosiyely expanding subject for study (as well as 
field for action) to this day, It seems appropriate 
to begin with an examination of the subject. 

The Ffcid of Public Admlntsfratlon 

Public administration concerns government; more 
$pecificaHy, it concerns the action side of government. 
An early author identified public adrninistration with 
the management of men and materials in the pursuit 
of the purposes of the state* A recent writer, employ* 
ing the analogy of two men cooperating to move a 
boulder, observed that administration enters into an 
activity when two or more persons collaborate to per- 

*Professor and chairman of xht department of political scieocc, 
Max'Acll Graduate School of CUtzen»li!p und Publk AfTairt, 
Syratuic Univcisity, smc^ 1949/ Dr. Martin also has t^u^St at 
t>.« UnivcrsliJcs of Alabama, California (at fjos Angc!ci), Coljm- 
bja, Soulberrt California, andTcxai, A* c^jauman of the depart- 
'Ticni of polhUa! iclcncc and director of the bureau of public 
a^mlnhiraiion at the UnlversUy of Alabama (l937-49)/hc wai 
Active \ti launcbSnj? \h^. Southern Regional Training Program to 
^Mic AdmSniitraiion. 11c was a member of the United Nation* 
k^^Uiion to Brazil which participated in planning that country*! 
eOfly establ^hcd (national) School of Public Administratlort. 
^ WooJrow \\ t1>on. "Tt< Stu^y of AJmlntiuJiJoo^" Polituai Scur.tf QncrUttf, 

*«t J, p. i$;-2;i a«M 1817). 
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form A task which no one of them couJd perform fndl* 
vidually. Public administration therefore has to do 
primarily with the executive branch of the goverif 
ment, and it centers on the collective activities of the 
men and women who transact the everyday iiSairs of 
government Its principal focus is men at work. It 
occurs at every level and in every agency of govern- 
ment where there are tasks to be done and staffs to do 
therii. Among the manifold facets of the adminis- 
trative process are defining the Job at hand, estab« 
lishlng an organization adequate to do it, laying out 
the work in logical units, difecting the efforts of the 
employees to the ends sought, and providing (and 
managing) the funds necessary to finance the 
operation. 

Political science has long been regarded as the 
parent field of which public administration is a divi-i 
sion^ so fir at least as itt association with the univer"- 
sities is concerned. It was a political scientist^ 
Woodrow Wilson, who first Identified administration 
in rnodern times as a subject worthy of systemaUc 
analysis. Further, the department of political science 
customarily provides the campus mooring mast for 
public administration: it is there that the professors 
and the courses and the students of administration 
normally are found, There is a strong and growing 
sentiment in favor of a reorientation which would 
provide a base for public administration in the socia) 
sciences, broadly defined, rather than in political 
science as such. Thus recent writers have pointed 
out the contributions which cultural anthropology, 
sociology, and social psychology are prepared to 
make to the field; they have also emphasised the his- 
torical loundatsons of administration, and the eco- 
nomic content of the subject as wclh The basic 
orientation of public administration nevertheless is . 
still toward political science, even though the signifi- 
cance of the other social sciences for administration is 
increasingly recognised. 

Public administration may be said, then, to be a 
subject concerned especially with the executive 
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branch of the governmentj whose content relate* 
.prihcipally to the ordering of group activity in the 
pursuit of a joint or collective enterprise, and whose 
traditional academic base has been the department of 
poUtical science with (latterly) strong social science 
overtone** 
TKt Public Sml« 

It is probably safe to assume that most of the men 
and women who wctk for government are not aware 
that they are engaged in a calling which has been 
dignified by the terniv**public administration/* yet 
the public service lies at the very core of public 
administration. Table SO provides the basis for a 
brief and very general analysis of public employment 
in the United States since 1940. TTiere it may be 
seen that, in 1953, there were approximately 7.1 
million civilian workers employed by all unit* of 
government, Federal, State, and locnl. These 7A 
million government employees, their organization, 
their relationships, and the proper ordering of their 
efforts, provide the subject-matter content of public 
administration. Of high importance also is the fact 
that public employment provides the reservoir of 
employment opportunities on which the universities 
beam their programs of educational preparation for 
public administration. 

Several aspects of public employment are worthy 
of special mention. First, the public servic^i is ex- 
panding rapidly (table SO); and both the fact and the 
direction of that expansion are of interest here*' The 
growth in the total number of civilian public em- 
ployees from 1940 to 19S3 was approximately 59 
percent. The Federal civil service increased from 
150,000 civilian employees in 1885 to almost 600,000 
in 1920 to more than LI million in 1940; and from 
1940 to 1953 the growth was considerably more than 
100 percent. It is worthy of particular note that, 
although the Fedcfal civil service grew faster than 
the State and local services from 1940 to 1953, the 
increase since 1950 has been greater in State and local 
public employment than in Federal: the growths are 
almost 15 percent for State and local employment, 
somewhat more than 12 percent for Fcffcra] — and 
this notwithstanding the impetus to Federal employ- 
ment provided by the conflict in Korea. 

Second, the activities of government grow more 
and more complex. There may have been a lime, 
as President Jackson averred, when the duties of 
government were so simple that any intelligent 
citizen could learn readily to discharge them; but 
that day certainly has passed, ^and long since. 



Tobt* 50.-<lvl!Jofl pwWlc tmployoi for teUcf»d vi^^ 
1940-53 (in thowOf^A) 
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Government has fallen Victim, along with most othei 
important enterprises, to the technological revolu* 
tlon, Further, the constantly expanding field of 
public action has brought government to grips wit! 
technical problems in fields to which a few short 
years ago it was almost a total stranger* The in. 
creasing complexity of governmental activity ii 
inescapably related to the subject of educational 
preparation for public administration. 

Third, several major categories of public employees 
may be eliminated from consideration forthwith, so 
far as the present discussion is concerned. The 
first group comprises all personnel whose loyalties 
are to the "professions," as that term is commonly 
understood. Thus the almost 2,000,0^ public em- 
ployees engaged in educational activities may be 
ignored; for educational administration is considered 
a thing apart from public administration, particu- 
larly by the educators themselves. What is true of 
public school administrators and teachers applies 
almost equally to the representatives of many other 
generally accepted professions: doctors, engineers, 
lawyors, and so on. These employees are governed 
by the procedures and requirements of their profes- 
sional assodaiions; they are, so to speak, in public 
administration but not of it, A second category of 
only incidental concern here includes that portion of 
the public service which is not subject to competi- 
tion in appoinlrnent, Its scope and inguence have 
diminished over the years. In 1939 only 68 percent 
of all Federal civilian employees were subject to the 
competitive requirements of civil service law; by 
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A the coverage of competition had jncrcased to 
rcent. The trend In State and local employ- 
^Vu ln the «ame direction, with "Merit System" 
^VMt$ gaining increasing acceptance cn every 
?^ A third grbMp takes in the many thousandi 
^rki, typists, mewengers, operators of motor 
*J5e*, and custodial personnel, to cite only a few 
-^ples, whos^ duties are so largely routine as to 
'**ittWjn5nistratW character. In thi$ group 
^ concerned with education for public adminls- 

have only a very limited intereit* 
^BtJt when all such persona have been eliminated, 
remain some hundreds of thousands of civilian 
'bllc employees who fall within the classiricd 
^pctitive) civil service and whose duties are 
j^oUuativc m character. These public scrvanu 
*!j the positions which they fill arc the primary 
^cttii of those interested in educational prepara- 
for public administration. ''j 

J public AdmlnlstraHon a Profession? 
fhe rapid expansion of government in the last 
^> decades has brought in its wake a corresponding 
in nortgovernmcntal organizations having 
\io with public adm' listration. By 1948, there 
some 2,300 such organizations, 565 of them 
Jilonal, 80 rcgionalj and 1,654 Sute. Of the 565 
jtSonal organizations, 134 were organizations of 
f for officials and administrators, 290 were pro* 
risional and technical societies, and 141 were citizen 
-jnizations. Far and away the most important 
'ititutional development in the field is found in 
;i cluster of more than 20 national organizations, 
;>$tof them federations of State and local associa* 
:S5, which have headquarters at 1313 East 60th 
•vtct, Chicago. These organizations, with their 
•mifold and close relations with government and 
rlrh memberships (both personal and institutional) 
r.ning into the hundreds of thousands, constitute 
organizational nexus for public administration. 
Since Woodrow Wilson's pioneering article in 
'J7, the literature dealing with the subject of public 
?ninistralion has grown to literally flood propor- 
':ns. The first books in the field dealt with adminss- 
iiive law rather than with public administration 
' !uch; but the legal Icvccs were soon breached in 
•vor of wide and varied treatment of the subject, 
-e who feels the urge to read or study about public 
'J^inistralion no\vad<ays will encounter no Jcftth 
"♦^'fittcn materials unless he enters into a highly 
r-^cializcd field. Ills problem will be to^select with 



care, lest he be swamped in the deluge of bookl 
monographs, survey reports, and periodical artlclel/ 
Manifestly there is a great and growing interest In 
pubHc administration, much oMt undeniably pro* 
fessional. It is fair to inquire whether the pre- 
vailing trends have brought public ad mintst ration 
to the sutus of a professional undertaking/ Put 
luccinctlyt Is public administration a profession? 

The answer is, measured by the standards thought 
appropriate for application to the recognized pro* 
fessions, it is not* The public service, as is frequently 
pointed out, comprises (or at any rate includes repre- 
sentatives of) many professions: medicine, tavfi 
engineering, architecture, and so on. But even that 
$e&mentofpubHq |i,d;ninistration whose practitioners 
penorm peculiarly public and peculiarly administra« 
tive duties may not be said to have achijfved pro* 
fessional standing— not by the standards customarily 
V » applied. There is no method of certification or 
^ licensure for public administrators, no systematic 
way to gain access to the public service. There is no 
basic program of education which is recognized and 
accepted as prerequisite to public employment. 
There is no professional organization to which a 
majority (or even a sizable minority) belong* There 
is no single and overall professional journal of wide 
circulation. Public administration thus falls short 
of professional status by the usual standards. 

But all is not lost. The rapid spread of the 
Merit System at all levels of government in recent*^ 
years represents a heartening trend In public per- 
sonnel 'practice, The recognition of the Value of 
general educational preparation for administration 
for prospective young civil servants likewise repre- 
sents a significant development, more important in 
promise than (to date) in realization* The number 
of positions involved (for example, in the case of 
the Federal civil service, in the Junior Management 
Assistant category) is small, but the principle is large. 

There is, moreover, a significant organizational 
development of which special notice should be taken. 
The American Society for Public Administration, 
now in its 15th year, gives promise of developing 
into the kind gf general organization of administra- 
tors whose absence has been noted above. The 
Society boasts a membership of only some 4,500, 
which some would say represents a very modest 
growth over a 15-year period. At the same time it 
is undoubtedly true that the influence of the So- 
ciety has far outstripped its physical growth* It 
sponsors an annual 3-day conference where admin- 
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istratort and scholars Joia to discuss adminlstrailve 
problems; it publishes the quarterly Puhlic Jdminis* 
traiion Rtview^ which has established itself as the 
authoritative general Journal in the Aeld; and It 
maintains contact with iome SO afEliated chapters 
scattered throughout the country. The American 
Society for Public Administration provides an im- 
portant organizational focus for public administra* 
tion in its march down "the long road {o profession/* 

The Srudy of Rublic Admlnttfrorlon 

There are at least two major avenues by which to 
approach the study cf public administration. The 
first may be called the program approach; here the 
student examines administration through the eyes of 
the administrator(s) responsible foir a particular 
activity or duty; what are the problems of public 
administration from the point of view of the Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of the Census? itic iState superin- 
tendent of prisons? the (municipal) chief of police? 
Each of these wrestles with the familiar problems of 
administration-*-planning, directing, budgeting^ and 
the rest — in his way and at his level; but cach> it 
may be assumed, is intimately concerned not only 
with administration as a process but also, and 
primarily, with the task of seeing that the policy of 
his agency is translated into action — that is, of 
seeing that the job for which his agency is responsible 
gets done. There arc those who maintain that 
administration cannot be studied meanmgfully apart 
from the program to be administered, and few to- 
day would reject this view outright* As has been 
observed, an administrator does not administer 
only; he administers somcthingj and the something 
which he administers is highly important to the 
manner of administration. 

Complete acceptance of the program approach to 
public administration would, however, pretty well 
destroy the notion of general administration, and of 
education for general administration. Education 
for public administration would be handled through 
the specialty subjects— through law, engineering, 
medicine, forestry, and so on — and courses (more 
likely, only a course or two) in public administration 
would be Introduced into the various professional 
schools along \yith the substantive courses now 
offered. An occasional covJrsc in public administra- 
tion has indc^ been smuggled Into the professional 
currlculums; but it may be predicted with consider- 
able safety that it will be ajong time before place is 
made as a matter of standard practice in the profes- 



sional whools for systematic courses L 
administration 



A second major approach to the study ^ • 
adniinistration rests on the concept of ^dml^h^ 
as management. According tn thU leliftAl u '^li 




Chief among these are planning, organizing. ^jj'M 
Istering personnel, directing and ccordtnatlA |H 
eting, and reporting. Each of these pf^Pijl^ 
argument goes, Is suffidentSy alike from prft^^'^ 
program to justify special study of the proc(!|| 
The management approach to public adijjj 
tion enjoyed almost universal acceptance a?)|Jl*^ 
specialists in that field to about 15 years s^ij 
the program approach began to clamor vi\^^ 
more insistently for a hearing. Today thij^.* 
speak authoritatively for public administrate ^ 
erally accept, the concept of management as | l 



running through all administration, while rec<|.^ 
at the same time that administration does Iim^ 
place in a vacuum and that there is a close an^j . 
sary relation between the process of adminifL*^ 
and the program to be administered* ^ 
In the currlculums of the universities one A 
a number of concentrations based on the 
approach. There are, for example, ^'i^^ 



courses of study constructed around police S/fj^jjf 
tratiort, recreation administration, housing 
istration, city management^ and so on. Mo^j 
catlonal preparation for public administratior^ y 
ever, accepts and builds upon the concept of 
administration as management. Thus the r^^/^ 
lum abounds in courses treating of planning, V|i ; 
ing, fiscal policy, organization and .iiana£<^^V; 
personnel administration, governmental accov^jj.^ 
statistlcs--the list is long but these are perhij^/ 
more important of the "general" adminii»^|/;, 
courses customarily found. It is clear 
universities have accepted the concept of yy^ 
admintstrallon as a process in sotting up their i/;^ 
tional programs for <:hc public service, for tb 
phsisls is on management rather than program^ - 

EducoJion and Trarnlng 

An analysis of education for public admlnlsii^f 
may treat of the cducntional preparation iji * 
prospective administrator before he enters |..'. 
employment. Such education is antlclpalv^, 
though it may be added that there is no guar* > 
that its beneficiary will ever achieve his ambii/^, 
become a civil servant* The terms "prcscrvicrV 
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istrators and scholars join to discuss adminUtrative 
problems} It publishes the quarterly PttWiV Adminit* 
tration R<t;ieu>, which h4S established itself as the 
authoritative general journal in the fieldj and it 
maintains contact with some SO affiliated chapters 
scattered throughout the country* The Amencan 
Society for Public Administration provides an Im'- 
portant orgawtational focus for public administra« 
tlon in Its march down *'the long road to profession." 

The Study of Public Admlnhlrotion 

There are at least two major avenues by which to 
approach the study of public administration. The 
first may be called the program approach; here the 
student examines administration through the eyes of 
the administrator(s} responsible for a particular 
activity or duty; what are the problems of public 
administration from the point of view of the Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of the Census? the- State superin- 
tendent of prisons^ the (municipal) chief of police? 
Each of these wrestles with the familiar problems of 
administration— planning, directing, budgeting, and 
the rest — in his way and at his level; but each, it 
may be assumed, is intimately concerned not only 
with administration as a process but also, and 
primarily, with the task of seeing that the policy of 
his agency Is translated into action — that Is, of 
seeing that the job for which his agency Is responsible 
gets done. The^e are those who maintain that 
administratioti cannot be studied meanlngf jlty apart 
from the program to be administered, and few to- 
day would reject this view outright. As has been 
observed, an administrator does not administer 
only; he administers something, and the soinetKing 
which he administers is highly important to the 
manner of admtnistraiion. * 

Complete acceptance of the program approach to 
public administration would, however, pretty well 
destroy the notion of general administration, and of 
education for general administration. Education 
for public administration would be handled through 
the specially subjects — through law, engineering, 
medicine, forestry, and so on — and courses (more 
likely, only a course or two) in public administration 
would be introduced into the various professional 
schools alonfe with the substantive courses now 
offered. An occasional course In public administra- 
tion has indeed been smuggled into the professional 
curriculums; but it may be predicted wUh consider- 
able safety that it will be a long time before place is 
made as a matter of standard practice in the profes- 



sional schools for systematic courses In 
i'dmlnistratiorti 

A second major approach to the study of p^u 
administration rests on the conce^t of admlnistrtiiv 
as management According to this school, thcfe^ 
certain managerial processes which run throu^ti^ 
whole of administration, whatever the progf^ 
Chief among these are planning, organizing, adij^ 
istering personnel, directing and coordinatlngi btt^ 
eting, and reporting^ Each of the$e processei^^ 
argument goes, is sufficiently alike ffom prograi|L 
program to justify special study of the process iti^ 

The management approach, to public admlalttj| 
tion enjoyed almost universal acceptance amoog^ 
specialists in that field to about IS years ago, 
the program approach began to clamor more »^ 
more insistently for a hearing. Today those ^ 
speak authoritatively for public administration 
erally accept the concept of management as a prcc^i 
running through alt administration, while recogniji^ 
at the same time that administration does not 14. 
place in a vacuum and that there Is a dose and nec^ 
sary relation between the process of administra^ 
and the program to be administered. 

In the curriculums of the universities One willJaj 
a number of concentrations based on the projru 
approach. There are, for example, occatioq 
courses of study constructed around police admici 
tration, recreation administration, housing adoib 
istration, city management^ and so on» Most e4 
cational preparation for public administration, W 
ever, accepts and builds upon the concept of pule 
administration as management. Thus the curne^ 
lum abounds in courses treating of planning, budgr 
ing, fiscal policy, organization and managemet' 
personnel administration, governmental accountict 
statistics — the list is long but these are perhaps 4 
more important of the "gcneraP* administrate 
courses customarily found. It is dear that 6- 
universities have accepted the concept of puU 
administration as a process in setting up their cduft 
rional programs for the public service, for the 
phasis Is.on management rather than program* 

Educafion and Training 

An analysis of education for public adminislrati: 
may treat of the educational preparation of ^ 
prospective administrator before he enters p^iv. 
cn^ploymont. Such education is anticlpatonf' 
though it may be added that there Is no gu^^rant? 
that its beneficiary will ever achieve his ambiliofl* 
become a civil servant. The terms **preservjcc*V>^ 
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itcoiry" are usually applied to the study of 
^^SftUtratlon at thh stage, 
* Conttir\wiitt the educational proctsi may be 
^<d into the public service, and short courses, 
f^tutel, correspondence courses, evening courses, 
^ eV«tt regular classroom courses (on a partial 
^c^f-absence basis) may be made available to the 
J^Wlc servant. The terms "inservlce" and "post- 
are normally applied to the, educational 
f^e«» *t 

..ually (t^o^K** by no 



*' t. The courses taken here are 
(though by no means alv/ays) vocational or 
ijiftical; they are more Hkcly to emphasize job 
patent than general education. The term "iraln- 
therefore would seem more appropriate for use 
vije than the term "education": at this stage, the * 
fjocess is one of postentry training in, rather than 
^^cntry education for, public adminiuration. 
^ la this essay the author has, by definition, climi- 
•jied a number of the problems which he might 
otherwise have been expected to deaJ with; for her^, 
treats only of preentry (prcscrvice) education^ 
io( pt^blic service, and that only as administered 
colleges and universities; whence the title 
^ight well be ^^Educational Preparation for Public 
administration-** * 

(ducofional PreporaHon: Bcck^round 

Educational preparation for public administration 
focs back to the very beginnings of education in this 
country, in the sense that considerable numbers of 
coivcrsity graduates have always found their way 
tito the public service. The professional schools in 
particular have long produced their toll of graduates 
who have entered into public employment; and the 
civil service was well staffed with lawyers, doctors, 
Mgineers, accountants, foresters, and educators long 
before the term **pub!ic administration** came into 
funeral use. Two observations may be made about 
these early recruits from the universities. First, 
iJicy were not educated for public administratloni 
iut for professional careers; hence (normally) no 
jpccial efforts were made during their student days 
!o acquaint them with government or administra- 
ion. Second, and as a corollary, ihcy entered the 
;ubllc service as professional men, not as adminis- 
iiators. Many such professional men grew into 
competent, some even brilliant, administrators; but 
J^minislralion and administrative affairs remained 

«*?*0|e<J for ye»ri by Public A iminUtrailoa Service in connection wiib one o! !tl 
•try tiifful occiliontl pybllcU'o:)! (<\Ud in tSc Sclru<i R<ferer»cei a{ tS« end 
ibaptcr). ThU lille w** uitd when tb« <b;tpter wn oriimitly puUiibed 
^^'ilUt K<5uc*iio». Vol. X p. US If., May 1954. 
304191—55 14 



Incidental to professional conslderAtlons. Tliey 
were professional men first, admtnlstratori (where 
administrators at all) second— often a poor second/ 
The lively discussion which attended the growth 
of public administration In the early days of this 
century inevitably resulted in widespread interest 
in the subject of education for public administration* 
This interest found outlet in a number of directions, 
J^BL?>9H!^Xj? * series of conferences called to con* 
sider the subjectr^ 

National Conference on Universities and Public 
Service, convened In 1914 K» New York City. A 
second conference worthy of special mention was that 
held at the University of Minnesota in 1931 on 
University Training for the National Service* A 
third met at Princeton in 1935. Two years later 
Harvard University called a series of conferences as a 
step in the further development of plans then taking 
shape for its proposed school of public administration. 
These conferences (along with several others not 
mentioned) exerted a powerful influence on the 
direction of American thinking about the public 
service and the relations of the universities to it. 

Meanwhile, developments within the universities 
paralleled those outside. Courses in public adminis* 
tration (normally offered in the department of 
political science), which appeared early in the cen* 
tury, multiplied rapidly« The Training School for 
Public Service, founded in 1911 by the New York 
Bureau of Municipal Research, was transferred to 
Syracuse University in 1924 as the School of Citizen- 
ship and Public Affairs— the first school founded, so 
far as is known, with a primary orientation toward 
the field of public administration. A second ap- 
peared in 1929 in the School of Citizenship (now the 
School of Public Administration) at the University of 
Southern California. By 1930, then, the universities 
had provided substantial evidence of their interest 
in and their willingness to assume some respon- 
sibility for educational preparation for public 
administration. 

'Table 51 summarizes two aspects of the growth 
of education for public administration from 1920 to 
1953. It indicates that at the earlier date there 
were only 8 colleges and universities engaged in edu- 
cation for public administration. By 1930 the num- 
ber of institutions offering instruction had increased 
to 31, by 1940 to 79, and by 1948 to 117. ITie figure 
for 1953 is not strictly comparable, since it covers 
only institutions offering graduate instruction.^ It ^ 
may be surmised, on the basis of experience, that 
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approximately 130 Institutions were offering under- 
graduate and graduate preparation for public ad« 
mmUiration in The number of States and 

Territories represented by these institutions in* 
creased /rom 7 jn 1920 to 45 in 1953. In 1953 
almost every State had at least one college or unU 
ver^ity engaged in education for public administration. 

Tobtt 5f.*^nt)irutfoni offerfA^ edveoHonol prtpofolfofi for 
public ttdn»)nlttraTlon, un<}«rdrdd</Q)i dni grdctiKile^ with 
nMinbtr of Srotti uptMr\}t4, hi ipt clfied yeon^ 1 $20-^53 



TobU SS,«^iaduoU tdDcaMonol prtporoffeii 
odffllnlitfoHoni « ivrnmofy, 



Year 


Number of 
ioitltutioai 


Number of 
Statei tod 

Ttrritoriei 


im. . 




8 


7 


1930 




31 


16 


1940...... 




79 


32 


1948. 




117 


M 






'ips, 


4S 






• * ■ 





Source; M^t^toiionAl Prepar^icn fot Puhtii Jd^itinvifattcn^ (Cfcicitoj Public 
AdmlniiUAtJoa Service), ejitlooi of 1941 . ted 1952. 

Educofional Preporotton: OrsonlzdHon 

Table 52 presents a summary of graduate educa- 
tional preparation for public administration ia 1952- 
53. The matertal on which this summary rest« was 
gathered by questionnaire. The resulting report 
(Educational Pr/paration for Public Administraiion: 
A Caialot of Graduaic Programt/ 1952-53) ^ very 
likely is not complete, since a questionnaire return 
is almost never complete; but every important 
educationalprogramis represented in the compnation. 

The table indicates that the universities continue 
to place chief reliance for instruction on their de- 
partments of political science, a^ they have from the 
beginning. The combined department (including 
political science), the bureau of public administra- 
tion, and the institute share three ways in second- 
place honors. It is significant that, after half a 
century of instructional experience in public adminis- 
tration, the universities have seen fit to establish 
only six separate schools for instruction in that 
subject. There is considerable talk irt public ad- 
ministration circles about the combination of busi- 
ness and public administration, yet the summary 
lists only three separate schools formally combining 
the two fields. The remaining institutional ar- 
rangements are of a misccllsff^cous characlcrj and <^ 



Number of colleges And unlverilites reportlDg^.^..^^.^ 
Number of Stitei and Terriiofiei repreiehted.^.^^..-'^^j 
Organliitlon for Inttructwni? Number of ItiitStutSoiii'^ 
employing— 

1. Depirtmertt of polltktt Kience (or Goverameoi)^, 

2. Combined department (in«ludiog poUiiol Kie&ct)' 
). Bureau of publkAdminiitraUoQ (oiequW&leot),^^^^^ 

4. loitltute 

5. School of publie AdminUtfatvoo*.--....^»...^^^ 

6. tchoc) of butineM and public admlnti^atioii^.*^] 
7* Training program In pubVie ad-alnliUaUon.. .^^, 

8. School off goveromeiit.^,..,..^-. ^.V-i.^ 

9. MitcelUfitoui (apecSal itbooU and departmedti, 

facuttjea, curriculum*, commitleei, ceoten)*..^, 
Degreet: Number of Sr^ititutioai cfTcriog the degree of— 
1. Maitcr of aru.^-.,. 

1 M&ater of ide dc«. * . • . . . . * . . . ^ 

3. Mailer of public adininiilr a tion.. A ^^^i; 

4. Special maitcr*!....... ............. ..^...i... 

5. Doctor of phflosopby. ... . ^ . . - ^ . ^ , . ^ 

6. Doctor o! pu^ic admlnUiraiion—*. 

7. Special doctorate.. ......... 

S, Diplomi or certificate. ...... 

Internship and/or field training: Number of inttitutioai 
employ! ng........^*..^....^....... ^ 



*$ia(e totAt ioitiiutJOdi ttaphr more tliiB cat ortiaiutioojl dc»{^ 4 
number of yekkt<i for {oainjctkm Uiu4 <tt9) doti not tqu^l the bu^^ 
bitlttiiiCfiircportjfit (]05>. : . 

Source t Ei%tM»n4 Ff*p»«(yi^ fot Puhlit AjmUCjtf4iic%: J CiU&t V 
CrAi%4it Pn$fsmJ, IM-SS <Chic«KO, Public A<!rami>UitJoo Service 1^ 



they include half a dozen different kinds of iifuf. 
tures. The evidence is overwhelming that thi tij$ 
versities, in approaching the problem of plans!fi| 
their educational programs in public adrnmistratS^ 
have preferred to utilize existing facilities rather tKic 
to create new Ones. 

A study of degrees offered {also summarized b 
table 52) will prove rewarding in this connection, Ji 
is highly significant that 89 of the 105 in&tltuti(^ 
reporting offer the conventional master of arti 
degree, and that 45 offer the historical doctor d 
philosophy. Fifteen give the master of scicoce 
(sometimes fo!!ov/ed by the phrase '*in public a<j' 
ministration"), but only 13 offer the degree of master 
of public administration and only 4 the doctorate b 
public administration. It may be concluded, there- 
fore, that while some institutions engaging in educa* 
tion for public administration have dcvjiied ne» 
degrees to sviit the new demands, most coatinue 
rely on the traditional master of arts and doctor of 
philosophy degrees. 
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A tittle more than half of the colleges and untver- 
tUiea reporting emlploy a variety of field training in 
Addition to course work. Frequently this takes the 
form of an internship, under which the student 
i,>rforins an administrative work assignment under 
Jupervislon for a limited period. The internship (of 
equJvdent) represenU the universities* effort to com- 
t)toe classroom teaching with on-the-job experience. 

Further tangible evidence of the universities* 
interest in public administration is found in the 
financial {and other) assistance available to graduate 
$iudent« in the field. Re^fcntly the Public Admin- 
istration bearing House sent out questionnaires to 
177 universities, colleges, and other institutions 
^nown or presumed to be engaged in education for 
public administration/ The 8S replies indicated the 
ivailability (for 1951-52) of 57 fellowships, 39 schol- 
arships, 57 assistantships, and 3 internships. Grad- 
uate students receiving these awards were expected 
to study public administration: there were Qtl^cr 
0i!$cellaneous requirements as well, but this was the 
stipulation most generally found. 

Educotlonal Preporaflons Product 

Those who speak with some authority about cdu- 
cational policy generally agree that specialization in 
public administration at the undergraduate level is 
uadesirable. Individuals repeatedly have taken 
stands against such specialization, and conferences 
have passed resolutions condemning it; yet many 
colleges grant the bachelor's degree in public admin- 
tstration, and apparently their number grows. The 
first separate Count of such institutions and the 
degrees granted by them, so far as is known, was 
made by the Office of Education only 4 years ago. 



tabic S3.^l5i}ifoMont conferring d«$re«f fn pubUc adrtilnUUa* 
tlon ond earned it^tzkt In public admlAlsfroHon conferred^ 
1949-50 and 1952-53 





Nun»ber of 


Nuniber of 




instltutloni 


degreee 


Degree 










1949-50 


195^53 


l9i9-50 


1952-53 


Bachelor'* and fint profes- 












25 


28 


273 


309 


Ma»ter*i and second profet- 












21 


22 


190 


256 




3 


3 


14 


IS 


Totj! degrees eon fer red. 






477 


580 







So«r<t: OE5c« of E^Mcatioo, aanaal leporti of <aiDed <Segr«i. 



As table S3 shows, in the school year 1949*50, U 
Institutions granted 27J bachelor*! and first profes- 
sional degrees in public Administration. By 1952- 
S3| .the numbers had grown to 28 and 309 respec- 
tively, an Increase of somewhat more than 10 percent 
in the number of institutions and well over 13 percent 
in the nun^ber of degrees granted, Further In 1952- 
53 the colleges conferred 5,086 bachelcr*s degrees in 
political science, and many of these undoubtedly 
refiected at least some specialization in public admin« 
istration. Hundreds of colleges granted undergrad- 
uate degrees in political science in 1952-S3* It is 
likely, therefore, that the 28 institutions included In 
table 53 constitute the minimum of those encourag- 
ing (or permitting) undergraduate specialization in 
public administration. 

Table 53 also indicates that in 1949-50, 204 grad- 
uate degrees in public administration were conferred, 
190 at the master's level, 14 at the doctor's. By 
19S2'-53, the total number had Increased to 271, the 
master's figure to 256 (aii increase of 35 percent), 
the doctor's to 15. 

AH degrees granted in public administration in^ 
creased from 477 in 1949-50 to 580 in 1952-53. The 
increase of almost 22 percent is quite substantia], 
particularly in view of the fact that college and 
university enrollments in general declined consider^ 
ably from 1949 to 1953. 

In final summary on the end product of education 
for public administration, three observations appear 
pertinent. First, large uumbers of graduates of the 
professional schools undoubtedly continue to find 
their way into the public service without benefit of 
exposure to courses in public administration. 
Second, an ovcrwhelniing majority of the cotlegea 
and universities proceed with ^Ijusiness as usual," 
offering instruction in the regular departments 
(particularly the department of political science) and 
conferring the traditional academic degrees, as in the 
past. Many of their graduates, though protected 
from undergraduate specialization in public adminis- 
tration, take general courses in public administration 
and so undergo some association with that field 
during their college careers. Third, the colleges and 
universities give increasing attention to educational 
preparation for public administration, undergraduate 
as well as graduate. The number of degrees granted 
in the field is still small^ b6t it is growing, and so is 
the number of institvitions engaged in specialjlnstruc* 
tton in public administration. 
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A number of problemi In educational preparation 
for public administration are tmpitcit In the foregoing 
remarks. One problem is epitomhed in the ques- 
tlon, Should educational preparation for public 
administration be pitched at both undergraduate and 
graduate levels, or should it bo confined to graduate 
atudyj A second problem, again stated In the form 
6f a question, Is this? Should the Mnlverstties provide 
technical or **speclaUy** training, or should they 
emphasize courses and programs of a more generM 
i character? A third has to do whh teaching methods 
and materials. More and more teachers appear to 
. believe that something approaching a clinical method 
h to be preferred over straight textbook Instruction, 
and they seek to construct such a method through 
development and use of cases. The case approach, 
though new, has already established itself as a 
strong supplement to the textbook method; one day 
the casebook may very well supplant the ^textbook, 
particularly for graduate instruction. Yet a fourth 
problem turns on organization for teaching public 
administration. Certainly continued utilization of 
the traditional teaching department, political science 
or other, is not the complete or final answer* What 
ficems to be requited h a new veWclt for mounting a 
meaningful crossndepartmental curriculum In public 
administration, a vehicle which currently is the 
object of study and experimentation in many insti- 
tutions and of satisfaction In but few. 

The four problems here Identified are of a worka- 
day, professional character. They assume that edu- 
cational preparation for public administration is here 
to stay, and they rest on some simple implications 
growing from that assumption. In the aggregate, 
they may have the effect of placing education for 
public administration in a worse light than it de^ 
. serves, of causing it to seem more uncertain and less 
positive than it is. Much good and some excellent 
work is being done In the field of education for public 
administration, and this should be said firmly* But 
the uncertainties, the absence of direction, the lack 
of goal— in short, the problems identified above and 
others like them— arc present, too. They also need 
to be recognized. 

^rhere Is yet a fifth problem^ this one not primarily 
educational in character, which requires mention. 
It is the spirit of antt-intctlcctualism currently abroad 
inthclanA^ That this spirit Is universally dangerous 
goes without saying, but that it consthutcs a special 
Q threat to the subject at hand needs to be emphasized. 
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I< education for public administration ts to ttrvi^ 
fecttvely thi end it seeks to serve^ a spirit of rnutfi^ 
good will must obtain between the universities 
the Government, The colleges and unlversltJei c^; 
tainly are not aboVe criticism; they are, indeed, |)r<^. 
erly s\ibject to responsible criticism, and mosi^^ 
them welcome It, Indiscriminate and unsupported 
attacks on Institutions and Individuals, and «vett^ 
university graduates as an alleged caste In the put© 
servlc^i however, do not fall within the category 
responsible criticism. Among the many evil cffe^; 
of such attacks are those which Nvill lnevhably b^ 
suffered by the Institutions engaged in educattoafai^ 
public administration* The wave of antl-lntellcctii^ 
alism Indeed has already made itself felt on the 
versity campuses In many subtle and corrosive wa'yij^ 
The one positive step which more than any oi^^| 
would strengthen educational preparation for puh8|i 
administration would be restoration of the mutxii)'^ 
confidence and respect which prevailed between gor. ? 
crnment and the universities before the current wa\^i 
of hysteria set in. This of course requires acUon^ 
rather than mere words. But most of all it re<^uit«i^ 
time. ^ 
Editor's VloxEr-Omng to the variriy oj form (^\ 
orgcfiitaiion of instruction in public aJministrati^^ 
ltd list of schcoUofaing such injlruction ir gtwn, (| 
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25. Education in Public Health 

By G. ST.J. PtRROn* and MARJORIE GOOCH*' . 



PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION id public health 
prepa res several different groups of workers for pub^ 
lie service in health activities. Among these workers 
are persons who have been trained in medicine, 
dentistry, nursing, engineering, social work, and the 
natural and social sciences* Professional education 
in public health supplements the previous prof es* 
sional, scientific, and social science education of 
students by providing the specialized training re^ 
quired for their public health actii^ltiejs. 

Dcv%..v pment, of Public Health Measures 

Although throughout recorded history communi- 
ties have taken measures to protect the health of 
their citizens, developments in the last century ha ve^ 
laid the foundation for most current concepts of 
public health needs and public health techniques. 
In this period, public health practice has expanded 
with the increase in scientific knowledge, with changes 
in health problems, and with the evolution of social 
philosophy* 

The first major advance toward the present public 
health movement occurred in the mid-1800*s with 
the discovery of the relationship between environ- 
ment and health. Chadwick's report on the S^nt- 
iary CondUionx of the Lahortng Population of Gnat 
Britain in 1842 described the association of ill health 
and unfavorable environmental conditions. Studies 
in England and elsewhere and improved methods in 
environmental sanitation resulted in practical con- 
trol measures for many of the infectious diseases 
even before the discovery of their cause. Environ- 
mental sanitation thus became the first component 
of modern public health practice, a new technology 
calling for engineers, architects, and chemists. 

^rhe identification of specific bacteria as the causa- 
tive agents of a number of infectious diseases by 

♦Chief, Division of Public Hcahh Nfetbodi, PubJic lUiUh 
Scivice, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 

♦•Public HcaUh Research Analyst, Division of Public Health 
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Pasteur, Koch, and their pupils, and Metchniko>*|fl 
clarification of some of the mechanisms of the body^ig 
defense against disease lent Impetus to the pubB$ I 
health movement As public health practice ei. I 
panded to encompass this new knowledge, the sk^ | 
of physicians and persons trained in bacteriology 
epidemiology, and related disciplines were neede4 
and used. 

As the acute communicable diseases have bea^S 
brought under control, life expectancy has increaied^*^ 
the age distribution of the population has shift^U 
and the important causes of mortality have changed,! 
To keef) pace with these changes, public heali^l 
practice has also changed. The growing recognition j'i 
of the interdependence of individual and community } 
welfare stimulated this change« This phase of de*^^ 
vetopment required further additions to the corps cjj 
technical public health personnel. Nurses, socii): 
scientists, social workers, and administrators becamel 
essential. 

Public health activities, in short, represent sociill 
organization designed to promote the health of t})^J 
community. One of the most widely ac^cpteJ | 
definitions of public health calls it . • . thescieo(^| 
and art of preventing disease, prolonging tif^, ajddf 
promoting physical and mental health and efficlet^cy |' 
through organized community efforts." * A defintl 
tioh of this scope must include many different kin<!t| 
of services which may be summarized as folloyn:^ 
Recording and analysis of health data; health edti<t 
cation and information; supervision and regulatioo]! 
provision of direct environmental services; adminiS^Ti 
tration of' personal health . services; operation of J; 
health facilities; and coordination of community|j 
activities and resources. — ♦ - - - ..--^k- 

Provision of Public Heahh Services ! 

To provide the wide variety of services that art j 
administered by a large number of agencies, per*| 

* C-E, A, W^oilow.'Tnie Evoluiio.^ of Public I f«a!tlj and Iti Otjcclivet v 
If/etiK in fTctU TtiAy, f<}Iie<J by J>mti SteveDi Siramofil. Ct\t^ntl^% 
HirvArd UftWerihy If^rrii^ 1919. ■■ ' 
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>oel repreienting many fiddt of specialization are 
^ |^^!fe<!« Physicians, nufseii lanhariani, and tngU 
^ form the core of public health personnel, but 
otKer special groups aho participate, such as 
i^il$t$i htSiUh t6wAiont laboratory workerSi nu^ 
j i^tiontsts, social workers, statisticians, and veter* 
uiflans. 

I tocali State, Federal^ and international govern* 
^tAAl agencies and voluntary organiiAtlons provide 
iride range of public health services. The number 
I full-time local health units;4ind the sc'^ipe of their 
j[^y*vjties have increased substantially since the first 
unit was organized* In general, the local 
^vernmental health agencies provide most of the 
jfect services to the people* 
j^l State Governments consider public health to be 
of their major functions, and, although many 
•alts of State Government participate in health 
icdvitics, the health department is the agency pri^ 
jirily responsible. 'The present trend is fdr the 
%;ite public health agency to provide consultation 
j-iJ advlscry services <o the local agencies and not 
^cct services to the people. 

Although several agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment are concerned with specialized aspects of 
:jW1c health, most of the Federal public health 
tsponsibilities for the civilian population are 
:tntercd in the U. S. Department of Health, Educa- 
::)ni and Welfare. Several of its constituent units 
:ive important health functions, but the Children's 
>jreau and the Public Health Service are most di- 
^dy coijcerned. These agencies administer grants- 
:.aid programs to the States and provide consulta- 
•ijii to them. The Public Health Service also con- 
icts and supports research and traitilag in the medi- 
J and related sciences, and in public health methods 
,ii administration. 

The World Health Organization, a specialized 
.:ency of the United Nations, Is the directing and 
ordinating authority in international aspects of 
?2llh. The Organization provides teciinical and 
Wsory services in many phases of public health, 
-h as epidemiology, statistics, standardization of 
^2gs, sanitation, maternal and child health, and 
^:nmunicablc disease control. The provision of 
•'owships to public health workers is another 
*»ior function of this organization. 
In addition to these official govcrninental agencies 
*vay unofficial or voluntary organizations contribute 
r ^iide range of health services* ITie voluntary 
•iith agencies typically are designc^ to combat 



particular diseases or disabilities that affect large 
numbers of people, but some hive widened their 
scope to include broad educational and direct^ 
service programs. These agencies vary greatly !a 
size and organization^ Somei such as the Americaa 
Cancer Society, the National Foundation for Infaii* 
tile Paralysis, and the National T^beriulosls AssocU* 
tion, are large national organi%ations with many paid 
employees. Other voluntary orgaplzations are small 
and local, depending largely on unpaid personnel 
to carry out their programs* 

No accurate count is available of the total number 
of persons employed in providing public health serv* 
ices. In 1953, State and local health departments 
employed full-time more than ^4,000 persons, of 
vhom more than half were in professional positions* 
Local health departments, particularly, also employ 
many other persons on a part*time basls^ for example, 
clinic physicians. The number of public health 
workers employed by other jState and local govern- 
mental agencies, by the federal Government, by 
international agencies, or by industry is not known 
but must be in the thousands. Voluntary organiza* 
tions employ some 20,000 paid workers who are 
augmented by perhaps as many as a million unpaid 
voluntary workers.* Many other persons with 
training, experience, or special-interest-* in-public- 
health are engaged In teaching or research. 

The diitrtbutton of different kinds of workers em^ 
ployed by the State and local health departments is 
shown in table 54. 

Pfofesslonol Associations qnd PubiicaKons 

Each of the professions represented in public 
health work has its own professional association and 
journal ihat may cover public health as well as the 
special aspects of its field of practice. These profcs* 
sional associations have played a significant part in 
accelerating the evolution of public health, in devel- 
oping a close community of interest aniong the 
participating professions, and in providing forums 
for the exchange of experiences. 

In addition, all the public health professions are 
represented in the major professional orga/ii^ation 
of public health workers as such— the American 
Public Health Association which was organised in 
1872. In 1953, it had approximately 13,000 members 
distributed among 13 s^tions devoted to various 
^ - ■ 

* Uap uMl<h«^ <f *t4 from IX ^!*:<>a of S 1 1 1 e Cri & t<» Publfc M ^alth S«/ Wee, U. SL 
DcpailmcDl of Healib, education, and WrUarc 

*S«1iltr KL Oana and Philip S. TUit, ftUnUt^t ffiM JitntUi* , New 
Vort. the Ron*M Pr<M Co., 191$. S« ^ 
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Toblt 54.^Full*tlm« p<rtonri«1 tmploytd by Slolt ond locql 
htahh dtparlmentf^ 01 Jonvory 1| 1953 



Numb<r 



All daiiifiuUoDf . 



Public heAltb Aftd clink iiunct..*^..^. 

Denttiti ^ « * . • • - • — • • • • • • • « • . 

DeAUl hyultttlitt 4^ 

Eoglneen.^ ■ 

Pioteiilotiil tamurtifii ittj otbcr lanltttloo 

pertonorf**. « 

VcUrlnarliDi 

Laboutof/ perionnd...*-*^—. 

Holth edutAtori * 

NuuitSottUu.*** 

Medial and pijrcMatric tociilifforltert.-— 
Anal/iu and itit!tiidiDi..--v. ..-*.vvtr- 
Publit health IhveiUgaiort,— -..r---'-^i 
X-ray tcchnkiafti-- — .--— 
rhyitcal iKerapUli.^- — -.v.— - 
Ocncal, adminJstraUvej and fiscal periotknd. 
Maintenance, iervkc» and cuiiodUl pefWnncL 
All oiheri.—^— 



2,1)4 
14,552 
})4 
441 

l,07i 

8,004 
i6$ 
2,998 
.497 
2)9 
340 
404 
798 
(Oi 
150 
15,776 
4,055 
1,879 



Percent 



100.0 



19 
26.6 
.6 
«8 
2.0 

14.7 
.7 

5.5 
.9 
.4 
*6 
• 7 
1.5 
1.1 
.5 

28.9 
7.4 
3.4 



ytifioi contlnuoui publlcAtlon at « weekly Vtf6f| 
conversion to a monthly journal in January l^jj 

Schools of Public HmIik [ 

Early In their development, public heajtli 
were staffed by persons who developed thetr kjvp 
edge and skills In this field through pracUcaj 
cnce and apprenticeships The categories 6f 



Sourct: Diviiioa ol Sttlt Crtati. Pvblk Hciltk Scrvk«. Pcitnary 1951 
ProttiicS. 

phases of public health work* The association 
publishes the inonthly -^m^riVtftt 7<>**rn(i/ o/ PttWiV 
Healthy holds annual meetings, and conducts many 
investigations and field studies. 

Four standing committees (Administrative Prac- 
tice, Eligibility* Professional Education, Research 
and Standards) with their subcommittees and 
special section-committees provide the framework 
and impetus for the investigations and studies. 
Of most direct importance to the education of health 
workers is the Committee on Professional Education* 
It recommends educational qualifications for the 
various types of public health workers; sponsors 
the Professional Examination Service, which develops 
written tests used by State merit syiitems in selecting 
public health personnel; and carries on activities for 
accrediting pubJlc healtfi courses, r 

The Ameruan Journa! of Public W^fffc publishes 
many of the papers presented at the association's 
annua! meetings, as Well as committee reports and 
policy staVjmcnts of the association. Another 
journal that oovcr^^^ rnajor Sspi^clf of piiblic 
health administrationi practlccj and research is 
Public Health RipofUi published by the United 
States Public Health Service. It had a record of 66 



nel participating In community health progtaitu^ 
..limited, and thel( responsibilities and qualifici^ 
*' were poorly defined. As the numbers of p^, 
employed in community health services luerei 
and as their professional responslbilitiei becamettM 
clearly fixed, opportunities for academic profttij^ 
training gradually emerged. Professional educa^ 
in public he?Hh is today offered as graduate ^ 
chiefly by 10 schools in the United States 
Canada that give accredited degree couri^,:; | 

table 550. ' ^ 

Most the institutions now known as scho 
public health evolved from preexisting co^r 
pitblic health, preventive medicine, s&nltatlo(iy| 
related subjects, and existed first as departmeij^"' 
medical schools or Other university units. Be^ 
of this evolutionary process it is not c^l^)^ 
date that marks the first school of ptiblic 
apparently no facilities existed In the United Sta 
for specialized training or education in thtr*' 
before 1910.^ 4: 
During the next 25 years, a few schools of w| 
health and several departments of public 
university medical or graduate schools werei^ 
ized— in most cases leading to public hcaUjiJ^ 
grees or certificates. These courses varied 
in length, admission requirement*, currlculurni^'l 
cilitics, and number and qualification of fi$g; 
members. \ 
:. Some schools are organized as independent jr 
of the university, some as units within prga|| 
divisions of medical sciences, and still olherjj 
medical school departments^ The place of 
health instruction within the university %Xr^ 
affects to some extent the interchange of instrOcU 
between the school of public health and oihtr «| 
of the university. 

Four of the universities in the United State! | 
which the schools of public health are afTiHaiy » 
State supported, and six are privately cpntroll 
slitutions. As is characteristic of higher edu<i| 



C. V;Mo.t>y Co., 19id. 506 A 
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jnstltutlonigencfaJIy, the privately controlled ichooU 
ire concentrated in the eastern part of the countiy* 
The schooU areorganked Into an association kno'vn 
11 The Awoclation of SchcoU of Public Health; 
Seven ichooli (Columbia Universityi Harvard Uni- 
Ver*ityi Johni Hopkins University, University of 
iiichlgattj University of North Carolina, Yale Uni- 
versity^ and University of Toronto) in 1941 formed 
tJ}l$ associatton for the exchange of information of 
inutual interest concerning the graduate education 
of prbfessional personnel for service In public health 
ind to promote and improve the education and 
training of such personnel Membership in th> 
association is not limited to accredited schools* 

Tob!t 5$.*-*!AttitutIoni with public health court ii occ/tdiled for 
ihc ocodtmle y«ir 1953-54 



InsiUuticQ 
(UnSverihy) 



Cotu cnbU .......... ^ 

lUmrd*.-. 
Johns Hoplcini. 
Michigan........... 

Minnesott..^....... 

North CaroKni...^.. 
Pitttburgh..... . .... 

Tuhnc..... ........ 

yate..-.. * * 



•1 



o 

I 



1944 
1921 
1921 
1916 
1941 
1944 
19^ 
194B 
1947 
191 S 



iccf edited? 



%3 J4 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



II 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 



I ^Mmri« Mm*! tf Fuh!k HiattK vol. Na 7, July 1953: ^ 9« 9<J. 
t Date of titabliihtneat of pre»f Qt ichool ortioiutioa «• given Sa the <;iuk>s« 
ol tit »cl»<X>li. 

AccrediMtlon 

The Social Security Act of 193S provided funds to 
the States for training health personnel and so in* 
creased il^e need for training facilities. Many 
schools and universities proposed establishing addi- 
tional courses, but governmental agencies responsible 
for approving the use of training funds had no way 
of discriminating between good and pppf sdiwls. 

Consequently, in 194S the Association of Schools 
of Public Health and the United Slates Public Health 
Service decided that a flan for accreditation of public 
health courses was needed, 'iTic American Public 
Health Association agreed to undertake the task. 

ERIC 



The levlet \ icilitlcs and programs Is made by the 
Committee on Professional Education with the final 
action being taken by the Executive Board of the 
American Public Health Association/ 

In 1947, the Executive Board of the Amerlcaa 
Public Health Association released the first list of 
Institutions accredited for the mrster of public 
health and doctor of public health degrees. Table ti 
shows the schools in the United States that had 
accredited programs for the academic year 19S3-S4^ 
In Canada, the School of Hygiene of the University of 
Toronto and the School of Hygiene of the University 
of Montreal have accredited programs offering « 
diploma in public healthi equivalent to the master of 
public health degree. 

Criteria for accreditation were first published in 
1946 and were revised slightly in 1948.» Accredita- 
tion is ijiv^n separately for the master of public 
health and the doctor of public health degrees. 
Schools accredited for the master of public health 
degree may also be accredited for other masters* 
degrees in public health education. 

These criteria cover general university status, 
essential faculty, housing and other facilities, availa* 
bility of health units for demonstration^ admission 
requirements for students^ general course require- 
ments, adequacy of curriculum^ and opportunities 
for advanced research and specialization. Only 
general standards concerning curriculum content 
were established, assuring the schools wide latitude 
for experimentation in organizing instruction* 

The accreditation is made annually and is based 
on information collected^ by the American Public 
Health Association's Consultant on Accreditation of 
Schools of Public Health. This information i« 
obtained either by visiting the schools or by written 
schedules.* 

EduccfioncI Surveys and Sfudlci 

Aside from the studies made for accreditation 
purposes, the only major study of the accredited 
schools was made in 19^0 by the Division of Public 
Health Methods of the Public Health Service.' This 
study was undertaken at the request of the Associa* 
tion of Schools of Public Health to provide dcscrlp- 

^ Am<r)c«o Public lIe>U)i Aiio<UtIo(V CommitUc on Profcuioftjil C<}uc4ti6ii» 
Ktvtted Cnunt lof A<crc4iuiiort ol Pubtic H<jUh Couri«i. . AtMtU^n J9urnii , 
V r-MiV vol. J^. Ka ^ Ftbruiry i949» p. 230>2J t 

* Lcci tfd S, RoKftPld, hfitiont GcocK end CtciT H. Levift«, P/^^rl M 
StUch t/ PnhlU tftM td lA/ VniuJ St^ttt, B*8td ott « Suivey of ScKcdt o( 
TchWc Htitjli ia 19^0. Public Heahb ServJte PuWkiilon No. 2?^ WiiUof- 
(oil, U. S. Governmeai PrioljDi Office, IWJ. HO p. 
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tlV6 daU that would be useful to the schools them* 
selves aiid ihclr parent universities in planning the 
future development of professional education in 

public health. 

the study, which related to the academic year 
1945^50, covered nine schools— omitting Pittsburgh 
which had no public health students formally en- 
rolled for that year. Comparable informattoa wai 
gathered for each school cpncerntng lu programs of 
instruction, research, and services to the community 
the organization of the schoolt stafi^hg; student^ 
body composition; and the financial status and needs. 
This study brought out the diflferences among the 
schools. Although all nine were accredited and, 
thereforei met certain basic requirements, they 
showed wide variations la many respects. For 
example, some schools organized their Instruction 
into relatively few comprehensive courses while 
others offered many more short courses. Others; 
diffefencea will be apparent in the following di$cu$- ^ 
sion of curriculums and degrees. 

Futtctlons of Schools ol Public Heollh 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ functions characteristic of aca* 

demic ittstitutions— education, research, and com- 
munity service— are represented in varying propor- 
tions in the- activities of the various departments 
of the schools of public health. Although the three 
areas of activity have certain distinguishing charac* 
terlstics, these functions are basically interrelated; 
Research, by broadening and deepening knowledge 
in the biological and applied sciences related to 
public health, enriches the content of teaching and 
stimulates a spirit of Investigation and objective 

I observation among both faculty and students. 
Cbmmunlty service^ Hkc the clinical activities of 

. medical education, provides essential teaching ma* 

\ teriat and training ground for students. 

Research, both in the laboratorys and in the field. 
Is a prominent feature of the schools of public health. 
During 1949-50, over 40 percent of the time of the 
full-time faculty was devoted to research work. The 
infectious diseascs ^cspccially poliomyeh'tis and 
syphilis- -physiology, biochemistry, statistical 
theory, accidents, industrial hazards, sanitation, 
mental health, alcoholism, tropical diseases, cancer, 
and heart diseases ^ re among the^j^ 
investigated. 

. 'Hie community service responsibilities of the 
schools include corninuatlon or extension courses in 
public health, committee and consultation work of 
individual faculty members, service projects, and 

ERIC 
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community surveys. Demonstrations of cornmunIt»l 
health lerviccs and community surveyi are fr^| 
quently conducted by the public health seho<5|| 
faculties. Some of these are designed primarily ||l 
research projects, while others fall more neatly lut^] 
the classification of community services* 

Graduate Curriculums 

The goal of teaching In schools of public health l/: 
twofold. The first goal Is to give all studenU t4( 
" understanding of the health ^aspects of the InteK 
acilott of man and his physical, biological, and soi 
cial environment and broad knowledge of the appjj, 
cation of these principles in immunity health 
programs* The second goal is to train speciaKtti 1 
in various types of community health service, tf^i 
approaching the second goal there is wide variation A 
iii emphasis among the several schools, dependiiij < 
upon a number of faQtors^ such as the location of : 
Vj the school, the needs of the surrounding areas, and ? 
the special iritercsts of the facully. Thus one school [ 
has a highly developed department of tropical med- . 
Icine; others put special stress on health education* - 
and still others emphasize instruction and research V 
in epidemiology. Six school provide training \n J, 
hospital administration. To some extent, therefore, ! 
students select a school on the basis of rteir majof J 
Jnteresu and the facilities for specialized Instructi6ii»% 

Because of the broad scope of public health activ. y 
ities and the variety of professional personnel who 
receive instruction at schools of public health, tht 
schools find it necessary to offer a wide range of 
courses. The^e courses coveV some 20 subjects ia 
both the basic public health sciences and the appli* 
cation of public health principles and techniques io 
public health practice/ Basic public health sciences 
include such subjects aa biostatistlcs, epldemlolo.^, i 
microbiology, nutrition and biochemistry, physio!* :^ 
ogy, and parasitology. The applied subjects include 1^ 
public health administration, environmental sanita- / 
tlon, hospital administration, medical economics, 
public health education, public health nursing, pub* -^l 
lie health dentistry, industrial hygiene, maternal "^ 
and child health, mental hygiene, cancer, and \cntt.d 
real disease control. .^^--.'-X^ 

Students enrolled in the schopis of public „h$^altt. 
may also take some courses given by other units of - , 
the university. For example, courses in education, 
sociology, and some of the clintcat branches of medi- * 
cine arc often open to students of public health, - 
permitting suppfcmentatlon in fields that are not ^ 
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Mti it\ ihi rcgiiUr cufriculum of the «choo1i of 

f iffttidi In profcwIoMi education In public health 
the trendi in public health practice. In 
y^**** Incfcaetiig cmphaifi hai been laid Ott 
j^^l health, socioeconomic factor*, adult healthy 
^(dc disease, maternal and child health, and puV 
^^jicaJth administration. Leii emphasis than foN 
It now beinj: placed on Instruction tn com* 
^ovble disease control. 

-fhe ichoott of public health offer several diffeient 
^duat»> degrees In addition to the raaster of public 
(tilth and doctor of public health degrees (ubleS6)» 
y some of thft schools that grant the master of 
'^ent^ degree there is Uttle difference between the 
^xjric* of study taken by candidates for this degree 
those taken by candidates for the master of 
:^blic health degree. In other schooU, the progratnr.^ 

the two degrees differ — the master of science 
•^jiig used primarily for work in the public health 
[^Vficea as distinct from the applied courses. ' 

The minimum entrance requirements for a candK 
|ue for the master of public health degree specify 
•iat the student must either hold the degree of 
ioctor of medicine, doctor of dental surgery, doctor 
i veterinary medicine, or an equivalent, from an 
i^ceptable ins^Uutlon or hold a bachelor*! degree 
fith adequ/s rjining In mathematics, and the 
ijiural ficjfi , including chemistry and biology, 
lad with . itj<>rtal professional experience which 
Ratifies him ior education In public health* 

In all S( iboU candidates for the master of public 
i<alth deg.ee are required to take basic courses in 
i'ostatistic" ^epidemiology, public health adminis- 
tration, and nvironmental sanitations Beyond 
•iese minimum requirements, individual schools 
tiry in their requirements and in the amount of 
••rae which students have left for elective subjects. 

The doctor of public health is generally limited to 
ioMcfs of the doctor of medicine degree, although 
4 exceptional cases other persons may receive this 
icfifce. It requires prior completion of basic courses 
?^mvalcnt to those required for the master of public 
-calth and the completion of an additional year of 
iaduatc academic work involving specisH^ation Iri 
i particular area of public health. According to the 
"fandards set forth In the accreditation criteria, the 
**odcnt must "indicate capacity to make substantia! 
iintributiorts to the advancement of tJic science and 
»rt of public health by submitting a d^issertation In 



toW* S6.^rflduo?t <k$ftf s olTcctd la lAddls of pwMie htolA 
Inlkt Untud StoUi 



Degree 



M4»ter of puWk htalib. . 
Master 0{ icltocep.^..;^..,. 



Msster of i^enc« la pubttt hulth. 
Muter of hosptui admla!$uatk>d. 
Muter of icte&ce to fciygtc as. 
Mtiter of tdeitee laoiuiy ea^ 

Maiter of ||>ablU httlth In tropical 

medictne. 
Muter o( taduitriO tiy^e&««..«.. 
Doctor of public beAhh* 



Doctor of ideocc ii hygSeae.«.« 
Doctor of pVilowpbjr^ 



Scbooi 



AlllOicboots. 

Cotumbtt, MlfiDOota^ Pitt*« 

bureb, Vale, 
Nor eh CtroJins, 
KGaneftot4« 

Htrvarc}, Jobai HopUai. 
Nortb Carolina. 

Hirvitd. 

C*Wortsl4, ColqablSj H»p* 
vir<l, Johni HopkJci, 
M!cbtg*a, North C*roHQt# 

JMtUburgh, TuUne, Yile. 

Harvard, Johni HopkiDi. 

North CUtroUni^ Fittiburgbi 
Yile. . f : 



his field/* The doctof of science and doctor of 
philosophy degrees are awarded for advanced / spe* 
cialized graduate worlc in the public health sciences* 
One acadeniic year is the usual length of the course 
for the masters* degrees except for the master of 
science in hygiene degree which requires a minimum* 
of 2 years. At some of the schools, students major- 
ing in hospital adnfUnistration are required to spend 
an additional year in a hospital acceptable to the 
school as an administration resident; The doctor 
of public health degree requires at least 2 years-^ 
one in addition to that required for the master of 
public health degree. The time requirements for 
the degrees of doctor of science and doctorof philos- 
ophy are the same as for equivalent degrees in other 
units of the university and vary/ depending on the 
student's preparation and research problem. 

Methods of Graduate Inslructlon 

Changes are taking place in the methods of teach* 
ing, Tlie current trend is away from formal lectures 
for large classes and toward informal teaching in 
small groups.. This kind of teaching helps students 
with di£ferer;t professional backgrounds to learn to 
work together.as a team. Because pf the small 
numbers of graduate students the schools can 
arrange courses on almost an individual student 
basis and assure personal contact between the stu- 
dents and members of the faculty. Although this 
method of teaching is costly, most public health 
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educatori thlnlc )t h eisential if professional worker! 
In public health are to be prepared to assume a 
broad range of responsibitity/ 

The {mp<jrtance of supervised field training ai 
part of the educaUon of the professSoniiJ worker in 
public health Is generally recognized* Ffeld train- 
ing for the student of puWie health i$ equivalent to 
the clinical clerkship and internship for the medical 
students. It provides the student with an oppor- 
tunity to apply the principles learned Jn the formal 
academic part of his training. 

Field experience may be required before a student 
enroHs At a school of public health, during the 
academtc year^ or after completion of the academic 
year. Requirements are sufficiently flexible at all 
schools to allow the adaptation of field training 
arrangements to the studenl*a background or field 
of apectal interest Field training opportunities 
developed by the schools include observation, field 
investigation, supervised field experience, and Resi- 
dency training in which the student has an increasing 
range of responsibility in carrying out the functions 
of V health agency. 

Specialry Ttofnlnj tn Public f^eohh 

The recently organized American Board of 
Preventive N5edicine> which grants specialty status 
in this field to physicians who meet iu requirements, 
Is Influencing the expansion and standardisation 
of postgraduate field training. The board requires 
a period of residency training in an approved public 
health agency as one of the requisites for specialty 
qualification. The board, the American Public 
HeaUh Association, and the Council on Medical 
Education and Hospitals of the American Medical 
Association have Jointly accredited certain field 
training areas for this purpose. Thirteen Slates, in- 
cluding sr>me 80 local areas, arc now approved for 
2 years* training in public health which will be 
rccogni2ed for certificdlion of public health spe- 
cialists.* 

Undersraduafc Curficulums end Decrees 

Four of the schools of public health (California, 
Michigan, Minnesota, North Carolina), in addition 
to graduate work, offer undergraduate programs 
leading to a bachelor of science degree* The ma* 
jority of these undergraduate students are nurses 
working for a bachelor of science degree Jn public 
health nursing. The programs for registered nurses 

— ; * i 

* Am<n<in MeJiV^f Arociitloa, Hie Council on XfeJIof Kdu^'ation in<J 
H«t^ira!i. Appw\t6 RfiHenmi.in Preventive Meikln*. JiUfkeltfih At^frtean 
h!fJU*t MiofUi^t, vol H3, No. 4, Stpt. U, 1953, p. 3S0. ^ 



are planned to provide baste preparation in 
health nursing that will fit them for posltiiiV 
ofRclai and nonofficial agencies. 

Two of the four schools (California, Mlcl^^ 
offer undergraduate programs in such subjecUV 
sanitation, laboratory techniques, and admlnlit? 
tion. Sonie of these undergraduate prograiiji^ 
California have been going on for a number of 
and have proved to be a valuable training res<S 
Other programs are of recent origin and are 
somewhat experimental ln characters lihli ts 2 
ticularly true of the undergraduate courses 
ministration which train students to assist he^ 
officers in the nonmedical phases of public h^ 
administration or to serve as assistants to hosrfS 
administrators. ' - ' 

Schools Other Than Schools of PyMlc Health 

For the 12-month period prior to the close of i 
1953 spring session, whifh ended In June In tooe 
institutions, S7 schools indicated that they 
prepared to offer graduate instructiort in sanlun 
engineering at the master level Of these, 2S schooi 
actually awarded degrees. In the same yearj U 
schools offered doctorate degrees in sanitary eij^ 
neering, although only 4 actually awarded $rA 
degrees,* 1 
In addition to the accredited schools of pulbS: 
health, six collegCi^ or universities in the Unit^j 
States and one in Canada offered graduate work b 
public health during the 19S1'-S2 academic year,* 
At most of these schools, only one phase of tralnlat 
IS offered— courses for health educators; for sai 
tariaris; for nurses interested in teaching, supcrvi. 
sion, or administration; or for medical technologisu. 
Most of the courses lead to a master's degree* 

Srjdenis In Graduate Courses , 
For the academic year 1952-5^, 1,172 graduiu 
students were enrolled In public health courses. 
This figure is not limited to students in the 10 ac- 
credited schools of public health but includes slo- 
dents in other graduate public health courses aoJ 
in the Canadian schools. It is the most recent 
formation available from the Committee on Profes- 
sional Education of the American Public Kcalti 
Association, which publishes an annual report on ea* 

DImion of Enctnttrirt KeK)u?cft, l^te Heilib ServiM, Februiry U, 19H 
M\jh;5;iHed. 7 p. 

^*A4^tue*(i P^bUc H<i!iJi AtK<;u:of>, Comm^tt** oft Ptofeurcnil ExJvcatVA 
Pw\>Sc IffjhTi r)r|ff«i irxj Cefiifi^AlciCraMedlniV'UnhfJSratffi tn40 

No, 2. mniarylSS), p. 216 219, • 
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jjjntnt and gfaduate degreci awirded (table ST), 
^^covetmhut hai not routinely reported data from 
^^ ichooU of public healthy as such. 
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their work Irt one department and $o not fuffill 
graduation requirement!. Sometimes tbcy are tnclud* 
ed Jn jchool enrollment counti ilnd lometlmet not. 

For some particular programi of study, degree! 
may not be awarded until field training requirement! 
have been met. Student! who are away from the 
school during the norma) academic year may or may 
not be counted—again depending possibly on the 
purpose of the count* 
S»v)dents In Schools cl Public Heaffh 
5, The fall enrollment at the 10 schooh of 
>uWic health totaled 1,119; of tWs number 7W 
v?ere graduate students, 227 undergraduatta^ and 
121^ special students (table 58)* 

Dr. Winslow In his report on accreditation gave 
the enrollment at the same 10 schools for the aca* 
demic year 1951-52 as 831 graduate and 78speclal 
students— data on undergraduate students were not 
.f' deluded. •di*fe\^i^>:l^yi^^^^ 

Toble 5S.— Emol!m«nli In tocK of iOVchoofi o( pubtk hsohh, 
falloM953 



V-j/it: Data pa puUtc h<a1i1» cftrottcneat 4iQ(S de|r€«i publUKc^ tftouilly U 
J»^r*^ ef tuUit Heaiik Dili ©ft d«tr«l {a tti^wf *otia«<AAf 
^ Ditiiioa of Ciifi()e<Hfi| Rtiourcci, Public Hcahh S«rvi4:c^ 

The problem of determining the enrollment in 
.bools of public health is not simple, Some of the 
.ScuUies arc Implicit in the administrative place of 
;^ schools in the university structure. For example/ 
;:ae students may take most of thefr courses in the 
i^iool of public health and yet their degrees may be 
-iflted by some other school of the university. In 
.ch instances, both schools may claim the students, 
:for some purposes they may. be included in enroll 
•at figures of the school of public health and for 
-me purposes, not. 

Some schools have a fairly large number of students 
Nospread their program of study over more than 1 
tir. They may be full-time students for part of a 
nf, or they may take no more than one or two 
•Kses during any given term. *rhcre are other 
.i.t-timc students who are registered primarily in 
Nc other vinit of the university who take a course 
l^lwo at the school of public health. Methods of 
j ^fttJng these students also vary. 
I^en ther^ arc other students who may be full 
^ at the school of public health but who arc not 
*"<Jidates for a degree* They may concentrate all 
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The9 schoo]s of public health tn full operation dur- 
ing " the academic >;ear 19i9-S0 had a total of ap- 
proximately I^ICO students, of \vhich 631, or more 
than half, were enrolled for graduate degrees; 336 
were undergraduate students; and 130 were special 
students. . This count is based on the number of 
students who furnished data for the 1950 survey of 
scliools^ of public health and undoubtedly excludes 
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some itudcnu »uch those taking field traintng 
under the direction of a school of public health* 

in this group of atudcnti, nearly 75 percent of the 
graduate dtudenti were men while almost as high a 
proportion of the undergraduates were women*** 
The special studcnu weic almost evenly divided 
between men mA womea* 

The average age of the graduate students was 34 
yearsi of the undergraduates 28 years, and of the 
^^pecial students 35 years. 

The students came from 51 States, Territories, 
and possessions of the United States and from 39 
foreign countries. There were 14^ of these nationals 
of other countries— constituting 13 percent of the 
total student body at the schools. Only 1 percent 
of Hit undergraduaces were from countries other than 
the United Statea, but 17 percent of the graduate 
students and 25 percent of the special students were 
from other countries. Some of these special stijdents 
later in the academic year would be classified as 
graduate students, since it is a rather common prac- 
tice at the schools of public health to admit all for-- 
eign nationals as special students and transfer them 
to the graduate category when they prove their 
ability to carry on successfully the required clacswork. 

Of the 146 foreign students, 62 came from Asiatic 
countries, 37 from Central and South America, 20 
from Europe, 13 from Canada, 7 from Africa, 6 from 
the West Indies, and 1 from New Zealand. The 
presence of these students creates problems for the 
schools. The difficulty of teaching technical subjects 
to students who are handicapped by Hmited facility 
in the English language is obvious* But other prob* 
lems occur also, such as choosing course content that 
will be valuable for students who wilVbc confronted 
with problems different from those in this country^ 
The foreign students, on their part, frequently have 
to adjust to educational methods and living condi- 
tions that are strange and perhaps unpleasant to 
them* 

Tht deans of the schools of public healthy however, 
agreed that in spite of the added problems, they 
would not want to exclude these students from other 
countries. This is one concrete contribution the 
schools can make to the improvement of interna- 
tional health conditions; moreover the curriculums 
of the schools arc enriched by students with different 
backgrounds and experience. 

The large proportion of students receiving financial 

••At i*m« of »M» itudy, n^cit eP ihc uftdergriduate w^i gWen to il>e 
»cboc4i o! pubtc le>!(l> wat public li<attVi D tin! of. 



assistance in addition to tuition Is another somen^ 
unusual feature of the schools of public he^ 
During 1949-50, neariy all of the foreign studeat|2 
percent) and 75 percent of the students froai ^ 
United States reported that they were receiving 
assistance. For the foreign students, iellowi 
from international agencies or foreign gov< 
and philanthropic foundations were the most 
quently reported $ourcei. For the students 
the United States, veterans* benefiu and itlp^ 
from State or local health departments— full or|£| 
salary— wer<i the most frequently reported sourcS! 

Of the graduate students enrolled in the acad^ 
year 1949'-S0, 331 had already received profesiliijj 
degrees, and an additional 9 per.cent had msit^ 
degrees. The 331 students with professional dej^^ 
were distributed as follows! 204 in medicine, 6^^ 
nursing, 39 In engineering, 14 in dentistry, and^J 
veterinary science. 

The pre^^ous experience in health or medical ctji 
reported by the 631* graduate students was larj4^- 
concentrated in work In official health agencies ^ 
in the Armed Forces. Only about one-sixth of ^ 
group reported no experience in the field of heaH 
More graduate students majored In public heil^ 
administration thati in any other subject^ 
Hospital administration was a close second with 1 
graduate major students- Public health edactil 
and environmental sanitation were the only 
fields mxh more than 50 graduate majors. Otke' 
Ffaduate students were distributed among wcj 
major specialties as tropical public health, micrt^ 
biology, epidemiology, maternal ^nd child hesWL 
public health nursing, nutrition, blostatlstics, vi 
industrial hygiene. 1 
The 336 undergraduate students in the acad^naj 
year 1949-50 were enrolled in 4 schools. Sllglj^/ 
more than half of the undergraduates had had sooj 
previous experience in providing health and medk« 
services, mainly in the Armed Forces or in hospiiA, 
Nearly two-thirds were majoring in public hwWj 
nursing, the only undergraduate major offered dtflj 
ing 1949-50 in three of the schools that had uodr 
graduate students. The fourth school had no unJ< 
graduates in nursing but had undergraduate studeoi 
majoring in public health laboratory work, in |i 
tation, and in several other specialties, . 
Alumni of Schools of Public Health 

'iTic. geographic distribution and the kbds of pc* 
tions^icld by the alumni of the schools of puVE! 
health illustrate the widespread influence of thcf 
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ichoola- Complete dau are not available/ but in 
the 1950 itudy made by the Public Health Service 
jnformatlcn wai obtained from 8 of the then accred- 
jied echooU on a large number of their alumni" 
•fhe$e report! Included some information 3,779 
jjeraona who had received masteri^ or doctort* de- 
jteca from the ichooh. Of theie, 118 were known 
to have died. Another 894 alumni were nationals of 
foreigo countries about many of whom current in* 
formation was not available* Ttst United States 
jlumni presumed to be alive were reported as living 
^ air the States, Terntoriesi and possession of the 
Ifnited States. Other alumni were on military or 
foreign duty. 

From the information available on the positions 
held by these United Statea alumni it appears that 
iiscre of them are employed in official governmental 
igcncies— Federal, State or local~than in any other 
type of employment. The principal positions held 
by them were: '*[\ 

United Sutc< alumni with kciowa poslUoni.^.^ 2» 4S9 100« 0 
Official health cr other public agency......... 1,434 58,3 
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CurrenI Problemi 

The schoo1$ of public health arc today confronted 
vith many problems such as financing, recruitment, 
and maintaining an effective balance between teach* 
ing^ r^search^ and service. 

In common with universities in general and other 
professional schools, schools of public health have 
encountered difficulttes in obtaining -uflicient finan* 
ciil support to provide the facilities needed and to 
maintain the high standards of professional educa-* 
tlon that aie considered essential. Because of the 
'iJ'ge numbers of special disciplines required in the 

M%rHoplIfti t^oiveriity^ lis* Ufuvcnliy cf M>clil«ir>, the UaTv<rijt/ d Kfinae- 
tfce Uftj vMiUy ti North Cifo!»o», TuU o« Uoiventiy, «t)<S V*1< UntvtitJtf. 
A}«ttel itt defined «i rtcipieati ct caat(«r*» or ckxior*! 4ttttn, 
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faculty of a school of public health and because of 
the number of categories of students who receive 
training at these schools, professional education in 
public health U expensive. The recent study made 
by the Public Health Service showed an average basic 
operating expense per graduate student of approii^ 
mately ?4|000. This figure varied widely from 
school to school depending on differences In organtza** 
tlon and program, number of full-time faculty, site 
of student body, and amount of research* 

The problem of recruiting professional personnel, 
particularly physicians, into public health is a major 
one. Careful analysis of the professional responsU 
bllities of public health personnel will perhaps 
identify the public health functions that can be 
effectively assigned to persons without medical 
training. In this way it may ultimately be possible 
to assure the essential medical supervision of pro^ 
grams and services by redudng the time spent by 
physicians in dut*ea that can be adequately per-^ 
formed by nonmedical personnel. Several schools 
are experimenting with the training of nonmedical 
public health administrators both at the under* 
graduate and graduate levels of instruction* 

The question of the proper balance between the 
major functions of the schook— teaching, research, 
and service—is one that each school must, of course, 
resolve individually in keeping with its own objec-^ 
tives and traditions. The rapid changes in public 
health practice necessitate constant revision in the 
schools' curriculums, emphasize new fields for 
researchi and provide additional opportunities for 
community service. 

How to integrate the content of the many different 
subjects taught in the schools is a problem faced by 
all and being met in various ways^corc courses, 
required. comprehensive courses, or special seminars^ 
Whether the emphasis of a school's Instruction shall 
be on practical methods in public health to equip 
the student for his immediate duties or on more 
theoretical concepts to enable him to meet possible 
future responsibilities is another difficult problem 
for the schools and one which will unquestionably be 
met in different ways by the individual schools. 

Conclusions - - - ' • 

This brief description of education of professional 
personnel in public health, while indicating many 
differences among schools, reveals a common char- 
acteristic which sharply^diffcrcntiates this group of 
schools from other institutions that provide education 
for the health professions. Schools of public health 
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bring together many different profession! and 
occupations for education In principles and practice 
of community health* In contrast other institutions 
for training health personnel offer education In 
health diagnosis and treatment of individual patients. 
Students of public health take identical courses In 
certain of the basic public health sciences but are 
separated into special groups for courses that con« 
centrate on the development and application of 
skills of their individual profession or specialty to the 
field of public health* 

Professional education In public health is a youtig 
field as compared with medldnci dentistry, and 
nursing. It ii, thereforci not surprising to find wide 
variation among schools in organization, policies, 
and content of training* Planning programs of 
professional education in this field requires sound 
estimates of the effccu on the health and impln 
cations for health service of advances in almost 
every field of human knowledge, including tti( natu* 
ral and social sciences. To a large extent the effec* 
tivcness of public health in the future depends on 
how well schools of public health can discharge their 
responsibilities. 

LUf of Schools i 

The number of students enrolled Id the schools 
of public health are shown in table 5B. The names 
and places of the schools follow, 

CALirORNU 

Univtfilty of OlIforDlt School of PuUic Health, BcrVcley/ 
Lot Ao£elet« sod San Prdnclsco 

CoHMcncuT 

Yule VmttAxxy School of Medicinei DeparlmcQt of Public 
Health, New Havea 

Louisiana 

Tiilsne UnWcraity School o( Medicine, Dcpartttlent of Tropical 
. Medicine and Public Health; New Of!^^ 

Maryland 

The Johni Hopktni Untvemty School of Hy^eoe and Public 
Health, Bahtmore 

Massac Ht;sETTS 

The Harvard School of Public Health/ Boston 

MicincAH 

University of l^ichigan School of Public Health, Ann Arbor " 
Mjnkesota 

UnlversUy of Minnesota School of Public Health, MinncapolU 



Coltimbls Unlveriity School of Public Health of the fu^t^k 
Medicine, New Yofk ■ ^ 

NonTH Cahouka ' 

Unlveritty of North Carolifts School of Public Hetltk Cbii^ 
HiU ^ 

PCNNIYmifU * 

Univerttty of Pitubur^h Grsduite School of PuWie H- 
I^tuburgh 
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26. Education i 

By EftN£S? f . WITT6| KATH£RIN6 A* 

QOGIAL WORK a$ an expression of irtan's human- 
%!) Ity to man hj»$ always been with u«, Social work ^ 
$i $ profcwlonal dUclpllne and as a field of profea* . 
clonal practice Is a product of the 20th century, 
professional education for social work Is approxl* 
^atcly SO years old. It developed from an appren- 
uceship training Initiated by private philanthropic 
agencies, which gradually evolved Into the present 
educational program carried on by more than 50 
graduate schools of social work in as many unlver^' 
lUies and colleges iti the United States. CThe'tcrm 
^'graduate" as used in this article refers to education 
Ifl -iocial work beyond the bachelor's degree.) 

Pie Fleldof $oc:ol Work^ 

Social work has been defined as a -'professional 
icr vice rendered to people for the purpose of assisting * 
them as individuals or in groups to attain satisfying 
relationships and standards of h*fe in accordance with 
their particular wishes and capacities and in harmony 
with those of the community." * 

The scope and nature of social services have never 
been preciselydefined, and it is doubtful whether they 
ever can be in a field so dynamic^ so diverge, and one 
which by its nature forms borderline areai with so 
many others. In the malrtj social work has been 
most closely identified with the provision of assistance 
to families and individuals needing economic help] 
with care for the emotionally^ mentally, and socially 
maladjusted in society; with help to those needing 
special protection such as the unmarried mothef, the 
illegitimate child, the orphaned, deserted^ or neg- 
lected child, the immigrant, and the migrant; and in 
more recent years with services for those who arc 
personally maladjusted, as in conflicts within the 

♦Dr. Witi€ h executive director otxht Council on Social Work 
£<}ucation and Dr. Kendall Is educational secretary of the same 
ftrganizatiOJi. Dr. Holt Is Uchiefof cot^ege ad mmUt ration^ DivWioa 
el Higher Eddcatlon, Office of E<fucaKion. 

: f Tct A itvtciv of itie lititofickl ^cvelopme nt ti totUX »«rK tSe rtaij<r U ttUnt4 
(« ttM%\ V, HolHi AUcc L Taylor. S^tat Jfttlk E^uttiwn tn tU UntttiBi^UK 
K<ir York, CoJumbU Univcfitty 195!, p. $3-JI>. 

ICyd< E. Mof/iy, "SocW Wcfk ai i Trcfejifoe.** Kr^rlool, 
iPS4. K«# Y6ty Amcfkiii Ai»6eintoa cf Soclil 1954. p. 505-51?. 
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famit/ groupi within a social Institution such as the 
public school, or wlthtn the community* 

The ffontleft or-socful work 0u!d| and iti 
methods are being called upon iind adopted for use \t 
many new situations, What meaning these new 
developments will have for the profession is still 
uncertain. 

Number of Persons 

Approximately 7S,000 persons in 19S0 were 
occupying positions classified as social work, accord- 
ing to a study made by the Bureau of Labor Statis* 
ties** If to this total, allowance is made for areas 
omitted from this study (such as the social insur- 
ances) and for the number of unfilled positions, a 
safe estimate of the number of social work positions 
at the professional level in the country would be in 
excess of 100,000. 

Tlie demand for social workers has constantly 
exceeded the supply^ and this is not hard to under- 
stand in view of the number of piofessionally qualified 
graduates as contrasted with the number of social 
work positions la the country. That there are 
several thousand unfilled positions in social work is 
easily established. In June 1953, for example, 
employers listed 1,593 vacancies they hoped to interns 
view candidates for during the week of the National 
Conference of Social Work, Only 435 persons regis- 
tered as being interested in a position. With the 
exception of a few graduates, those who registered 
were already employed but were interested in con- 
sidering other opportunities. Many other known 
vacancies were not registered, 

P;ofesi[onal Orsonltotions 

Five major profcssfonal organizations in social 
work have definite standards for admissioni The 
largest of these is the American Association of Social 
Workers with approximately 14,000 members. The 
other four are the American Association of Medical 
Social Workers with 2,400 members, the American 

Arr.trjCAft Asie>ci»i>oa 6f S>xS») WcrVerir 
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Aisociatlon 6t PsychUtrlc Social Worker! with 1,700 
liiemberii th« Amertcan Association of Group Worfc 
M^tK2|000 members, And the National AssocUiloii 
of School Social Workers with 6S0. Two other pro- 
fejisional ais6ciatlons in a formative state but with 
M yet no required educational base for membersh!i> 
Af* th« A*»ocIatlon for the Study of Community 
6r^aiMiition and the Sociiil Work Research Group. 

The development of one overall professional 
membership organization Is being considered, with 
provifilod beln^r made for the •pedallwd groups tt> 
carry on professional acti\^tles related to their 
special interests. This plan is being developed by a 
Joint board called the Temporary Inter-AssocJatioa 
Council of Social Work Membership Organizations. 

Liccrtiort 

Social work has given relatively little attention to 
licensing as a means of professional regula^lpi\becaute 
more pressing issues have required its \tlme and 
energy. In recent years, however, the profession 
bAs moved toward such a development. California 
has had for some years a State-admlnlstercd system 
of voluntary registration of social workers based 
upon examinations conducted by a State board. 
Professional organizations of social workers in a 
number of other States have had measures introduced 
in State legislatures to license and regulate the 
practice of social work. Other groups, including 
national membership organizations, have the problem 
under study, but there are still many complicated 
problems to be worked out before satisfactory legis- 
iatioo can be proposed. The primary problem on 
which further ^tudy is needed is whether individuals 
should be licensed in the field of social work or 
whether, since social services are carried out by 
agencies, it would be preferable to license agencies. 

Periodicals 

The more important professional social work 
periodicals include: Thf Social fFcrk Journal, pub- 
lished by the American Association of SocialWorkers; 
Social Cas^mrk, published by the Family Service 
Association of America} the Social Service Rmew, 
published by the University of Chicago. Other 
journals Of bulletins are published by the specialized 
membership associations. 

Evolution of Educollon for Social Work 

Social work education had its beginnings in a 
sumr?icr training cou rse for charity workers sponsored 
by the New York Charity Organization Society in 
1$98. By 1904, this training course had been trans- 



formed Into a l-year educational prograrn /^ a 
Hei^^ Vork School of Philanthropy, ttO* tlrt jj^ 
Vork Sehbot of Social Work of Columbia Untverti? 
In tt^ same period, an Institute of Social Sciente w 
established through the eflforts of Chicago so2 ^ 
Tvorkeri ai a 

I Unlvertity 6f Chled^6^^ Th* InstUuw became 2 
(ndependent School of Civiei and Philabthi^ 
which waa later Incorporated In the University J 
Chicago ai thi grad School of Socla) Servi^ 
Admlhistratlolti. In this period similar devel^ 
ments were taking place In Boston, Philadelphy 
and St. Louis, and by 1910 there were schools^ 
social work tn thd five largest cities \tx the countiy 

The neit two decades brought rapid expansion ^ 
educational facilities for social work in the Unttej 
States and also In Canada. The first World Wii 
and a major depression created new demands foj 
social services and new problems for t^ocial wotV J 
education, Rapid growth resulted in uneven dev^. 
opment with wide variation in educational methodi 
and standards. 

A major problem early emerged in relation to tit 
auspices under which programs of social work tralij. 
ing should be conducted. A number of the oWci 
and thus better-established schools were not affiliated 
with institutions of higher learning. The fact thit 
they were sponsored and, to a large extent, supported 
by private welfare agencies gave them the intensely 
practical purpose of preparing personnel for specific 
agency tasks. The resulting strong emphasis on firfi 
work induced fears that this important aspect of 
social work education could not be conducted prop, 
erly within the academic restrictions Imposed b/ 
universities. 

It was only a matter of time, however, before aO 
schools were prepared to recognize the undeniable 
benefits to be derived from university standards c| 
scholarship and research. By 1935, the nicmbership 
association of the schools of social work had r\3led 
that, henceforth, only the schools established wlthja 
institutions of higher learning on the approved ll$l 
of the Association of American Universities coul4 
become eligible for membership. The New Yorl 
School of Social Work, the oldest of the schools, wai 
the last to give up its independent status; it affiliated 
in 1940 with Cblumbia University. 

Tlip academic level of social work education and 
the duration of the course of study also posed prob* 
lems in the evolutfon of the jprofessional schools. la 
the developmental period there was marked variatloa 
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type* of progumi oflcrd. Some of the older 
\i itronger echooli early offered 2 yeari of profei* 
itudy based on a bachelor's degree. For the 
p*>ft, however, socUl work education wns of* 
^ in undergraduate programs or la a combination 
fundcrgr^duate and graduate courses. In 1933, 
^ membership association ruled that no school 
^d be eligible for admission unless it offered at 
^it 1 y^*' graduate work* 
^By ^^^^> association had established the re« 
^fcinent of i years of postbachelor*s graduate pro* 
Vjional study leading to the master's degree. Until 
0, the association did, however, maintain a mem* 
^fihlp classification for "1-year schools," which 
lide 5t possible for schools of social work offering 
the first postbachelor's year of professional 
•iucatlon to become members. The growing accept- 
Icc of the essential unity of the 2-year professional 
!^fTlculum and the gradual disappearance of "l-yea^^v 
Ij^grams" led to the abolition of the 1-year classifi- i 
•itSon In 1952, Since the publication of th^ Hollis- 
^lylor report there has been a growing awareness 
ill the two postbachelor*s degree years are only the 
f^per half of a 4-year professional program that 
iould begin in the junior year of the undergraduate 
c:nege. ' 

Coming as iwdid when depression needs had led to 
i iremcndous <^xpansion of governmental social serv- 
,ts, the 1939 requirement that social work education 
X exclusively postbachelor's appeared to some as 
tstrictive and unrealistic, particularly In the face of 
rgent demands for social work personnel in the pub-* 
social services. In protest against this situation, 
^movement was launched in a small number of land* 
jtint and other universities to gain recognition for 
combined undergraduate-graduate preparation for 
Kclal work. The training plan put forward by this 
^-oup proposed a 5-year curriculum beginning with 
\t freshman year in college and combining general 
dal science preparation with vocational training, 
le plan provided for a bachelor of arts In social 
brk upon completion of 4 years of study and the 
piter of arts with a major In social work upon com- 
*:lion of the S-year curriculum. 
Very few of the schools in this movement actually 
^ovided a graduate year of study in social worjc, and 
U training they offered did not find general recog- 
I^W as approved social work education by cm* 
j**yers of social work personnel. Nevertheless, a 
O tnous problem was presented by the existence of 



two dlsslmliar patterns of social work education, 
with each leading to a master^ degree. 

At the present time, the 2*year professional schools 
and the undergraduate colleges Interested In social 
work education are working harmoniously within 
the Coundl on Social Work Education to promote 
sound programs of professional education for social 
work. 

Educotlonal Associations 

By 1919, educaUon for social work had so pro* 
greased that the schools sought to accelerate their de* 
velopmentby organizing an association for discussloif 
of common problems and exchange of views and ex* 
perlence. This organization became the American 
; Association of Schools of Social Work, which served 
V as the sundard-setting and accrediting body for social 
work education until 1952, when It was merged with 
other educaUonal and professional organizations In 
social work to form the Council on Social Work 
Education. 

In its 33 years of existence, the American Associa- 
tion of Schools of Social Work made a significant 
contribution to the Identification and formulation 
of the objectives, content, and methods of social work 
education; /As a standard-setting body, the Associa- 
tion early saw the need for defining more clearly the 
educational requirements for admission to member- 
ship and thus initiated an accrediting process. Along 
with iu regulatory function, the Association per* 
formed a wide variety of informational and advisory 
services designed to promote and maintain consist- 
ently high standards of education for the profession. 

In 1942, the schools subscribing to a combined 
undergraduate-graduate type of social work training 
had organized themselves as the National Associa- 
tion of Schools of Social Administration. This group 
also established membership requirements which 
called for, among others, a well-defined curriculum 
In one or more of the following fields: social work, 
employment service, rural welfare, recreation, social 
Insurance, guidance, rehabilitation, personnel work# 
Irhe Association performed a valuable service in 
raising the standards of member Institutions, but its 
regulatory function gained little recognition within 
the social work field. 

A coordination and study group known as the 
National Council on Social Work Etiucation was 
created in 1946 to find a solution to the problems 
c posed by the presence of two accrediting bodies 
concerned with social work education, In this or- 
ganization, th^ American Association of Schools of 
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Social Work and the National Association of Schooli 
of SoclarAdministralton joined forcci with other 
professional social work oigani2atloni to work to* 
gcther in the best educational interests of the field ai 
A who!e. With the assistance of a grant fron\ the 
Carnegie Corporation, the National Council under- 
took as Itt major project a comprehenstvc study of 
social work education. With the publlcatloa of the 
report In 19S1, the conflicts that had led to the 
organization of the National Council, on Social Work 
Education were resolved, and the three educational 
organizations— the National Council, the American 
Association of Schools of Social Work, and the Na* 
ttonal Association of Schools of Social Admlnlstra- 
tfon-~wcre ready to give up their separate identities 
to become part of one comprehensive organization, 
the Council on Social Work Education* 

The Cbuncil on Social Work Education began 
operations on July 1> 19S2. This orgap^ization trans* 
lates into action the belief that serial work education 
is the joint responsibility of institutions of higher 
education and of the social work profession. Provi* 
sion is made for representation from the social welfare 
employing agencies, the professional membership 
^issdciations, the interested public, and general higher 
education as well as from ui^dergraduate colleges and 
the graduate-professional schools of social work* 

The activities of the CouncH are rarrlcd on through 
a council of delegates, a board of directors, four 
standing commissions, numerous committees, and a 
professional staff. The program already instituted 
and projected for the future will make possible the 
many benefits that come from constant interchange 
of opinion and expcrience> from research, accredita* 
tion, consultation service, recruitment campaigns, 
de/elopment of educational standards, preparation 
of leaching materials, annual program meetings, 
conferences on special subjects, and committee work 
on many aspects of educational endeavor* In a word, 
these are among the aclivhies that characterize the 
efforts of a young profession to build and maintain 
a solid educational foundation for its professional 
practice. 

Studies , 

A study of social work education of somewhat 
limited scope was undertaken by the American 
. Association of Schools of Social Work in 1942, ITiC 
report was published un^er the title Education for 
thf Public Social Setvices (by the University of North 
Carolina Press), aiie onset of World War 11, 



among other things, prevented full dtscusstot^ J 
consideration of the recomnoendations of the repe! 

The formation of the Council on Social 
Education was a major outgrowth of the rtj 
Socid ffork Educciion in (h Uniud SicUSi prod 
under the joint authorship of Ernest V. Hollii 
United States Office of Education and Miss Alic^ 
Taylor, a social work practitioner and educatoi 

Among the major conclusions of the study;^| 
following are selected as ittustrative; Social^ 
education is. seect as the responsibility of th« 
professioxii Svith the undergraduate college,'^ 
graduate professional school, and the fietd of prt^ 
each carrying distinctive but Interrelated education 
functions. The report takes the position that trt^ 
professional education must be graduate edueatiQ 
but asserts that education for profession nl respaJ 
bility as a social worker consists of an OTderly 
gression from the final 2 years of undergraduate irM 
through ^ years of graduate 8tydy, It emphi$^ 
the necei^ity for* cooperation between the \xt^ 
graduate college and the social work profession ]| 
developing the undergraduate foundation progrntf 
The report recognises that a systematic study j 
social work theory and practice is needed to djicov^ 
which of the positions generaSiy describ'td ai todi 
work are professional, semiprofesslonai, or other t^ 
professional. In the absence of such a study, 
authors predict that the profession will contintie I 
have difliculty in determining the character, amoo^ 
and distribution of the educational facilities it net4 

The publication of this report has afforded la 
opportunity for profession-Wide discussion of bi^ 
issues in social work education and an incentive {a 
further study and definition of the goals and cometa 
of educational programs. To bring the essenA 
ideas in the report before a wider audience^ tk 
American Association of Social Workers has fit 
pared an abridged version. 

^cmdifotlcn 

Social work education has used a process of «; 
creditatton since 1927, when the American AssooJi 
tjon of Schools of Social Work enabll^Kcd rcqyi^- 
rncnts for incrnbcrshrp. Formal accrediting 
ccdurcs were not initiated, however, until 1932» I 
the same period, the American Association of Me4 
caJ Social Workers and the American Association < 
Psychiatric Social Workers, engaged in accrcdjllr 
activities in relation to their particular spcciidi^alio: 
By 1951, the accrediting functions of these pfok 
sional membership associations as well as the Ani^' 
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A»socUtlon of Group Workcn *nd the Natlontl 
j^^Utton of School Social Worker! had been 
l^rrted by the American A$iocbtlon of Schools of 
^$1 Work| which brought under one organization 
j^jponsiblHty not only for the Accrediting of general 
P(0«^amt of profe$8lonal social «vork education but 
^ for the approval of spccializationiv 

\Vhlte the$e development! were taking place b 
P^eiJional cducatlofti the National AssoclaUoa of 
Icbooli of Social Administration initiated Iti move* 
pent to accredit a combination of undergraduate 
Ifld graduate training; for eociat work. With the 
^tablishmcnt of the Cbuncll on Social Work Educa- 
ooO» agreement was reached that for the time being 
caly graduate-professional schools ^yould be accred^ 
Itcd* The bylawa of the Council place this function 
ja t semi-autonomous Commission on Accreditation, 
irhich carries responsibility for the formuUtion of 
iccreditlng standards and procedures and the eyfl-, 
nation and approval of graduate programs of social 
fOfk education. 

An in^portant present conce rn of the Council on 
Social Work Education and Its Commissiod on Ac- 
tieditation is the relationship that should obtain 
between the accrediting process in social work and 
(sstitution^wide accrediting conducted under the 
iu$pices of regional accrediting associations. The 
C6mmission has established cooperative relation* 
ibips with the six regional associations wilh a view 
10 participating in a nationally correlated accrediting 
;rogram. It is expected that all agreements reached 
rilh the associations will recognize the responsibility 
3f the Council on Social Work Education through 
Its Cbmmission on Accreditation for the continued 
formulation of standards for social work education, 
w participation In the evaluation of any univcfsiiy 
:J^ring graduate education for social work, and for 
At maintenance of a list of accredited graduate 
jfofessloaat schools of social work. 

As of 19S3, there were 59 schools of social work in 
Ac United States and Canada accredited to provide 
::aduate professional education for social work. 
)fthc 59 schools 3 arc approved to offer only the first 
;fir of professional education, 25 are approved to 
:?cr the specialization in group work, 26 in rnedlcal 
5cial worlf, 37 in psychiatric social work, and 10 in 
<hool social work. Schools of social work are 
*<ing established by sevoral additional universUies. 
^^tollments . ^ 

Schools of social work have been in existence 
^*^^cc the early 1900's, but comparable data on 
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student enrollment! and the number of itztti$ 
awarded are available for only a relatively brief 
time. 

The total number of students entering schools of 
social work has never been large, ThU is due, lo 
part| to the youth of the profession and. In part, to 
the curriculum requirement that all students receive 
field instruction In social agencies which meet pre^ 
scribed sUndardi. The number of suitable field 
placemenu available to the schools thus determlnei 
Mudent f apaclty* . 

Table* 59 ( hows total, full-time^ and part-time 
student enrollment of the graduate-professional 
schools In the United States and Canada for the 
period 1932-53. Statistics have been reported 
annually over a much longer time, but figures for 
earlier years are not comparable due to changet io 
the reporting system. The table reveals a general 
upward trend In enrollnftents for the 21-year period. 
In the United States, for example, there was an tn* 
crease of from 24 to 52 schools and an increase of 
total enrollment of from 1,588 to 5,566 students. 

A downward trend in enrollment became apparent, 
however, in 1951 and continued in 1952 and 1953. 
Social work, like all other professions, has been 
affected by the decline in the number of students 
eligible for veterans* educational benefits, the impact 
of selective service, and the falling off in the birthrate 
during the depression years. The Council on Social 
Work Education has launched a vigorous recruit- 
ment campaign to reverse the downward trend in 
cnroltmcnts. 

Admission Standards i 

The demands of social worl practice require that 
schools of social work exercise great care in the 
selection and admission of potential practitioners in 
the field. Since the ability to work constructively 
and purposefully with others in a helping relationship 
underiies all social work activity, the selection of 
students for the profession is measured In terms of 
personality as well as Jntellectual endowment. 

Academic requirements for admission include 
completion of undergraduate work at a sufficiently 
high level of performance to indicate "intellectual 
capacity for graduate study and an educational 
foundation in the social sciences. The personality 
characteristics that promise wcl! for a career in 
social work are described by the various schools in 
different ways. In essencCi however^ the schools 
appear to be looking for the personal qualities that 
make for a warm, sensitive, human approach to 
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Tflblt S^.-'Entollffltn) In |K« prefttilonal evrrlcwiuni of kHooIi «f teclol work In tHt Untt«l Stole* and Canodo, ' 




C<JeQ<)tr ye»r ■ 



1932.. 
193}.. 
1934.. 
193$.. 
193^. 
19JK. 
1938.. 
1939.. 
1940.. 
1941.. 
1941.. 
1943.. 
1944.. 
194S.. 
194«-. 
1947.. 
1948.. 
1949.. 
1950.. 
1951. 
19S2.. 
1953.. 



Untud Shu* 



NuraUr 
of ichooU 
T«porl!D$ 



24 
25 
29 
31 
33 
32 
35 
34 
38 
36 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
44 
46 
48 
49 
51 
SJ 
52 



Total > 



1,588 
1,990 
3,740 
3,681 

3 848 
3,927 

4 304 
4.416 
4 711 
4 353 
3.699 
3 835 
4.364 
4,656 
5.637 
6,156 
5,703 
6,257 
6,366 
5,953 
5,919 
5,566 



FuU-t!m« 



948 
1,018 
1 937 
1 837 
1 885 

1 980 

2 150 
2,321 
2 534 
2,421 
2,107 
1.972 

2 283 
2.603 
3,410 
3,737 

3 716 
4,066 
4,336 
4, 195 
4.006 
3,694 



P»rt-u'me* 



640 
972 
1,803 
1 844 

1 963 

.m 

2 095 
2 177 
1 932 

1 592 
1,863 
2,081 
2,053 
2,227 

2 419 
1.987 
2, 191 
2.030 
1, 758 
1, 913 
1,872 



• The itoJcM oouH U ul<ii ©B Notembtf 1 of e»ek f Mf. 
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people in trouble and a potential ability to be 
genuinely and constructively helpful to them. 

A concerted effort has been made within recent 
years by the American Association of Schools of 
Social Work and 4ts successor organization, the 
Council on Social Work Education, to help the 
schools in the identification and assessment of these 
personal qualities. Two conferences were held for 
this purpose in 1953 with financial support from the 
Field Foundation and the New York Foundation. 

Professional Curriculum and Desreet 

I^ike all the professions, social work is both an art 
and a science. The purpose of the social work cur- 
riculum is to produce social workers who act on the 
basis of scientific knowledge about society and human 
behavior and who. use acquired skills in the art of 
practice. This purpose is achieved through a 2-year 
graduate program of classroom and field instruction 
and research, leading to the ma$ter*s degree. 

A curriculum policy statement adopted by the 
membership of the American Association of Schools 
of Social Work in 19S2 indicates that the social 
work curriculum should provide '^knowledge and 



understanding of the social services, their dey^ 
ment^ and their relation to the social order, to toc^ 
change, and to community needs; knowledge i4 
understanding of human behavior, needs and aiplr^ 
tions; and knowledge and onderstanding of sodt 
work practice.*' The essential unity pf the t-yk 
curriculum is emphasized, with the first year j^^ 
viding for acquisition of knowledge and skill ia .4 
stated learning areas and the second year provi£si 
for extension of knowledge and the further dev€k(* 
ment of skillin the same learning areas. 

This policy statement marks a departure |i 
curriculum development in social work educ<i?sot; 
It IS undeniably directed toward a broadly 
celved 2-year program designed to produce 
workers who see social work practice as a whole, 
possess a common core of professional knowWf 
and skill, and who bring a broad perspective tOli 
social and human problems with which social W?? 
is concerned. The role of specialization in sucjSj^ 
program poses difficult problems that have yet 
bt solved. ' 

Table 60 indicates .that both in the United Si*- 
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in Canada k number of schools grant an award 
^pdti completion of the first year of the graduate 
^^fesslonal progratn Ip social work* With the 
L|dual disappearance bf 1-year schools and a grow- 
jjjg emphasis upon the 2-year master's degree as a 
l^ecessary qualification for professional practicci 
iJiese awards (a certificate in the United States and 
I professional bachelor's degree in Canada) are of 
j^reaslng significance, It U not surpristngi there* 
lott{- xh^t the number of students receiving 1-year 
i^ards has fallen off in recent years* This trend is 
^^cly to continue. 

fobU 60,*^ Awordi sfd^ttd to men and women comptcUnsi d 
f.year pfosrom Id Khooti of sodal work In the United 
Siqref and Cana<la| 1944-53 



M7-48. 



UsMSutM* 



178 
202 
192 
227 
2fi 

m 

338 
287 
237 



13 
29 
45 
70 
89 
142 
185 
145 
108 



165 
173 
147 
157 
155 
204 
153 
142 
129 



Toul Met VoBca 



27 
72 
140 
189 
243 
248 
214 
208 
175 



2 

10 
37 
63 
93 
100 
79 
84 
44 



62 
103 
126 
150 
148 
135 
124 
131 



I lo iht Uoltcd Sttte*, t^c twar4 oiOftOf ooDfcntd upoo coaplctkn ol 1 ftMt 

^ ]a Ctfik^^ like tiiQil avarJ b t^c degree of btcidor of lodft] work 
Soartc: Adboa) mtiitlcal rtportt on Sic wiib Coutd] oft Sodil Work 
tlvutioft. 

Table 61 shows a steady increase in the number 
of men and women who have completed the full 

hUt 61.^Awar(is granlcd to men and women compleKns a 
S-year prosram * In schools of social work fn the UnUcd 
Sfalet and Canadd^ 1944*53 



Ac«<S«mje y«4f 





MA6 

\n6A7...... 

t :?ls-l9.....- 
:?50-51 

l>52-5$ , 



UoUed $ttt«« 



Totft] Nf«ft Womco 



839 

1,311 
1,76S 
1,803 
1,80* 
1.923 

1,844 



43 
147 

306 
496 
SOi 

Si; 

744 
786 
771 



796 
902 
i,OOS 
1,269 
1,502 
1,287 
1,179 
1.160 
1,073 



ToIaI Mea Woaco 



31 
28 
37 
77 
48 
S3 
8$ 
103 
100 



I 

t 

10 
2S 
19 
26 
2$ 
42 
43 



30 
26 
27 
52 
29 
27 
60 
61 
57 



ERIC 



*1%e Jicc«ptej 4)ui1ificaiIoa for coiopYetloQ of t)ie 2^ytkt pro|ran U vom 
^ ai^tcf^f d«iree, tiiuttl/ tie profeiitooil itgttt of muut of lo^UI work ■ 
V. S. W.), Ccrli^catei or ^JlpWmai fc»ve, boprtver^ \>«a i^itM bj lome 
'^'i to iLc jxr)64 covejed I7 lie t»b1e. ^ 

S»jrc<: CotDp?«<l frooi aacual •t»tiitKal lepoiti on 6U witk lie CouqcU 
iJ*-«»lWofkE^qcit'ioiv 



professional program leading to the master*! degree 
and reflects the growing acceptance of the essential 
unity of the 2^year soclal-^^ork curriculum, At 
the beginning of the perioo most of those degreei 
were master of science or master of arts with the 
designation "in social work," but by the close of the 
period most of the schools'were using a professional 
master'a degree, master of social work (M. S/W.). 

Post-Moslers Prosram 

A notable development of recent yeart ii the 
ei;tensioa of aoclal work ed^icatlon beyond the*; 
mastered degree program. For many years, doc- 
toral education in social work was centered In one 
or two schools; by 19S3, 13 schools* in the United 
States and Canada were offering advanced programs 
leading to a third-year certificate or doctoral degree* 
The degree awarded may be the traditional doctor 
of philosophy or the recently established professional 
degree of doctor of social work (D. JS. W.). From 
1931 through 19S3, 14 schools had conferred 109 
doctor's degrees in addition to a third-year certifi- 
cate awarded to 81 persons. (See table 62.) 

The purpose of these programs is to educate 
persons who will provide leadership for tomorrow^a 
professional practice and a high level of competence 
in administration, supervision, teaching, and re- 
search. While many problems remain to be solved 
before the high expectations of these advanced 
programs can be fully realized, the development of 
po5t-master*s programs in schools of social work 
sufficiently rich in faculty and other resources to 
support them indicates the growing maturity of 
the social work profession. 

Preprofesslonal Educarlon 

Social work shares with many other professions the 
problem of defining the educational base upon which 
the professional discipline should rest, llie profes- 
sion has accepted the principle, enunciated {n the 
Hollis-Taylor study, that education for professional 
responsibility as a social worker consists of an orderly 
progression from the final 2 years of undergraduate 
work through 2 years of graduate study. But that 
principle has not yet eventuated as practice. The 

* Tlie fotlowiDi icl)0<4i Ivftrde^ ^ocioral itgnti fd ftoctal vorV !a itic «ct* 
dcmk year Wt^Sy (tic fifurei todkite the Dumber of doctoral ^<(rcei): Br/tt 
Mtwf CoO«|«, 1; C*il»olic UotvcnUy of Amrric*. I; UnlvertUy Cbicifo^ 3; 
Univeriktjr of KCQQciota, I; UoivcrtUy of Pcaeiiylvinia, t; llnWeriUy of Pitla- 
burgK I. InstJtutioni giaoiiOf twirdi. cthti iliia t1)c <$ociorft1 <)efre«, for 
compteiioa of iejrood tSe t-ytn pro^rim^ tcgttler WiX^ tht oumbcr <4 
tw»f<Ji 10 1952-55, were: Uo'veMity of PenoiylvaoiJ, 4; Uoiverilty of PiiU" 
t>uf£S, V, SmliS Coltejej 9; Wfittra Rei<rv€ UnivtriUy^ t, Duriog i%t yut 
7 ctler imtitut'oni eiifon<4 ttu<J<ou beyoo4 lie ie<oo(!-3r«ir lUWH 
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Tabu 6S.'^Sr«d«nh r*c«tvln9oward» upon comptttlon of poit. 
motfciV pfosroffit tn tchooli o( loclol MOrV In ihi Untr«d 
Slai*« 19)1-$} 
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14 
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4 
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4 




4 


4 


I 


3 


1946-47... 


2 


2 


0 


2 


1947-4ft..... 


5 


10 


s 


•'1 \f 1 


194M9 


5 


12 






m9-so....... 


4 


14 


11 




1950-51.... 


6 


22 


14 


8 


1951-52., 


9 


21 


13 


8 


1952-53........... 


8 


25 


17 


8 
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*Tb« awftfd itrABte^ upoa eomplrttoa ol otic yttr of tdvinced itud/ bc]rM)4 
ibt tAUUf% d«trte U « ipeclftl ccrtifi<iu or ^l^kxiia. 

^ The iSegrc* a««rd«d my bt ft SIl D or l\ W. (doctor of •ocijit wox k i&d, ta 
on< icbool, doctor of ftociAt irt](ir«). 

Sonrcci Aofiyftl »t«tUtJCa) r«poru oa fiU iritb tb« Cooacil oa Soda) Work 
EducatiO«» 



Council on Social Work Education with its member- 
ship of graduate schools and undergraduate depart- 
ments will presumably determine the educational 
experiences in the undergraduate years that con&ii* 
tutc necessary preparation for graduate-professional 
Rtudy. Meanwhile, the graduate schools operate on 
the assumption^ set forth in the 1952 curriculum 
policy statement, that the advanced social work 
student should bring to professional study a broad 
liberal arts background which includes some con- 
centration in the social and biological sciences.- 

At the present time, undergraduate departments 
of 6S colleges and universities hold membership in the 
Council on Social Work Education, and it ss believed 
that many others will seek membership as the pro- 
gram of the Council becomes better known, The 
partnership of graduate schools and undergraduate 
departments within the Council promises productive 
activity on the formulation of appropriate cduca* 
tidnal programs on both acad;?mlc levels and fruilful 
effort in bringing professional and prcprofessional 
education into effective relationship. 



That socjal work has many unresolved educitj^ 
problems was made clear In thellollis-Taylor itti^r I 
and there is no universal agreement on their i'dttjS 
Importance. Certainly among the problems ^^)|t^ j 
the field must face are thesci v . 

lo Delineating the field of social work practle^ J 
that professional education can sharpen and ctij^l 
its focus. 

2. Determining what part, if any, of social 
education can be undertaken at the undergrade 
level and how to relate this to graduate profesijc 
education. 

3. Insuring a better distribution of sodal 
educational facilitlci, Corollary to this It a wid 
and more flexible use of 6eld work facilities. ^^"^ 

4. Modernizing the educational curriculum to^l 
introduce more current knowledge from the spc^'l 
and behavioral sciences, (5) integrate the field wJi^! 
out destroying the sped alized knowledge needed \^ \ 
practitioners in specialized settings, (<) bring abogt 
a greater sense of professional and social respohiibS|^ 
ity of studcnts/and (<0 achieve a more effective tiie 1 
of field work* , J 

5. Determining the place of research in the cud^ j 
ulum and methods for achieving this/ 

6y Improving the supply of qualified faculty, 
?• Extending professional education to the 
sands now working in th<e field who have never )u|^ 
it and who for years to come will be providing tk^ ' 
great proportion of the social services, particulsjl^ 
In the public welfare field, 

8. " Improving the process of student selection, 

9, Developing better teaching materials. Parri^ 
ular emphasis needs to be placed upon the develo]>i 
ment of genera) concepts a}.>d principles so that tit 
student will have a basis for generalization. ^| 

There are a number of problems which are 
educational as such but which haVe a marked 
flue n ee upon professional education. One of lie* 
ts the need to get more young people to select sodJ 
work as a career. There Is some doubt whether tk 
number of social work graduates each year is U>i« 
enough to replace th.e professionally qualified worf0 
who retire each year* Under these circumsUncct 
there Is almost no opportunity to increase substis- 
tially the proportion of professionally educated %o6i m 
workers to the total in the field or to supply profd- j ( 
sionally qualified personnel for new services. 

' An cla^ralton of ion»* i\\t%t proUr rni 1i fouri<J Jft Amentia /,%*ooM\i^f L- 
Sc^coU of Sod 1 1 WorV, T^^afJi «i tnUtr^ui Jf*rtf{tAt^ t) trof*fjh^tS tii^^* I f 
fet Sotial rr^K KtwYoiV.TSc Auoditkjn, 1951. 
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leconcl arid €lo$e1/ niated problem ii that of 
j^tjuate financing o( locUl work educatlooi Inctud- 
L adequate Undent aid. Thi$ financUl problem, 
not peculiar to social work education, hat 
^giuai lignificance^^^ social workeri are di^ 

^*P<>o*5^^ ipending of 

each y^ar. ITic public U concerned 
^ thi^^^ poisible. 

•j^e third prob^^ to relate aoctal work practice 
^re ^lo^^ty to the adnitniitratori of the agenclei to 
^ch tiie program! are carded on, Unleia pro» 
j^onai education can develop the leaden who are 
gjtlmatel/ charged with administering public social 
programs, professional practice will never have 
j iatisftfctory opportunity to develop its full poten- 
Tills is a complicated problem related to 
^loy factors besides profe*$iona! education, but 
jjjal work has not yet grappled with the problem 
j;, the extent it ultimately must. . 

AHhough placed laU in this listing of problems, 
•Jie need for the field to interpret more effectively 
thtt it is, what it docs, and what its objectives are 
^ certainly not last in importance. To a large pVo- 
^crtioii of the public, social work is still synonymous 
Vith relief giving. There has been no coordinated 
;>og-term attempt to make the field known to the 
rttbtic. Until this is don6, the public will have no 
Int conception of the functions of the social worker, 
:ut will continue to think of isolated functions or 
;jnicu!ar agencies. 

Accredited Schools of Soctol Work 
The schools of social work maintained by the 
:)Ilowing colleges and universities have been ap* 
:;oved by the Commission on Accreditation of the 
uouncil on Social Work Education. The figures 
dtcate the enrollment in social work courses in 
icfallof i9S3. 

VnlHii Srafei 

aurOKKiA 

Uotverik/ of Callfomii, 159 

IfoSveftity of CillfoiDii, to* Angelei, S6 

Uo!v(r»ty of Soutbexa CtliforoUi 148 

UalveriUy of DcQveri 103 . 

isjflCtlCUT 

Vpiv«rtity of Cbaoeciicuti U4 

^njucT o? CotiWBU 
CithoiJc tJmversUy of America, 161 
fewjfdUDlveriUy, 106 
1* 



ridi Sute Univerthy, 55 



OlOROU 

At]snuUAtveritty,a) 

tUWAU 

Udlverstty of Hawill, 48 

LoyoU Uoiversity, 12) 
Untvcrtlty of Clilca«o, 174 
UoiveriSty of nilfiots, 42 

IfldisAs Uolvertltyi 102 
Iowa 

Sttte Ualvenity of Iowa« 33 
Kan^u 

UoSvtnhy of Ksniss, 52 
KtmnicKT 

UnSvenity of LoubviU«^ 68 

LOUISUKA 

LoiiliUna State Univenity, 66 
Tuhn« Ualvenityi 136 

KUsSACtlUSETTS •* ' 

Boston College, 116 
EoftfOQ Uaivenilty« 268 
Stmmoni Cplle^i 100 
Smith Collet, 137 

XficaiCAsr 
MichigiA State College, 26 
Udivenlty of MIchSgao, 190 
Wayoe Uaivenltyi 91 

MjNNtaora 
Univeriity of MiQQciota, 91 

Mi&soumj ^ 
UDLveriity of Mltsoun, 15 
Salot Louii UaivertUy, 75 
Waihiagtoa Uaivenity, 135 

Nebmsca 

Uaivertlty of Kebfatka, 22 
Ntw YonK 

AdelpM CoTteg^i 57 
University of Buffalo, 201 
Fordhacn University, 201^. 
Columbia UniveriUyi 706 

No)iT0 Carolina 

Uotveriliy of North Carolios, 54 
Ouio 

Obio Stale Univeriiiy, S8 
Western Reserve University, 168 

Oklaboua « 
University of OWihomt, 30 

Pennsylvania 
Bryn Mawr College, 45 
Univcrilty of PenniylvanJi; 131 
Unlveriliy of PltttburgH, 113 
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Puerto Klco 
VtAnnhy ot Puerto Wco, 84 j 

Sovra CAjkoMk j | 

Ualvcrtitx of Sou A Carolltti; 

Vavehhy of TmctM*, 117 

TtXA$ 

Our Uiy of ik« Ule College, 38 
UnivenUy ol Texii, 4) ^ ^ 

Uotyef$JiyofUMh.<50 

VlltCiKU 

CoHcg* of WllUm tod Mtry. S7 

WAlalMOTOX 

Uoivenity of Waftbingtoiit 8i 

Wm V»6iiru 
Wm Vi/gtftU UiiJvcmtr, 25 

Wucomv V; 
Uoivmlty of WitcoQtIa, 173 

Tou!, Onlwd Sutci 

In couriei leading to first profeislonil degreea . « 

In ccunei letdlng to advatoced degrees 

Tot*!.,.....-..-..... . — 

Canada 

BlUTMA CotVUBlA 

University of Bri tisb Colu mbta, 134 

MAMlTOIUi 

Ufliveniiyof Manltobj, 43 

(hiTAm 
Uoiveftky of Toronto, 177 
Univertity of Ottawa, 30 

QUSBEO 

Laval T^Qivcfstty, 4$ 
McGUl University, 99 
University of Montreal, 54 



5,4W 
5,566 



Total, Caoidg • , . y 

to eoursei leadiog to first profeistonil degfiet 
In cotjriei leading to advanced degteea^. 
TotaL..... 
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r His TEACHING PROFESSION and the 
$chooU ia which its mcmbcri work constitute t 
^jor means by wWch society tries to matnUiri and 
^pfove itselt Teachers help to initiate youth into 
^^irays of civilization and at the same time provide 
y A flezibillty which encourages proftress* In the 
^mof education, the teacherSi especially the e]e« 
*e0Ury« and secondary-school teachers, lay the 
Joandworlc for alt other professions. The future of 
I of the professions is dependent therefore upon < 
U improvement of the profession of teaching in tfie^ 
Wentary and secondary schools- 
It TeaclitngProfeMlon 

Daring the school year 1949-50, a total of 1,045,225 
ttsons were teaching in the public and private ele- 
mentary and secondary schools* The number has 
V^rcased by approximately 35,000 annually since 
iat time and is expected to continue to increase at 
|out the same rate until at least I960, when it may 
Vtl off at about 1,400,000. -1{ the present rate of 
ifoover and the increase in number of positions con* 
lue, the schools will need about 140,000 new teach- 
I each year for the foreseeable future. Present 
predicted college enrollments indicate that ap^ 
^xtmately 100,000 new teachers can be expected 
Dm the colleges each year for the next decade. Un- 
;i many former teachers return to the profession, 
e difference between the supply of well-qualified 
ichers and the demand will have to be niade Up 
)m persons with substandard qualifications. 
The ratio of men to women teachers at the ele- 
!ntary and secondary levels is about 1 to 4. (See 
He 63.) The proportion of men is greater at the 
touJary than at the elementary level. Klementary- 
\ool teachers ccntmuc to be lowest in' college 
baration, with approximately 65 percent of them 
Wing bachelor*s or higher degrees. Sccondary- 
loor teachers are nearly ^ a (96 percent) college 

thief for teacher 'JjucUiOrt, blvition of Higher Education, 
« of Education, * 



graduates. A considerable number o| secondary* 
scKool teachers and some elementary-school teachert 
hold master's decrees. 

TabU 63.— NumbH ef pvbtte «t«m*nt<vy and i«<«Ad«y idiool- 
ttoehcft for ip«c1ft«d ycm, by itx 



School yew 



1909-10..-. 
1919-20.... 
1929-JO.... 
19JM0.... 
1941-42..-, 
mJ-44.... 
194S-46.... 
1947-48.... 
1949-SO.... 



EJenitnUtir > 



Tool 



Mea 



274 

3S9,9S2 

2}^573,718 



S91 
024 



4O2,690|U6k416|28«^ 
481,54) 91, 
Si6,t6i 6i, 
m,9S7 67, 
S7S,20O 67, 
558,828 59, 
SJ8,936 Jl, 
541,528 54, 
554, 9?^ 39, 
589,5781 52, 



567 



€55 
925 



Women 



140 508,060300, 



499,261 



8901507,04^289,054 
498 



916 506,612 
515.284 
53^653 



Secoodaiy * 



Tout 



20. 

41, 
102, 
213, 



372 
667 
675 
306 
277 



289, 
305, 
324, 



093 



Meo 



10, 172 
18.890 
32,386 
74,532 
126,837 
300,0£0|123,627 
94,782 
103,293 
7391122,258 
142,043 



Womea 



10,200 
22,777 
70,289 
138,774 
173,440 
176^433 
194.272 
186v20$ 
183.481 
182,050 



'5«<0B<l>nr Kb«olt Bijr (sdihlc (ridtt 7-12, S-11, or 

%tnnti SitmUSttntj tj SSiuftin U At Vntiti Staut, ditpttt I, Suil>> 
Ilea] SumotrT oi Edaotioo, l9)Mt, I9{5-K, tBii l9iM(lL 

Adjustments of salaries for teachers at all levels 
fell behind the increase in cost of living from 1939 to ' 
1947. Since that time, however, the Increases io 
teachers* salaries have gene rally been greater than 
increases in cost of living. For the 9-month school 
year 19S3-S4 the salaries of beginning elemcntary- 
and secondary-school teachers ranged from $2,200 to 
$2,600 a year, while salaries of teachers with 10 or 
more years of experience ranged from $4,000 to 
$6,000. The general average salary for all teachers 
was app'rojimately $3,400 a year^ 'The low figure 
was. due to the large number of teachers with little 
experience or with substandard preparation. School 
supervisors and admimsmtors, most of whom have 
masters' degrees or education beyond, received much 
higher salaries. 

Every State now makes some provision for teacher 
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rctirtmcnt The amounU range from small sumi to 
more than $J,000 a year In some States for teachers 
with long periods of service. In 6 States, teachers 
are covered by State retirement plans and social 
security, and several other Sutes are considering the 
adoption of tuch plans, ^ 
hofesilonal OfjonUartons and Peftodlcd 

The teaching profession Is highly organized In 
numerous associations. Some organizations, such 
as the National AssoclaUon of Classrooom Teacher* 
and the Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, cut across grade lines; and others deal 
with the subject fields in which teachers work, such 
as English, social studies, science, and mathematics. 
These organizations concern themselves almost ex- 
clusively with professional matters. Two— the 
National Education Association and the American 
Federation of Teachers—deal with both. thjft, welfare 
and the professional interest of teachefi. The 
National Education Association has a m;:mbership 
of 520,000 and the American Federation of Teachers 
approximately 50,000. Both of these organizations 
have State and local chapters. There are no specific 
professional qualifications for membership in either 
of them as yet* 

Publications dealing in whole or in part with edu*' 
cation number into the hundreds* Almost every 
subject specialty group, many of the leadership 
groups, and almost all of the institutional assocta-^ 
tions issue publications either periodically or In the 
form of yearbooks. The major publications include: 
Rm/w of ^Educational Research^ published by the 
American Educational Research Association: Edu* 
cational Leadership^ p\xh\hhti by the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development of the 
National Education Association; \8u//^;fnr of the 
Association of Elementary School Principals and the 
Association of Secondary School Principals of the 
National Education Association; Reports of Annual 
Conferences of the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards of the 
National Education Association; and Yearhcoh by 
the American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, the American Association of School 
Administrators^ and the National Society for the 
Study of Education. The major publication, how- 
ever, for elementary- and secondary-school teachers 
is the National Kducallon Association Journal, 

The Office of Education of the U. S. DcparlmcnC 
of Health, Education, and WcKarc issues a pcriodicali 



School Liftf which Is addressed to school ftdmlniit^ 
tors and teachers. 



Teachef Certiffcofton Requlreinenfs /i\ 
Each of the 48 States determines Its own reqtj}|^ 
ments for teacher certification. While the diff^^ 
ences among the States are stiU wide, the gap | 
rapidly closing. For example, since 1951, B St^iS 
have raised thelriequirements for the certification: 
elementary-school teachers to 4 years of spproi 
college preparation^ which increases the total nun^! 
of Sutes with that requirement to 25« Five a< 
tional States have established deadlines when d 
requirements for elementary*school teachers muii^ 
met, and 12 more have moved in that direction ^ 
1951* For secondary-school teachers, all exceptlj 
Sutes now require a minimum of i years of CbUt^ 
preparation, and 5, including the District of Colm^ 
bia, require 5 years of preservice preparation* 

All Sutes now require every person in an edu^ 
tional position in Ihe public schools to hold i 
certificate authoring him to performi that partioihi 
service. Only four States require teachers tn priviii 
and parochial schools to hold certificates, but motttf 
the States refuse to accredit these schools unless tbi 
teachers arc properly certificated* In practically a| 
of the States, certificates are issued on the basis 4 
transcripU of credit and recommendations &qii 
approved colleges and universities. The Sutes 
heavily upon the accrediutjon status of out-of*Stite 
institutions as evidence of the quality of their pr^ 
grams. Certification by examination is virtual!/ 1 
practice of the past 

In addition to the strictly professional requins 
ments, each State has personal standards: 25 Statci 
require a health certificate; 29 require United Suui 
citizenship or at least filing of the first papers; andJt 
require an oath of allegiance* 

Development of Provisions 
for Teacher Education 

Prior to 1839, no special attention was given Ij 
colleges and universities to the education of tcachcn 
Although many college graduates became teacher^ 
they did so with no fc|>ecific preparation it 
college level The date of 1839 is significant bcc«K 
in that year the first State normal school wasesuV 
lishcd In the United States. This school, at LtM 
ton, Mass., was not In the modern sense an instlts- 
tlon of higher education. JJ'hbse who attended!^ 
were not required to be hlgh-schobl graduates, s^* 
the subjects which ihcy studied were not of colkf 
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j^^, Th« jpxif^ tiiJi and all other SUtc nw^ 
\j\ ichooli prior to 1900 wai to prepare teacheri for 
flemenury $chooli. It wai not until about 
l^t date that iibrma! i^hoott began to require btgh*^ 
^oorgraduattoQ for admission, to offer 2 years of 
«ould b«i regarded a* college work, and to 
jj^sidef til expansion of their curriculumt to In* 
the preparation of secondary-school teacherst 
the atrlctest sense, therefore, 1900 may be re- 
^e4 M the approximate date when any tnstltu^ 
^1 of higher education first gave full attention 

educatioh of teacheri/ . . 
Very few secondary-school teachers were prepared 
these institutions before 1920| when many of 
^ t>ecanle degree-granting teachers colleges, 
^ce then most of them have prepared as many 
^dary as elementary teachers. W thin the last 
jj) ytars more than one-third of the teachers colleges 
jiVC become general colIegeSi retaining their major'f 
jtcrest in teacher education, but also offenng geA* 
sral dlegrees in liberal education and preprofesslonal 
.Reparation for law, medicine, social work, and the 
^ At present appiozimatety 125 State teachers 
^fiii^ges and 75 State colleges emphasize teacher 
J^cation in their offerings. All of them are fully 
1^ iflthorized by their respective State departments of 
tlucation to prepare teachers. 
While the normal schools were the first institu- 
:oni to give specific attention to the preparation of 
ilfmentary-school teachers, the univereities were the 
^ *jtt to give specific attention to the preparation of 
^l^condary-schoor teachers. History is not in com* 
:>ie agreement on the first university to offer work 
^pedagogy. It is clear that the State universities 
{Michigani Iowa, and Wisconsin established pro- 
rssorships of education between 1873 and t881. By 
more than 30 universities had established 
\t\n of education, then often called didactics. 

i4(f«r3ro<fuaf e Prosrqms and Decrees 
The differences in instUutionat origin of programs 
the preparation of elementary- and secondary- 
jAool teachers account for many of the present 
j-?<rcnccs in the preparation of teachers for these 
.•70 levels of work. The normal schools were estab- 
j^d specifically to prepare clementary^school 
I'lchcrs. Because all who enrolled in them expected 
p be teachers, the curriculum was centered on what 
J^jpersort should ^^^^k^^ be able to teach in the 
"%5iprt schoc^ courses offered 1[>y the Nor- 

School pf khode Island about 1890 will illustrate 
''brings of normal schools during that^period. 

■RJC 



This school required iu students tO study compos!* 
tlon and grammar, Latin, rhetoriei Engliih literature, 
arithmetic, algebra, geometry, geography, physical 
geography, physiology and hygiene, mineralogy, 
geology, botany, physics, zoology, chemistry, (ogi^ 
eUiIcs, drawing, genei;al history, reading, pedagogy^ 
psychology, primary methods, methods in grammar, 
and methods In geography. 

While this program may not have been typleal as 
to detail. It was representative of the princlplel 
generally followed by normal schools at that time. 
In setting up their curriculums^they tried to do diree 
things: (1) Equip the prospective teacher with die 
subject matter that would be used In teaching 
children (arithmetic, drawing, grammar, and geog- 
raphy) j (2) give the teacher some knowledge and 
skills that would be used in teaching (psychology, 
pedagogy); and (3) provide a reservoir of information 
'/^that would be drawn upon in teaching and broaden 
the cultural outlook of the individual 

Liberal arts colleges and universities approached 
the preparation of secondary-school teachers from 
quite a different point of view. In the first place» 
they were not established specifically to prepare 
seconda ry-school teachers, liiey were already going 
concerns for other purposes when a sprinkling of 
scholars and professional educators began to be 
impressed by the lack of eflficiency of college gradu- 
ates who obtained employment as teachers* These 
' institutions, therefore, were not ready to plan a 
completely new course of study for secondary-school 
teachers^ as the normal schools had done for ele- 
mentary-school teachers. Instead they arranged 
for those who were interested in teaching to pursue 
thei r usual m a jor and minor subject-matter progranis 
just as if they were going to take regular liberal 
arts degrees with the exception that during the 
junior, senior, or graduate year they were permitted 
to take some courses In education. 

It wai not until after 1905 that the idea of organix- 
ing a school of education within a university for the 
purpose of planning and administering programs for 
the preparation of secondary-school teachers found 
support worthy of note* Most of the education 
courses offered in universities before that date were 
of two typesj (1) Courses of a factual or highly 
theoretical nature ^uch as history of education and 
philosophy of education and occasionally psychology; 
and (2) .courses in specific methods of the subject to 
be taught such as teaching science, teaching Englishi 
teaching mathematics, and teaching languages. 
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To tome extent thcie differences h ihe^curriculutni 
for the preparation ol elementanr- ^^^/^^f^^*^- 
•choot teachen have peftlued. Typlca«y. the 
cuntcutumt tot those preparittg to teach at the two 
ievcJi differ \a two important respects even today. 
Fitiv they differ itt the proporUon^of^e total 
etarricuhifli that !• devoted to courses m the field of 
tdueatton* Whereat t^^ teacher 
will spend roughly one-fourth of the 4.year period 
teJeartldg about chlWren, the place of the school 
to the comtnunity> and materials of instruction^ the 
secondary-school teacher w5H give less than ^ne-fifth 
of the time to these con sideratloni. Second, they 
differ in the amount of v^ork in any one subject 
matter field. The curriculum for the preparation of 
a secondary-school teacher usually includes a major 
in a single subject or a group of related subjectt. 
This major or area of concentration, ai it is some- 
times called, occupies from one-third to one-fourth 
of the total 4-year curriculum of the strident. 
ElemettUry-scHool teachers seldom include a subject* 
matter major in their program of preparation. 
Iiinead, they tAke some work In each of several 
fields of subject mi. ter* Both groups generally 
devote from one-third to one-half of their 4-year 
programs to the study of courses that are usually 
called general or liberal education. 

These wide differences in the amount and kind of 
subject matter and professional edncatJon courses 
taken by prospective elementary- and secondary- 
school teachers may be Juitified in p?^rt by the differ- 
ences in the functions to be performed by teachers 
at these two levels. Many leaders 3n the prof cssJon 
are beginning to question, however, whether the 
cause of education can best be served »vith the 
differences prevailing in the preparation of ele- 
mentary- and secondary-school tcachert. Such 
questions, coupled with the fact that most persons 
now preparing to become elementary-school teachers 
take 4 years of college work, have led to some 
fundamental changes tn the currlculums for the 
preparation of teachers at both levels. In one State 
alt the institutions that prepare teachers arc oflering 
a "single curriculumTfor all persons preparing to 
teachi regardless of the grade level or subject field 
in whKh the person will later work. Both groups 
take the same courses in general education, the same 
general courses in professional education, and in 
general the same amount, if not <hc same kind, of 
subject mailer in their majors. 
A few institutions in other Sta;es are reducing the 



difference Irt the preparation of elementary. ^^^^ 
secondary*school teachert, The Uend tn thln^ 
which is gradually finding expression In pratt}^ 
that from two-thirds to three-fourths of the su^' 



matter and technical preparation of teachers sho^ 
be the tame for those preparing to teach at'|| 
elementary* and secondary-school levels« In ^ 
programs only one-thtrd to one-fourth of the 4.^ 
curriculums are different for the two levels* As iaS 
common elements enterge In the two currioihij 
the tendency increas^ to have the two groups 
along together until near the beginning of the ik^ 
year« That is, they take the same courses in ges^ 
education, the same amount of concentration, 
the same courses in professional education thro^ 
the first 3 years of thdr 4-year program/ 

The trendi the preparation of elementary* aif 
secondary-school teachers are found in all coQ^ 
and universities where teachert are being prepay 
The curriculums for the preparation of elemental^ 
school teachers by a teachers college, for example^sti^ 
likely to be similar to those for the preparatiet 
elementary-school teacher's by a university er i' 
liberal arts college. The sameapplles to the prqi* 
ration of secondary-school teachers* In other werSi 
what began as differences characterized by coJ 
flictihg philosophies held by the vinous types i 
institutions in which teachers for the two levels wa 
prepared have now largely become differences ij 
curriculums for the two levels regardless of the typQ 
of institudons in which they are prepared. 

In brief, the program in teacher education devi 
oped in the teachers colleges, the general college^ 
and the^universities represents a merging of i»k 
the universUtes, the liberal arts colleges, and tlk 
teachers colleges stood for at the beginning of tli 
20th century. The differences in programs offcid 
In the various types of institutions arc stilt notk)^ 
able, but they are not nearly so sharp as they w«n 
at the turn of the century, 

A goodly number of, but by no means all, tkos 
v/ho prepare to tcach> receive degrees In educaika 
(Sec table 64.) A sizable proportion of coH^ 
students who expect to become high-school teachja 
■ take majors in subject-matter fields such as EnglUV 
history, chemistry, and physics* 
Forces Cohlfibuflns fo Changes fn Teacher Educollci 
Changes in the education of teachers have bee 
produced by a large number of forces. The varioo 
associations of colleges and universities in whid 
teachers are prepared have through their meeljop 
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u 64.~»Camid d«sit«i cefiftrrtd tn idvcotlon, 1947>4I 
through 1952-53* 
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tesearchi and publications been instrumental in 
effecting changes in the education of teachers. 
Tlie associations of teachers, supervisorSi and ad* 
mtnlstrators have also stimulated institutions to 
make certain changes. 

In addition to these constant influences for change, 
periodic studies and campaigns have constituted 
hndmarks in the education of teachers. The first 
of these was a National Survey of Teacher Educa- 
tjon, which was done under the auspices of the 
Office of Education between 1931 and 1933. The 
facts disclosed by this survey constituted the basic 
Aata in this field for at least a decade. 

The second of these major efforts to improve 
teacher education was made by the American 
Council on Education through its Commission on 

0 



Teacher Education from 1938 to 194$r Thtt com* 
mission attempted to implement the most deper^dible 
findings of research In teacher education In the 
programi of a selected group of insUtutioni and 
school systems. Resulta of this sti^dy were pub* 
lished In SIX volumes by the American Council on 
Education between 1943 and 194^« Developmehtl 
within the last decade have been greatly Influenced 
by the people who partljclpated In thU study and 
the publicatlona which grew out of It ' ^ 

Theni In 1947| the National Education Assocta« 
tion created the National Conimlssion on Teachef 
Education and Professional Sundards, which hai^ 
stimulated changes; esjpecially in teacher certifica« 
tlon and the Inservice education of teachers. 

Cotleses and Universities Preparing Teachers 

As indicated In a preceding sectloni only about 
125 of the 1,200 colleges and universities that 
prepare teachers are teachers colleges, and only 
75 additional institutions list teacher education aa 
their major purpose. The others— approximately 
IjOOO^are general or liberal arts colleges, junior 
colleges, and universities. Teachers are prepared 
by junior colleges only in those States that require 
not more than 2 years of college preparation, which 
is the minimum standard for the preparation of 
etemeotary-school teachers In 16 States, Table 65 
shows the number and percentage of teachers for 
the elementary and secondary schools prepared in 
the various types of institutions in 1949-50. 

One significant fact, not shown specifically by 
the table, is that at least one-half of al) new teachers 
are now being prepared by multipurpose institutions 
such as universities (State, municipal, and private) 
and land-grant colleges. Somewhat more than one* 
fourth are prepared in liberal arts colleges. Evi* 
dence indicates that teachers are coming more and 
more from larger institutions. Although the teach* 
ers colleges and liberal arts colleges still prepare 
more elementary-school teachers than the univer- 
sities and land-grant colleges, the larger institutions 
are gaining ground even in this field of teacher 
education. ^ 
. The targe multipurpose institutions arc organized 
in various ways to plan and administer their programs 
of teacher education. Roughly, the organization 
falls into three patterns a^follows: (1) The college or 
school of education has full responsibility for the 
students and their cditftational programs front the 
time they enter the institution until they arc grad^ 
uatcd and recomrrjended to the State department of 
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education for certification a* teachers. (2) The 
college or school oreducation has full re$p<>n$ibility 
for some students preparing to teach, beginning with 
the freshman year, and for some beginning with the 
junior year. For others, the college or school shares 
responsibility with other colleges and schools on the 
campuSi such as agrlculturei arts and sciencesi hom<i 
economic*, and physical education. At times this 
sharing takes the form of joint registration in the two 
units of the institution, and at other times it takes 
the form of joint planning of curnculums by the 
units of the institution concerned. (3) The unit 
specifically concerned with teacher education is 
generally a department within a college or school, 
usually within the school of arts and sciences. The 
major responsibility of the department of education 
in this type of organization is to oflcr professional 
courses in psychology, sociology, philosophy, and 
methods as desired by the faculty of the school of 
arts and sciences. If the institution under this type 
of organization has in it colleges or schools of business, 
home economics, physical education, or agriculture, 
such units usually plan and control their ownfpro- 
grs^ms for the education of teachers, 

Acc^edifatfon for Teacher EJacation 

According to reports from Stale departments of 
education, a t^t^.of approximately 1,200 colleges and 
univcrsJ lies were preparing teachers in 1953. Of this 
number, 300 have no accreditation except that which 
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comes with approval by their respecUve St^^ 
department! to prepare teachers, In all bii^ 
States, authority to prepare U^cheri is •pecl^^^ 
granted by the State department! 6^ eduel^ 
usually on recommendation of a visiting 
Colleges and universities In those 9 Statea are^ 
required to have approval by any agency}' |3 
simply offer the courses required for certificatleiS 
the State department* of education if they 
prepare teachers. The remaining 900 Inititu^^ 
(ire.^accredited.by their respective regional aeerec^ 
bodies for all-round excellence at instltutioiii^ 
higher learning, and 284 of them by the A^eH^ 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Eaue^ 
specifically for teacher education. The latter ati^ 
ber is approximately 2$ percent of the toUl nun^^ 
of Institutions now preparing teachers/ It Is not^ 
worthy that the 25 percent accredited specifie*lly|^ 
teacher education prepare approximately 0ne4u| 
of the teachers each year. • 

Scanning July 1, 1954, the National Gouncil 
Accreditation of Teacher Education became tie 
official body for the specific accreditation of teatlxj 
education Institutions and programs^ From 192?i| 
1954 the American Association of Teachers Gollcj^ 
and its successor, the American Association of Oi 
leges for Teacher Education, provided the only l^ 
ereditation for teacher education available except tlox 
which was done incidentally by the regional accredit, 
ing bodies in their general accreditation of o^e^ 
and universities. The American Association of Cy. 
leges for Teacher Education stitl ls involved b 
the accreditation function through its rcpresentatkt 
in the new National Council for Accreditation o[ 
Teacher Education. 

The council is made up of 21 members as foUoist: 
6 from colleges and universities, appointed by 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Edoo- 
tcon; 6 from State departments of education, 3 <f 
which are appointed by the State directors of teache 
education and certification, and 3 by the State Cm> 
missioncrs of cducationj 6 teachers and administrt- 
tors from the schools, appointed by the Natiorii 
Commission on Teacher Education-and Profcssiofli: 
Standards of the National Education Associau*oo, 
and 3 school board members appointed by the N*- 
tional Association of School Board members. I 
functions are to determine the standards wW 
teacher education programs must meet in order to 
accredited and to set up procedures for the admioS 
tratlon of standards in those institutions which aprf 
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ti^tloMl accreditation. The council expecti to 
^rk cipseljr with the State accrediting bodiei and 

iS^Tegional accrediting aisoclationt, eipeciattx in 
li^e ^Pptlcattoh of iti itandardi. 

(5fd<i«^ofe FrogfOftii 
practically all of the major universities and many 

^ the teachers cotlegea oier graduate programs for 
leathers and educational leaders* Some of these lead 
lo matter of arts and master of education degreesi 
10 doctor of philosophy and doctor of education de^ 
gftes, and to intermediate degrees (between the 
0ister^s and the doctor's) with various titles. 
Usually the master^s degree requires 1 year hcyond 
itc bachelor's degree, and the doctor's degree 2 years 
^yond the master's degree* Most of the institutions 
offering graduate work in education list curriculums 
specially designed for the preparation of educational 
leaders, such as school principals, supervisors, and 
loperintendents. Some of these programs leading^to 
both the master's and the doctor's degree are made 
\j|> entirely of courses In professional education* 
Other programs cither require or strongly recommend 
tliat the student preparing for educational leadership 

I uke some work in the regular academic departments, 
(spectally in the social studies. 

j Until recentlyi few graduate curriculums were de- 
iijned especially for the regular elementary- and 

: secondary-school classroom teachers. There is a 

I trend, however, toward ofTering such curriculums. 

, tlese programs usually provide for an extension of 

1 ihc teacher's knowledge in some subject-matter field 
ind in one or more aspects of professional edu^^^tlon. 

I Such programs lead to the master's degree, with a 
(ew extending as far as an intermediate degree. 
. Little has yet been done to standardize through 

I accreditation any of the programs of graduate work 
for school personnel. The American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education was making a begin* 
/ting in this area when it gave up accreditation. 
^fuch of the work leading to graduate degrees for 

^*eachcrs and educational leaders is offered cither in 

I'ht summer sessions or at times when teachers in 
regular service can take it. Usually the amount of 
graduate work which a teacher doing full-time teach- 
may take is limited to 3 semester hours each 

i -emester. The amount that may be taken off cam- 
is also generally restricted to approximately one- 
■itrd of the total program leading to the advanced 
J=irce. , 
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Some Cvrrcnl ProbUml . 

All rrofesslonSt and particularly those growing In 
nuntberi and status, have their problems. The 
teaching profession faces especially difficult problems 
because it must consider first the welfare of society 
and, second, its own advancement Bearing In mind 
both of these considerations, some major probleniii 
of the profession that are related to the education 
of teachers are outlined in the following paragraphs, 

1. SicU orgMimiorC for Uackit tducat{on.^Kt^ 
sponsMity for the education of teachers has come 
to be centered !n State departments of education. 
While the coUegea and universities provide the pro« 
grams, they do not provide the Sute framework 
within which these programs must fit Many State 
departments of education are in an awkward position 
to work effectively with all of the institutions within 
the State because organizationally tliey do not bear 
the same relationship to all. Often the teachers 
colleges are under the dil-cct control of the State 
department of education, which makes for a close 
working relationship with them. The State uni* 
versity and the land-grant colleges are somewhat 
farther removed organically than the teachers col- 
leges. The private Institutions are farthest from 
the State department of education. These condi- 
tions are rooted in history, but they create a problem 
for State departments of education that work with 
all of the groups concerned with teacher educa* 
tion. Clearlyi what is called for is an organizational 
pattern which will put the State department of 
education in the same relationship to all of the 
institutions with which it must deal in the education 
of teachers. 

2. InstUuiicnalorganitaUonforUacher education, — 
Because teacher education consists largely of under* 
standings and skills which are derived from disci* 
plines outside the field of professional education, the 
problem of institutional organization for its planning 
and administration becomes very difficult. As 
pointed out in another section, responsibility for the 
teacher education program in many institutions is 
very vaguely defined, if at all. This lack of a clear- 
cut organizational structure for the planning and 
administration of teacher education weakens the 
program in a number of ways. In the first plice, 
students and faculty arc left confused and uncertain 

as to the program and policies which govern it. In # 
the second place, such division of responsibility 
makes for a highly segmented program with no 
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unifying ttirca^l running through (t At tti worit, 
•Oiiie wogrtmi itre In direct conflict pWlosophlcaUy 
with other progfami ^^^^ Institution, 

Andj In the third pUce, perwni outsWc the Insdtu- 
tlon, luch M parent!, ichool adminUtrAtori, and 
ofiidali of the Sute department of education, are 
iJriaWe to fix rc$poni!b}li^ for weakncaa or to give 
credit (or iUength In the p^gram. A few Su w 
departnienti of education and tome {ntUtutloni are 
working on th!i pioWemj but have not yet found a 
lolutlpit of wide application* 



3. FatUitia for i/^rA/r /rfwraiion.— FaclUtlea for 
teacher education have been greatly Improved within 
the past decadci especially in teachers colleges and 
In State colleges that were once teachers colleges* 
They are not yet adequate^ however^ even in the 
teachera colleges, and often far from adeq 
liberal arts colleges and in large multjpurpqsfjnstitu^ 
tloni. Ttelnadcquaclealiet^^ 
designed for profc$$5onar education, 
hraries, and laboratory fac^^ for work with 
children in typical school situattons. Many Inst! til* 
tions that are whhout campus laboratory scfaoofs do 
not have adequate transportation facilities to get 
students to and from the schools and communities 
with which th^ have devel<^^ 
ships. . fVcilitles are not an acceptable suhstitute 
for a good program of teacher education, but they are 
a mark of the concern of the institution for its 
program. 

4» Improud curficulums for iht puparaiion oJ 
Uackers jcr th various postlh^ 
the preparation of teachers for the various positions 
in the schools should take t'nto account not only the 
competencies needed by persons to fill those positions 
but a number of additional factors. The effects of 
I such currlculums on the kinds of persons who will 
enroll in them and on the teaching profession itself, 
to use two examples^ should be considered. It is 
not easy to develop a curriculum for a teaching posi- 
tion that will appeal to able persons, will make it 
possible for persons cornpleting it to sfiift from one 
kind of position to anothcrj and at the same time will 
• provide the major competencies needed for a partic- 
ular position. The conditions which the teaching 
profession faces, however, require that adjustments 
of the curriculums be made. 

^ $. Cfsitjicaiion of Uachrs.--Thc ccreification of 
teachers is still in a chaotic condition. Basic deci- 
sions have not yet been made on a wide front. On 
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such problems ai the major elements that shiiji 
constitute a program of teacher education, the 
of responsibility that will be placed upon IniUtutj^ 
in the total certification procedure, and the bas^4« 
which reciprocity can be pracilced among the StatSj 
there is stlSl no general agreemint* Progress li b^^^ 
made on all three of these major problems, but 
yet remains to be done* 

$f Lrakage in supply provided hy th/ colUtes^* 
legea and universities can probably be counted u^ 
to prepare approximately 1<X),000 teachcri? eadi y^ 
for the foreseeable future. The schools, howeif^jf 
cannot* depend upc^ having this number of ^^^^^ 
teachers available each year because some who prjjj 
pare never accept teaching petitions. The percentij^ 
Ipst between graduation and teaching varies fio^ 
State to State and among the different teaching 
tlorts* *Xht most reliable Information avaihbj^^ 
however, Indicates that, all States and all posltlcQ 
included, the loss between graduation arid tcacKtal 
is more than 25 percent. Obviously, this (s nowocit 
of the most serious problems in teacher educatJoa, 
Some of the causes may be found In the curriculurn^ 
the certificatton requirements, and the Interna) e^ 
ganization of Institutions that prepare teachers, 

7. Basic dcta f6r ^f<j»rtfn^— No one knows witi 
reasonable certainty how many teachers in theUaiu4 
Sutes now hold certificates authorizing them tooc^ 
cupy some kind of school position. Data showi&i 
fully the aupply, the potential for supply, and com* 
pjete information on the factors in the demand stt 
available in only a few State departments of educa* 
tion* One of the fundamental problems, then, Is 
teacher education is to assemble the necessary infor* 
mation on the basis of which further improvemeati 
in teacher education can be made« 

Fditok's NoTE4~/ndm«<A as the numher of iV 
slitutii^iKS of higher education which prepare teachef sis 
extemioe^ no list is given in this article. Such a ItA 
would include mou of the colleges and unitcrsitiiS* 
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28. Theological Educations Jewlsli 

By SEYMOUR SIEGEL* 



JEWISH theological education Is essentially the 
prolewlonal education of the rabbi, or religioui 
leader. This leader officiates at the religious exer- 
dses of the congregatlort, but his principal service ii 
to teach and interpret Jtwjsh belief, law, and 
tradition, 

Judaism has for many centuries made pro\^slon for 
the education of its leaders. At an early time there 
were developed by the Jews schools whic^^^^ to be 
known as yeshivot (singular, yeshiva)., During the 
Middle Ages these institutions spread to Europe, 
and in the 19th century a number were established in 
the United States. Some of them later took the 
name rabiinical college or seminary. Other schools 
for the education of rabbis, particularly In recent 
years, were established as colleges or seminaries. 

JuctQiirn In th« United Sfoles 

Though Jewish congregations ha ve fu nctioned on 
the American continciit since 16S4, the great Influx 
of Jews from Central and Eastern Europe during the 
past 75 years, together with the brutal destruction of 
European Jewry by Hitler, has irjade America a main 
center of world Judaism. Today there are about 
5 million Jews in the United Slates. Judaism has 
about 3,500 congregations in 1,000 communities, and 
about 4,000 rabbis. 

American Jev/ish congregations are organized into 
federations roughly falling into the three categories 
of orthodox, conservative, and reform. The lay 
organiMtion from which Orthodoxy in America 
derives its chief strength is the Union of Orthodox 
Jewish Congregations of America, The 0)nserva- 
live congregations are united in the United Syna- 
gogue of America; and the Reform congregations in 
the Union of American Hebrew Congregations. 
— ' ' — ^ . ' 

♦Ribbi Sie^cl U advUcf to $tu(5ent» aind tcjicbiug fellow in 
Tulmud, JewUh Tlicological Seminary of America. A draft of 
thii itatement wai submitted toeacb of tbe five tbedogical tern!- 
nariei mentioned i a the tablet, for comment! and «uggeMion», 
before the final copy wat prepared. 
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There exist as well three mala rabbi nic&l aii^ 
tions: The Rabbinical Council of America (i 
dox)j Rabbinical Assembly of America (Com 
tlve){ and the Central Conference of Am 
Rabbis (Reform). These rabbinical groups cbop^ 
ate in various activities such as the Synagogue Co^ 
cil of America and the Division of Religious Acth^ 
ties of the Jewish Welfare Soard which supervlsei 
assists Jewish chaplains serving in the Armed Foroi^ 
Another siwble organization is the Union of Ortlji 
dox Rabbis of the United States and Canada/ |; 
is not a member of the Synagogue Council nor dcii'; 
it work with the Jewish Welfare Board, Division ^ 
Religious Activities Committee. 

In the earliest period of Jewish historyj ij 
religious and sptriiual functions of the commuri i 
were divided among the prophets, the priesu, u \ 
the scholars. It was not until the first century pfji 
common era that the title *Vabbi*V canae into 
The literal translation of the tide— **iny teacbet; 
''my master"— perhaps best describes the fuqcliftj 
performed. Tl^e title was used for ihose who 
distinguished for iheir learning, who were recogaUt 
as auihorilative leachers of Jewish law. The tjtJ 
could be obtained by anyone who meriled it thro«|: 
his learning and piety. The duties of the rabb5,A3iit 
at least ihe 15th century, were quite different fros 
those of the modern official ministers. In alroof 
all cases the rabbi had a private occupation—la tii, 
times he was often a manual laborer such as a cobtt 
or a smith— which was separate from his teachi!; 
diities. He usually conducted a school or y^4& 
He might r<;ceive an appointment as the presiik 
of the community, or the head of the judiciary* B; 
these were honorary appointments and will^ 
salary. In any case, the rabbi was expected tobelJ 
master of the civil and ritual laws, to be the leadefi 
charitable works, and set an example for high mOP 
conduct. 
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\Vheni In the ISth ccnturyi it became cu$tomary 
pty the rabb! « $tipuUt«l laUry for hti »ervlce», 
jlj /oncilon* became mott clearly defined attd in* 
^(jcd the citablUhment and conduct of a court, the 
^AervlilonoT a school, tht admlnlitratlon of the 

J«ury irwiTirrdTsnicip^ier rr!^^ 

^ other ccrcmojilei. He wai still expected to 
Ijvote himself primarily to study> and he continued 
^ be the authority of tho community on queatiohl of 
^tual And civil lav. Essentially, therefore, the 
jjbhl was exi5ectcd to be a learned man. By 
'^t^e of his attalnmente, he was Mghty respected 
si the community and set an example for piety and 
^olarship. 

In modern times, the influence of the national 
^5ite profoundly affected the position of the rabbi 
i the Jewish community. The Judicial functions of 
rabbi became less important, and he was now 
^cted to become vaaster of the secular dijiclpHnes 
;$ well as the ancient lore of Judaism, In order 01^1 
^xti the changed conditions, the duties of the n\>hi 
;id to undergo partial revisions. The differences in 
approach of various groups, toward the position 
jiht rabbi also became evident. 

However, even today, the rabbi is essentially a 
uchef. His presence is not technically required 
■bf any religious ceremony. The Jewish religion 
.^rmits any man to officiate at such services pro- 
vided he has sufficient knowledge. Hence, the rabbi 
nil always remain primarily an expounder and 
itcrprcter of Jewish law and tradition. Although 
ie modern need for a professional rabbinate has 
^ade it customary for the rabbi to ofltciate as the 
udcr of the congregation, his primary function 
I that of teacher, guide, and interpreter. 

witjtlon oJ Rabbinical Training 
As the functions of the rabbi broadened, methods 
^his education and training were developed and ex- 
^indcd. In the earliest times, religious leaders were 
rained in academies of the large cities which also 
srved as courts, fegislatuic*, and universities, 
discussions were held daily over a wide variety of 
?W«cts* . Impartaiiit . dccrs^ 
:«scrvpd. These inslitutlons were not oriented 
nmariiy to the professional preparation of the 
dJgious functionary; they were commumtles of 
;holar« where the law was interpreted and taught. 
The academies which grew up in the Palestinian 
;^ Babylonian centers were transplanted in^. the 
of the ycshivot in Europe during the Middle 
^jes. These schools ;tau|ht primarily Talmud-* 
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Jewish civil and canonical law. The only require* 
ment for admission wai knowledge of the Uw and 
a good character. These schools were attended by 
meif of all agei, laymen as well as pro/es«lonal 
«.f^il7*"* JP*^ yeshlvot were maintained by the 
local communiilcs, 'Vn^^^ t¥e "Jtudenti " wefi^^^^^^^^^ 
economically independent or were supported by the 
local community, The students often traveled from 
one community to another in order to study with 
oustanding rabbis and scholars. 

The European yeshlvot were In, turn transplahted 
to the American shores with changes !a the curricu. 
lam to meet the situation in America. V/ith the 
establishment of the modern rabbinical seminary, * 
turning point was reached in theolo^cal education. 
For the first time schools were devoted lipressly to 
the preparation of young men for the professional 
rabbinate. These seminaries attempted to bring 
about a reconciliation between the Jewish tradition 
and the modern scientific spirit- The rabbis were 
expected not only to be well' acquainted with the 
Jewish religion* tradition but also to be well versed 
in general secular affairs. Some national govern- 
ments also demanded a certain degree of general 
education from candidates for rabbinical offices. 
The result was that the curriculum of the yishivot 
was expanded in the seminaries to include « wider 
variety of subjects, and knowledge of secular subjecu 
became increasingly important in qualifying for 
admission. 

The seminaries varied according to the view of 
the particular group which sponsored them. Jht 
orthodox group wished to retain the traditional 
elements fn ^oro and made only slight revisions in 
their requirements for admission and curriculum. 
The reform group put less emphasis upon the study 
of Talmud and added many new subjects to the 
course of studies. The conservative group sought to 
maintain a position between both viewpoints. 

In the United States there is a group of outstand* 
ing seminaries devoted to the training and ordination 
of young men for the rabbinate^- Five of these- 
institutions are mentioned in the following sections. 
There are a number of other seminaries, but these 
five well represent Jewish theological education* 

The rabbinical seminaries and colleges have not 
formed an organized as$<jj:iation, and there is no 
accrediting agency which standardizes and approvea 
their educational programs. 
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Orthodox Semlrtarit: 

The belt known of the several seminaries Identified 
with the orthodox group is the Rabbi Isaac Elchanan 
Theological Seminary of New York Qty- It was 
established tn 1896. The lemlnary now forms the 
nucleus of Yeshlva University, which Includes eight 
schools and divisions, atnong th^ra an undergraduate 
liberal arts college', graduate schools, and a projected 
medical school. The seminary consists of prepara- 
tory, Junior, and senior divisions. The educational 
program "is designed to acquaint tjie student with 
all facets of Jewish knowledge and to give him a well 
rounded and thorough acquaintance with all aspects 
of Jewish learning." Students completing the re^ 
quired course of study and holding a bachelor of 
arts degree may take the comprehensive examination 
for rabbi. 

The Hebrew Theological College in Chicago devel- 
oped out of a school opened In 1912; it was chartered 
in 1922. To be admitted to the Rabbinical Division 
an applicant must be at least IS years old and be a 
graduate of the Preparatory Department or possess 
knowledge equivalent to what is required from that 
department. The curriculum leading to ordination 
as rabbi is 9 years in length. 

The Ner Israel Rabbinical College in Baltimore 
was founded in 1933 and chartered in 1934. The 
minimum entrance age is 17 years, and the ^ipplicant 
must be a high school graduate. A minimum of 6 
years it required to complete the curriculum and to 
attain ordination as rabbi. The curriculum of the 
college is designed to provide the student with a 
comprehensive grasp of Biblical and Talmudic 
knowledge and at the same time to acquaint him 
with the pioblems faced by the American Jewish 
comrmmky today, with special stress on education. 

V ConservoHve Seminary 

The Jewish Theological Seminary of America In 
New York is the center for thr. ^durai-on of rabbis 
which serve Conservative congregations. It wa> 

• founded in 1887 and reorganized in 1902. The Rab- 
binical School department offers courses which lead 

' to the degree of rabbi and master of Hebrew litera- 
ture. The minimum course of studies extends over 
? 4-year period.' Candidatesforadmisslon must hold 
a degree of bachelor of arts or bachelor of science from 
a college of^ recognized standing. In addition to 
meeting academic requirements they must be loyal 
adherents of the observance^ of traditional Judaism 
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including the Sabbath, Holy Days, dally pri^ 
and dietary laws. 
Student! who have not received the required ^ 

• lege degree but satisfactorily pass examlti^^tlonfl 
Bible, Hebrew, and Talmud may be preenwuj 

• In the Rabbinical School and be admitted to J 
undergraduate department. The courses W'M 
department are arranged to en^^ble students to fi!^ 
their college program, and, at the SAme tlm^^ 
complete their p/eparatlon In Jewish studies for'^ 
.trainee Into the graduate department. This cei^ 
of instruction !i organized In cooperation witi j 
Seminary College of Jewish Studies and otW j 
stltutlons of higher Jewish learnings * < 

Reform Seminary 

. The Hebrew Union College— Jewish Institute . 
Religion— Is the Institution which educates Refoti 
rabbis. It represents the merger of two rabbldq 
schools. The Hebrew Union College In CincltuiAt 
Ohio, was found<;d in 187S "to strengthen ^ 
advance the cause of liberal American Judaism 
to create a united American Jewry.** It Is notrtl 
oldest surviving rabbinical seminary in the Unitt 
Statet. The Jewiih Institute of Religion 
founded In New York In 1922 also <'to help devcV 
liberal Judaism In America," The two InsUtutJo 
were merged In 1950j the College-Institute malnuj 
two schools, one In Cincinnati and the other In Ni 
York. 

For admission to the College-Institute appHcti 
must have the bachelor of aru degree or its eqiali 
lent from an approved college or university. T 
degrees of bachelor of Hebrew letters (B. H, L) u 
master of Hebrew letters (M. H. L.) and the tii 
"rabbi" are conferred. 

The normal program leading to ordination requli 
5 years, with a minimum residence requirement pi 
A sixth, or interrt, year has just been added to i 
normal program of students enrolled In 1952 a 
subsequently. The program leading to the bid 
lor's degree requires 72 semester hour credits 
prescribed courses. In addition to these credits, t 
candidate for ordination as rabbi must obtain^ 
further 104 semester hour credits, most of these 
prer,cribed courses, and he must complete other | 
qulrements, which include a rabbinic dissertatlonj 
Qualified candidates for admission, who do^^ 
yet possess the bachelor of arts degree, are admitt 
as prethcologlcal students, and at the Cinclna 
school such students may take a limited numW 
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^^erabbtnic cburici while completing their bachelor 
y ^rti program at the Unlveriity of Cincinnati 
^e«e and other courset at the Cbllege^Insiltute are 
ici^pted for credit |t the Un!ver$!ty of Cincinnati 
^^ardt the reqtiJrebenta for the bachelor of arti 
aegtce. 

^ollmenh 

llie number of $tudenti enrolled h the eprlng of 
1953 Irt the $ Jewish theological Initltutlons de$crlbed 
jime to 1,1S1| of which 1S6 were graduate studenu, 
./See table 66.) 

* In additlort to these five instttutloni there are othcrlr 
^ti train rabbii, A report Issued in 1950 by the 
Rational Headquarters of the Selective Service Sya-^ 
jem listed the 5, and 10 others^ as "rwgnized** by 
jie Director of Selective Service.V Reports from 14 
J the schools showed the following enrollments: 
1947, 1,«2; 1948, 2,012; 1949, 2,139j 1950, 2,225. 

fobfe 66,*-EnioltmtnMn 5 Jtwfih th^oloskol rnstlMtohl^ 



Ifiititatiott 



|t«bf«w Uoioft College— JcwIA 
Inititute of Relistoo; 
In CiflciDnati., 

Id New York.^... ........... 

tbttl.. 

Hebrew Thcolo^c*] Col!t^ ., 

JewUh TlieologiciO Seminary of 

Amcria.. 

Scf Iirae) RabbiDleil Collegt..... 
Ribbi luic Etcbamaa Theotogicil 

Seminary. 



rotaL 



lit thideftU 
punuijii 
count* lor 
ofdiutlsa 



96 
44 



140 
146 

lis 

124 

1470 



995 



Grtduttt 



49 
5 



54 
25 

74 

5 



C) 



•156 



ToU] 



145 

i9 



194 
169 

189 
129 

470 



1,151 



tCndaiU itudcDU Jewlih >ludicl eeroll ta th« Betciid RcvctOridviU 
^VtnA or ibe Hirrx Fiick«1 S<hooL (of Hi|t>cr JcwU^ Sioi^ici o! Yu^lva 



t Ktil M. WTjcf ry, Ttuototie*l SiXcttJ^nrpHmenU, I9ST'4?, tPO-SC; A Surrey 
(rady of 561 }tc<ognU«J Tleotogk*! ^ioott. KtiSobi) Ktkif<iiiif tcfi, Selective 
liitvct Siiwrtt, Wiibintioa, D. Awfutt iWd H»e ID k^ooIi were: Beib- 
^ftdrotli Covoii ci Americi. l«^cwoo^»N. hi to« Ao|c1(i Jc-s^Uli Academy^ . 

Afiielei, Cilif.t Metlftt T>!mu<^S(il Sem1darr» BrooUjra, N. Y.) Meitvtbi 
tifercili Jcruftleo Xabbta!<»l Semlotrn New Yoft, K. Y.t ^abbtnreil Cottcst 

TtUU, C1«ve1«a(f, O&lo; RibMokal Semloiir o( Amertet. Br^oltyo, N< Y.t 
THii jeMii Th<o1c|rt<il Aei^cor* BrooVl/a, R Y.| YeikNi BeiK Jwepb 
VWfttctl SemJnijy, Brcoit>n, Y.j YeiliWi I^i1>t>; Ctiim Bcino, Bj6oM/a, 
^ Y.J Ye>)i1<^tk Cli Kfctne/ f^^lift^ DcUOii, Wicb. A ftufnttf of itieie initl- 
Ta^ai were ertiinttt/ eitAbUtbe^ lo Korojpetp co^ictriei adcS Uter triAipUtited 



Over the years the S If^stltutions have ordatiied 
2,196 rabbU/ {See table 670 

TaWe 67.-NtfmVer of fabWi efdahed by 5 jewlili thwfoti* 
eel Irtirttutlofti / 
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Hebrew Uoloa Collect— Jewiih Inid* 
tute of RelSgtoni 
lo CDdofiiU..... 
loNtwYork , 



Yea/UwlJch 



lUtgiioa I atiSMr •! 



lV}tsl...«.».«*^.. ..... 

Hebrew Theological CoUcge. 
Jewith Tbeotogical Seminary of Auaer- 

Ner Iirael Ribbtnical College. ....... 

RabU Isaac Elchi naa Theologieal 

Total .«i 



1S83 


561 


1926 


226 




787 


1925 


in 


1894 


5J4 


1934 


122 


1919 


575 




2,196 



Reports recently received from 8 institutions not 
named above indicate the following current enroll 
mcnts in the rabbinical curriculumt Gentl-al ycshiva 
Tomche Tmimim Luba^tt Rabbiaical Semlnary> 
Brooklyn, N, Y., 194; Mcsifta Talmudical Seminary, 
Brooklyn, N* Y., 318} Mcsivtha Tifereth Jerusalem 
Rabbinical Department, New York, R Y., 65} 
Rabbi Jacob Joseph School and Mesifta, Mcsifta 
and Seminary Division, New York, N. Y, 430; 
Yavne Hebrew Theological Seminary, Brooklyn, 
N. Y, 75; Yeshiva Rabbi Chaim Berlin Rabbinical 
Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y.> 236; Yeshivath Beth 
Yehudah Department of Rabbinics, Detroit, Mich., 
U; Yeshivath Chachmcy Lublin Theological Semi- 
nary, Detroit, Mich, 94; Rabbinical College of 
Tclshe^ acvcland, Ohio, 200; Rabbinical Seminary 
of America, Brooklyn, N. Y,, 96. CThis paragraph 
was supplied by the Editor.) 

The Cufrlcutwm 

AllhougK the subjects of the curriculum in the 
rabbinical seminaries vary somewhat with the insti* 
tutions, the fields usually included arcs Bible, Tal- 
mud^ and commentaries, Codes, Hebrew, Hebrew 
literature, Jewish history, Jewish philosophy, theol- 
ogy, and homilettcs. The emphasis p|i these sub 
iccts is somewhat different in the scmlnafies orthe 



three Jewish groups. The program of the Reform 
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•cminary Includes Jewish education and Human 
Relations. 

The admission requirements usually specify knowl- 
edge of the Bible, the Talmud, and Hebrew^ The 
applic^nti required to take entrance examinations 
ill these and other subjects/ 

Before the nu dent Is ordained as a fAbbi he U 
required to pass a comprehensive examination. 

Ofdduafe V/orIc * ' 

GraduatiVstud/ may be pursued in Hebrew letters 
and cognate studies In the seminaries and other Instl* 
tutions of higher Jewi^sh learning. Thus the degree 
of doctor of Hebrew literature (D, H. L.) may be 
obtained at the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America and the Yeshiva University; and the degree 
of doctor of Hebrew letters at the Hebrew Theologi* 
cal College and the Hebrew Union College-Jewish 
Institute of Religion. The Jewish Theological 
Scminj*ry confers the degrees of master and doctqr 
of theology in Jewish law, and the Ner Israd Rab- 
binical College offers the degrees of master and doctor 
of Talmudic law. 

The degree of master of Hebrew literature 
(\1; H. L.) is carned at the Jewish Theological Sem- 
inary of America in the regular course of studies 
which leads to the degree of rabbi. It may be taken 
one semester before ordination at the Hebrew Union 
College-Jewish Institute of Religion. At the Yeshiva 
University the master of Hebrew literature may be 
earned by one who holds a bachelor's degree from a 
recogntzed college or university, or Us equivalent, 
and who has a thorough knowledge of rabbinics. 
The Hebrew Theological College offers the degree 
of master of Hebrew letters. 

The degree of doctor of philosophy may be ob- 
tained in various aspects of Hebrew and Semitic 
studies at the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America, the Yeshiva University, and the Hebrew 
Union College-Jewish Institute of Religion. Dropsie 
College in Philadelphia, a graduate institution of 
Hebrew and cognate studies, also confers the degree 
of doctor of philosophy, 

A considerable amount of this graduate worjc is 
not limited to Jews; some of it is available to anyone 



with proper scholarly accomplishments who desh| 
to do graduate study In Jewish subjects and Htbre^ 
Several interfaith fellowships are available for doctcf 
of philosophy candidates at the Cincinnati schboL^^ 

Problem • 

The greatest problem which faces the rabb!ti|| 
today is to provide the manpower to fill the itmi 
for Jewish spiritual leadership. Recent decades h^^^ 
seen a great rebirth of religious feeling among Jeisl 
and many new congicgations have been organic 
This situation has been aggravated by the <{emai 
of the Armed Forces for rabbis to serve the men 
the military establishments* Over 130 rabbis | 
now in uniform as chaplains. The situation has tedl^ 
efforts to increase the enrollments in the seminarit^ 
To a large degree the campaign has succeeded. % 
The feeling among the leaders of Jewish theologt^ 
seminaries is that the growth of rabbinical schools 
will aid in asserting America's spiritual leadership I4 
the world of today and tpmorrow. They are at; 
tempting to provide the Interpreters and teachers e( 
Judaism's ancient traditions so that it can speak 
anew to the present generation* 
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29i Theolosical Education; Protcstanf 

By OREN K BAKER* ^ 



IJ^ACH of the Protestant religious denominatloni 
JIj in the United Statea hai provided for the eduu« 
^ of iu clergy in termi consonant with Its |eheti 
liid sense of mission. The larger denomtnitlons 
^ive been devoted to the Ideal of education from the 
t^gtnnlng of their history and have established 
special educational requirements for the ordination 
J their ministers. Other groups have been slow to 
idopt such a policy, feeling that education, especially 
^ the higher levels, is a threat to simple faith and 
tends to separate the clergyman from his peopjei 
In recent years, however, there has been a ateadj^v 
idvance in nearly all groups toward a functional 
sitw of religion in relation to modern life. This has 
^en a notable characteristic of the older denomi-^ 
nations and has produced a new emphasis upon the 
ministry as a profession as well as a calling. The 
story of this development will disclose some of the 
^aajor trends In theological education today* 

Piofestont Churches In the United Stoles 

The Protestant religious bodies in the United 
States in 1950 totaled 229*^ Most| but not all, of 
these groups stem directly from the influences of the 
Reformation. These reltgious denominations had 
247,362 congregations and a membership of 50,074,- 
138. The ni*mber of settled pastors in the churches 
ras 162^893. These figures represent the field 
accessible to graduates of theological seminaries and 
do not include those sects which do not emphasize 
IJgher education for their ministry. 

Orislns ond Motivation 

The Protestant interest in an educated ministry 
began formally in the United States with the found* 
Ing of ITarvard College in 1636 and Yale College in 
1701. During the period fxtending through these 
years to the latter part of the 18th century, courses 

^De^a and professor of pastoril throlog/i Cb)£Ate-Itoche«ter 
tKvmit/ Sch<>ol; executive lecreUr/i Amencad Associatioa d 
Tbeological SchooU* 

^Tc^ri^k i/ Artt/ftttn CUrrI//. \M tiit'tOb, Katjonil Covf^l of ttic 
Cl«/cti(i of Clmt 14 iU Valud StiUi of Amcncip Kcir YmI. 1$51. p. 234-51, 



in divinity were taught wthln the pattern of genera! 
education; By 1784 these studies had become dls« 
tinet at Harvard and were finally separated 181$^ 
under a Faculty of Theology* At Yale a similar 
development ted to the establishment of a divinity 
school in 1822. The tendency toward separation 
was thus well advanced by the end of the 18th 
century. By this time also the movement to estate 
lish institutions without connection with colleges 
had begun. Two schools of this type were in 
existence before 1800* 

During the first quarter of the 19th century 18 
seminaries representing li denominations, were 
organized, but the period of greatest increase occurred 
in the third quarter, 18SO-7S, when 71 new schools 
appeared, a development paralleling the expansion 
of the churches toward the West and the post*CiviU 
War reconstruction.* Unfortunately, {t cannot bt 
said that the rapid numerical growth of these schools 
was accompanied by a corresponding improvement 
in the standards of the education provided« 

In the main, the founding of thedlogical sch9oli hal 
followed denominational lines and expressed the tm« 
pulse^of the churches to conserve their distinctlvenest 
by educating their own leadership. Although Har* 
vard became an undenominational school in 1816, 
and some schools organized much later have cast 
aside the sectarian label, the denominational intere&t 
continues to be the predominant characteristic of 
the Protestant schools. This statement^ however, 
should be qualified by the observation that Withtd 
the last hall century a theological Interest^ not de^ 
fined by denominational character, has played a part 
in the founding of some schools/ and theri? is a grow* 
ing tendency to identify institutions by theological 
criteria as well as denominational peculiarity* While 
ecclesiastical considerations are still important gen* 
erally, the weakening of denominational lines has led 
many schoo ls to open their doors to students from 

RcieircKJ934<^>9<SI. 
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communloni other than their own without reitrictlori 
of privilege* ThU interpcnetratlon reaches iti peak 
Ih the undenomlaatlonal ichooii whlc^ 
with iinlvertttiei and conduct education at a grad- 
uate level, offering a broad icholarly ba$l$ for the 
eiamlitatfoQ of All theological pohti of View. No* 
table among theae ard Chicago, Harvard, Oberlin, 
Union New YosJic), Vanderbllt (School of Rell- 
gJoto), wwl Vale* 

Edacottondl Typtf 

A research itudjr of (he education of American 
mlnUtera, publithed in 1934, defined t theological 
InatttutJon ai "one that offers a courie of ttudiei ar* 
ranged primarily for the training^ of mbliteri, and 
gives at the completion of this cour^ a theological 
degree, certificate, or diploma/' Observing n wide 
variation in the educational standards cf the schools 
so broadljr characterized, the same study classified 
them into foiir typesi (1) Independent theolo^^^ 
institutions, designated as "schods, ieminariei, and 
{oundations'f; (2) postgraduate stheological depart- 
mehti, **s<Ac^s or seminaries 
shies'*} (3) undergraduaU theological departments 
of c6ileges|and (4) Bible 

tendency jii types (i) 4h is to admU only stu- 
dents who have received a bachelor of arts degree or 
its academic equivalent, Siicb schools confer the 
bachelor of divinity degree at the ertd of the course, 
and may make provision for Advanced study leading 
to higher theological degrees. The schools In types 
(3) and (4) accept students of lower academic attain* 
ment than college graduation and may provide for 
the training of lay workers in the churches. The 
variations within this pattern of classification are 
such as to make accurate generalitation difficult, but 
the main tendency is in the direction indicated. 

AccrcdUoHon 

^e period of most significant advance in Protes- 
tant theological education dates from the year 1918 
when the Confcrettce of Theological Seminaries and 
Colleges of the United States and Canada was formed 
at Harvard University, /rhis organization was com- 
poiicd ,of representatives from the leading institu- 
tions of the two countries and immediately set itself 
to the task of reconsidering the aims and methods of 
theological education in the light of the responsibili- 

• Mark K Mtjr In coTU\>ofHjea witl) William Aitmi Brcwd, Cliirlcite V. 
Tttnty, R. C Monticrocry, tccj TntV K. Shutilcwotth, rh EiM<aiU% ♦/ 
sfmttu4H MifitfUtt, ^cK^mt 111, Th fnitiMSini Tkot Trttn, MCn%}Urt» Keir 
Yorl( liDiihotc frf Social and Reljjtoui 1934, p. 1, 1 



ties confronting the churches In the new challeoi^ 
of the 20th century. During the next 18 years, tj^ 
conference met biennially for action on reporU iiij 
the reading of papers bearing on educational prci^ 
lemi. In 1924 a study of theological education^ co^' 
ducted by Robert L. Kelly under the auspices of t^ 
Instlti^e of Social and Religious Ke^a^^^^ 
interest In a more thorough examination of the sea^,' 
naries. Ten years later, the Institute, Inspired by t^- 
confehence, publlshd Th Sdutattpn of JmtrU^ 
Minisuts^ a four-volume work presenting faet^- 
analyses, and conclusions concerning typical tnstiti 
tions engaged In the training of religious leaders, u 

The appearance of this study marked the beg^ 
nlng of an era in theologicat education. At 
biennial meeting In 1936, the conf^irence changed jts 
name to The American Association of Theotogictt 
^hools and reorganized Its affairs under a new coq« 
stitutlon* The most Important action was the adofk 
tion of a body of standards to be used as the bi^ 
of accreditation and tHe appoIntrnent (rf a commli* 
sion on accrediting to administer it.* ' 

In 1938 the first list of accredited schools appeared. 
It included 4^ Institutions, 2 of which were Canadiij^ 
The latest list, published In 1954, contains 76 schoo^ 
6 of which are Canadian, The membership of tU 
association, howevef, is larger than this number. 
It includes instituUons ^vMch desire to ihare !n tht 
work of theological education and. have been elected 
to membership on the recommendation of the exeoh 
tive committee* It should be emphasiied thtt 
eligibility for membership in the association, as weD 
as accreditation, is based strictly on educ^tipni) 
standards without reference to theologic*^ positloa. 
Another important achievement in recent years hti 
been the preparation of a standard curriculum 
preseminary studies for the guidance of pretheo- 
logical students in the colleges. 

An organization known as the Accrediting Assocls^ 
tion of Biblelnstitutes and Bible Colleges was formed 
in 1947. The educational field of Bible accredited 
by the association is considered undergraduate ai 
distinguished from the field of theology, which 5» 
graduatej also, it is considc/cd as somewhat broader 
than the field of religious education. Accredltatioa 
may be either (1) collegiate, for institutions that 
grant degrees, or (2) intermediate, for instltlitions 
that do not offer degrees. Currently the accredited 
list includes 27 schools of the collegiate group (one of 
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thcie offcri only * ^year curriculum leading to a 
<jlplomO and 16 of the fntermedUte group. 

Cbmplete «nd Accurate data on enrollmenti In 
proteitant theological Inttltutloni are not available^ 
t,ut some information U at hand which indlcatea the 
general magnitude of the number of perioni Involved* 

The enrollment In the 73 accredited theological 
ichooU (S of them anadian) wai 14,971 In 19S0. 

The National Headquarters of the Selective 
Service System in 1947| and again in 1950, made 
questionnaire surveys of the theological or divlnh/ 
ichools recognlted by the Director of Selective 
Ser>4ce« These "rccognlted schools*^ Included only 
schools which had made requeiu for recognition. 
A study of the lilt shows that It contained a great 
variety of inititnUons. 

The survey in 1950 reported data from 280 Protes- 
tant schools.* It showed the number of full-time 
male students in these institutions preparing for the 
ministry as: 1947,23,475; 1948, 25,435; 1949, 28,261{ 
1950, 29,316} 1953, 27,577.^ 

A<fmUslon 

An accredited theological school admits to can- 
didacy for the bachclor-of-<livlnity degree only those 
students who have received the bachelor of arts, 
hasfd upon 4 yfars of study beyond the secondary 
level, ''from a college approved by one of the re- 
gjonal accrediting bodies, or the equivalent of such a 
degree/* ' In addition to this basic requirement, 
character qualifications' are universally recognized 
including formal endorsement by the religious group 
to which the applicant belongs. Psychological 
testing is gaining favor in the admission practices 
of the more educationally minded institutions. 
Pcrsonarity traits are increasingly subjected to 
scrutiny to determine the fitness of the student for 
Christian leadership and to provide a basis for cor- 
rective measures while he is in the '^eminary. 

Cuirtcutum 

Throughout their history, the curriculums of the 
Protestant seminaries have reflected the interests 
and needs of the various denominations. The stand- 
ard curriculum recommended by the American Asso- 

iKcilM.Wberry. nrtfcfifW Sao«/ ^ureffm/M/. (9IMPi^: A 

Survty of S6\ ^(ttcta\ui neo1o«»<»l Schodi. N»t*»08*l Hcii^airttn, 
S*U«ilv«$<Jvr<«Syiiert,W»i>»!rv|t6ri,D.C., Augvjii I, IWS. C . . 
^Cittigi kiii V%\miitf BntirtU, p«Wiil«4>y AhocUUoci for Hi|l»ef 
idtitioe. Der. I. l9Sf. ^ ^ 



clatbn of Theological Schools divides the studies 
into four m\6t fields: Biblical, hdtorlcal, theological, 
and practtcaM Variants of these terms will be found 
In the published announcements of Individual 
schools, but most of their offering! fall within these 
categories. The most significant recent develop^ 
mertt In the theological curriculum has occurred in 
the increased response of the schools to the practical 
or operational demands of the churches. Hebrew 
and Greek, once universally required, have been 
shifted gradually to an elective status, while new 
studies Involving psychology, 'sociology, religious 
education, and administrative functions have be* 
come Increasingly prominent 
JTo this broadened base of classroom activity, 
many whools have added a requirement in field work 
whereby the student Is regularly engaged In the 
actual conduct of church responsibnities under the 
supervision of the faculty. As an alternative to this, 
some seminaries expect the student to spend a year 
as intern under the direction' of • a pastor In an 
approved church. For a limited number of studcnU, 
internships ranging from 3 months to 4 year are 
available In mental and general hospitals and cor* 
rectional Institutions, When this work Is done.under 
competent supervision, credit may be given toward 
the bachelor of divinity degree* The central focus 
of all these disciplines is pn the talk pf the pastoral 
ministry. There are, howeveri provisions in prac- 
tically all seminaries for specialization in teaching, 
social service, rural church, Industrial and labor 
relations, and the chaplaincies. 

Requirements for graduation in the accredited 
seminaries average slightly more than 90 semester 
hours, which arc distributed over the four major 
divisions of studies. Most of the schools have a 
combination core, or prescribed, curriculum ranging 
from one-half to two-thirds of this total, and an 
elective curriculum for the remainder. The bachelor 
of divinity degrf^e, based on a 3-year course of study 
following college graduation, Is the recognized 
professional degree for the Protestant ministry. The 
equivalent of this degree, the bachelor of sacred 
theology, is used In a few of the accredited schools. 
Institutions offering the master of theology (or the 
M. S, T.) and the doctor of theology require residence 
of 1 and 2 years, respectively, with a dissertation, 
beyond the bachelor of divinity* 

« Affliftcjft AikO€Ut>oft ©f •nj<ol«|k*l $€ioo?», BvHrttn 20^ 1951, p, \% 
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Cvruhl Prpblemi 

F<^femo$t among the problems confronting Prot- 
Mtani theological education in the United Statei U 
the litverstt/ of educational standardi which prevail 
Thli ji explicit In the fact that out of a total of 174, 
only 70 ichooU are accrt^ited. Increasing aware- 
ness bf this by reiponslble traders and the existence 
of actreditatlon Itself promise much the way of 
Iihprovemeiiu A aecond Issue related to the first is 
the fact that less than half of the ministers serving 
Protestant churcHc* have had an educational prega- 
ration equivalent*' to college ar-d seminary gradba- 
tlon, A third problem is tht economic risk which 
deters able young men from entering a vocation 
whose salary level Is Incommensurate with the 
quality of service an educated man can give. A few 
denominations have established minimum salarleS| 
but the majority have not awakened to the signifi- 
cance of thia factor In providing a better mijjls^iy* 
Overchurching in small communities ifurtHcr com- 
pltcates this Issue. 

In general, It may be said that most of these 
problems are the result of the Protestant tendency 
toward variety! competition, and Individualism in 
religion. Counterinfluences are at work along Unes 
of consolidation! federationi and cooperative plan- 
ning, but the effective operation of these forces waits 
upon the yielding of resistances rooted in vested 
interests and educational conservatism. 

Schools and Enrollmenh 

The names and the 19S3-S4 enrollments of the 
70 schools in the United Statcs accreditcd by the 
American Association of Theological Schools are 
shown below. The first figure indicates the number 
of students pursuing work for the first professional 
degree; the second figure indicates the number work- 
ing for degrees beyond the firit professional degree. 

Caufornia 

Berkeley Bapiht Divinity School, Berkeley, 111, 10 
Church Dlviniiy School of the Pacific, Berkeley, 84, 0 
Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley^ 110, 5 
San Franciico Theological Seminary, San Ansel mo, 222, 12 
University of Southern California Graduate School^of Religion, 
Lo* Angelei, 0, 119 

CoLomiDO 
lliff School of Theology, Denver, 0, I SS 

CoSNECtlCUT 

Berkel^ey Divinity School, New Haven, 99, 3 
Hartford Theological Seminary, Harlford, S4, 10 
Yale University Divinity School, Nc\r Haven, 384, 16 



DiiraicT Of Couniata .J^^^ 
Howard UfiW«riUy School of Rellfiofti WiihlDgtoii,.42| 0 I]^ 

CindUr School of Thwloay, Emory Uolv€rtlty, $98, 10 >v ' 
CotutabU Theological Sei^inary, Decaturi 152, 21 
Gammoil Theological Scmlnar/i AtladU, 56^ 1 

luiKOti >^ 
Augui tana Theological Scmlnaryi Rock liland, 242| 0 J* 
Bethany Biblical Scmlnaryi Chicago, 132| t ''^ 
Chicago UiheranTheolosica^^ 

Chicago Theological ScBUoary, Chicago, 91, IS * M 

Evangelical tbedoglcii Scffilnarfi Na})erViUe»^ # 
Oarfett Biblical ImtliUW, Evaniton, 4J1, 0 
McCormtck llieological Scmtiiaryi dik^ 
MeadvUIe Theological School, Chicago, 14, 1 
Scabuiy-Weitcrn Theological Scmlnaryi EvanilOtt, SI* li 
Unlvertlty of Chicago Divinity School, Chlago, 230, 7) 

Imduna 

Butler Unlvenlty School of Rdlgton, Indtanapolii, 24S4, 0 
Iowa . 

Unlvertity of Dubuque Theological School, Dubuque, 71| 3 
Wartburg Theological Semlnapr, Dubuque, 17S, 0 

KtKTUCKT 

College of the Bible, Lexington, 106, 0 
Loulivllle Prcib>tertan Theological Scmlnaryi Louliv3^ 

115,22 1 
Southern Baptiit Theological Seminary, touiiville, 952| 154 

XCUUIANA 

New Orleana Baptlit Theological Scmlnaryi New Orleans 

■ ; 40^ 5$, ■ 

MAtttAm 

Weitmlniter Theological Seminary, Weitminttefi 144, $ 

MASSACaUtKTTt 

Andover-Newton TTjeological School, Newton C^ntr^^^ 
Bolton Univeriiiy School of Tlicology, Botton, 312, 51 
Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, 96^ 0 
Harvard Unlveriity Divinity School, Cambridge, 81, 40 

MtcmcAtf 

Calvin Theological Seminary, Grand Rapidi, 89, 0 
Weiternnieological Seminary, Holland, 96, 0 

MlHNEIOTA 

Luther Theological Seminary, St. Paul, 388, 3 
Northwestern Lutheran Theological Seminary, Minneapolis 
75,0 

Mtsscuju 

Eden 'HicoJogical Seminary, Webster Gfovcs, 131, 0 
New jERSEf * 
Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, 278, 91 
New Brunswick Theological Seminary, New Bruniwiclc, 51,0 
Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, 333, 91 

New York 

Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, Rochester, 84, 0 
General 'Hicological Seminary, New York, 179, 28 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, 232, 193 
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puke Univcnky DMnUy SebooV Durb*% 198, 0 

jkxtey Haiti 'He DivSnUy School o( Keoyoa CoUeM, Qambteri 

0<>n«WiV6 theologlai SecolaarTi Diytott,^ 188, 0 
fv«ngeU<al L^tleranTheolo^eel Scmiiiaiy^CtpltillJcilverfUfi 

CplumbMiilSSiO 
iiemn^A PMpity School, Spria^dd, 9J, 0 
OUfUa pDltese Graiuau School ot Theologr, ObcrllA, Hi, 0 

O^tAiroiu 

phntlpe Uolverihy, Cotle^ of the Bible, Eold, 2)% 112 

flKltlttVAHU 

Crour Tbeologtca! Scmlnaiy, Cheater, 67, 0 
Cvtosetlcal School of Theology, Readlug,** i% 0 
t^theian Theoloj^cal Semloary, Gettxaburg, 1)2, 24 
ijuthertA Theological Semlaary of Fhtladelphla, PhDadelpUa, 
118,60 

Mortviao irheo1ogic4l Semtaary, Bethtehem» 20, 0 
PUuburgh-Xeolt TheologScel Semlnaxy, Pituburgh, 160, 21 ^ 
Temple UrfvcfihySchooUf l^eolo^^ 1)0, i)9 

Theotogicai Sembary of the Evangctkal and Reformed Church 

la the UnUed Sutei, Ujiciiicr, 89, 0 
Weitera lliieoIogJcaJ Semioajyt PUuburgh, 123^ 9 

tutheraa Hjcotogical Southern SemJnary, CoSumb^a, 71, 0 

Vandeibih UnlvcnUy School of Religion, N*ihvill«, 118, 30 

TtXAt ' 

AuiUrk PrcibytcrSaa Thcologlal Scmloary, Auitlo» 105, 29 
Br he College of the Bible* fort Worth, 45, 0 
PerUna School of Theology, Southern Mcihodltt UoWcrthy, 
DalUi, 381,0 

So\)thwc»terii Baptist Theological Semlaary, Fort Worth, 
1,001, S9 

Prouitant Episcopal Thcologtcil Semlnuy, AlexAndna, 182, 1 
Untoa TheologlcAl Seminary, Richmond, 199, 4 

Total enroUmeotj 
la couriet leading to the firit professional ifegtee; 

Men............. 11,877 

Women 54S 



Total 12,421 



• XStiUd ktk* EttmttK*t Stt>oc4 of TlieoloRy, R« hSIbi, P*.^ Jut/ I, 1 954, 
t» form tb« Uniu^ HitotogVa] Scmtmrr^ Dftyton, Oklow 
»• Unltt4 mxK Borvt^fiVt T^fcoto|i«kl Stminiry, Oiytoa, ObJo, July V ^554, 



In ecu rata leading to tdvaoeed degreea..*.^... 1|74} 

Grand tota}««»«..«.»««.«««««.«.».»«,««^»«««^« 14| 

In addition to the 70 school* of theology MW^d 
above, a total of 79 Institutions, variously dcalgnatcd, 
report inatructton in theology, many of them not 
requiring a college degree (or admlasion* The total 
enrollment fa th^ fall of 19S3 wait 

Number In eounet letdtng to bachelor^ an^ fitat ptO* 



feational degreeat , 

Men 5,897 

Women S6S 

Total.... .........J...... 6,481 

Number In counea leading to advanced <tegitea.....«.. 267 



Grand total.....*.........-.., ^. 4750 
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ROMAN CATHOLIC theological education may 
be described at the formal and systematic 
teacWrtg lind study of the tnithi revealed by God. 
Its format and systematic approach to revealed truth 
distinguishes it from religious education which gen- 
erally IS concerned more with the immediate and 
practical relevance of revealed truth to man's duty 
to know» love) and serve his Crea]tor. 

Roman Catholic theology has several branches; 
i/o£mtf<K| dealing with such great truths, as, the 
Trinity, the Incarnation of the Son of G64, drSgtnal 
Sin, Redemption through Jesus Christ; /<ifrtfm/«M/^ 
the institution) efficacy, and necessity of the sacra- 
ments; tfw/iV<>/, God*s revealed directions for a life of 
holiness and perfcctSon; nior<i/» God*s la governing 
gocd and evil and their application to human con- 
duct; pasiofatythe priest's care of souls in the active 
ministry* In a broad sense theological education 
also includes apologetics, dealing with the reason* 
ableness of revelation} sacred scripture and its exe- 
gesis; canon law, the rules governing church admin* 
titration; liturgy, the study of the Church's official 
acts of worship. 

In Europe many of the large universities offer 
courses in theology to both clergy and laity, and it is 
not unusual for a lay person to be awarded a degree 
in Catholic theology* In the United States theo- 
logical education is restricted almost exclusively to 
seminaries and other institutions for the training of 
the clergy; all Catholic schools, however, give courses 
in religious education or applied theology. A few 
American Catholic colleges are now experimenting 
with courses in theology for the laity. 

The rest of this paper will be concerned with 
theological education as it applies to the priesthood 
of the Roman Catholic Church, 

Roman CorKolic CIcrsy In the Unlled Sfalei 
In the United States 44,685 Catholic clergy (4 

Cardinals, 27 Archbishops, 157 Bishops, 38 Abbots, 
— 0 

•Rector^ St. Johft't Summary, Luilt Rcck^ Art 
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and 44,459 priests) care for the spirtual ntt^t a 
29,407,420 .Catholics Jn 15,653 parishes and appro^.^ 
mately 6,500 "subpan'shes" called missions or sti,' 
tions. These clergymen are ordained priests yrkj 
have successfully completed the theological courseil 
required by Church law and have been assigned to^ 
their parish posts or teaching positions by a bishopi 
or superior of a religious order or community. ^ 

The Function of the Pctest 

A Roman Catholic priest has four main duties; ^ 
(I) to acquire, through prayer, study, and the Imita* 
tbn of Christ, personal holiness, stability of chara^ 
ter, and a thorough understanding of God's revealed 
truths; (2) to lead the people in official worship aaj 
prayer mainly by offering the Sacrifice of the Mail) ^ 

(3) to care for the sj>iritual needs of the people ei^ ; 
trusted to his care by administering the Sacramenti^ :j 
for example, Baptismi Holy Eucharist, and by hdp*^^? 
ing them solve their sj^ritual problems through pn^ i 
dent counsel based 6n sound theological principles; 

(4) to teach God's truths to the people and to help la 
cstabUshing God's kingdom on earth. 

Although all priests ha've essentially the smt 
powers acquired through ordination by a bishop, 
they arc classified in two main categories by reasoa 
of their way of life and the type of work to which . 
they are assigned. Diocesan priests (sometimes 
called secular priests) generally work as individuals 
in the parishes assigned by the Bishop of the Diocese 
to which they are attached. Priests who are mem- 
bers of religious orders or communities, for example, • 
Jesuits, Dominicans, Franciscans (sometimes called 
religious priests), generally work as members of S ^ 
community in specialized fields, like teaching or ] 
missionary activities, assigned to them by the supe- 
riors of the orders or communities to which they 
belong. Diocesan priests who arc pastors have 
jurisdiction in their own right, receive a regular 'i 
salary, and mal<e many decisions of their owd. \ 
Religious priests generally do not have any persona] ; 
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. -ijdUilon, are vowed to obey their luperlon, 
j^ive no itipujated iat«r/» and function not at 
^''^yldoali but ai mcmbcfi of a community teim. 

varlationi in the theological training of diocesan 
^ fcUglpul^ the differencerin the 

of work cipected of them aa prie<ta« 
f^^eUcnt publication • such^ SiudiOf 

JUpifWf fho^ Smmanud and 

many others keep the present-day 
^it/'vel^nformed on theological matteri, 

^jigtlonal VarloHoni tn Theolostcoi Educotton 

Ifl the United States students for the priesthood 
^Ive their theological training In seminaries and 
Although all these schools have 
^je s*m^ ^^^^ program, they diCer slightly as the 
following descriptions indicAtti Minor siminary^ 
rtiierally for students f or^ the diocesan priesthcx)d ; 
^rriculum is high school classical course witl^ em-,\ 
fiasis oh religion and Latin; soinetinics offers a 
^ear program including first 2 years of college, 
j/jjof /^mtnary— for diocesan 

p(iestho6d| 6-year course in philosophy and theology. 
Xo«»fl<^fpr applicants for membership in religious 
^er or communUyj 1- or 2-y^^ intensive 
ipiritual training and introduction to community 
(fe. S<^o/diltfd<^ students of religious orders 
iftd communities; curriculum generally includes 
college course with a major in philosophy. Housr of 
5;u(/{</— either a major seminary for students (or the 
religious priesthood Of a place of residence for such 
nudents taking courses at a university. Afo«fl/f^fy— 
frequently includes both a place of residence for 
pfiests and a seminary for theological training of 
iiudents for religious priesthood. 

Hifforfco! Davetppmcnt of Seminaries 

The system of seminary education of the Roman 
Catholic Church had its origin in a decree of the 
Council of Trent in 1563, but this origin was preceded 
b/ a long development in European countries in 
*htch schools of various kinds and universities were 
tmployed to train priesls. 'flie decree has remained 
rte fundamental law of the church on the education 
<A priests.* In substance it is: (1) Every diocese is 
i)0\3nd to support, to rear in piety, and to train in 
tcclesiasticat discipline a certain number of youths, 
lo a college to be chosen by the bishop for that 

**S*ntfi»ry,'« CstMW Eniy(toftdi$, GilmM/ Scxtein N«ir York, \9M 
Mp'Billy puWUliea %Y Roiwrt A^plciofi Co., Nttt VorV, 191J), vol. XllL^ 



purposct (2) In these Instltuttoni are to be recetved 
bo)*i who are at least 12 yeari of age, can read an! 
write passably, and by their good disposition glv6 
hope that they will persevere In the service bf th^ 
church; children of the poor are to be preferred. 
(3) Besides the elements Of 4^1^^^ 
ttudents are to be given professional knowledge to 
enable them to preach, to conduct divine wc>rshlp, 
and to administer the sacramenti. (4) Seminaridi 
are to be supported by a tax on the income of 
bishoprics, chapt^ra, abbeys, and other benefice!* 
(5) In the government of the seminary, the bishop 
Is to be assisted by two commissions of priests, one 
'or spiritual, the other for temporal mattera. 

Following the Coundl of Trent, St, Charles 
Borromeo, Cardinal Archbishop of Milan, drevr up a 
aet of regulations which have been the mode] for all 
seminaries since that day, Froni time to tirtie addl« 
tlohs have been made in the curriculums as changing 
conditions demanded* These changing conditions 
have not affected fundanrtCntal theological training 
but rather reflect such circumstances as changes iri 
industriaMabor relations, communisrn^ aiid so forth* 

The United States did not have a seminary until 
the time of Bishop Carroll. After John Carroll was 
appointed Bishop of Baltimore, one of Ms first^ares 
was to provide for the training of a native cl^^ 
At the time of his episcopal consecration jti 
England, he obtained a generous gift for his future 
seminary and also received an ofTer from the Sul* 
pician Fathers to send some of the members of their 
society to establish a seminary Jn Baltimore, In 
1791 Father Nagot with three other Sulpicians and 
four students arrived at Baltimore to open St. Mary*s 
Seminary. The first priest wai prdt;:r.ed 2 years 
Uler. Other foundations began shortfy afterward 
as new dioceses were created. As a rule, these early 
semiiiaries were begun in or near the bishop's house, 
and often he was the chief instructor. The more 
advanced students helped to instruct others, and all 
took part in the liturgical services at the ciithedraL 

Thus theological education In the early days of 
tM* country was Individual and practical. It is 
obvious that intellectual training was somewhat^ 
deficient, bu t priestly character was molded by daily 
corjtact with self-sacrificing pioneer bishops and 
priests. These institutions served their purpose 
very well^ but as better educational facilities came 
into being, these imperfectly organi2.ed scminariei 
ceased to exist, although a few were transformed into 
mvJern institutions* 
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Each Pope since Trent has given both counsel and 
Instruction on the training of the clergy> and these 
have all been Incorporated In present iemlnary life. 
Leo XIII and Pius X| In their letters to bishops in 
various parti of the world and In their decrees re- 
garding seminarieSi Insist that ecclesiastical studies 
be in harmony with the needs of our tlmei, but free 
from ail dangerous novelties, especially from the 
errors condemned under the name of Modernism* 
Various means have been taken to secure the per- 
feet orthodoxy^ of both the professors and the stu« 
dents. The Apostolic Constitution of Pope Pius XI 
of May 24, 1951, carefully laid down a course of 
studies for the various degrees that are given in the 
fields of theology, canon law, and philosophy. This 
Apostolic Cbnstitution, which Is known as the Dm 
Scuntiarum Dominus, is the standard curriculum 
for all seminaries throughout the world. 

More recently the present Holy; Father, Pope 
Pius Xllj in three encyclical letters* has given those 
charged with the administration of semi n a ties and 
the guidance of theological education sure and posi- 
tive counsel. In his letter known as the Mediaicr 
Dn(tiov. 20, 1947), the sacred liturgy and Gregorian 
chant have received greater emphasis. The encycli* 
cal Hutnani Generis (Aug. 12, 1950) upholds the im- 
portance of scholastic philosophy. The encyclical 
Mfnii Nostrae (Sept. 23, 1950) details the application 
of theological education to the formation of an 
energetic clergy. 

Since 1904 the National Catholic Educational 
Association has had a seminary department where 
papers on seminary training as well as theological 
papers have been discussed. This department meets 
annually and has been of great value in raising the 
standards of theological education. One of the 
greatest advances in recent years was the founding 
of tlie Catholic Theological Society of America, 
June 25, 1946. 

AccredifoMon 

The S.icrcd Congregation of Seminaries and Uni- 
versities in Rome has cstablisficd administrative and 
Scholastic standards with which all seminaries must 
comply, ^rhe congregation requires seminary rec- 
tors to submit annual reports about their faculties 
and other scholastic matters. It also sends inspec- 
tors to make reports on seminary training. 

Some seminaries in the United Stitcs arc no? 
credited by regional accrediting associations or by 
State departments of education. Sometimes this 



accrediting arrangement is effected through ^ 
affiliation of seminaries with accredited unlversly, 

InitlluHons end Cnroltmenri 

There are now in the United States a total of 1; 
major and about 160 minor Roman CathoHe the 
logical seminaries. The enrollments In recent yei 
are shown In table 68* 

TobU 6S.^Enrof Imtnh \n Romen Catholic tttsoleskd itmln^ 
trt itottd ytofi 



Yetf 



1924 

1934. 
194S. 
19S0 



1924..-....- 

1934....... 

194S........ 

1950...... 



Stg j«ati for 
ordcif 



St«4e«u for 



Major tem!a*r{e« 



» 
88 
121 
113, 



11,010 
3,2M 
4,211 
3,311 



J, 075 
4,578 
5, 155 
6,11$ 



9.tt 



Minor lemlnutM 



91 
81 
J24 
160 



4,15$ 
3.555 
4,126 
7.445 



4,731 
5,174 
7,054 
8,312 



1.393 
1.424 
1/139 



mi 



Admission Requirements 

Admission requirements at major seminaries art 
generally the same with but minor variations. Fo: 
the school of philosophy one must have completed it 
least 2 years of college with both college and hfgl 
school work being in the field of liberal arts. Empha- 
sis is placed on the mastery of Latin. For entrance 
into the 4 years of theological training it is necessary 
that a student have completed a full course o 
philosophy for a period of not less than 2 years. 

Seminary Currfculum and Training 

In the minor seminary program, the aspirant to 
the priesthood follows the ordinary academic and 
collegiate course for 6 years; he studies QirJstiaD 
doctrine, Latin and Greek, English and at least one 
other modern language, rhetoric and elocution, hiv 
tory and geography, mathematics and natural sd- 
ences, Gregorian chant, and bookkeeping. 

Catliotic col[jgcs with a course of 8 years, 4 yeari 
academic nnd 4 years collegiate, teach philosophy 
and science in the junior and senior years, but a$ 
rule this is not accepted by seminaries as the cquiv* 
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lient of 2 yean of philosophy. The Council of 
0i!t!more requirei ecclesiaitlcal itudents to spend 6 
yc!^n \n the major icminary. There they receive a 
special moral training which cannot be given lit a 
jrtUcd college, and they are taught philosophy with 
I view to the nudy of theology/ 

in the theological leminary, 2 yean arc devoted 
JO the study of philosophy, ecripture, church history 
^tkd natural aclencea in their reUtioD to religion, 
pancig the last 4 years, the course of study includei 
ioly «c«^'pture, apologetics, dogmatic, moral and pas- 
toral theology, church history, liturgy, and canon 
law. The courses given In these various branchea 
liave a twofold purpose: to equip every student with 
ihe knowledge necessary for the discharge of the 
ordinary functions of the ministry; and to give 
brighter students the foundation of more scientific 
work, to be pursued in a university. The 4 years of 
theology are based on iht Summa Thfologica * of 
Thomas Aquinas; The seminary trains general 
practitioners, the university forms specialists; the 
seminary gives the element of all ecclesiastical study, 
the university a treatment of some special questions. 

The vast majority of the clergy in nearly all 
countries receive their education in seminaries, and 
only at the end of the regular course are some of the 
best gifted sent to a Catholic university to pursue 
higher studies, which lead to the degrees of licentiate 
and doctor in sacred theology. 

Most postgraduate work in theology is taken 
either at Catholic Univeisity of America or at the 
ccclestastical universities in Rome. 

Major Problems 

Thes<*; m brief, are a few of the problems in Roman 
Catholic theological education. (1) A perfect bal- 
ance between speculative and applied theology must 
be maintained lest the American penchant for the 
practical undermine the fundamental theological 
principles on which the whole structure of pastoral 
ministration must rest. (2) The spiritual formation 
of the student^s priestly character must be intensified 
so he will be able to cope with the ever-increasing 
number of worldly dlslractions that interfere with 
the peace and refieclion needed for effective prayer. 
(3) Steps must be taken to secure full accreditation 
for seminaries from regional accrediting associations 
so their graduates may be qualified to teach in Cath- 
olic high sctax)Is. (4) Increased attention must be 
given to the communication arts so priests may 
preach and write effectively, (S) Plans must be de- 



viled to give atudenta more opportunity for "appren- 
tice-type'* exp<.rlence la the pastoral mlnlstryi 

Roman Coiholk Mojor Semfndrlei^ 
and 1951-5J Enrollments 

The following list contains the namei of 119 
major semlnarit: and their 1951-52 enrollmenta. 
AuaAUA 

St. Berbird Abbe/» St Beraird, 9 

AnKAMSAi 

New SubUco Abbey S<m!flify,Sub!ico, 28 

St. Joho*! Home Miwioa Semloiry, Llitlc Rock^ ISO 

CXurouKU , 

Altni Colleae, Lot Gatoit 105 
. Domlnguei Settttoaryi Compton, 70 

IftmicuUte Ke«n Sernin&ry, El Ct}oa, 52 
Sah^tiQ College, Aptoi, 17 
r#t« Joh&VScmiQAry, CamarQIOy 120 
St* PaldcVi SemlDirn Menlo Park, 

Santa Barbara Franciican Theological Sctntnary, Old Mii- 
ibo, 42 

COLOJUDO 

Holy CroM S<rnifsary> Cirion City, 5 
St. Tbomai Seminary, Deriver, 158 

COHNJtCTICVf 

St. Mary*i Seminary, Norwalk, 66 
Djsthict or Cot.t;usiA 
Aionemeot Seminary of the Holy Ghcit, WatKlngtoo, 20 
AuguiilaUD College, WatbiagtoA, 76 
Capuchin College, Withington, 29 
College of Dor Lady of Mt. Carmcl, Waihington, 19 
Domlnlcai) Houic of Studiei, Waihlngtoni J9 
Holy Croti CoHege, WaihtngtoA, 65 
Holy Name College, Washington, 112 
MirUt College, BrooVland, 28 
Oblate Scholattleate, Waihington, 57 
Sscred Heart Seminary, Waihington, 20 
St. Jo$eph'i Seminary, Wjihlngton, 44 
St. Patil'i College, Washingion/60 
. Theological CoMegeof Catholic Unlverilty of America, Waih* 
ington, 162 
Whitcfdari Hall, Waihlngtod, 50 

Flowda. 
St. Leo Abb*/, St. Leo, 6 

Geokoia 

Seminary of Our Lady of the Holy Ghost, Conyera,[24 
iLtiNOia 

Immaculate Conceptlcfi Reire at, Chicago, 8 
Marian Hilli Seminary, ClafchtioaHillt, t} 
Our Lady of the Foreit, La Ve Bluff. 27 
Sacred Heart Seminary, Melroie Parle, 15 
St. Be<fe Seminary, Peru, 24 
St. Joseph Seminar/, TculopoKs, 41 

* t Aci*:;<!ti lemtnirtcl wbtic iivcfcnct pu:iue eouriei •{ anlvenltiri* 
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Sitot M«ry of the Lake Scmlftir/f Mi<ndd«{n^ 
%u Miry'i MUtioft Semlniry, Tcthny, 102 
St^Mif/i Seminary, Lemoni, S 
Su PfOeoptui Semlniry, Ltilei 62 

Ikoiaha 

Holy PtmO/ Moniitety^ Otdenburr, 14 
Our Led/ p> Lourdee SemI&Af>'i C^dir Like, 28 
St. Mc{ari<S M«Jor Semtoiry, St Melnrad, 267 
Weit Btdeii College, Weit Btdea SpHogt, 194 

JOWA 

MouDt St. Berfiird Sem!oiryi I>ubu<)ue, 46 
Studjum Gcaer«te of St. Thomai Aqulaii, Dubuque, 44 
Kanu* 

St. Benedict's Tbeologlcil Semlntiri AuMtou, 58 
Saint M$iy'i College, Sildt Maiyi, 140 

KtHIVCKT 

Our Lady of Ge<Jiiemini Semlmry, TrappUt, U 

LOUIIUKA 

Noue Dame Seminary, New Orlcsni, 89 ; * 

MAnmir^ ■ 
De Stia Hall, Hyatuville, « 
Holy TrJoity MJiijonafy Cenade, Silver Spring, 46 
Mt St Mary** Semkaryt Eromiuburg/H4 
St Maiy*i SemSnary^ BaUlmore, 642 
Wiltpwbfook Seratftaiy (St John Eudet), HyaUiville» 3 
Wooditock College, Woodstock, 251 

MA>&ACUVaBm 

Lady of Somwi Monaitety, Weil Springfield, 6 

Lt Satette Seminary, Attleboro, 22 

La Salette Seminary, Ipawlch, 49 

Mariit CoHege and Seminary, Fnminghim, 58 

Oblate College and Seminary, Nuick, 32 
^ St Hyacinth Seminary, Granby, 14 

St John*i Seminary, Brighion, 368 

Saint Jo$eph*« Abbey, Spencer, 34 

Weitoo College of the Holy Spirit, We*ton, 195 
MicAiCAir 

SS. Cyril & Methodiui Seminary, Orchard Lake,j91 

St Benedlcfa Seminary, Brighton, 4 , 

St Jobo't Provincial Seminary, Plymouth, 192 

MrKNESOTA 

St Paul Seminary, St Paul, 352 

School of Divinity, St John'a Univerfiry, College ville, 156 

St AugusJine'a Seminary, Bay St fjouii, 21 . 

Missouri 

Co nceptlon Seminary, Conception, 147 

St. John Cantiui Seminary, St. Louii, 28 

St. Lou5$ Roman Catholic (Kenrick) Seminary, St, Ix)Ui«, 249 

St Mary** Seminary, Perryville, 67 

NZBRASICA O 

Immaculate Conception Monasie^'i Hasilng*, 14 
St, Columb-n** Seminary, St Colurpban*, 56 



New JtMiY 

Im^aeulate ConeeptSoQ Semtoary, Dartlngton, Rimuy ^ 

St. Mary*! Monittery, Morriatoirii, 18 ^ 

St Mlchieri Monatteryi Union aty, 101 » 
Nsvr Mexico 

Mofitetumt Seminary, Montezuma, 33) 
NiwYoEX ^ 

Chrlit the King Semloaty, St Bdi aveiiture, 221 
Immaculate Concepiteo MonaiUr> » Jamatei, 24 
Mary Immaculate Seminary, Oarrtm, 44 
MaryknoH Semtoao^ MaryknoU* 19S 
Mount Satot Alphoniui Seminary, Eadpui, 97 
Mt AlremlA Seminary, Wapplogeri PaU», }| 
Seminary of Our Lady of Angela, Niagara Unlvenlty, 121 ' 
Seminary of the Immac^ilAte Conception, HvntJngton, 227 U 
St Antbony-on-HudioD Seminary, Reniidatr, 45 'h 
St. Bemard'i Semina^i Rocheater, 250 i 
St Joieph't Senolnaty, Yonkert, 287 
Tagaite Seminary, Stiffern, 8 

NoKTa Cahouma 

Belmont Abbey Seminary, Belmont, 7 
NoKTS Dakota 

Aiiumption Abbey Seminary^ Richardton> 10 
Ohio 

Glenmary Seminary, Glendale, 20 
Mt St Mar/i of the Wett, Norwood, 270 
Pontifical College Joaephfnum, W6rthingtofi, 111 
Sacked Heart Seminary, Shelby, 32 
St Chartea Seminary^ Carthagena, 87 
St Joaeph Seminary, Cleveland, 32 
Saint Mar/i Seminary, Oeveland, 132 
Saint Paul Seminary, Can field, 6 

OnxcoK 

Mt Angel Seminary, St Benedict, 42 " 

PEKKaVLVAMIA 

Mary Immaculate Seminary, Northa;/ptcn, 52 
St; Charlea Seminary, Philadelphia, 230 
St. Francii Seminary, Loretto, 80 
St Vincent Seminary, Latrobe, 185 

Auumptlon of the Blewed Virgin Mary Seminary, San Anioaift 

86 . 
De Ma^enod Scholiaticate, San Antonio, 72 
Roger Bacon College, El Paso, 25 
St. John'i Seminary, San Antonio, 81 
Saint Mary'a Scminajy,*La Porte, 85 
Scotu* College^ Hebbronvlile, 6 

Verjioht 

St* Mary*a Seminary, Randolph, 10 
WashingtoH 

St Edward's Seminary^ Kcnmofe, 100 

»rftcM<i i(«t]iuV, for St. Jo%er^ Paitr&nlit Mcbuuty, Baltimore, Mi^ iW 
St. Ano*i Pii«i<)niit MoAaitery, $<faotoa, P*. v 



Jmmiditittf C90«eptloa Semtoiry, OcoAomowoci 61 
St. Anthony Semt&tiyi Mirtiboft, S9 

St NorUit Sc^laiffi Weit <Ie Pcre, 49 
fota) ciuollmtal, 1M2( 
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Gilmary Society, 19U (orlgthally publiihed by RoV 
ert Appi<ton Compthy, New York, 1912). Artlckit 
Pr!c$thood| Seminary. 

Heeniii, John C. Tht PiopU*s PtUn. New York* 
Y., Shced & Ward, 1952, 243 p. 

Roche, Aloy^iui. MytUryMant ThfCatholUPrim 



CaihtU Entydopfdia (16 vol.) Ntw York, Y, JSxplaintd. London, Eng., B^mi, 1950, 264 p. 
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3t. Education in Veterinory Medicine 

ByWILUAM A* HAOAN* 



THE MAJORITY of the early veterinariant In 
the United State} acquired what knowledge they 
had in the tchool of hard knocks, ot^ from preceptors 
who, !a moit cases, had been trained in the same way* 
Soon after the middle of the 19th centuryi schools 
were established for veterinarians; During the last 
SO years great strides have been made In the educa* 
tion of veterinariins as science entered the curriculum 
and most of the hocut-pocus and myuklsm of many 
oidtime "horse doctor!'* was discarded* ^ 

veterinary Profesilon In the United States' ' 

Some of the great national veterinary schools of 
Europe are now nearly 200 year* old • From some of 
these a handful of graduates came to this country 
early in the 19th century, most of them settling in 
the large cities of the eastern seaboard. With few 
exceptions rural communities continued to get alon^ 
without veterinary services, or with ^uch service as 
could be obtained from the untrained "horse doctors" 
and "cow doctors." 

For many years the principal activity of veterinar- 
ians was to deal with horse diseases. Little atten* 
tion was given to other species until after the turn of 
the century« As horses were gradually replaced by 
automotive power, the profession was forced to turn 
its attention^ more and more, to diseases of other 
animals. Today the general practitioner deals with 
horses, cattle, swine, sheep, dogs, cats, poultry, and 
with wild animals held in captivity. ■ 

There are specialists who devote all, or nearly all, 
thcir time to a single species, or even to special prob- 
lems within a single species, as, for example, the 
specialist in the breeding diseases of cattle. The 
largest single group of jipeciatists are the small- 
animal practitioners who cater exclusively to the 
household pets. The general practitioners, how- 
ever, outnumber the specialists by at least 3 to 1, 

It U estimated that 6S percent of all veterinarians 
arc in private practice. Of the salaried veterinarians, 

♦Profeiior of bacteriology and dean, N«w YorV Sute Veter* 
fnary College, Cornctl University, Itliaca, Y* 
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the largest single group consists of those employe^ 
by the U. S. Dejiartment of Agriculture. Ai 
present this group numbers about 1,340, ofwhom 6)0 
are in the meat-lpsp^^ctlcn service* TTie others ait 
engaged In a variety activities, those In disease 
control, quarantine service, and research being tli 
principal groups* The Public Health Service has i 
Veterinary Section la which a number of vete^! 
narians are employed In work relating to th« humsa' 
diseases which have their reservoir in anlmahiv 
The Food and Drug Administration has a Sm4 
veterinary staff. The 'Army and Air Force havt 
Veterinary Services, with approximately 500 vtter* 
inary officers in the former and 260 in the Utter, 
The principal duties of veterinary officers are tA 
inspect all meat and meat-food products^ milk soj 
dairy products, poultry #nd eggs/ and seafood 
purchased by the services for the subsistence ol 
troops and certify to their safety and wholesomenets.! 

Every State has a chief veterinary officer sod' 
usually a staff of veterinarians to investigate out-l 
breaks of animal diseases and to administer UW 
having to do with animal-disease control Some! 
States have district or county veterinsrlans witli' 
similar duties* Most of the larger cities have 
full-time veterinary oflicialS| generally attached u> 
the health departments. Many veterinarians art 
employed by industry— by meatpacking companiesJ 
by large livestock companies, and by pharrhacologH 
cal and biological manufacturing companies. AS 
of the large zoological parks have veterinary staffs; 
Many of the medical s^^iools and medical researck 
institutions now employ veterinarians to supeivi^ 
the breeding, care, and handling' of experlmcntil 
animals, and| of course, all of the veterinary school; 
are largely staffed by veterinarians. The rang^ 
encompassed by veterinary medicine now is fsJ 
greater than it was only a few years ago. ^] 

The 1951 Directory of the American VelcrinarJ 
<Mcdical Asjoctation shows 16,66S veterinarians U 
the United States and Territories. This is abot^ 
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4 000 more than th« United Statei ccniui figurciior 
^9^0. The five Stttei with the Ur^eit number cf 
ifeterln4irUni arci CalifornUi J,356; New, Yorki 

Iowa, 1,009j Illlnoli, XfiO^t and Ohlc> 963- 
* Jiccordir^g to United State* ceniui figurei, after 4 
fipid rUe in numberi beginning about 188^| rjpealc 
J 1^,494 wai reached !n 1920. Thli wai followed by 
^ lubitanttal decline to 10,957 In 1940 and then a 
0ie by *^1950 to 13,489-T-thc level that had been 
; ittalncd at the peak 30 yean earlien Actually the 
|(^w point was about 195$. ^e decrease in numberi 
goring the iS-year period after 1920 undoubtedly 
ira» latgely due to the pessimism about its future 
^hich then pervadei the profession. 

The adjustments which had to be made to meet 
t]}e changed conditions caused by the replacement 
(>f the horse hy motor power were not eas/, and 
jrtany in the profession were dlscourag;ed/ Tliil 
^ttjtude was reflected in a low registration In alt;: 
veterinary schools. The low output; of new memb'crs 
of the profession during this time hccountSi in part 
It least, for the present shortage of veterinarians. 
The country now needs more practitioners, espe- 
cially to deal with the diseases of farm livestocks 
Many salaried positions are unfilled because appli- 
canta cannot be found. There Is much difference of 
opinion on how many veterinarians are needed in 
this country, but all agree that the present supply 
iifar from adequate. 

Profetstonal OrsonltoHons and Pcrlodkols 

The veterinary profession is organized into city* 
wide, countywide, statewide, and nationwide groups. 
The national organlzition is the American Veterinary 
Medical Association (AVMA), which has about 
12,000 members. Membership in the national or* 
tanlzation is contingent upon membership in one of 
the State societies, and these, in some cases, accept 
6Jily members of the local societies. Hence the 
professional organizations are rather tightly inte- 
grated* 

The AVMA evolved in 1898 from the ynited 
States Veterinary Medical Association, which had 
been organized in 1863. In the 90 years since it 
was foundedi the association has only once missed 
holding an annual meeting and that was in the war 
year 1914. The annual meetings are well attended. 
The association wields great influence in the pro* 
i fcssiori; Through various activities it endeavors to 
[ improve the efficiency of the veterinary service to the 
influences education, legislation, and 
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the quality of field service through the enforcement 
of its code of ethics. 

The aisoclatlpn publishes two Journals— the 
monthly /ottfrtdf o/ tht AmtU^n FiUrinary Mtditd 
Association and the quarteriy Amtricm Journal cf 
FiUrinary Kfsmik, Tht first has a circulation of 
more than 17,000. It presents news of Interest to 
the profession^ editorial comments, special artlctei, 
some tecl^nlcal articles^ and reports of committees 
and councils on education. The second^ with a 
circulation of about i^SOO^U devoted wholly to the 
publication of original research* 

The Research Council of the association manages 
a fellowship prograir\ v;hich aids in the advanced 
training of promising ywmg veterinarians who vfi%h 
to make a career of teaching and research. The ^ 
work of the Council on Education is described later* 
Numerous additional committees are concerned with 
other matters of interest to the profession. 

Three veterinary Journals of national and in ter« 
national interest other than those published by the 
AVMA are published in the United Sutes. These 
arc V^UfiMry Mtiicinii Th Notih Arntrican Vtlif* 
inariani and the Cornell f^iUrinarian. The first 
two are combination news and scientific publications; 
the last is devoted wholly to scientific articles. 

Licensure of Veterinarians 

To practice veterinary medicine anywhere in the 
United States, a veterinarian must hold a license, 
since all States have licensing laws. The first State 
to restrict the practice of veterinary medicine was 
New York in 1886. However, apparently the first 
detailed veterinary practice act to set minimum 
educational standards was Catlfornia in 1893, foU 
lo>Ycd by Ohio in 1894, Maryland, New York, North 
Dakota, and A^rglnia in 1895, Minnesota Jn 1896, 
and Illinois in 1899* The majority of the practice 
acts were passed between 1900 and 1910, the last 
one not until about 192S* 

To obtain ^ license an applicant must be a gradu-i 
ate of an approved veterinary school, and ordinarily 
he must acquit himself satisfactorily In an examina- 
tion by a licensing board which is appointed by 
some official or agency of the State government, In 
most States these examinations are given only once 
a year. The successful applicants are given licenses, * 
whicK generally are renewable annually. Under 
reciprocal agreements a few States issue ticcnsA 
without examination to those who have successfully 
passed an examination in another Slate* 
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EvoWlen of VtUiJnary Educaibn 

The firit primitive veterinary »cheoh in the United 
StMet were founded by immigranu from Europe. 
The firit tchool that lurvlvcd long enough to gradu- 
aie atudedta appear* to have been itarted in New 
York City Iq 1852. From that time until 1927, 
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«564 


2,478 


tVJo.*--- 






M 
7f 






1939.-.. 


10 


2,112 


34 


29 


2,175 


1910 . 


■ 10 


2,16J 


1 


12 


2,178 


1911-.--- 


10 


2,164 


33 


9 


2,206 


19«. 


10 


2,128 


2S 


0 


2,153 


1943---- 


10 


2,065 


0 


« 


2,065 


1944. ... 


(») 


(•) 


0 




{') 


1945.—- 




(•) 


0 


(') 


{•) 


1946.-.- 


10 


1, 72S 


80 


4 


1,809 


1947.— - 


14 


2,386 


95 


3 


2,484 


1948/.-. 


17 


2,922 


87 


2 


3,011 


1949...- 


17 


3,S6S 


114 


16 


3,695 


19S0.-.- 


17 


3,226 


116 


6 


3,348 


1951.-..- 


17 


3,287 


139 


3 


3,429 


1952.-.. 


17 


3,324 


140 


7 


3,471 


195S...-. 


17 


3,381 


146 


10 


3,S37 
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Source: Compiled ffota At Joitrtlc/ the JmrttAH fftttinty UtiU^l At^^ 
tiasUn latS other publlile^ lOAiemli, | 



when theUn proprietary school closed its dobrS| i| 
least 30 proprietary instUuttonl functioned at oae' 
ttme or oiher.^ TTie lives of most of them >ert- 
short One, howeverj the Chicago Veterinary 
legCi lasted for 57 years and graduated nearly 2|40q 
men--more than any other school has graduated tih 
to the present time* ,f 

The educational task was gradually taken over |^ 
State-supported colleges and universities^ As eai)J 
as 1868 the Illinois Industrial University (whl^ 
later became the University: of Illinois) and CbrncH'^ 
University established courses in veterinary medido^ 
and surgery* This development gained momcntui^ 
after 1890, but it was not until about 1920 that the 
publicly supported schools began graduating mott 
studenti than the private schools, W^th one escttK^ 
tlon, veterinary education in the United States has 
been publicly supported since 1927. All of the 
present schools, 17 in numberi are integral parts ef 
land-grant colleges and universities except the one 
in the University of Pennsylvania, which Is not a 
land-grant institution but receives a subsiantisl 
subsidy from the Cbhtmonwealth of PennsylVa^tl, 
and Tuskegee institute, which Is privately supported^ 

The total enrollmenu In schools of veterinaiy 
medicine during the past 30 years ranged from 50i 
in 1924 to 3,695 In 1949. (See table 69.) 

EducQtlonai Assoclotlons 

The special problems of veterinary education are 
dealt with by two associations: the Association o( 
Deans of American Veterinary Colleges, and the 
Veterinary Division of the Association of Land-Graot 
Colleges and Universities. The first brings together 
annually^ at the meeting of the AVMA, the admints* 
tratlvc officers of all veterinary colleges of the United 
States and Canada; the second brings together not 
only all administrative officers di veterinary schools 
of the United States but also the heads of veterinary 
departments of those land-grant colleges that do not 
maintain professional schools* 

Accreditation 

The American Veterinary Medical A$soc5atloo . 
has had committees concerned with evaluatlnl 
veterinary schools since before 1900, In 1932, sU 
schools of veterinary medicine in the United States 
and Canada were notified by the association thai 
during the next two years there would be an ac- 

* Anotfitf p«oprui*ry retool k*i opeatd In IWI »o4co6i»ou<Stft<^p«riGe4 
i>Dtll 1917* It grAduate^ tboot 300itu<3eDii. 
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-jedWng eximlntilort of curriculum, ficuhyj and 
Ayikil equipment* Thli progrAm wii completed, 

the reiultl were not publUhed beauie of c 
agreement among membcri. In 1941| the tnodM*- 
*ton iMued A reviled pamphlet, Bsstnikt$ 6f an Af^ 
ViUHnary CclUgi^ to repUce the 1921 edition. 
i^U tutement met with wide icceptance, «nd the 
i\^iA orgAnI%ed t Council on Bducatfon In 1946, 
0th the primary (unction of accrediting «chooli« 

The council conelm of 9 membert; (a) Three 
(onitltute an executive commUteOi and they arc 
^ected by (he executive board of the aisociatlon for 
^year tcrmi} (b) 6 are appointed by the president 
^ the association at the rate of one member a year, 
^eh to serve a 6-year term. Election and appoint- 
joent to membership on the council are limited to 
certain listed categories of personnel !n the veterinary 
profession. 

The council regularly inspects and criticizes th^ 
veterinary echools of the United States and Canada' 
Each year a list of approved schools is published in 
the Journal of the association. All 17 schools in 
the United States are accredited. Many of the 
^ State licensing boards admit to their examinations 
I only graduates of schools approved by the council. 
I The United States Q vil Service Cori^mission 
I admits to its examinations those applicants for civil* 
! Un veterinary positions who have successfully com- 
: pleted a full course of study in an accredited school 
^ of veterinary medicine; or a full course of study In A 
DOnaccredJted school of veterinary medicine in the 
United States plus 5 years of postgraduate profei- 
' sional veterinary experience which gives the appli- 
i cant a technical knowledge comparable to that he 
would have acquired through successful completion 
of a full course of study in an accredited school of 
veterinary medicine. A list of approved veterinary 
schools is maintained by the Civil Service Commission j 
; it is made up In cooperation with the Department of 
1^ Agriculture. It includes all existing schools In the 
lUnited States, 1 in Canada, 21 American schools 
J no longer operating, and 31 present and former insti-^ 
y rations in foreign countries. For such accreditation, 
[ which started 5n 1906, the United States Depart- 
I mcnt of Agriculture has a committee of five veter- 
jmirlans who visit the schools regularly and issue 
I the official reports through a secret^- y. Foreign 
I ichools are evaluated by means of mailed question* 
! oalres, personal knowIcdg<7 of veterinarians iii 
! America, and statements of the agricultural attaches 
! of the countries where the schools are, located. 



Admtistori Requlremenfs of Veterinary Schools 

schools of the proprietary 
type h^d practically no admission requlrementi 
CKept the ability to read and write. Some required 
a common school education. Later many of the 
schools required 2 years of high-school work, and 
6nally a htgh-school graduation certificate* Many 
of the proprietary schools did not attain this level ^ 
until near the end of their period of ettstence. The 
publicly supported schoolsi from the beginning, 
generally requix^ a hlgh^dioot graduation certifi- 
cate* Between 1931 and 1935 all veterinary schooll 
began to require 1 year of general college work for 
admission. Later some increased it to 2 yearly and 
by 1949 all schools were on this basis. Thir is the 
situation at present/ A substantial number of 
veterinary atudenta obtain bachelor's degrees before 
they undertake professional education. 

The pattern of the requirements within the two 
college preveterinary yeara differs somewhat in 
different institutions. Atl require at least 12 semes« 
ter credit hours In chemistry/ including at least one 
course in organic chemistryi at least 6 hours of 
physicsy at least 6 hours of zoology (biology accepted 
in some cases) and at least 6 hours of English. Some 
have additional course requirements. All regard 
60 semester or 90 quarter credit houra as the inini« 
mum total required. , . 

All veterinary college admission boards recognize 
the Importance of a good practical training of their 
applicants in the care and handling of livestock. 
Some have specLlc farm practice requirements; 
others do not define the requirement but take it 
into consideration when deciding between applicants* 

Professional Curriculum ond Degree 
The early 2-year course gradually gave way to a 

3- year curriculum^ and this in turn to one of 4 years, 
which is standard for today. All schools adopted the 

4- year program about 1915- 

The curriculums of the schools differ from one 
another In content and in sequence of subjects. 
The first year is devoted largely to cross and micro* 
; scopk anatorny of the common domesticated species 
of animals. This is followed by th<* other basic 
subjects which enable the student to understand the 
working of the organs and tissues, the external 
disease-producing agents such as bacteria, fungi^ 
protozoa, and helminthic parasites, and the reactions 
of the tissues to chemical agents or drugs. Clinical 
work generally IS started during the third year and 
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U continued throughout the fourth year. Several of 
the schooli have comprcised the didactic curriculum 
into the first 3 yean and are uilng the fourth year 
almost entirely for clinical work. 

All the veterinary schools in this country confer the 
degree doctor of veterinary medicine (D. V.M,)* 
when the professional curriculum has been com- 
pleted, It hai already been pointed out that this 
degree does net, of Itself entitle the holder to the 
right to practice, since he must In addition obtain a 
license in the State In which he WQrks. Some 
colleges and universities with vetcrlnSry schools 
confer the bachelor of science degree on students 
who have completed 2 years of the veterinary 
curriculum, since at this time they have completed 
, 4 ycara of college work. 

Gmduott ond Postgroduafa Educollon 

All veterinary schools today arc parts of larger 
colleges or universities which have graduate schools. 
Graduates In veterinary medicine generally are 
eligible for admission to these schools. In some, 
only the master of science degree may be earned; 
in most, both the master of science and the doctor 
of philosophy may be earned. Since there are 
veterinary departments in many agricultural schools, 
veterinarians often work for advanced degrees in 
these institutions. A few do their work In medical 
and other specialized institutions. 

Most of those who seek advanced degrees plan to 
teach and carry on research as a career. Those who 
are primarily interested in private practice usually 
do not undertake graduate work but often obtain 
experience in clinical work in institutions or under 
conditions where registration for graduate work is 
not possible. 

In veterinary medicine there is little opportunity 
for internship training such as is a part of medical 
training. This is because there are very few 
veterinary hospitals with staffs large enough to offer 
adequate internships, Many students, however, 
work immediately after graduation for a year or two 
with established practitioncrsbcforethey attempt to 
set up their own practices- Sometimes this arrange- 
mcnt has been called an internship, but actually it is 
a preceptors hip. 

All the leading schools of public health admit 
veterinarians to their classes on the same basis as 
physicianSi sanitary engineers, and others. Vcter- 
^ Inarians who seek careers in public health work are 
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advised to take at least 1 year in one of these Ichebii 
and qualify for the degree maner of public h«ata 
(M.KH.). ;S 
Most of the veterinary schools and some of th|t 
veterinary departments in which professional courteii 
are not taught offer short courses annually for prae^ 
titloneri who wish to improve their knowledge 
skllK Some of the local vcurmary associations hiit 
also sponsored ilpeclal short courses. '^/^ 
Cost of a Velerlnory Educollon ^ 

It it no tong^ possible to provide a aatlsfac^ 
education in the veterinary field from the tuitkUf 
receipts. The cost of educating a veterinarian to^ 
cannot be estimated accurately since all vetertaa^ 
schools have several functions other than teich^gj 
and the costs of teaching cannot be accurately s^ 
rated from those of researchi diagriostic services/ aiJ^ 
extension activities when all are done by the 
persons* Obviously to divide the total budget c#| 
any of the colleges by the number of atudents fc^f 
the unit cost of teaching would be misleading, j^' 
hat been estimated, hoVrever, that the average cbit' 
in the various schools for the teaching of each stud^il 
falls between ^IjSOO and ?2,000 per year, or frx^if 
$6,000 to $8,000 for the complete course, Peji 
students could pay such feet. The difference Vl? 
tween what they pay in tuition feet and the red 
has to be made up from endowment earnlogs 
public funds. -^L 

Most State veterinary schools offer free tuitloa ^ 
residents of their own States, bu t charge nonresideat^ 
for tuition. Generally, residents! and nonresideati 
alike are subject to the payment of certain fixeiS| 
fees< A study made in 1952 of the combined tvitioi| 
and fixed-fee costs in American veterinary cotleg^J 
showed that residents paid from ^80 to $26S a yea^| 
and nonresidents from $158 to $6S0 a year, depen^ 
ing upon the schools attended. Living cosu var^ 
widely according to location and to the studeat^i: 
tastes and habits. Few probably would %ptni^] 
little at $500, The majority probably would sj 
31,000 or more. 

Veferlnory Research 

Research on animal disease* is carried ofl of ^^Ig 
number of different agencies. Some privaul/ ^ 
dowcd, such as the Rockefeller Instilule for M«<JI<%^ 
Research, provide funds for research in thii N^|;i 
but by fa r the greatest support comes from Sta W »^| 
Federal Governments. All veterinary college 
carry on research programs, some rather mo^^J^ 
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i^tfi of the veterinary department! In cpllegel of 
^ficuUure. Much of the work ti done with expert* 
which are made up of apectaU 
^ " " granti from the Federal Government and 



Etching fundi from the States, Some States have 
l^ettock sanitary boards operating under State 
l^ternmenti and these lometlmei carry on diagnoitie 
^ research programs apart from educational InsU* 
jjtlonii Tm r^aearch supported by the Federal- 
^Vernment ts mostly done through the Department 
Ji As^i^^^^^^^^^ some through the Public Health 
^Ice. The amount of money spent on animal 
^<sea^e research is not targe when it is compared to 
Rvalue of the livestock industry and the heavy 
p^es from disease that the industry regularly suffers, 

ligiohcil PIcini for Velertnary Educalion 
I It has been pointed out that veterinary education, 
thla country is largely Slate supported. Since^ 
^te are schools in only one-third of the StateSi 
fforts have been made to permit those States without 
^hooU to send a limited number o{ students to those 
I neighboring States, and to pay a fee for the 
rrivilege* The first of these arrangements was de- 
.doped through the Southern Regional Educational 
Compact, which began operating in 1949. This 
jftngemcnt involves 13 States, of which only 4 have 
reierinary schools (Alabama, Georgia, Oklahoma, 
ud Texas), There are, in fact, two schools in 
litabama, one being the only veterinary schcx)! 
jjerated exclusively for Negroes (Tuskcgee Insti* 
:ate). The other 9 States (Maryland, Virginia, 
A*6rth Carolina, South Carolina, Florida, Tennessee, 
tentuckyi Mississippi, and Louisiana) in the com-* 
net have arrangements by which quotas may be 
iat to the veterinary schools in the region* A pay- 
lent of $1,000 per student per year is made to the- 
tititution receiving them. All Negro students go 
»Tuskegec Institute; whvt« students totheUnWer- 
ky of Georgia, the Alabama Polytechnic Institute^ 
U Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 

I the Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
cording to a definite plan. 

ithe second plan of this kind is operated by the 
i'eslern Interstate Commission for Higher Educa- 
bn* It became operative in 1953. The particlpa- 
'ag Slates are Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
'ew Mexico, Oregon^ Utaff, and Wyoming^. The 
dy veterinary school in this group of States is that 
the Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 



Ne, The States, other th^ft Colorado, pay 31,200 
pier year per student sent to thU ichooU 

y^rlerlnqry 

"T^e schools^ 0^ veterinary medicine are Hs'teo 
below. The first figure Indicates the undergraduate 
enrollment and the second indicates the graduate 
enrollment In the fall of 1953, as reported in the 
December 195$ Issue of tht Journal of iki AmitUdnr 
FiUrinary Midkal Jsscciation* 
AutAua . • 

Alabama Polytechnic laitStuu, School of VeUriosry Medidae^ 
252,2 

Tuikegee Inttltuu, School of Veterloary M<dlc!ne» $9f 0 
Caufcrnu 

Univerihy of Califoro!»» School of Vcterioary Me^Ictoti 2(tt» 4 

COUOKAM 

Cblorsdo AgHctiUural tni Mechanical Cotlege/ Dtviiloii 0t 
Veterinary Medicine, 241» 12 

Geoxou , 

Un1vef»!ty of Georgia, SchooS of Veierinaiy Medktne, 233,0 
Ilunou 

UnSveriU/ of Illinoit, Cotlege of Veterinary Medicine, 12<S, 9' 

Iowa . ' 

lowk State Cotiege, D!>^»Eoa of Veterinary Medicine, 2S1| 20 

Kaksas 

Kaniaa State College, School of Veterioaty Mcdfcine, 239, 8 
MiCHiOAH — *^ " * 

Michigan State College, School of VeteHnary Medicine, 247, 19 
Minnesota 

Univeraityof Mititietota^ SchoolofVetenQary Medicine, 194, 19 
Missouri 

Un!vexiiiy of Missouri^ School of Veterinary Medicine, 120, 0 
New VoR* 

State Unlvenity of New York, Veterinary College, 197, 16 

; Ohio ^ 

Ohio State Unlvenity, College of Veterloary Medkioe, 280, IS 

Oklahoua 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical Cotlege, School of 
Veterinary Medicine, 141, 2 

PfNN&YtVANIA 

Unlveraiiy of Penniylvanta, School of Veterinary Kfedkine|- 
193,3 ^ 

Texas • 
Agrtcuhuf a1 and Mechanical College of Texai, School of Vcieri* 
nary Medicine, 219, IS 

* Washinotom 

State College of Washington, College of Veterinary Medkin^ 
182,2 
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Toeili 

Grind t6uL....*...u... ),S17 
Selected R«fmncti 

AmerlcMn Veterinary Medical A$$ocUtlorti Vn* 
itinaty Midicifu as a Cmtu ChtcagOi The Asio* 
ciatlon|i95« 16 p. 

Hagan, WlUiam A* Veterinary Meaical Educa- 
tloiis Its Evolution and Present Statui. Journat 



of ihi AtnifUM ViUtiMry MiJical ^tsfoHuL 
IIS; 2S7-292, 19SI- 

Merrilati L. A.| and D. U. CmphtM 
Hary Mitiiary History of thi Uniud Stauj, {t ^ 
Chicago, Veterinary Magazine Corporatton^ Iw 
1172 p. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture, /ft/omit^ 
Conmning thi Study and Ptaciia ^ FtuHn^ 
Mtditim, Waihington^ Bureau of Animal Indu^ 
U. S* Department of Agrlcutturei 1953. PfOfc 



32. Education of Army Officers 

By IVAN J, BIRRER* 



tJOR MANY YEARS an ext<5n$lve Integrated plan 
X for the professional education of the Untted 
5tatei Army officer has been In opcf atioti. The ob- 
jective of the plan ha« been to prepare ol!\ceri to 
perform effectively those duties \vhich they may be 
iislgncd to in time of wan An outline of this plan 
H^lowt. 

Early In their career young officers are customarily 
fntormed that most of their career will be spent in 
ichooli either as a student or as a teacher/ AVhen 
tic term "school" is used in its general sense)' tKb 
itatement is Uteratly true, for, except when in combat 
^erationSj the Army's major task is traimng--and 
ill a training situation the personnel divides into 
teachers and students* 

The purpose of this chapteri however, is to describe 
the Army school system, in which the word "school" 
i$ used in the sense of an Installation where students 
ire congregated to pursue a course of instruction 
with a fult-time faculty^ 

IK« Army School Sytkm 

Now, how big is the school system? The most 
fccent edition of iht Army School Cmh( lists the 
rttrrent schools and courses. A total of S4 geograph* 
ically separate facilities (schools) are named in it. 
These Si schools offer 278 separate courses for officer* 
tnd an additional 294 courses for enlisted men. The 
sames of some of the facilities are familiar: Command 
ind General Staff Coltcgei The Infantry School, The 
Quartermaster School; other names are rciativety 
Urilcnown: Army Medical Service Graduate School, 
jPiychological Warfare School, Quartermaster Sub- 
niucnce School, The courses range from the broad 
jlO-month course of the Army War College to the 

Iv-week camouflage course of the Engineer School.^ 
For descriptive purpose* this vast school system 
i fan be subdivided in several ways. Perhaps the 
^ gost useful division is into cawr {curstsand Military 

I *E<!uc«t1oAal adrUer, Comm»n4 ii^d Gtntti\ Staff College, 
jroft lemnwoftli, KafSt. 



Occupaiimt Spt^ialty (MOS) « rouw/. Under the 
heading of career course* are those that are designed 
to teiich the typical function* of an officer of a par- 
ticular arm or aervice and of a particular rank* tn 
contrast, the MOS course* are designed to produce 
student* qualified in a given military •pecialty. Ai 
an example, the 2-week camouflage course quaH6e* 
lu graduate* for the MOS 9S11, and thi* MOS {* 
awarded to •tudenu Jucceisfutly completing the 
course* Other example* are cour*e* for sale* oflic^r*, 
public information officer*, and food *ervice super- 
visor*, The great bulk of the separate cour*e* listed 
in the my School Catalog »tt MOS couttu. 

When the Army school systerri i* mentioned it I* 
usually in connection with the 80<alled career 
courses. These career course* are the heart of the 
school ty$itmi by means of them the Army ImparU 
to iu officer corp* the school theory and gives the 
school practice which, when combined with subse- 
quent on^he-job txptrience, produce* cornmander* 
and *taff officer*. The discussion that follows. con- 
cerns Regular Army officer*/ Under heading "asso- 
ciate courses,'* the education plan* for Reserve 
component officer* will be described, 

Precommf«}o/ied Millfory SclroofJnj . 

Since an officer'* military schooling begins before 
he receive* his commission, a description of pro/ei- 
sional education for the profession of arms should in* 
elude a brief reference to precommissioncd schooling* 
Most of the prospective officers will take their pre- 
commissioned military schooling as participants In 
the reserve officers* training: program (ROTO or as 
student* at the United States Military Academy* 
A third possibility is the officers' candidate school 
program for enlisted men who have served in the 
ranks. ' * ' * 

Whether in the RQTC prpgram or at the Military 
Academy, the li^utenant-to-be pursue* a regular 

effictrti imttM it MOS U tttttit U U <iDt\\iii for itx aut!ti of ihi 
lit)|«4 till fiutnW/; y * 
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cotUgA count of irntructton leading to a baccaiaure- 
aw degree. Ai « part of hJi college progjam he 
receivei Jnstnictlon in miiUary $<lence and^acticiy^ 
Howcvefi ln$lructloD !n m?!iury science and tactlci 
U a very •mall part of the *iudent*s academic pro- 

gram. , 

If the lieutenant earni his commUslon by attend- 
ing ati officer candidate schooli he will undergo an 
inteniive cnlUtary training projsram— a program that 
at present Is 22 week* In length* During this period 
the course of study Js entirely .military. 

Qrqnch Schools 

The Army of the United States Is organized In 16 
branches: (1) for the combat arms—armor, artillery, 
infantry; (2) for the technical and administrative 
services— Adjutant GcneraVs Corps, Army Medical 
Services, Chaplain's Corps, Chemical Corps, Corps 
of Engineers, Finance Corps, Judge Advocate Gen- 
erars Corps, Military Police Corps, Ordnance Corps, 
Quartermaster Corps, Signal Corps; Transportation 
Corps, Women's Army Corps. Each branch main* 
tains its own schools. 

The officer*s full-time military schooling begins 
after he receives his commission. The extent of this 
schooling is illustrated by tracing the school career 
of an infantry lieutenant. Whether the lieutenant 
earned his commission from the Military Academy 
or through the ROTC program, his college training, 
as was noted above, has been primarily academic. 
In order to function effectively as an infantry lieu- 
tenant, he must receive basic instruction in the 
duties and responsibilities of an officer of infantry. 
Therefore, one of his first duty assignments will be 
to attend the infantry officer basic course at The 
Infantry School, Fort Benning> Ga. In the words 
of the jlrmy School Catatog^ this course has the follow- 
ing purpose: '*To provide basic branch training for 
the newly commissioned officers so that they will 
have a working knowledge of the duties and rcsponsi- 
biUtics appropriate to their nnk and expected 
service/* 

For 11 weeks an olficer pursues a course of instruc- 
tion in such things as small arms, technique of rifle 
fire, signal communication, map and aerial photo- 
graph reading. Upon successful completion of the 
course, the graduate is presumed to have had the 
necessary training to enable him to perform effec- 
tively as an infanlry lieutenant. He will need prac- 
tical experience in what he has learned ond further 
study of many of the subjects, but this condition 
holds throughout the sch9ol system. As will be 
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noted, each school tour Is customarily followed 
an assignment In which the school learnings v^Hj 
used. From both the purpose (in Army termlnoloj,! 
the mlsalon) of the course and the indicated scope t| 
the curriculum In the course, It ean be seen that 
infantry officer basic course is concerned with 
of newty commissioned Infantry lieutenants in gtne^' 
rather than the specific skills or techniques o|| 
military speciality. 

Infanlry Company 0$m Bask <7o«w,— Aft^ 
the lieutenant has complctpd 2 years of service t^J 
before he fintshe* bis fiftft year he will return^^ 
Fort Bennlngi Ga.| to attend the Infantry coropai| 
ofAcer course. For approximately 4 months he i^l 
receive training In the duties and responsibilities <|| 
company grade (lieutenants and captains) officers^ 
assigned to companies and battalion staffi. Tht^ 
course^ which Is much broader in scope than the basic 
officer course, Includes such subjects as platoon anj 
company tactics^ air transportability, duties «{ 
battalion stafT, medical field subjects. 

Infantry Officer A difancid CoufSi.'--^pon ix^^^^ 
tion from the infantry company officer course aaj 
upon completion of S years of service, the infantry 
officer becomes eligible to attend the infantry officer 
advanced course. Between his 5th and 12th y eat 
of service, usually between the ages of 27 and 5^ 
he will return a third time to The Infantry School- 
At this point of his senrice he may be expected to 
hold the grade of captain or perhaps that of major. 
The 36-wcek advanced course is ^'designed to provide 
advanced branch training to officers so that they are 
thoroughly grounded in the duties and responsibifr 
ties appropriate to field grade Infantry oflicers,*j 
Since field grade infantry officers hold such positiooi 
as commanders and staff officers of battalions ani 
regiments, the course is concerned with the skillv 
procedures, techniques, and problems incidental ta^ 
such positions and the employment of rcgimeotsj^ 
combat teams. When the student completes thii 
half-year of intensive schooling, it is presumed thai 
he has the school foundation for the infantry assigi^ 
mcnts he may one day receive. Here again thercil 
no attempt to teach a specific job but rather tH 
broad ^ gamut of duties and responsibilities ili< 
officer will encounter in his career. All infantrf" 
officers attend the basic, company, and advancci^ 
branch courses/ Together these courses arc IcnowOj 
as branch courses. } 

Command and Geneml Staff College 
In addition to being assigned as a field grade 



.Mnity ofRcer In in acludvely Infahtiy unlti 
jjHrtg hU career the officer wHl bo tislgned ii a 
.|tf officer and Jif a commander of organltatlohi 
larger than the Infantry regtmeni— that it, dSvlsJoni, 
field armle»» and comparable communlcatlorii 
1 uniia- The first InstUutlon In tho Army achodi 
l^archy to offer thti type of achooUng wu the 
I ^Id-famoua Command and General Suff College 
/CGSC) at Fort Le^ivenworth^ Kani»| now in iu 
fj^ ycaf« 

JipptQtlmkttly half of the graduates of the Infantry 
^^cer advanced eourae> and also of the advanced 
^rse of aervlce schoola of oiher branchei, will 
aelected to attend the Command and Genera) 
5tiff College. OIRcera «re letected who»6 recordi 
^icate the greatest potentiality for responaible 
j^derahip. Each year about $10 United Statea 
jlitny officeri are detailed to attend the 41-week 
iegular course of the Staff College. At the tirii* <^f 
jjectipn the students have had from 8 to IS years of 
,^ce> are in the grade of major or lieutenant 
xlonel, and must not have reached their 41st 
Mrthday. 

The officers* branch training has been conducted 
i Institutions known as schools. The Fort Leaven- 
rorth Institution is the first one to which the name 
^college*' rather than "school** has been assigned. 
He appropriateness of this nomenclature fssuggested 
bf the purpose of the Command and Oeneral Staff 
College regular course aa stated in the ^rmy Schocl 
CtfWfo^; *^Tra5ning to prepare officers for duty as 
.x>mmanders^nd general staff officers for division^ 
»rps, and army, and comparable levels in the com- 
' aumcation zone/' At Leavenworth the student is 
tiught the employment of combined arms team. 
He Command and General Staff College is the 
'ifmy*s graduate school concerned with "how the 
jirmy fights." In general, at Fort Leavenworth the 
-Acer receives his terminal education in Army com* 
ril operations* When he supplements this educa^ 
I'ion with experience, he Is presumed to be qualified 
bcfessionally to command or act in the capacity of 
a general staff officer of any ground Army units. 

Aimy War College - ' 
] Graduation from the Command and General Staff 
^Stlle^c signifies the final career course for a majority 
i Its graduates/ For the minority there remains 
lUendance at an additional educational institution* 
j^lthift the Army proper there is the Army War 
!5&llej[e. Under joint Jurisdiction of Army, Air 
We, and Navy there are three addhional {nstitu- 
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tloni: The Industrial College of the Armed Porcesi 
the National War College, at Fort Lesley Ji McNaIr, 
Washington, D. Cj and the Armed Forces Staff 
College. 

The highest level Army educational Institution Is 
the Army, War College, which datea from 1904, with 
a lapse from 1940 to 19S0^ Until World War II It 
was situated at Fort Lesley J, McNaIr, Washington, 
D, C. It is now permanently established at Carlisle 
Barracks, P«» 

The mission of the college U to prepare ^'selected 
Army officers for duty as commanders and as general 
staff officers at the highest United Sute* Army levels 
through coursei of instruction not included In Army 
schools of a tower category*" The 200 senior offi- 
cers, with from IS to 2S year^ of sendee, who attend 
the 10-month course pursue a curriculum comprising 
three general fields: (1) national and International 
aflfalrsj (2) the role of the Army, Its mission and re* 
sponsibilitics} ($) strategy and planning. 

The Army War College is conducted much like a 
civilian graduate schooL There is a great deal of 
individual and group research by the studenu. 
Lectures, frequently by world-famous authoritiea 
(military and civilian), supplement research. The 
atmosphere of the institution Is In keeping with ita 
serious task of providing postgraduate schooling to 
itt highly select student body'. 

The three joint colleges are described In a later 
section of this chapter. 

Summary of the Trolnlnj Pottem 

The preceding description of the postcommlssioned 
school experiences of a typical infantry officer showa 
that at the minimum he will have the basic, company, 
and advanced officer courses- Together these coursea 
comprise about 1 school yea^ Then about SO per* 
cent of the group attend the Command and General 
Staff College for an addltiortal school year. Finally, 
a snialler percentage attend the Army Wair College 
or one of the Joint col!«3«s, for the third year, 
coupled, perhaps, with an additional half year at the 
Armed Forces Staff College,* So from th.e poiiu of 
view of school experience, the career officer may 
receive as much as^3)( ye^rs of postcomnni$sioned 
(graduate) schooling in career courses. Such a 
figure compares very favorably with the amount of 
graduate training for other professions- 

*Att Array *>fB«tf will ilUft^^tiljr ! otiU J itt^t tc>tltiti'-^Aimy Wttt^ 
U on>?(!«rt4 tU niftt *i |#i4Tj«lofl from rtc NaSoiiil Wji Collet** 
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A Itudy computed In 1951 that analyzed the 
careen of 495 Army general officeri revealed thit 
these officeri had ipent an avenge of 4 yean In 
•crvice ichooti/ixcluilve of precommiisioning edu^ 
tatlon.^ One li^nlficant diiTerence between the 
graduate traiftbg for the pr ofesiion of armi and that 
for civilian profeiilohi ihould be noted: for the 
profeiiional miUtary man, graduate ichooHng U In* 
tenperied with other toun of duty arr#nged lo that 
for each education^ level he hai an opportunity to 
apply hti recently acquired ichool tearntngi; 

The pattern deicrl^^ Infantry officer 1$ 

directly applicable to officeri of the other combat 
armi—armor and artillery. A similar program 
exiiti for the officeri of other branches of the Army„ 
known collectively as the technical and administra- 
tive servJcei. Description of the training of a typical 
Transportation 0>rp8 officer will illustrate the pro* 
gram. Very early in hii career the officer wnt;a^tend 
the basic course of his branch school, in this case 
The Transportation School, Fort EustJi, Va* There 
he acquires a "working knowledge of the dutiei and 
rcsponsibllUies appropriate to a newty commi$s!oned 
officer of his rank and expected service.'* 

Then, between his second and fifth years of service, 
he will attend the Transportation Company officer 
course for training in the company and battalion 
level duties and responsibilities of hli branch. He 
will return to The Transportation School for a third 
tour to attend the Transportation Officer advanced 
course. Subsequently a selected number of the 
group who have completed the advanced course wij] 
attend the Command and General Staff College^ and 
at a later time a still smaller percentage will go to one 
(or perhaps two) of the more advanced colleges. 
For the small group attending the higher level joint 
colleges, the Transportation Corps quotas differ 
from the arms quotas in that the bulk of their quota 
is for the Industrial College of the Armed Forces 
rather than the National War College, This quota 
breakdown holds for all arms and services and is a 
reflection of the difTcrcnt missions of the joint 
colleges. 

Each* of the 16 brahchcs of the Army has its own 
service school: The Ordnance School^ The Quarter- 
master School, Tlie Armored School, etc. In these 
branch schools and the two Arnriy colleges, career 
courses are taught. 

The curriculums of the branch schools have signifi- 

■ Ricbaid C. BiOwfl, SotUt AttftuJti c/ AiMtU4% CetfteU, l89S't94P. Uft- 
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cant iiniilarlttei. Ii each school the couriei 
deilghed to teach the duttei of offii^rs of that brlQtt 
Since the duttei of artillery officeri differ matertitj- 
from the dutiei of finance officeri, the c\irriculujij| 
of the two ichooli are correspondingly differeht ^ 
the other hand, regardless of branch, all officers o(| 
given grade have many dutiei In common/ 
fact has prompted the preparation of i Hit pr"co|^ 
inon subjecti" which, as the name suggeiti, are^ 
subjects required in all branch schooti. Thti ^^ 
mon ^^:ore curriculum? approxlmai;i^i 200 claiiro^ 
houri for the baite c6urse» lPV>r both com|^ 
advanced courses, the corresponding nun^^ 

The requirement bf the *Voihmon subJecU*Vlnitii^ 
that each branch ichool shall Include in iti curricubi^ 
the materiati that officers of all branches must k^oiv; 
The *'comm6n subjects" icheme lerves another pti^ 
pose of importance to the Command and Qencn) 
Staff" College, ThecurriculUn^ of that colle^^^ 
upon the "coinmon subjects" prescrib^id for tie 
branch advanced courses. By means of Vcommcri 
subjects" there ii assurance that at matriculatjoi 
all CGSC itudents will have a certain minlmuin <4 
school experlencev 

Jolrifaoff College!* 

In an era of total war and mass-destruction weajh 
ons, the miHtary security of the Nation i$ more «&| 
more a joint * effort. Within the school system 6t 
each service th^ necessity for jolnt pl^^ 
operations is recognised* But deipite thts recog. 
nition, the £cho<J system of any service n^cesilHt; 
devotes the bulk of its effort to the problems of tist 
service. 

In order to provide sufficiently for joint educltlM 
and to do so in a setting in which the student bpdj 
was itself from all services, the Department of Pe^ 
fense established the three joint colleges followifit 
World War II. 

Armed Forces S/djf CoW^g/.— In the educatioail 
hierarchy the lowest ranking joint college is tlie 
^ Armed Fbrces Staff Cbllcge (AFSC) at Norfolk, Vs. 
As is true for all three of the joint colleges, its facvlqr 
and student body are made up frorn three services-^ 
the Army, the Navy, and the Air Fprcev Tt< 
S-month course is presented twice each year* 
Army student body each year approximates 12$. 

^Th*i *ect?oa wti prcpat«^ from materfiff en'gintUf cOiTifi1<J 

* Tl e wof 3 " ipjfti" i I) V eU' e 1 1 T) t it»r « e 1 1 r vl( 1 1 ~ i5»e Ai mr, »l« Ni v'K ■ J 
kit Force. Joint «p<rjti6&i at ttteit la %Mcli 3 cr^oic uMttt tti p^i^ 
paiicf. Sirrriitlx, combined cp«railoet irc iWie U tVe Armed r««* 
ef twoor n)6fc C6ttf)ti1ei ptriicipiie. 
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the AFSC U maintained to educate selected 6ffi« 
of the Armed Forces In Jofnt operations, Includ* 
1^1 the planning thereof) and to provide background 
an upprcclatton of combined opera ttorvs. The 
^tirse Includes the following luteal of itudyi (i) 
f^irActeristtcs, organizatloni and employment of 
jlrtn/i Navy, and Atr Forces, and the relattonshtp of 
Jjeie forces to each other; (2) joint staff techn!que| 
^d procedures J (3) trends of new weapons and sclen- 
jjjc development! and their effect upon Joint opera". 
^1} (4) the organtzatlon, composition, and fynC"- 
^s of theater of operations and major task fortes, 
the responsibilities (strategical, tactical, and 
^litical) of the commanders thereof; (5) the prepa* 
jjdon of plans for amphibious and airborne opera* 
jons Involving the employment of joint forces. 

national JFar CclUgij—Ax the apex of the joint 
^ucational system are the two joint colleges at Fort 
ilcNaIr, Washington, D, C*~the National War 
College (NWC) and the Industrial College of the 
' Vmcd Forces (I CAP). Selection to attend one of 
3ese institutions is the most highly prized educa- 
ional assignment an officer may receive. The course 
i both is lO months long. 

The National War College prepares selected IndU 
.{duals of the Armed Forces and other governn^ent^I 
itpariments for the exercise of joint high-level ^ 
x)ttcy and command and staff functions and for the 
:<fforiTiance of strategic planning duties in their re- 
pective departments. It promotes the development 
^understanding of those governmental agencies and 
)^%t factors of power potential which are an essen-- 
iai part of a national war effort. 
I The instruction of the National War College in* 
jjodes: (a) Analysis of the nature and interdepend- 
l-ace of the several factors of national power of the 
JVited States and other nations; (i) study of the 
jjlcgration of military and foreign policy; (c) study 
jjf the role of the United Nations and other means 
^:«igned to avoid armed conflict between nations; 
Pi) determination of the {nfluence of the possession 
|r deficiency of economic, scientific, political, and 
Uncial resources upon the capability of waging war; 
rastudy of the interests and objectives of significant 
?uions in their international relations, areas of 
/ f ^^grccment, and measures short of war; and (/) 
Ipdy of the rnititary force necessary to implement 
Juional policy in peace and war; strategy and war 
vanning, Impact of science and technology upon the 
J'mcd Forces, departmental and Interdepartmental 
^oblems which concern the national, security, and 
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employment of joint forces on the joint expeditionary 
force and higher levela, 

The character of the enrollment of the National 
War College Is lUuitrated by the 1953-54 clasi^* 
which consisted of 121 students, as follows: Army, 
33; Air Force, 32; Navy, 24; Marine Corps, 6; Coait 
Guard, 1; Department of State, 18; Central IntellU 
gence Agency, 3; Department of Defense, 1; Foreign 
Operations Administration, 1; Department of Com* 
merce, l; and United Statei Information Agency, U 
V The last 25 of these were civilians. 

Indusiriai CotUgi cf thi Amtd f orw.—- The 
Industrial College of the Armed Forces hat a mission 
and a curriculum closely related to those of ihe 
National War College. It too enrolls delected 
officert from the three ser>dces, and civilians fxom 
certain Federal agencies also attend* The college 
prepares officers of the Armed Forces for important 
command, staff, and planning assignments in the 
Military Establishment In connection with industrial 
and manpower mobilization^ and it also prepares 
civiliant for important industrial mobilization plan* 
ning assignments in any Government agency* 

The course of study of the college Includes (1) 
all phases of the national economy and th^interrela« 
tion of economic factors with political, military, and 
psychological factors; (2) joint logistic planning and 
its relation to the national j>o]icy planning; and (3) 
peacetime and potential wartime governmental 
organizations and wartime controls. 

The usual enrollment in the college is 135, with 
quotas assigned as follows: Army, 40; Air Force, 40; 
Navy, 34; Marine Corps, 6; Cbast Guard, 1 ; Depart* 
ment of Defense, 5; Departments of State, Interior, 
Commerce, and Labor, 1 each; Atomic Energy 
Commission, Office of Defense Mobilization, Central 
Intelligence Agency, National Security Agency, 
and General Services Administration, 1 each. 

Aisoclak Course PfOgrcimi 
Reserve Officer Training 

It is an accepted concept of the defense structure 
that when an emergency occurs there must be 
available a large nucleus of trained officers. This 
required nucleus cannot be improvised but must be 
on hand* This means that it must be produced in 
time of peace* When this concept is coupled with 
the traditional policy of a small standing army, it 
follo>ys that the Reserve components must furnish 
a significant portion of the trained nucleus* ^There^ 
fore a major requirement of the Army school system, 
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ahd of no JniporUncc than cduwdng the ke^juUf 
officert, U to provide profciiloftal cduw^^^^^^ 
ofltcefi of ihc Res'srve eomponenti, eithef NatloniJ 
Cuifd Of United Statci Army Rewrve/fcnd whether 
M in active- Of InactlvMuty itatus* For the moit 
ptrt thti requlremettt It accomplUhed by meaiii of 
Wiat are known ai wioclate courtei, cou(fef tha 
correipond to the career cour»ea for Regular offleeri. 
Each of the branch echoola and the Command ai>d 
General Staff College conduct a$«oclate coursei- 
The a$»(>c!a;te coureei are similar to their corre- 
•ponding regular course*- They difier In that tlvey 
are cuitomarily shorter; consequently the scope of 
the curriculum of an associate course Is somewhat 
narrower* Another difference Is that in the associate 
course a subject In the curutulum is given more 
cursory coverage. For example, at the Artillery 
School the regular advanced course Js SO weeks long, 
and the associate advanced course is 36 w.eeltf long* 
At the Command and General Staff College the same 
regular-associate course relationship exists. Par- 
alleling the lO-month regular course is a 4*Tnonth 
associate course primarily for Reserve component 
officers* 

An additional opportunity for school training for 
the Reserve officer on^an inactive duty status is the 
nationwide network of night schools called United 
States Army Reserve (USAR) schools* The USAR 
schooUi operated and taught by Reserve officers, 
parallel the resident instruction in the service schools* 
The yearly program consists of twenty-four 2-hour 
night sessions combined with iS-day tours of active 
duty. Over 200 of the schooft are in operation. 

The associate and USAR school programs are de- 
signed to provide professional education for the non- 
Regular officer. They are based on a recognition of 
the fact that in time of war Reserve component offi- 
cers make up the great bulk of the officer corps. 
Continual professional growth and development of 
the nort-ReguUr officers are necessary to national 
security. 

The associate course program provides an addi- 
tional dividend. There Is an evcr^ncrcasing require- 
ment for officers to have training In other branches 
of the Army. As associate courses are shorter, they 
offer a ready means of satisfying this requirement* 

Mililary Occupational Specialty (MOS) Courses 

When they are viewed as to size of operation, 
Cither the number of courses or number of students, 
the military occupational speciaUy (MOS) courses 
dwarf the career courses. 'iTierc arc school training 



programi (courses) for almost all officer functioiji 
that are In any way speclaUted* These touritt, 
noted artier, are designed to produce military oec|^ 
pational speclalisti. Generally they have the fUt(^ 
of a technical or trade school. 
* MOS c^ursei are established when it betoai^ 
hecesia ry to have available Army pcrsonn^ 
1 p^cUli^ training of some sort, and wheti tl^ 
traii^lng ^an be most efficietitty accomplished fc^ 
ft>vmal school surrounding. The Army b^ew? 
that with e^ch specialty an officer^ a^ulrea, he 
tomtt more valuable} further, that when the sp 
is needed it is highly desirable to have a substani^ 
pool of already trained specialist!. With the coo^ 
stantly growing complexity of the modern Army ht^ 
not surprUlog that the number of MOS caittt^ 
increases. For the foreseeable future tbla trend ts^ 
likely to continue. ^ 

E>:tenston Courses 

In addition to thcf numerous opportunities fof 
professional education by classroom attendanci 
within the Army school system, ^here is available te 
the officer a program of extension tourses. (1| 
civilian terminology this program wo\ild be labelej 
correspondence rather than extension.) This pro* 
gram is available to both Regular and civilian coa^ 
ponent personnel regardless of duty status. It be* 
gins with the so<aIled ten series, which is conceroeil 
with precommlssioned training. This Is followed by 
five other series of courses, presenting in extensice* 
course form the subjects which are applicable to tit 
mobiUzatSon duties of officers in the grades second 
lieutenant through lieutenant colonel. 

Each o{ the six series is composed of a group c( 
subcourscs (subjects). In each subcourse there art 
a number of individual lessons which the student 
completes and submits for review. When the several 
lessons are completed, the uudent take* a wHitta 
examination covering the entire subcourse material 

The extension-course program is a responslbilitj 
of the Army school system, and all the subcouritt 
are prepared at the service schools, Approximattlt 
1,300 credit hours* are available to commissioneA 
personnel. The total enrollment at any one time it 
iibout 90,000. Military personnel of all grades lit 
encouraged to utilize the extension course prograp 
as a means of Increasing their professional knowlc^S*- 

To complete a rundown of the opportunities avii)* 

tjeijittiOUf t typtcti itu<S<nt itqu^rei locctnptetc tUii^ 
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to any cffccr for tdvanced ichooting, two other 
^rogrami ihovld bd mentbned. One of thc$e !i the 
^^portunlty for training in civilian educational It^itU 
jutloni and civilian industry. Thli program was 
^escribed in the February 1954 iitue olHithr Biuca* 
l^^ri/ Secondlyi there eiJita the opportunity for 
^ficen to attend schooU of the Navyi Air Force, 
^ Marines; With the greater emphatli constantly 
^ng placed on joint operatlonii the extent of crosf* 
lervice schooling is likely to Increase 

Utieorch and Dodrtnt AdlvUIti * 

Tlio Army school system may be said to have two 
0s!n functlons^the instructional function and the 
i^alled doctrinal function. Doctrine, in military 
lerminologyi means that which has been approved— 
(be procedures and techniqueti for example. Al« 
tliough this doctrine is published in several mediums, 
it eventually takes the form of field manuals. The 
preparation of field manuals is delegated to* !ti)e 
^veral service schools. While preparing the train* 
Ijflg literature, the Army term for field manuals and 
textbooks of all kinds, the service schooU are inV 
effect producing Army doctrine. ^ This doctrine iaT, 
of course, reviewed by appropriate agencies^ but the 
ioitiativc for its production rests with the school 
tystem. 

I The schooU are also one of the primary research 
I tgencies of the Department of the Army. The 
school facultiesi of course/ are engaged in more or 
I less informal research in connection with their day- 
■ lo-day activities. The preparation of training liter- 
I tture and instructional material regularly begins 
! rith a thorough research of the problem. 

Recently, a specific provision has been made for 
I full-time resea/ch group within the schools of com- 
bat arms and the Command and General Staff Col- 
lege. These groups, tagged the **Combat Develop- 
ments Section (CDS)," have been liberally staffed 
and assigned the fulMlme duty of keeping the Army 
} abreast of trends and developments. They are 
particularly concerned with projecting plans and 
l^procedurcs into the future when new matcrial and 
iloew weapons systems promise to be available* 
jSpecifically, the CDS groups evolve or modify current 
lioctrine in the light of new or improved equipment 
lor means. At the same time they establish require- 
ments for new or improved equipment or means to 
permit the implementation of new^ Of modified 

♦A* B, BttUt, n« Cl»a $ckoo?iB| Tttitim tot Af ii»y 01fi«ti, Bh^*t £iut$> 
j t6t X K<». 6, tt\mtf 1951. p. ^S'SSI. ^ 
\ 804101—65 Xt 
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doctrine* Further, they have the task of Insuring 
that current doctrine li optimum with respect to 
current means and conditions, 

With the worldwide operational commitment of 
the Army, it can be expected that Army doctrinal 
research and development will be conducted more 
and more by the school systemi 

Pacuify Reploeement 

In common with civilian tnstltutloni, the Army 
schools and colleges have a continuing problem of 
faculty reptacementt^ but inl:the Army institutions 
the problem Is gready magnifle4» With the excep- 
tion of a few civilian Instructors in the branch 
schools— these mostly in specialist courses— and a 
single professional educator on the school staff, the 
faculties are entirely officer personnel. These Army 
instructors are normally assigned to the institution 
for a 3-year tour. This means that thf re is at least 
a one-third faculty turnover annually. The In- 

V structors (in the Array one is an instructor rather than 
a teacher, professor, etc) are officers who are grad- 
uates of the course* in which they teach. Despite 
the tremendous annual turnover, the schools main- 
tain a high level of instruction, To a large extent 
this is accomplished by careful attention to prepara- 
tion of the teaching materials, by extensive study, 

' practice, and rehearsal prior to presentation, and by 
a supervisory control system that insures an accept- 
able level of teaching, 

PublicQltons 

la the periodical publication field, the arms pro- 
fession does not differ from other professions. There 
are a great number of such publications of varied 
quality and scope/ From the school system proper 
come three of these periodicals* The best known, 
perhaps, is the Mititary Rivitw published by the 
Command and General Staff College, The Mititary 
Ripxiw disseminates modern military thought and 
current Army doctrine concerning command and 
staff procedures of the division and higher echelon^, 
and publishes articles which stimulate military 
thinking. The journal Is published in three lan- 
guages—English, Spanish, and Portuguese. It has 
subscribers in 58 countries. 

Also of Army-wide interest Is the publication, yVrmy 
Informalxon Z)i|^//, published monthly under the 
supervision of The Armed Forces Information School; 
Fort Slocum, N. J. 'Ilie digest provides timely and 
authoritative information on the policies, plans, and 
operation of the Department of Defense, Department 
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of the Army, iht other tcrvlcei, and the Retcrvt com* 

pbaenti, , . ; , , 

0>ftfinlng (t«lf to n more reitrlcted coverage It the 
journil from The Infantry School called Th Infantry 
Schcci Quamrty. Itt lubtltle, 'Tht Magazine for 
Infafttry Men," Indicate! !ti field of interest. 

OiSdnltotton of llit Army School Syifapi 

Although the term •*Army ichool Syttem" ha| 
bceh u»ed leyeral timet in thli arttclei luggeitliig 
that there U a more or lesi formal organization, luch 
In fact Is nt>t the caie« ^'School ayitem*' has t>eea 
uied to deicrtbe collectively the 54 leparate facUitlei 
offering «6me kind of formal claMfoom laitructton 
that arc Ilit^d in che jfrmy School Caulof, 

For purp09e$ of control the schools divide into two 
major caiegortcit (1) the instUutlona of the Army 
Field Forcea, and (2) the in9t{tut]on» of the technical 
and admlnUt rati ve servlcei. Diiregarding the nu*^ 
meroui minor facittttei, the Army,FieId Forcei group 
is composec^of the Army Wat College^ the Command 
and General Staff College, The Army General 
School, The Inlantry. SchooV The Armored School, 
and The Artillery School, and iti Antiaircraft Artil- 
lery and Guided M($$ile Branch, tn these seven 
instltutioni the school commandant reports to the 
Chief, Army Field Forces, on all matters concerning 
curriculum content. In the case of the schools of 

^ the. technical and admi hist rati veserylcei/jhe jchfet- 
of the service, for example, The Adjutant General for 
The Adjutant General's School, is the one with the 
primary control over course curriculum, The Army 
Field Forces group enters the picture here only with 
respect to its **common subjects*^ program. All the 
schools are located within geographical lltniis of one 
of th€ continental armies, from which tk/ obtain 
their administrative and logistic support. 

Several measures are taken to insure coordination 
among the several Service schools and colleges* The 
training literature being produced Is reviewed by 
other Interested schools, by Army Field Forces, and 
by the Department of the Army, Among the schools 
there Is an Interchange of instructional material and 
frequent intcrschool visits* In most of the branch 

. schools there are some faculty members from ^ a 



different branch- And once each year thert ||| 
conference of the several school commahdtut; 
The net reiult Is that despite the sbience of t t^Q^ 
**school command'* there is a rather closely l?f 
ordlnated ^'system of ichools/' .^i 

Apptotsot 

The program for postcommi«»!oned prof< 
education of the Army officer li extensive, 
range from those dealing with simple skills to 
graduate tnttruction* The program represetM^^ 
tfemendoili investment in both money and' ^ 
power* While the cost could be comp^t^1;J 
worth of the prc?ram is not susceptible of meai'' 
ment nor reducible to »lolUr costs. Throughout 
Army there Is a firra conviction that the 
lyatem Is a good investment Almost every i 
commander has seen fit to credit the school 
for mtJch of the sycceii of our Armed F< 
Perhaps the best testimonial was thfct of Sir Wl 
Churchilli who commented: '"One of the gre4t«i> 
miracles of this conflict (World War II) v^U^ 
staff work of the worldwide ^forces of the ^ 
States. That so vast jn undertaking could 
been successfully prosecuted by so small a b^y; 
trained men Is resounding tribute to the tr/ ' 
of the United States military schools." 
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tJ/VAL OFFICETRS arc educated ia % variety 
of wayi. Amon^ the factor! that Influence 

education provided by the Navy are the availa-^ 
^ty of Individuals with specUHted or profeiilonal 
;jinlng| the technological developnoents within the 
\*ivy> positions of leadership at the national 

^a^pollcymaklng level In which cffieen must lerve. 

purpose of this chapter Is to describe briefly the 
jucatlon and career planning of officeri of the 
jegular Navy and Marine Corps* 

4avol Officer Personnel 

A total of somewhat more than 92>000 offtcert 
rcre on active duty in February 1951 y\ the Navy 
iid the Marine Corps. (See table 70.) Of thii 
.smbcr, 3,577 were women— 3,410 In the Navy and 
|:67in the Marine Corps. 

The majority of the naval officers are line officer!^ 
i fficera who may fxcrcise military command. The 
jl^ior line officer pr^.scnt anywhere at any time is 
accountable for exercise of hU command authority 
fidd cannot divest himself of his responsibility. Only 
Idrestrlcted line officers are assigned to command at 
\jtx. Among restricted officers of the line are certain 
Ificer specialists such as those designated to perform 
'sjgineering duty only. They may not command 
||at sea but may have command of shore statloni. In 
r.tneral, only line officers cxercUc command at shore 
r xccpt that members of certain corps,* such as Med- 
ial, Supply, and Civil Engineer Corps, command 
'Sore activities under the control of their respcc- 
liVe bureaus, 



S ♦Member* c\ the lUff of the TnJnlng Divhloo, Bureau of 
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Eiiglneerifig duty tod other limited line officm. 
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Naval itaffi 

Supply Corpi. 
Medical Corps*........ 

Kune Corps 

Dental Corpl....*..... 
Gvil Engineering Corps. 
Medical Service Corpi.. 
Chaplain Corpi.....#.^ 



Total naval itaff. 
Marine Corpi...^*.^... 
Grand total....... 



NumW 



Sl»858 



S,«7 
3, 94 J 

i,m 

I, $22 
1,791 
989 
867 



17, 4« 




Precommlisloned Fdi;<^x^tion 

Some naval of/icera 'i^cgln their naval educsitlon as 
midshipmen ai the Unhed States Naval Academy, 
some through one of the Naval Reserve Officer Traln-^ 
ing Corps (NROTC) t<nits at a college or university, 
and some through years of service as enlisted men 
and promotion to officer status. Some Reserve 
officers receive their training in the marine and mari- 
time academies. 

(/. S. Naval y/c<3</my.— Although chaplains and 
schoolmasters were carried aboard Navy ships In the 
early days; young officers received only rudimentary 
and haphazard Instruction* This deficiency, and 
the development of steam-driven ships requiring 
officers with engineering training, led to the establish- 
ment of the United States^aval Academy in 1845, 
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Today xht 4*ycaf program at the Academy empha- 
lizet education in humanttiei and iclencei along 
with the basic knowledge required of the naval pro* 
feislon. The emphasti ii on a broad base of funda- 
mentals rather than on speclaHzatloni llie time 
allocation In the curriculum can be summarized in 
iemeiter hours at follows Scientific-^ngineeringi 
79<3{ soctal-humanistlci 38.2; military-professionali . 
36.3 {'physical training^ 5.3} a total of IS9X 

Graduates of the Naval Academy are granted the 
bachelor of science degree and| if phystcally quali* 
fied| are commissioned In the Navy, the Marine 
CorpSi and the United States Air Forcev Those 
commissioned from a recent graduating class were 
assigned as follows s 40 percent line (nonaviatton)| 
20 percent line (aviation), 9 percent Marine Corps, 
6 percent Naval Supply Cirps, and 25 percent 
United States Air Force. 

There are three methods of qualifying for admis* 
aion to the Academy. The most popular of these is 
the ^'college certificate method/* which produces 
about 35 percent of each year's admissions/ By this 
method a year's work in a collei;e 
certain re^uirertienti as to subjects is considered the 
equivalent of an examination; Neit U the *'certifi* 
cate substantiating examination'* through which 
about 33 percent enter the Academy/ Under it a 
hi^-schod certificate l» requUed, 8Uppor^^^ by an 
examination in English and mathe^ Last is 

the method of ''regular examinations/' which brings 
in about 32 percent of each class. Those entering 
by this method are required to pass a comprehensive 
exammation, including English, history, and mathe- 
matics. Each applicant must qualify under one of 
the preceding methods and in addition must take the 
"U. S. Naval Academy Aptitude Test.^' Only those 
candidates who receive outright congressional nomi- 
nations are permitted to utilize the college certificate 
method of qualifying without examination. 

Appointments to the United States Naval Acad- 
emy are made by Members of the Congress, the 
Secretary of the Navy, and the President. The 
latter makes appointments at Urge, including the 
District of Coiqmbia, while the Secretary of the 
Navy makes iappolntments from the Navy or Naval 
Reserve. After appointments are made, all those 
required to take entrance examinations are notified 
to do so at the civil service point designated. These 
examinations aro held annually in March. 

ifcvdl Rtstrvt OJftctr Tmntni Corps -The 
NROTG had its beginning In 1925, when the On- 



greii conferred upor^ the Secretary of the Navy ^ 
lame poweri with regard to the Naval ROTC || 
It had previously conferred upon the Seeretary ^ 
War with regard to the Army ROTC. The pufp(£' 
of the NROTC was to provide basically ^^jj^ 
educated Junior officers for the Naval and Marjj^' 
Corpa Reserve- This purpose remained constant "fi" 
the NROTC grew from the first 6 units establish 
in 1926 to a total of 27 units during World War 

In 19i6 the Congress authorized t new progt^^ 
within the NROTC, for the training of officer 
dirtea for the Regular Navy and Marine Corpt. - j^ 
now established, the NROTC has the Mhii^ 
miislon: To provide, by a permanent lyitem^ 
training and InstrucUon In essential naval tub]ett| 
at civilian educational institutlonSi a source frb^ 
which qualified officers may be obtained for tl^ 
Navy and Marine Corps, and the Naval Resern 
and Marine Corps Reserve. 

There are 52 NROTC units in colleges and univer! 
sities. They are administered by professors 4 
naval science who are eaptalns, USN, or colond^ 
USMC, and naffed by officers and enlisted per. 
sonnel of the Navy and Marine Corps. The uiAi 
within any naval district are under the militiij 
control of the commandant of each naval diitrkt| 
but matters of policy, curriculum, enrollment aad 
disenroUmenti and assignment of personnel an 
handled directly by the Bureau of Naval Personnd. 

There are two types of NROTC students— rcgialv 
and contract. Regular studen.tt are selected bj 
means of an annual competitive examination ni 
selection procedure, and are appointed midshipm^ 
USNR. The annual quota, as determined by tie 
needs of the service, is divided equitably among 1! 
the States and Territories. Regular students receiifi 
all their academic educational expenses, as well 11 
retainer pay, for a period of 4 years, and are coo- 
missioned in the Regular service* 

Contract students, unlike the regular studeDts, 
do not enter the program through a nationwide cojfr 
petition, but are enrolled on college campuses. Thts 
have the status of civilians who have entered into J 
mutual contract with the Navy; They are utf 
entitled to the compensation or educational benefis 
paid regular students and are in training for Rescitt 
commissions, although they niay apply for Rcgulr 
commissions* 

All NROTC students must take a course of stoJIj 
leading to the baccalaureate degree and must inclui 
therein 24 semester hours of nava! science, the cof 
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xulum for which is provided by the Chief of Naval 
?€r$onnel. All entering NROTC student! muftt 
.ave a sufficient background of English to develop 
rofictency in oral and written expression. In addt* 
;on, the NROTC regular student must take,! year 
f college physics and mathematics through trigo^ 
imetry. The NROTC contract student may take 
ay desired college course of study. The NROTG 
igular studenti however, !s not permitted to take 
srtain studies such as medicali dental, and pre- 
Vological. * 

Other offiar tandidaii irainxng—'fo\xx other forms 
f training are available for persons who desire to 
Stain commissions in the Naval Reserve. The 
"Seer Candidate School at Newport, R. I., instructs 



and indoctrinates candtdates: Instructioni which 
continues for 16 weeks, is provided in seamao"* 
ship, communications, navigation, naval weapons, 
naval machinery, damage control, military Justice, 
and leadership/ Candidates must be male college 
graduates and meet other age, citizenship, mental, 
moral, and physical requirements. They may be 
civilians, inaUive reservists, or active-duty personnel* 
The officer training program for women at New- 
port, R. L, instructs and indoctrinates young women 
who are candidates for commissions in the Naval 
Reserve. The first 8 weeks are devoted to basic 
concepts of communications, administration, and 
naval history. During this period of training, stu- 
dents are in enlisted status. The second 8 weeks o( 
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advanced training arc devoted to leadership In addl* 
tton to advanced communlcationi and personnel 
admtnUtratton. All students tn the advanced coiirse 
are college graduates with appointments In the grade 
of ensigh. College students may participate In the 
basic training program during the summer preceding 
their final collegiate yeari and will be commissioned 
upon graduation. 

tTie reserve officer candidate program Is designed to 
supplement other sources !n providing a continuing 
flov/ of newly commls$ioned personnel into the Naval 
Reserve. Candidates must meet requirements as to 
agci cttizenshipi character^ and physical standardSi 
and must be enrolledi presently attending/ and in 
good standing in an accredited college or university 
and must be able to complete two summer training 
periods of 8 weeks each not later than the summer 
Immediately following graduation. The summer 
instruction is concentrated in the fields of navigation^ 
naval weaponsi leadership, naval orientation, sea- 
manship, and communications* 

The United Stat^^ Marine Academy 

and[ the four State maritime academies are de- 
scribed in another chapter (see p. 288 flf). Reference 
is made to them here because the Navy commissions 
many of its graduates as ensigns, USNR (mm), in 
order to build up the Merchant Marine Reserve. 
To this end the Navy maintains . a. department . of_ 
naval science at each academy. Naval personnel 
conduct the course in naval science which each 
merchant marine cadet who aspires to a commission 
in the United States Naval Reserve is required to 
take. 

The Line Officer's Career 

A line officcr*s normal career in the Navy cart be 
divided into three major educational periods: 
the basic/ technical, and advanced (command and 
siaflf). These periods, the corresponding schools, 
and the ranks of the officers are shown in figure 1. 

Basic pertcJ.—A^ enslgn*a first assignment is 
normally in a ship of the fleet, where he receives 
intensive training under the supervision of more 
experienced officers. His duties include on-the-job 
training plus study through correspondence courses 
and required reading. He is rotated through the 
various departments of the ship and acquires during 
his first 6 years a foundation of basic and varied 
cxperiencct j , / 

During this period an officer may request a type 
of duty such as submarine, surface, or aviation. 
^Officers applying for such assignments arc selected 



on the basis of physical and mental qualificatt^ 
and past record, Some officers are transferrtj^^ 
such specialties as civil engineering or Supply 

Technud faioi.'-^Tli^ technical period oct*l 
between the 7th and 12th years of commlsiij^ 
service. During the first part of this period %2 
ofiicer becomes eligible for his first shore duty« 
year of this duty may be spent In the General {2 
School. Officers may apply for assignment to p^ 
graduate courses at the Postgraduate S^ho6l 
certain civilian colleges and universities^ Eni^H^ 
for the postgraduate Instruction are selected U 
boards of officers who judge the qualifications 
applicants. The range of postgraduate educ^^ 
available during the technical period Ss illustriij^ 
by figure 2i t T 
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yfdvancfd (command and staff) period.— ThtM 
mand and staff period includes the 12th to Jj^* 
years of an officcr*s career in the grades of rieul|^ 
commander through captain. In a normal cir^ 
after 12 years of service, an officer has complcteqj 
first tour of shore dutyi with one or more y<f^* 
postgraduate study and his second tour at IC 



)le hti <ompUud hit b&ile tnd htt UchntctI edua^ 
fjon/ Ifii iet And ihott experience have prepare 
^nt lor advanced training of the command and 
itafi period, Hli Job becomei Increailngly \ti% one 

. ^operitlon and more one of teadenhip with greater 
^»pon«lbilUy and authority. Each officer It en* 
(Our*ged to requelt aiitgnmenti which wilf further 

f ^1 advanced training* It If considered desirable 

(; ibat 1 or 2 yean of ihore duty during thia period 

I ^ aptnt under instruction* 

^ The succeeding secttoni describe the schools and 
^uraei which provide training for oflicers::during 
ihe varlout stages of their navalcareers. 

f}ve«Term ($eme$ter) Colles^ Piogrom 

Some officers of the Naval I^e&erve and aome U. S. 
fjavy temporary officera are accepted tor transfer to 
(he Regular Navy. The *'Holloway Plan/^ 
mented by Public Law 729 (79th Cbng.), assure^ 
ihese officers that they would have equal opportunity 
lo the postwar Navy with their contemporariea who 
irere graduates of the United States Naval Academy* 
Transferred officera who had received temporary pro- 
tuotion from enlisted status and who^ prewar edu-* 
cation and background includea nofl more than 2 
Yeara of education at the college level are given an 
i opportunity through the S*term program to obtain 
up to 2K year* of academic education* They may 

( obtain this education at any college in which there is 
»n NROTC program and at George Washington 
UnIversUy» and they may pursue a regular college 
education until they achieve a minimum of five 
lemestera of college education* 
'Transferred officers with college education but 
•rfth limited military experience have bcen^ and will 
be until 19S6, sent to the General Line School^ which 
emphasizes the military and technical side of the 
I officer education. By 1956 the General Line School 
: will have provided this training for most such offi* 
i cera, and its curriculum will be modified to provide 
r the first year of postgraduate education for alt trne 
I officers, 

: Postsiaduale Tfolntng 

: The Navy requires commissioned officers with ad* 
I vanced general anfd technical training to meet opera* 
J" tjonal and logistic requirements for the maintenance 
^ of national seapowcr In peacetime and expansion Sn 
^ emergencies- Postgraduate education of commis- 
limned officers, both men and women, in many fields 
^ Is part of the fundamental naval personnel planning 
il policy; Some, but not all, officers are selected for 



postgraduate education* It U emphasised th*t 
postgraduate education ti not necessarily a deviation 
from a career or unrestricted general line service^ nor 
is k a prerequisite for a successful cajreei ai * linf 
officer* Unrestricted general line offlceVt who havii 
completed a speciall ted postgraduate program will 
normally aerve two tours of duty In the field of thelf 
postgraduate study Incident to sea-shore rotation 

Advanced education In a technical specialty forms 
an Important part of the preparation of certain offl^ 
cera who are later selected for special duty deslgna^ 
tipna, such aa engineering. 

In the Navy program, officers afe given postgrad* 
uate education after they have served, usually, sev« 
era! ytm in the fleet. In this way, the advantages 
of maturity and broad viewpoint are realized, 

Uniud Siaus Napdf PoiifraduaU S<k^l^Tht 
United States Naval Postgraduate School at Mon* 
terey, Calif., ia'reaponsible for the graduate technical 
and professional educaOdn of naval officers to tm« 
prove their value to th4 naval service. The Instruc* 
tion Is conducted partly at the school itself and partly 
at various civilian institutions, In order to utilize th^ 
best available resources In each fieldt Some trtstruc« 
tton is conducted entirely at Monterey and some en« 
tirely at civilian schools; some courses Include study 
at civitian schools after a year or more at Monterey. 

Navai InUttiginci 5rAoo/.~Naval intelligcr\ce post-* 
graduate Instruction Is conducted at the Naval In^^ 
telligence School, Washington, D. C, which is a part 
of the United States Naval Postgraduate School 

The establishment at Monterey comprises two dis^ 
tincl components^^the General Line School and the 
Engineering School. The General Line School pro- 
vldea education in professional naval subjects to 
broaden the officer*a background in the variety of 
fields required in his naval duties. At present, the 
General Line School curriculum consists of both 
undergraduate^ and graduate*tevel courses; however, 
it is contemplated that a 36<week curriculum, pri- 
marily at the graduate level, will be Inaugurated in 
195^. . V 

The Engineering School provide* advanced engi- 
neering and scientific education. The curriculumi 
stress basic sciences and their application to the 
chosen engineering field. Instruction consists of 
college-type lecture and laboratory periods. During 
the aummcr, students spend several weeks on field 
trips observing operations in industrial and military 
installations, or in some cases taking short courses at 
civilian schools. 
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The Eriglnctring School ii not primarily i school 
for teaching the techniques of machinery and ehgJ^ 
necririg tUnt operation, etc s lii this respect !t difler s 
from the various fleet snd shore activitlei iuch ai the 
Damage O>ntroi Schools. The Instruction Is In- 
tended to promote undcrstartdiog of basic principles, 
with $om cnj^neering application, and to develop 
capadty for Independent thought ' 

lie Naval Intelligence School conducts training 
for men and women officers In all phases of Intelli- 
gence, Including strategic, operational, and counter- 
tntelllgence. Tbe postgraduate naval Intelligence 
' curriculum consists of classroom Instruction lit the 
basic principles and techniques of Intelligence opera- 
tions! supplemented by lectures, seminars, and the 
solution of practical intelligence problems* This 
practical training Is followed by a foreign language 
and area study course. In addition, the Naval In- 
telligence School conducts intensive instruction in 
foreign languages to meet tht^ needs of the.Navy for 
officer linguists. 

Advonced (Comraortd and Sfolf) Training 

A thorough knowledge of the Nation^s policies and- 
the correct conception of the strategy necessary for 
success In national enterprises are essential for 
higher command* It is considered necessa;/ that 
every experienced naval officer possess a thorough 
knowledge of the principlei and methods of naval 
strategy and tactics, and of Joint operations with 
other branches of the Armed Forces. He must have 
sufficient knowledge to interpret correctly slrategic 
and tactical decisions of the Natton^s leaders. 

To achieve these objectives, courses are provided 
at the Naval War College, the National War College, 
the Industrial College of the Armed Forces, and the 
Armed forces Staff Cbllege. Of ^Kcse, the last three 
are joint colleges maintained und^r'the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

Naval War ColUge.~Tht Naval War College at 
Newport, R. L, is conducted under the supervision 
of the Chief of Naval Operations. Its mission is to 
further understanding of the fundamentals of war- 
Urtf with emphasis on their application to future 
naval wariare,jn order to prepare future officers for 
higher command. The college provides flag officer 
refresher courses, courses of advanced study in 
strategy and seapower, a 2-year course in naval war- 
fare, and command and staff courses for lieutenant 
commanders and officers of equivalent ranks to 
further their understanding of the fundamentals of 
warfare with emphasis upon the operational func- 



tions of command and the organization, functtohi. 
and procedures of operational staffs. 

Joint roW/^/z.-^The three Joint colleges utt 
scribed in chapter 32i 

Untfed Slates Morlne Corps Officer Training v !ftV 

Some of the education and training of the Marf^ 
Corps officers is received In schools malntalned'ttfl 
the Army and the Navy branches of the DefetM&i 
Establishment, but a large part of It Is obtained^] 
schools maintained by the Marine Corps, ; 

Pficommisti^ned ^win^ng,— Marine Corps offi^e^ 
acquire their precommtssloned college educatIo4'K\ 
a number of ways. Some aid graduates of t^t 
United States Naval Academy and the NRO^> 
program. A modified curriculum is provn'ded 
tliose in the NRCXTC program who will be comt^*^ 
sioned in the Marine Corps. Other officer candil^ 
dates and precommissioning programs Include the^^ 
platoon leaders* course, the woman officer tralnlQ|'' 
course, and the offic^er candidate course, all conducted i 
at Quantico, Va. f ; 

The platoon leaders' course provides sumuact 
training for college students--^ne 6-week period f 
between the sophomore ai^d junior years and t)»e f 
second 6^eek period between the junior and senicc 1 
years. The training Is practical in nature and b 
largely composed of fieldwork. The curriculum c< 
the woman officer training course is similar to that' 
of the platobn leaders* course* 

The officer candidate course is designed for cotle|t 
graduates who have not been In the ROTC progriia, 
and for meritorious enlisted men who qualify ttA 
are 'selected* ^ This is a 10-week course. The o^ 
jectivc of this course is both to screen and to train, 

Thi school sysum.—Tht objective of the school* 
training program for officers in the Marine Corps Is 
to insure the professional education of commtssioQe4 
personnel as a whole rather than the comprehensive 
education of a selected minority* Therefore, d^ ' 
pending on the limitations in the training establish- j 
ment (school capacities and number of schools, etc.) y 
and certain restrictions on the availability of officers, . 
general ''career training*' is given to as many officert I 
as possible at appropriate stages of their devc1op'^| 
ment. 

The school system used by the Marine Corps is de^i 
signed as a number of progressively elevated leyell^V 
It begins with fundamental orientation, indoctrifliv 
tion, and training provided to newly commissioned 
officers, proceeds through Intermediate levels fof 
officers who have reached field grade, and culminat<| 
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the "htgh-Ievcr* und *'toH<>v<l" ichooli for Icnior 
: ^ceri< Throughout thti developmenV above th<» 
^lic levcit the Marine Corpi takei advantage of the 
^rioui ichoolt conducted by the Navyi Army, and, 
( ^ A limited exUnt, by the Air Force. The primary 
lejitoft (of maklog uie of other lervice ichooti U the 
^atively imall itze of the Marine Corpi, which pro* 
^"biti a large and expeniWe school lyitem In the 
C0Tpu There U» of course, tome partldpatiori by 
other aervlcei in the echooli of the Marine Corpi. 
Basic Sch^.'^Vpon receiving hti commliilpn ai * 
i£COhd lieutenant in the Marine Corpi, each new 
^cer attends Basic School at Quantico. The Basic 
School trains all newly commissioned offlceri tn the 
duties and rcsponiibilittei of company-grade ofAceri, 
^tb particular emphasis on the duties of the {nfantrjr 
platoon commander. Since the Bask School ac« ^ 
tually constitute! a threshold of the professional ^ 
(Areer, Its curriculum includes emphasis on orienUt** 
(ion and indoctrination as welt es instruction in 
leadership and military skills. The length of the 
Basic School is 21 weeks, and a 'new cUss is convened 
/ irhenever necessary to accommodate a group of new 
officers. 

Junkf SckooL-^Tht purpose of the Junior School 
U to train Marine Corps officers of the grade of cap« 
titn and major for the command of a Marine bat* 
laUon or squadron^ as appropriate, and for all aspects 
of staff duty at the levels of a Marine regiment or 
group and division or wing. The curriculum Is de- 
iigned for students who are both ground and avia* 
tion officers and thus acquaints the members of each 
arm with the problems and methods of the othcr-^an 
'«<tucational process vital to the Marine Cbrps con* 
'cept of a tightly coordinated air-ground task organi* 
'latlon. The Junior School is9 months in length and 
^convenes once a year. 

\ S^ftiV SfAooA—When an officer reaches the grado 
of lieutenant colonel he is eligible for assignment to 
the Senior School. Students are composed of both 
lieutenant colonels and colonels, who arc trained for 
the command of a Marine rcgtmcnt or group, aa 
>pproprtate, and for all aspects of staff duty at the 
Wcls of the Marine division or wing and the Unding 
force. Primary emphasis is placed on advanced in- 
^ilruction in the latest doctrines and techniques of 
|imphib5ous warfare, with particular attention to the • 
coordinate employment of air, naval, and ground 
]tlements. The Senio^ School is 9 months in leng^ 
and is convened once a year. 
1 T0p4iPit if Aooilr.-^Top-level schooling is provided 
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for selected offleera who are assigned from tht ranks 
of senior lieutenant colonels and colonels* While 
training at the baslc» Intermedlatei and high levels 
is based on the policy that all officers ard to receive 
schooling^ It Is necessary to limit the training of 
officers on the top level to those whose prospective 
duty assignments and time In service Indicate the 
greatest advantage to the Marine Corps In such 
training. Professional education at this level In* 
dudes a use of such schools as the National War Col« 
Iege» the Industrial College of the Armed Forces, the 
Army War CoUegei the Naval War College, and the 
Air War College. 

Posttr^duM /^AwiIf.~Courses conducted by civiU 
Ian institutions, var)^ng In length from 1 to 3 years, 
are utilised by the Marine Corps In preparing se^ 
lected officers for certain critical task assignments. 
Because of the expense of this training. In both tinie 
and money, it must be accomplished on a basis of the 
minimum required and be directly related to the 
qualifications demanded* by the billet assignment. 
The Marine Corps participates/ for this purpose, in 
the postgraduate program conducted under the 
cognizance of the Navy. 

Navol Avfaflon Officer Training 

The peacetime training of naval aviation officers 
is quite different from wartime training. In an 
emergency the Navy must emphasize specialization 
and train Its personnel in as short a time as p<^sible. 
In times of emergency or war the Navy must tem^ 
porarily sacrifice its traditions of broad overall edu* 
cation in favor of specialization. This Is particu- 
larly true of aviation training where during wartime 
a naval aviator's primary mission is flying a plane in 
combat. To help him are recognition officers, navl* 
gators, ordnance specialistSi etc. In peacetime most 
naval aviators are also ground officers and are 
eipected to qualify In more general phases of aviation 
and for greater responsibility, 

Sources of young officers for naval aviation are 
volunteers from the Naval Academy, the merchant 
marine, the NROTC, the Officer Candidate School, 
and the Reserve Officer Candidate School. The&e 
officers generally request flight training and, upon 
the successful completion of physical and aptUude 
examinations and when commissioned, are ordered 
to the United States Naval Air Training Command, 
Pensacola, Fla, There they begin a program of 
flight training which Is concluded about IS months 
later with tlie designation of those officers success- 
fully meeting the standards as naval aviators» 
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flight trilntng li dlv^^^^ liuo two phii^ii Basic 
tfiinJhg which w«nt^ 

briyjfigi Uctkti *nd Instruction on such subjects 
iS fommtiricitioAS, cn aerology, naviga* 

tioii, and aerodynamics} and advanced training 
which cmphasitel In opcrationa! types 

of airplanes the basic trainings Newly deslgnAted 
V haval liviatori arc obligated to serve an additional 
2 ycari In the riaval itrvlce. This Is usually spent 
in an operating squadron where the naval aviator 
is required to perform administrative duties In addU 
tlon to his primary tMlc of pUojIng. ^ . 

insu^cieiit numberi of aviators are available from 
the abdve4isted sources} thus, the naval aviation 
cadet *(NAVCAD> program. Applicants having 
successfully completed 2 years at an accredited 
. college and having passed the physical and aptitude 
cxaminatlont are appointed NAVCADS. During 
their training, which Is the same as that described 
above, the NAVCADS remain In an enlisted status. 
Upon being designated as naval aviators, the 
NAVCADS receive commissions as ensigns In the 
Naval Reserve, 
Supply Corps Officer Training 

The rnisston of Supply Cbrps training Is to enable 
naval blBicers to meet their civilian counterparts in 
business on the same educational and professional 
^cvel. Officers are procured Jrom many sources,. 
Including the NROTC, the Naval Academy, and 
from transfer from the line. Their first assignment 
is to attend a 7-month basic course of instruction in 
the principles of supply, accounting, and disbursing. 
Following thfs course they a re ordered to jobs at sea 
Of ashore where they caft put into practice the train- 
ing they have received. Supply Corps officers, like 
all other naval officers, arc encouraged to plan their 
careers and to take advantage of educational courses. 
There are many specialties open to officers of the 
Supply Corps that parallel the growing problems of 
material control, purchasing, determining require- 
ments, storing, shipping, and accounting for the 

needs of the Navy. 
Av the Jtinior level of specialization are such fields 

as ships* service, fuel, aviation supply, cargo han- 
dling, and electronics supply. At the senior level arc 
$he specialties of accounting, inventory control, 
. personnel administration, and retail merchandising. 
Selected officers are sent to such courses as the 2-ycar 
^ course at Lowell Technological Institute Avhich Icids 
to a degree in textile engineering, the Harvard School 
ij ' Business, and several joint schools specializing in 
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military supplyi Supply Corps officers with Hti^ 
rank may attend command and staff schools atbi^ 
with othei officers of all branches of the service; ; ,]^ 

Civil Enstneer Corps Tfolnlnj 

Navy Qvil Engineer Corps officers design; <^ 
struct, and maintain shipyards, bases, centers, gf-' 
air stations. Officers for the Civil Engineer C 
(CEC) are procured from the Naval Academy, 
NROTC; and clviHart life. '/:-\'--:':iv 

Naval Academy graduates entering the CEd ^ 
sent to Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
months of engineering training, which leads to'^ 
bachelor of science degree In civil engineering, 1^ 
selaer also provide! an ^Vqualitatlon Course** 
officers with engineering degrees who have ht;|" 
years duty in the CEC. CEC officer! appi^iii^ 
directly from civilian life are usually ordered ti> il||^i 
Ci^dl Engineer Cbrps Officers* School at PortHo^l 
neme, Calif*, which trains them in the dutleathey wi||*| 
perform In the Navy, t ' ^$ 

Although the majority of CEC officers aredvjj^^ 
engineers/ there are also some electrical, mechanical 
and chemical engineers In the corps. 

Heolfh Personnel Tratnlnj "■■v'H 
The Bureau of Medicine and Surgery of theNa^ 
Department is responsible for the professional iralai^ 
, ing of personnel of the medical, dental, medical servwl^ 
ice,land nurse corps. : 

Officers in the Medical Corps are selected (r^ 
graduates of approved medical schools; thus theii 
training while in the Navy Is graduate training. Thi 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery fs assisted ia the 
graduate medical training program by a civiCa 
'Board of Consultants, members of which represeiA 
each of the major medical specialties as well as tW 
American Medical Association Council on Medic^. 
Education and Hospitals. Graduate medical tral^; 
ing consists of three general types r Internship, re4r 
dency training and continuation courses, and ipedd 
courses. ^2 
The Dental Corps is composed of dental offiort 
selected from graduates of civilian dental schoo!*?. 
Postgraduate, training for dental officers Is aviilabli 
in naval and joint schools^ and in civilian collcg^.; 
The United States Naval Dental School, which *t 
affiliated with the American A^^sociation of DttM 
Schools, provides a general postgraduate couric aM 
several specialized courses. A few officJsrs are ai- 
signed to res^^rch training and to the dental facultf 
of the Naval Mccical Research Institute. 
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All officer! wJthln the medical *n<J dental ipedalty 
4fe encouraged to apply for postgraduate couriei and 
fefr*$her courm la lubjecti for wWch they have 
ipeclal iklli ikhd !ntereit« 

The Medical Service Corpi U made up of offlceri 
$ptc\$Mtig In supply and «dmintitraUon| optometry^ 
pharmacy, podiatry, and allied medical idencei. 
I^ertonnel of Medical Service Corpi speclalltlng In 
lupply and Administration come fr6m within the 
service and are given special training In the Naval 
Medical Center, civilian institutions, and Joint 
schools* Medkal Servicei Corps officers specializing 
Jn optometry, pharmacy, podiatry, and allied medU 
cal sciences are procured directly from civilian life* 
Women officers are appointed to the Medical Service 
Cbrps in certain specialties. 

Nurses in the Nurse Corps are commissioned aher 
being selected from graduates of accredited nursing 
schoolst The Navy provides for training of nurses 
tiding to the baccalaureate degree in nursing or 
nursing education. A variety of courses are pro- 
vided each year, and nurses approved for special 
training become a part of the regular student body 
In civilian universities, Opportunities for advanced 
professional training of nurses are available for 
nurses who demonstrate aptitude for such training/ 

Correspondence Courses 

For many years the Navy -has encouraged self--- 
study through correspondence-course work. Such 
courses cover many of the specialties required of 
offi^erS} and the program is being expanded to include 
ikll subjects appropriate to naval officers at c^ach rank 
level in order to provide for progressive, guided 
study and to raise and broaden the scope of profes- 
sional knovvlcdge of all naval officers. The largest 
number of corrc$pohdence courses Is provided by the 
Naval Correspondence Course Center, the present 
enrollment being about 54,200. High-level courses 
are offered by the Naval War College and the Indus^ 
trial College of the Armed Forces. In addition, the 
Marine Corps provides Correspondence courses dc* 
signed for Its specific needs through the Marine 
Corps Institute, Officers of all services may enroll 
in'courses provided by „other services,. and many 
naval officers take advantage of appropriate courses 
offered by the Army and the Air Force. 

Courses In more general fields ranging from lan- 
guage study to electronics, including courses In al- 
most everyth'ng offered In civilian schools, are avail- 
able through the Navy's information and education 
program. Hie backbone of thlj program is the 



United States Armed Forces Institute (USAFI), 
which offers over 300 correspondence and self* 
teaching courses, a large proportion of theni on the 
college level. Thousands 0f correspondence coursei 
are available through X!SAFI from participating col* 
leges and universities* 

Correspondence courses help to satisfy the Indi- 
vidual officer^ need for a variety of kinds of educa« 
tion, both to support his military training and re- 
sponsibilltlea and to provido a more general back- 
ground of education of value to him personally. 

Trdlntns of Facglflts 

The instructional staff of Navy schools Is made up 
of military personi.cl or teams of military and civilian 
personnel. Military personnel are normally as- 
signed to a school for about 3 years, Qvillan per- 
sonnel are about as permanent as faculty members 
In civilian schools. Ovltians are used in key posi* 
tiohs where their professional knowledge and skill 
can have the greatest effect on the program. 

Military personnel bring to the school essential 
firsthand and current Information based on experi^ 
ence in the fleet. To provide such personnel with a 
degree of skill In teaching, special instructor training 
courses are made available, A major program of 
this type Is that provided for officers who have been 
designated as instructors and professor* of naval 
science in the 52 colleges and universities providing 
naval officer training in the Naval Reserve Officers* 
Training Corps program* This program Is corjducted 
in cooperation with Northwiestern University each 
summer. It is.designed to provide Instruction and 
experience in four areas': Functional speech, adminis- 
trative procedures, educational psychology,, and 
educational procedures. The educational procedures 
part of the course consists of conferences on methods 
of Instruction, testing, training aids utilizatlont 
lesson planning, and practice teaching. For this 
Instruction the large group of approximately 140 
officers Is divided Into 7 sections, each under the 
supervision of a member of the educational proce- 
dures staff. 

The Instructional staff Is dr^v/n largely from 
Northwestern, other NROTC universities and cok 
leges, and the ^Bureau of Naval Personnel; however, 
a number of educators are employed as individua!| 
because of the particular contribution they can make 
to the program, 

A significant feature of the training ictht practice 
teaching, Each officer prepares and presents several 
types of lessons. These lessons are analyzed and 
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evaluated by member* of the cl«^ Naval officefi 
have found thli experience lo helpful that the time 
4evote<] to practice teachinjr hai been increaaed each 

Summary 

The professional educatton program for naval 
officera contalne many features designed to meet the 
needs of modern warfare. An officer's educatioa 
contlnuca throughout his career and reflecti both 
his personal {nteresti and the needs of the service* 
The Navy considers Us schoi>l program- essential and 
atrtves to make ityaa effective as possible. Each 
ichool, ai well as each course, Is designed to meet a 
apectfic obJeceSve In the minimum time, and corricvt^ 
lurh changes are constantly being made to improve 
the quality of instruction. 
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34i Educafion of Air Force Officers 

6y JAMES C SHELSURNEdrtdCOLONEt CHARLES H CONNELLY, USAF* 



BBGINNINO with 1 ofRcer And i eolittcl men on 
Auguit 1| 1907, u th« Aefonautlcal Divliloa 
wJtWa the SI^aI Corp$> the Army ilr urm wti lue* 
ct$$Wt\y deiign^ed a* the AeronAUtlal SectloOi Air 
Service^ Army Alf Corpi, and finely during World ^ 
WAr II Ai the Army Air Forcei. 

As A reautt of the pAiiIng of the NAtlonAt Security 
Act of 1947, the Army AJr Forces (AAF) becAme tht 
United StAtei Air Porc^ {USAP) on September 18, 
)947. Prior to thli dAte, a$ a part of the Army the 
iiir officer Attended, with one exception, the profe^ 
iIonAl school! designed pdmariiy for Infantry ^And 
cAvatry oflicera. This one exception was the* Air 
Corpi TacticAl School at Maxwell FJeld, Ala. In a 
description of the professional education of the air 
officer prior to World War II, an air planner of that 
war wrote: ' ' 

^*With one notable exception, though, there was no 
forma! prog/am of education (aa distinguished from 
training) for air officers during that • ♦ ♦ period, 
.What education there wai was almost invariably a 
by-product of the formal instruction provided In 
Army service echooU; or It was the outgrowth of in- 
tensive study and reflective thinking by outstanding 
officerj of the air arm, who, lilce Mitchell, expounded 
their theories and beliefa with the zeal and courag^^ of 
missionariea and visionaries whichj of course^ they 
were. That exception, the one Institution designed 
expressly for the education of air officers, was the 
Air Corps Tactical School.,* * ♦ To that small 
school ♦ ♦ ♦ must go everlasting credit for the de- 
cisive role it played in developing, defending, and 
teaching the strategic and tactical doctrines and con- 
cepts which proved so eminently successful when 
tested in the laboratory of the greatest war In hls- 
tory/' > 

♦Dr. Shelbufflc li edo^atlonil aivSier, »nd .Colonel Connelly li 
thkf of the E<!gcatwn Branch, HcadquMJeri, Air (Jnivmfif, 
Maxwell Air Force Baw, 

V*V* a. A!f Tout WiWAthJfl," by Mil. Oe ». Mulr S. faJicMd, ttAif J/sifS. 

icl^** S. All Force lT)n6#ic*l %\.M^f N^. ^Wi. U'>p«W^^l>^a p*p«r pre- 
Uiii %U USAF HTiicficfc! DIvJ«fo6, Mr C/D|rcr»icy, Mnwell Afc r<Ht$ 
>iit. All., 1954. Utp. 
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TodAy there Are ApproxJmAtely 130,000 officers In 
the United StAtes A!r Force* Of this numbe*. About 
one-filth hold ReguUr commissions^ the rematnlng 
officers are Reserve or NatlonAl GuArd officers And 
Are serving eljher for rej Atlvely short tours of d\jty 
or hAve signified their Intention to ItAy Active 
duty AS long their services Are nee4ed. Tlie Reg* 
ulAr officers And those serving for aq IndejSnlte time 
Are, for the pii>pose# of this discusiiohj termed "arW 
officers.*' This Article describes the f^rogresslve 
plan for the training and professional education of 
these career officert. The accompc^iying chart 
(fig. i) is designed to facilitate the descrlptiom 

Sources of Offfcen 

, Officers are commissioned in the Air Force from 
several sources! The Air Force Reserve Officer Train* 
ing Corps (AFROTQ in 188 civilian colleges i^id 
unlversitiea in the United States, the Military 
Academy at West Foint and the Navat Academy at 
AnnapoliSi the Atr Force Officer OindidAte $chool| 
the aviatltfn CidetTSfiS?^^ 
direct commissioning. For the predictable futurcj 
approximately 80 percent of the active-duty officer 
personnel of the Air Force will come from gradu^itel 
of the AFROTC, about 20 percent from the military 
academies^ and a much smaller but VArying percent- 
age from the other three sources* By agreement with 
the Arniy and the Navy, the Air Force receives 25 
percent of the graduates of each of the two acAdemles, 
These Agreements wjJI terminate when the fecentiy 
authoriwd Air Academy Is fully established, but this 
Academy will ultimately supply only ^ibout 20 pert 
cent of the annual Increment of officers to the Alf 
Force (Including * Regylar and Reserve on active 
duty). 

• Mr Force jR<?r(?.— The objective of tlie Air Force 
ROTC is to produce a well-ediicated Reserve second 
lieutenant motivated to serve In the Air Force. ,0f 
the usual 4-year undergraduate curriculum, 480 hours 
of classroom instruction are devoted to air science 
subjects- No attempt is made to train the ROTp 
student in an Air Force skill while he is In college. 
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R^theo the objeetlve ti to make him aw^re of the 
implication! of hii living In the air age and to give 
lome empha«ii to hii rciponttbility for the defenie 
of Kit country. Air iclenee lubjecti include fundC* 
mentali of global geographxi etemcnti of aerial vrar* 
fare, aerodynamlci and propuUioni military aipecu 
of world political geography and military aviatioAi 
and the evolution of warfare. Throughout the 4 
yeari, the cultivation of traita of leaderthtp !i em* 
phasized. At the end of the junior year a lummer 
camp provides the student with experience through 
field eatercUei, flyingi and participation In typical 
atrbase activities and problems. 

Uniud Sfauj Mr Font /^MdVwy.—The purpose of 
the United States Air Force Academy will be to 
graduate a Regular second lieutcnanti who like his 
ROTC counterparti wilt have a good general educa-* 
tion and some specialized knowledge in air science 
and tacticst The Academy graduate will have had 
sufficient flying training to qualify asU' rated ob« 
server. 

in broad outline, the Air ForceAcademy curriculum 
will consist of 3|177 instructional hours In. academic 
subjects and 2»176 houri in airmanship. In vhe 
senior year the cadet will have the option of speciali* 
2ation In languages or In science. Under present 
plansi if he elects the science option, he will have had 
upo;i graduation 1,629 hours In the sciences and 1|314 
hours In the social sciences and humanities. On the 
other hand, if he selects the language option he will 
have had 1|548 hours in the social science-humanities 
fields and 1,395 hours In science. It is planned that 
the 2^176 hours in airmanship wilt include 958 hours 
in basic military training and leadership^ 373 hours ^ 
of physical education, 645 hours In aircraft observer 
training^ and 200 hours in phase 1 of pilot training. 

Legislation establishing the Air Force Academy 
provided that existing laws pcrjaining to the United 
States Military Academy were to apply, where ap- 
plicable, to the new Academy. Thus, the student 
body will consist 6f about 2,S00 cadets, with an 
annual graduating class of 500. 11«e Academy will 
supply 50 percent of the Regular officers on duty with 
the Air Fcrce. A like percentage will come from 
Reserve officers on active duty, largely ROTC grad- 
uates, who will be selected for permanent commis* 
slons on a basis of their records. 

Like the United Slates Military Academy and the 
United States Naval Academy, the Air Force Acad- 
emy will stress public service and exemplary persona! 
- duct. These objectives were stressed recently 
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by John A. Hannah, Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
In his testlmoity on the proposed Air Force Aetdemy i i 
before the House of Representatives Cbmndttee o(| 
Armed Services i 

"I am now strongly convinced of the wisdom ojf % 
establishing ao Air Force Academy, believing It | 
be necessary from the standpoint of national defenitfi| 
and wholly desirable from an educational point e#^^^ 
view. 

have been ted to this compfete change of at^i| 
tude by the personal observation that W^t P<^|| 
and Annapolis perform two unique functions wht^ll 
no civilian Institution of like rank can hope or he'll 
expected to do. J. ^'n 

^1 am tmpressed, first of all, with thel^ Intense s'a4 ' 
continued emphasis upon the Ideal of service to the^ 
country* Nowhere elsei so far as I know, are youngH' 
men exposed to just that sort of InAucnce over a 
protracted period. Loyalty and dedication to the 
service are hallmarks of the graduates of the Milltiiy : ^ 
and Naval Academies, and we would be In a sorry 
state if the professional ofHcers' corps did not have 
ft high proportion of men who are m^otlvated by )ui{^ 
those ideals* Since such training Is available t^^f 
where else, it is not only desirable but neceiiij)^!^ 
that the /^r Force should; h^ve its own Aca<lem/| 
where It can te^ch its^own cadets those same tesM^^ 

'^Second, I am in^pressed by the high standards ^| 
integrity and personal ethics enforced at the tirisl' 
service academies/ No one would claim that thdr^^ 
graduates are totally beyond reproach, but I dot 
maintain that few professions, if anyi can match tht> 
success of the service academies In Inspiring thekf 
members to live up to such high standards of Itiitf^ 
rity and ethical conduct* These qualities are thotej 
which Americans demand of the officers who majfl 
some day lead their sons Into combau Again, ^5 
Air Force Is certainly entitled to , have its pjiG 
Academy where it can Indoctrinate its own cadcttj 
with the ideals and proud historical traditiont C|| 
American military airmen." ^ V 

Mr Fcrci pj^Uf Candidau SchooL--l^t m 
peacetime purpose of the Officer Candidate School ,J|1 
to provide an avenue through which cxceptlonsB^ 
qualified enlisted personnel may enter the offici^ 
corps of the Air Force, At present the courw Jl^ 
instruction in this school covers a period of 24 weeW^ 
The curriculum includes such subjects as baste 

— — ^ : 

■ Full commiH«i keirio^i oa M. R. $)J7,*'To PfovJdf lot il< EiliWlii»^^: 
of • Uoii*4 Slit* I All fore* ftfStmfJ* Uovu of RepfHen^iiJVti Cf>*^*?^ 
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c«pti o{ dtietpllnei lendertMp, admi^IttrAtlve pitt* 
tlcei, tnd mot%\ reipon»SblUil«i of the ofBter. The 
gradtiktei ir« committloned u Ret«fve second Heti' 
tenant't «nd lerve In admlnlttriktlve and technical 
politloni rather than a* flying officen. 

AvtAilM coin ffotram.-^t fourth source of 
recruiting officeri li through the aviation cadet 
program from civilian life and from the enliated per* 
•onnel of the Air Force. The aviation cadet who 
ejkroi hU vringi ii commiMioned a second lieutenant 
to the Reserve. ; « 

Cmmissioning iron <iHl /(//.—The Bnal source of 
officer* U through direct commissioning from civil 
life of certain specialists, such as chaplain, medical, 
dental, at»d legal personnel. The appointments, as 
Reserve officers, are made b such numbers, gradel, 
and miliuty epedaWea as are required by the Air 
Force. 

Sfclll Tfolnrng X'^; 

The operation of a modern Air Force calls for many 
and varied skills. While many of those skills arft 
acquired by successive on-the-job experiences, initial 
skill training is the province of the Air Training 
Command. This cbmn^and, with headquarter* at 
Scott Air Force $ase, Is functionally divided Into 
three training air force* utiliiiog 41 Air Force bases. 
Poring fiscal year 1954 this command taught some 
270 different course* for both officer* and alriaen. 
The Technical Training Air Force with headquarter* 
at Gulfport, Ml**., trains technicians; the Flying 
Training Air Force centered at Waco, Tex., is re- 
sponsible for.the individual training of pilots, navi- 
gator*, bombardiers, and radar obscrversj and tlje 
Crew Training Air Force, with headquarter* at 
Randolph AJr Force Base, .Tex., conducts training 
for rated pilots and observer* in first-line combat 
aircraft. - 

Ttie courses of instruction taught In these training 
establishments range In length from 9 weeks for the 
air transportation officers course to 41 weeks for the 
air electronics officers course. 

After the officer has been trained In Ms initial 
skill, he is a»!ilgned for duty with one of the major 
commands of the Air Force, . 

After his initial duty assignment and throughout 
hi*^ subsequent service, the officer will acquire new 
skill*. In order to provide for a progressive per- 
• • sonnel classification system as a basis for manning, 
utilization, and career development, the Air Force 
has identified 137 specialties. Each of these special- 
Me* is given a number, called an Air Force Specialty 



Code'CAFSQ. These AFSC* are grouped Into tlj, 
31 officer occupational field*, *uch at combat anj 
operation*, Intelligence and p*ychologlc*l warfa^ 
photography and cartography, weather, and medical, 
The classification system I* designed to hlghl}^ 
the jnanagerial, technical, and *ta9 respontiblliti^ 
of Air Force officer*, it provide* * pattern j* 
orderly progre*slon from low- to high-level po*itl^ 
relate* apedaltie* to *peclfle grade*, and g^ron^ 
related •pedaltlei Into occupational field*, w* 
which an offlc<sr may progress to jhe rank of t^' 
In an are* of apeciall^jStlon. lit ^wntt, th«i^ 
classification system provides the ba*t< for caret 
progression a* well as Identification of Individ 
abllltle*. • ■ 

Professional Educotlon ^nd Air Ualverslly 

Thu* far thi* chapter ha* described the varlciiii' 
mean* by which officer* are commlssl6ned and tliit 
structure of skill training In the Air Force, The rt. 
malnder will be devoted to the profesMonVl. as w^' 
trasted with the vocational, aspect* of the offi«i»i 
education. sharp line of demarcatiot^ c*n h<ij 
drawn between training and education, CertJi||' 
skill training i» Inexorably present In almost 
program of professional education^ 4.nd<^^f4i .9^^ 
term **professipo" itself Is equivocal,* ii - .^^^^ 
• Beginning In 1939 and continuing through 
War n, a «erie* df board* and committee* within m 
Army Air Force developed i>1an* f<?r the Improveihew' 
of the »tructure and *ubject matter for thVptofei. 
slonal education of career air officer*, Durliig ti* 
war this planning was accelerated In antlclpatioo 
the time when the Air Force Wld have* Isrg^^* 
degree of autonomy, and bccAusiB the rapidly Incretl^ 
Ing complexity of warfari and Jts global character 
clearly demanded that the air officer of the futort 
have a much broader professional preparation 
deeper Insights into social and political as well a* tht" 
technological fields of knowledge. As a result tht 
Air University was established as a major commsnil 
of the Air Force on March 12, 194^5,* 

The mission of the Air University is toi (t) prepitt 
officers for command of large Air Force units, wbgl,' 
groups, and Squadrons, and for staff duties appropd- 
ate to those command posltlonsj (2) provide e^utt* 
tion to meet the scientific and technlcil rcquiremeotJ 
of the Air Force; (3) provide instruction in aviatio* 

• S<e "Towjfi t D««nWoa o| Ptsftnte*," by Moiril I. Ccf", '» T** 
UnpoWIilioJ <!o«eril <J!iierm!oa. Unlveritiy of Ctltifo. JWl. 
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^ediCAl HtvUin and (4) function u »q Air Forct 
*t#tMli;*J«c*tionAl, ffld rewarch center. 
MmV^^mitlTf lyitfc UHi(imitti at Maxwell 
p(fm9mttAi$.t wpervhei bd operate! the Air 
0pinm«na and StilT College^ tlj* Ajr War College, 
th« USAF Initltute of Technology, the USAP School 
ff Av!«tlofl Me4lcln«, the IJSAF Ilcierv« Officer* 
ffMntng Corpa, th9 VSAF Ejteniloa Courie InftJ. 
ittte. tJie AJf Univmity tlhf*ry, And the Reaeardi 
$%me9 Initltute, Tb* uatverihy «]«o hat reipoail- 
tJllty for aeUcrinf, training, and wpervi*ln« A!r 
fore* o%eri who »re initructor* in Army and NAvy 
^fei«ionaI achoob. 

Air ComMan<} tfnd Skiff Col}«{f« 

The Air Command «nd Staff College carrlea on the 
iquiidron officisr ichool, the Command and Staff 
School, and ipecla] auff oouraei. 

Squadron ojtffr uh&l.'^Atttr the officer hat been 
commlisloned and trAinett and after he hai served 
for about 5 years, he may be »ent to the iquadrbn 
^fiicer achool In the Air Command and Staff College. 
{S^>e fig. 3.) The course of study is 14 week* In 
if'flg'lh. Seven hundred and fifty officers, Including 
some allied officers, make up the student,body. Each 
«ajor command is assigned a quota In the school. 
To be selected, the officer must be a lieutenant or 
taptain with not Jess than 1 nor more than $ year* of 
active Federal commlisioned service and must not 
have reached hii ^Sth birthday at of the class starting 
Jate, Non-Regular officers must have accepted an 
Indefinite Reierve commission, Four classes are 
liven each year at Maxwell Air Force Base. 

Until this time the officer has been a apeciallst. 
Now for the first time in hit career he studies prbb' 
ems concerned with command of the lowest organl. 
itttional unit in the Air Force—the squadron. Dur- 
ng this 14'Week school he is carefully ciamined a« to 
>t» ability to write and speak effectively and to work 
in small groups. About 3S percent of the 14-week 
ichool is devoted to lectures. For the remainder of 
the time the officer is assigned to a section consisting 
of ii fellow atudehts and an Instructor. The men 
In each section collectively consider a series of prob- 
lems dealing with the life cycle of a typical Air Force 
W^a^fon, Eaj;h_8ectjon j^^^^ together, eats to. 
gether, and plays togeth^.'^'fiacK msinls ^arcfuiiy 
»vatched by the assigned instructor to discover 
leadership potentialities in a variety of situations. 

The objectives of the school arc to secure an un- 
derstanding of: (1) National and international geog* 
W^^^tures, ideofogtes, politics,, theory of war, 



«nd other iubject# At they relate to and affect mlU^; 
tary itritegy t (2) Air Force <>t>/ectlv«, organiMti^nl, 
doctrlnei, proceduret, itrategUi, and tactfci/ (j) 
principle!, and the application thereofi ^f C0ji}m*y 
and staff responsibllltlei, organlzatloni, and pt<>^ 
cedures; (4) icfehtldc 4nd technical ^evelopmenu «i 
they >fo rotated t<t the Air Fo^ce and alrpower gen* 
erallyj (5) o;al and written expreaslon, reading, con* 
ferencA procedurei. logical pr«seot*tloa, hvmn re. 
latlona, and related IndJvJdua) C6MinOfllcatlv« sktJJii 
, (6) the etWc* #nd techniqii*! of leadership an j their 
Interrelatlonihlp} (7) the Interrelatlonihlp 6f military 
and civil Instrumenta of naUonal poW^r^ ^8) the 
proper utilisation of the reiourcei of the Air Force 
and the K»iIon} (9) requirement* for professional 
and managerial competence in terma of Air Force re- 
quiremeauj (10) problem eotutlon through both 
individual and group acUonj (11) source* of Informa- 
tlon needed by squadron-grade officer*} (12) the 
value of team spirit and an understanding of how to 
develop it In a unit} (U)'the officer'* position and 
reftponsibllltie* a* a represenutlve of the Air Force 
in the tense world today,- and finally (14) the need 
for and function of military training and discipline 
In the Air Force, ft i* also intended that the «tudent 
will acquire motivation to plan and begin ^ program 
of self-education for pfofe*»ional Improvement. 

Upon graduation from the »quadron officer school 
the officer i« reassignelil "to one of the major command* 
. of the Air Force. 

Command and Staf $fA<w/.~At approximately hi* 
10th year of commissioned service, if he i* fortunate, 
the career officer will be nominated by hi* command 
to attend the Command and Staff School of the Air 
Command and Staff College, To be selected, the 
career officer must be in th* grade of major or lieu-, 
tenant colonel and have «erv<d not le*i th«n 7 nor 
more than 13 year* in the active Federal comm{s*ion$4 
«ervic« and n<?t have passed hi* i^h birthday. 

Hiis school, like the squadron officer «choot, deal* 
. with a serie* of realistic Air Force problem*, i?ut at a 
more complex level— that of the group and numbered 
Air Force. The mission of tlje «cHool 1* to Increase 
the abilities of selected officer* to exercise the c^m*) ■ 
mand task* assc^:Iated'wltK wTng> «nd group* and to 
perform the principal ViafF task* associated "with ' ' 
numbered Air Force air division* and wing*. 
The educational objectives of the school are to 
<help the officer acquire the fullest possible under- ^ 
standing of the following areas, particularly as they 
relate to command and integrated staff action; (1) 
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Nttionit «nd internattonal geoguphyi cu!turet» 
tdeoiogiei, politicii theory of war^ and other lubjecti 
ai the/ relate to and affect military itrategyi (2) Air 
Force objectlvei, organkatloni, doctrineii proce* 
dureti itrategieii and tactici{ (3} the prlnciplei^ and 
the application thereof/ of command and staff re« 
ipoQiibiliUe^ organizatloni,. and procedurei; (4) 
icientlfic and technical development! at they are 
related to the Air Force and alrpower generally! (5) 
oral and written expreuloni^ readlngi conference 
procedureii logical preientatton, human . r^)attoni| 
and related individual communicative ikiili; (6) the 
ethlci and techntquet of teaderihip and their inter* 
relationihSpl (7) the interrelattonihip of miiitary and 
civil Initrumenti of national power j (8) the proper 
utilization of the resources of the Air Force and )he 
Nation; (9) requirements for professional and mana* 
gerial competence in terms of Air Force requirements; 
(10) problem solution through both individMal, ^nd 
group action; (U) the USAF and related subjects 
essential for professional proficiency of commanders 
and staff officers; (12) the basic characteristic^ of 
military forces and the capabilities of land, sea» ^nd 
air forces in securing national objectives; (13) [the 
capabilities and the employment i>t USAF units; and 
6nally (14) the capabilities atd application of 
modern weapons systems. The officer should ]also 
acquire increasing ability to analyze, evaluate, 'and 
project his thinking in areas of doctrine^ strategy, and 
tactlcSi ■ I 

Instruction in the Command and Staff School ^cen- 
ters on the problems normally encountered by group 
and wing commanders and staff officers of the grade 
of major, lieutenant colonel, and colonel Instruction 
In other areas Is included tp the extent necessary to 
permit a full understanding of the areas of prln^ary 
concern. There are three phases of the curriculum: 
orientation, command and staff, and employment. 
' This school is 9 months in length* Approximately 
500 students attend the school, Many of the stu* 
dents are combat veterans of both World War 11 and 
the Korean war. This number Includes officera 
from the Army and the Navy and air officers from 
allied countries. Upon graduation the officer cither 
returns to the command that nominated him for the 
school or Is assigned to another large Air Force unit 
for duty. 

Spaxnl staff irotti*i/A~The Air Cbmmand and 
Sftff College also offers an instructor training course 
for officers who are to be assigned to teach in Air 
vcrslty schools or in other fyxx Force schools. 

:R1L 



This course Is 6 weeks In length, and the studenti 
may range in rank from airman to colonel 
Air Command and Staff College gives special fnstrue^^ 
tlon In an alr«weapons course for commanders andV 
for armament, intelligence, and operations ttl|| 
officers of Aeld grade. The purpose of the courie ff] 
to afford these officers an opportunity of obtalning^c 
thorough understanding of the entire alr-weap6t^| 
field, and an ability to solve problems associated %{{ 
weapons employment. This Is a 9-week course*^^ 
dinic^pr orientation of 1 week In the weapons $ej4|H 
also available to senior officers and selected ctvllta^l 
whose duties require knowledge of the subject mattetf 
In this field. 

Air War College : 

The senior school of the Air University Is the Ai^| 
War College, at Mixwell Air Force Base* Officef|^^ 
are selected to attend this school by ji board of geaK\ 
eral officers convened in Washington, D. C, for tMj(*^ 
purpose. To b^ eligible for consideration by th|| 
board, the officer must be a colonel with less thatff^ 
20 years of service. Air Force Reserve and Air Nif jj 
tlonal Guard cofonels under 45 years of age are alio ^ 
eligible for selection. The Army, Navy, State IV| 
partment, CentUl Intelligence Agency, and tl»r^ 
British Royal Air Force are given quotai In this das^^ 
and their representatives constitute 30 out of a totJ^ 
student body of 160. The course Is 10 nionthi t 

The purpose of the Air War College Is to prepit|| 
carefully selected senior officer for high comi?)aii4 ^ 
and staff duty with large Air Force units, The cpi- 
lege also has the responsibility of developing j(iet> 
cofjcepts concerning the application of air power. 
The general objectives of the course of Instwctloa 
are to expand the student's capacity as an Indiyj<3u4 ;^ 
and as a . member of a group to analyze, appfatsei aii|^ 
develop sound solutions to problems and to gala 1^1 
more nearly complete understanding of the najtuii^^ 
of conflict, the essential elements of strategy> th|| 
capabilities and limitations of weapons systems, aoil 
the sound employment Of air doctrine. • 'fft; 

The instructional methods used are designc^J tota^^s' 
crease the scopf? and depth of the studcnt^s thinlaViJ 
and to increase hls'capactty to treat 'military prob^ 
lems more objectively and with greater facility anJr 
competence. Hecognixing that the major problemi v 
facing high command and staff officers now and Is!, 
the future are of such complexity as to rcqutr< staff 
action and group solution, the Air Force has dcsigQC| . 
methods of instruction to educate the student in the 
fundamentals ^f thinking as related to any probUc^ !. 
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rith emphMli ort the miHt»ry problem, »n<! to piO" 
Hit «h opportunity for practlctl tppliwUon of th« 
ond»m«nt»U through lolvlng ipeclflc problcmi la 
rfoup dlitufilon. l«ectuMi, forumi, and conference* 
je Included In the <<uf rlculum, ta iddltlon to required 
rtiding, *i bwtc Informttton.iiid bickground m»* 
lerltl fOr'»em(nif dUcUiiloH and problem lolutlort. 
fbe itud*ntt mwt (o •mtlt gtoupi, «nd ft mem|>cr of 
the «emloftr !• lelccted to preient the group iol\itloo 
lod to defend U before th« entire itudent body, 
there ftre no •chool lolMtlon* to any of the problem! 
po*«<l» 

A law P»rt of the lecture program of the college 
{i devlted to pre»ent to the itudenti the knowledge, 
experience, and Ideal of leading authorltlei In the 
rarloui itudy areas. Guest lecturer* front all 
phases of dvH and military life and from various 
tilled nations contribute to and participate In the 
guest lecture program. i 
j The current curriculum Is divided Into three 
Uases, Phase I on International conflict deals with 
.fklll In the exchange of Ideas through language, the 
'elements of power of the major nation-states, and 
current world conflicts. Phase II on concepts and 
employment of air warfare deals with the basic nature 
*of war and the Impact oij It of new weapons, empha- 
sizing air weapons, with new developments in weap- 
'ons and equipment which Influence military power, 
*wlth principle* and problems of air defense, wltU 
Urategic air offense, and with the operation of air 
forces In conjunction with other forces. Phase III 
Oft global strategy ha* to do with current concepts 
and policies which govern the employment of United 
States military forces and with practice* and policies 
essential to success In future warfare. 
I A thesis program constitutes a part of the curricu- 
flum. Its objective U to Improve the student'* writ- 
ing ability and give him an opportunity to contribute 
to tic general advancement of knowledge on strategy 
'and the employment of aUpower. Facult)^ commtt- 
Itees arc established to evaluate the tKese* and ree om* 
'mend disposition. Those theses wWch contribute 
Ito the mission of the TJ§AP are forwarded to Head- 
'quarters, tlSAP, or to field agencies which may be 
I In position to utilise the Tnformailon assembled or to 
act upon the recommendation* set forth. • 

On graduation from the Air War College the.typlcal 
officer >4 about midpoint in his career, and with his 
fellow graduates will be largely responsible for tJPe 
executive direction of the Air Force 10 to IS years 
hence. The progressive plan for. the professional 



education of the line officer in the Air Force thu* 
consist* of the three general duty schools Just de- 
•cribed— the squadron Officer school, the Comrnand 
and Staff School, and the Air War College. . 

It has been pointed out that In each of these three 
courses the Army and the Navy h^ve representation. 
In like manner, the Air JForce sends officer* to school* 
of the other armed service* at corresponding level*. 

Inttltvie of Technology 

The- mission of the Institute of Technology, •itu- 
ated at WrigU-Patterson Alt Force W»e, Ohio, U to 
provl4e technologkal, scUntlfie, and certain other 
professional education tor /Ltr Force ptdtttt. 

The Resident College of the Institute conducu 
undergraduate and graduate programs In such field* 
a* aeronautical engineering, armaihent engineering, 
electrical engineering, nuclear engineering, engineer- 
ing administration, and Industrial administration, 
these courses i ange In length from 1 to 2 year*. Th« 
student body consist* of « carefully selected group of 
approximately 350 officers, some of whom may have 
been graduated from one or more of the three general 
4uty courses preylqusly described. Admission to 
the courses offered In the Institute Is by Individual 
application, and the requirement* for admission vary 
with each Individual course. The programs , are 
designed to mfet requirements common to a wide 
range of officer assignments in the materiel and re- 
search and development actiiriUes of the Air Force 
rather than to meet the narrow demand* of a par- 
ticular assignment. Particular emphasis In the re- 
*earch aspect of the Instriictlon Is applied to Alf- 
Force problems. The teaching staff Is composed of 
both professional civilians and officer*: The location 
of the Resident College »% Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base make* possible cooperative research Jn 
aeronautical engineering programs ifvjth the Wright 
Air Development Center an<< p^ovM«« i^f J^Mr 
access to classified lnf<^rmatlon in<l g«e«t lecturer* 
with extensive experience In Air force materiel and 
research and development operations. 

The IiistUute is' responsible for selecting officer* 
who apply for tralrtini in clylliari Institutions , In 
courses of study having direct application to Al^ 
Force nce^s. Thesf. courses are In the engineering 
and physical sciences, the fnanagerial ahd *oilal 
' sciences, language and area training; and medical 
sciences. Many of them lead io undergraduate and 
graduate degrees. The Institute also Is responsible 
for officers assigned for training withlfi industry. • 
By in act approved August 31, 19S4, the Congress 
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* authorized the Cbmrnander, Air University, to confer 
approprUte dcgrcei upon persons meeting require- 
ments for those degrees In the Resident 0>l!egc of the 
United States Air Force Institute of Technology, 
The decrees arc to be conferred under regulations 
prescribed by the $ecretary of the Air Force, and 
upon accreditation of the IhstUuie V*by a nationally 
recognized accredUing association or authority," 

School of Aviation Medictnt 

Through the A!f University the professional edu* 
cation of ^r Force medical personnel U monitored by 
the Ktedicai Education Division, tn the Directorate 
of Medical Staffing and Education, Office of the ^r 
Surgeon General. Its work Inctudei several types 
of education which further the professional and 
technical training of officers of the USAF Medical 
Service; 

JndoctfinaHcn.'-'Tht newly commissioned medical 
officer takes an orientation course of 4 weeks in the 
School of Aviation Medicine, in which the content 
is a combination of introduction to the military, to 
the Air Force, and to military medicine. Upon 
completion of the course, the officer reports to his 
first duty station in one of the major commands. 
Selected officers, as determined by field r equiremenu, 
are assigned to the Schdol of Aviation Medicine at 
Randolph Air Force Base, Tex., for additional train- 
ing in aviation medicine* 

Aviation meduiner-^T\xt primary course in avia- 
tion medicine is a 9-week course to famiHarlze the 
physician with the basic principles of aviation medi- 
cine and the performance of those practices which 
will qualify him to function effectively as an aviation 
medical officer at the squadron level. This includes 
familiarity with the physical examination for flying 
and those practices' which are of critical importance 
in aviation medicine; the basic sciences, understand- 
ing of which is essential in the application and prac- 
tice of aviation medicine; and those aspects of the 
clinical specialties in which the prevention, recog- 
nition, and treatment of diseases are essential in the 
practice of aviation medicine* Physiology, ophthal- 
mology, otorhlnolaryngology, psychiatry, and flight 
medicine are key leaching areas. 

Advanctd courst in avtctton medxcine.—A 47-wcek 
graduate course is phase 1 of a 4-year program in 
* 'aviation medicine leading to the specialty board ex- 
amination in public health. Phase 2, 1 year in a 
civilian institution with the degree of master of pub- 
lic health at the end, is followed by the 2-year resi- 
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dency in aviation medicine. This makes the offi^^ 
eligible for the board exftmlnatlott. ' - /'Jj^f; 

tnimshipj and f//Wr»W//.~Military Jntefiis ajfr 
found in military and civilian hospitals. The re£l 
dency program Is also maintained In military 'a&^jl 
in civilian hospitals. Career Air Force medl 
officers may apply for such residencies as part of 
professional advancement* Reserve officers on a< 
duty are also eligible for such graduate training 
the basis of extended mlHury duty proportionate! 
the period of the residency. Within the icope of 
tary requirements for trainee! in a given field I 
capabilities of the applicant^ the A!r Force hirl 
adequate and extensive residency program. Tl, 
residency In aviation medlcinfe, previously described^ 
is one of the most important in meeting Air Fo^r 
medical service needs for It produces the fuhi^ 
Flight SurgeonSi Residenciea in the clinical spedal^i 
ties are maintained so that a complete medical ttrf^ 
ice is available to the Air Force personnel. Thit«>i|^- 
tlnuous growth of medical ofUcers is encouraged b'i 
illustrated by the personnel coding system pre>ious^f | 
described. Each specialty has a code number. A* 
letter suffix denotes the amount of training with thalf 
specialty, and duty assignments usually are dete^]^^ 
mined on this basis. 

Rtjreshit tfaining.'--Utw discoveries and adva; 
are brought to the medical personnel through 
tensive program of short-term and refresher courses^ 
at civilian and at military locations. Officeri attea4| 
on application and/or assignment. In addltloii^l 
regular publications, training films, and professtonil 
conferences are available. Medical officera atteiidji 
national medical and scientific conventions and ihusi 
maintain continued contact with the broad field d 
their specialty. ; 

i?^/^rfrrA.— Medical officers have many oppor*| 
tunlties in research, either In field situations or at oa^ 
of the medical research agencies^ Basic research la i 
the physiology of flight is conducted at the School of / 
Aviation Medicine and at civilian inslitutioni ui^ 
which selected officers may be assigned. The AerO;;| 
medical Laboratory at Wright-Patterson Air TosSj 
Bafee conducts research in human engineering, and: 
the School of Aviation Medicine directs its researckf 
to basic and applied aspects of aviation mediclo^ 
Medical officers in hospitals or in Air Force cocc^ 
mands often have problems peculiar to flying peT^ 
son nel about which •fhcy can conduct research. A^i2 
vances in aircraft create new problems for flying pef-^ 
sonnel. The medical officer, particularly the filgh^ 
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,t»rgeoni moitt)e converunt with the problemi «nd 
i^e btit expUo«t!oAi or tot^tioni to thcmt Hence» 
^bttnuoQi reieireii In AvU^l^n mecliclne, In biiii< 
jclenceii and in tlinlc^l medicine It a Iceyitone In tb« 
Force medlcU lervice* 

(orreipondenct $tu<ly 

Home-itudy counei are offered to ofRceri either 
^ nctlve duty or in the various Reitrve componcnti* 
ftie couriei parallel^ tniofar at poeiibte^ the resident 
^rse of the Air Onlvertlty Schools prevJouily de-, 
,cHbed* Thty are bitten by the Instructors la the 
^Idei^t schools and are administered through an Air 
(Jniverslty organlsatloQ^ the Extension Course Instil 
ttfte« The purpose of the Instruction Is to afford 
opportunity for officers who are unable to attend 
^e resident schools to advance their professional 
luowledge. 

^fesslonol Reodinf 

In addition to providing resident schools, on-the* 
^ training^ and home study courses, the Air Force 
^ocourages Us officers to read widely to increase their 
iaderstanding^ knowledge, and information in tnUx* 
ity and related nonmilatary fields. To this end the 
Ur University annually compiles, and the Air Force 
jHnts and distributes, **A Professional Reading 
3uide for Air Force Officer*/^ * The current edition 
i this guide lists some 2$0 titles under the HXovnnz 
Aibject grouping: Arctic, Biography, Economics, 
English, Fiction, Geography, Government and Poli- 
ces, History and Current Affairs, Military History, 
Uw, Management, Military Thought and Policy, 
Piychology, Human Relations, Pfiilosophy, and 
kience* These reading materials are available to 
}fiicera In Air Force base libraries throughout the 
United States and abroad. 

Air University publishes the vfiV Unimsity Quar* 
My kMm^ yAnch serves as the professional journal 
i the USAF. The periodical is edited by the Air 
Jflivcrslty to disseminate advanced thought bearing 
0 air warfare and is Intended to stimulate and enrich 
4e thinking of Air Force officers about aJr strategy, 
mics, and techniques. It reflects not Only the 
Jucational and doctrinal teaching of Air University , 
'>ut also significant' positions relating the broad 
object of airpower by experts both within and 
nthout the United States Air Force* Its methods 
ire authoritative bylined feature articles, critical and 
iterpretative analyses of Air Force activities, and 

I UU ttfii fiimpild tM, iPSS^lPSi: D<^mme6i of Mt Totte, W<i^ 



detailed technical treatments of combat operatlonst 
The editor Is an Air Force officer resj>onsiMe to itk 
Air Unlverilty Editorial Board made up of represent- 
atives of the commander and of the commandants 
of various Air University schools and activities. 

The QuAfUfty JHhim has been published since 
1947. It is generally recognl^d as an authoritative 
military journal It Is translated and published fn 
Spanish and Portuguese by the Air University jfor 
official USAP use In Latin Ameria* 

The Air University Library Is th^ professional 
library of.the Air Force, It Is manned by profea* 
slonal librarians, and In the field of airpower and Its 
application its holdings are unique* Students use 
the library extensively, and after leaving the Air 
University they call on Its resources, Aside from 
iu extenilve book collection, the library and Iti 
b/anches house over a half million documents and a 
quarter million maps. It subscribes to over a 
thousand journals. , 

The Research Studies Institute of the Air Univer- 
sity offers a rich research resource to students in the 
field of escape, evasion, and survival materlaU and 
In military history* '< 

Joint Educoflon 

In addition to the professional schools and faciti^ 
ties of the Air Force, there are three colleges operated 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff which are attended by ' 
Air Force officers. TTiesc colleges are described in 
chapter 32. 

Conclusion 

The United States Air Force has a major respbnsl* 
biiity for the defense of the country. The profes* 
sjonal training and education of the career officers 
who man this arm Is a grave responsibility* Those 
bOicers who are charged with this responsibility 
utilize advice and constructive criticism and ^re con- 
stantly experimenting to find more efficient methods 
and procedures for use Ifli the schools. The chief 
concern is that sufficient percentages of qualified 
officers be allowed to attend the schools In order that 
they may be fully prepared to discharge iheir re- 
sponstbiiities as they progress through their profes- 
sional careers* 

At the conclusion of Worid War 11, the Assistant 
Secretary of War gave the following appraisal of the 
career officer* 

■*It seems to be an open season for attffcks on the 
Army and th« 'Army mind.* ♦ ♦ ♦ I often wonder 
if these critics have any conception of the scope and 
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difficulty ot the tftiki wMch the prof^iiionil ofRcert 
Ire cMtd cn to undertake In the cburie of their 
careen/ ♦ ♦ * I know of no Induitry or puriult Itt 
tvhtch IngenuUyi ikill, knowledge of different tech* 
nlquei^ Judgmenti and above att| Imagination are re^ 
quired In greater meaiure and variety than {n the 
planning and conduct of modern warfare* ♦ ♦ ^In 
the execution of their plant, many of them h*d to 
undertake political and aodal taitt abroad of the 
moat exacting and abttrute nature* * * ♦ I can 
tettify that U wai the regular Army an4 Navy offi^ 
cert, and they alone, who gave the execotlve direc- 
tion to the conduct of the war. ♦ ♦ ♦ One could lilt 
many evldencei of firfct-ctaii thinking, auch at the 
development of new lind decUlve concepti of alr-» 
power, particularly In the field of itrateglc bombing 
and carrier employment ♦ ♦ ♦ when one analyxei 
the peacetime training of the regular lervlcea the 
reaiont for auch rcaults emerge. The officer! ,of the 
Armed Forcei are made up principally of two groupa 
of men— those who were aelected through the highly 
democratic appointment proceei for .admiwlon to 
Weat Point and Annapolli, and those who from the 
ranka or the reserve elected to make the Army or 
the Navy a career. Following their Initial general 
education they are forever going to KhooU and they 
continually are being tcued In achoota long after the 
normal civilian ha$ ceased hia studiea, ♦ ^ ♦ They 
arfc constantly engaged In the practice of teaching 
oth ers what to do and how to do it." ^ 



THE PROFESSIONS 

H iU Mr Force ii e«llcd to defend thli couatiy; 
U li the fervent hope th»t the educ«Uonrt lyit ? 
juit deicribed will have prep»red the new gentrti 
of «lr officer! to meMure up to the wik befofe 
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35. Education of Coast Guard Officers 

By CAPTAIN 0. f. HICKS. USCO* 



npHE WAITED STATES COAST GUARD per^ 
A» formi both civil and defense functions* Iniomd 
(dm It H«i been In ^idttence for more th^n 160 ycm# 
The education of the men tn the Coi it Guard hai 
paiied through varioui itagesj h li now organized on 
the unlveriUx level and fotlowi the general pattern of 
profeiiional education. The discuiiion of education 
and training In thU chapter U limited to the work of 
the United Sutei Coast Guard Academy and to the 
education of commissioned ofHceri of the regular 
establishment. > 

Hit Coos» Guard 

The United States Coast Guard had its origin in 
the act of August 4, 179(>, which was passed on the 
recommendation of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
to provide a service afloat^ military in nature^ for the 
purpose of enforcing the Revenue Act of July 31, 
The organic act called for /'the establishment 
and support of ten cutters*^ and a professional corps 
6f commissioned ofBcera which by virtue of their 
being commissioned v/ould **attach them to their 
duties by a nicer sense of honor/' 

Forty officers (a master, a first,^a second, and a 
third mate for each of the 10 cutters) were authorized 
In the basic act, which named them "officers of the 
customs*' to give them the legal powers requisite to 
the performance of their duties; The senior officer 
of the corps thus created was Hopley Yeaton of New 
Hampshire whose commission, dated March 21, 1791, 
was the first Issued by President George Washington 
to «\ny officer afloat. 

From this origin, the Coast Guard (called the 
Revenue Cutter Service until 1915) has grown to its 
prcjicnt slzeof approximately 28,500 officers and men. 
Through acts clarifying the organic a,ct of 1790, 
through assignment of duties by other acts and by 
Executive orders, and through amalgamation with 
other services, Its duties have expanded until they 

>Indu»irial Mintger, U. S. Coiit Guard Yn<}, Curt>iB*y,Mi 
Whtn Ctpuln HkVt wrot* iKc thipM ht wJi Head, P<p*rtmeftt 
of Engineering^ U. S. Coail G\)iid Academy, 



now Include r Enforcement of all applicable Federal 
laws upon the high seas and waters lubject io the 
jurisdiction of the United States) development, ei^ 
tablishment, maintenance, and operation of aids to 
maritime navigation, Icebreaklng facilities, and 
rescue facilities for the promotion of maritime safety | 
establishing and enforcing standards of safety for 
merchant vessels of the United States} operation ol 
ocean weather statiofts{ maintenance and operation 
of search and rescue facilities) maintenance of Bering 
Sea Patrol and International Ice Patrol) cooperation 
with other bureaus and departments of the United 
States Government for the detection of frauds and 
violations of the customs laws of the United States; 
and maintenance of a state of military readiness to 
assist in the defense of the United States. 

CootI Guord Acodemy Established 

When the act which established the Revenue Cut-^ 
ter Service (Coast Guard) was passed In 1790, no 
thought was given to the problem of officer personnel. 
In fact, no problem existed at that time* There was 
abundant material from which to drawj men who 
had served In the merchant marine and the Con* 
tinental Navy and who were eminently qualified for 
the dual civilian and military role which was re- 
quired of an officer In the Revenue Cutter Service. 

The system of appointing candidates to commls* 
stoned rank in the service was established by the act 
of July 31, 1876, which required that vacanclfi Jn 
commissioned ranK be filled from a group of cadeti 
who, after selection through competitive examlna* 
tton, were to serve a probationary period of 2 years* 
Under this act a ^'School of Instruction*^ was estab- 
lished at New Bedford, Mass,, where systematic 
training In academic subjects was given during the 
winter months. Practlcar training on long cruises 
during the summer months supplemented the aca* 
dcmle program, 

This arrangement continued until 1891 when the 
school at New Bedford was abandoned and a series of 
experiments were started. For a few years, vacan- 
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ctci In tiic sfcrvice were filled by appointment of 
graduntei from the Naval Academy} next, the «chool 
il New Bedford wai reeitablUhed; ihortly after thU, 
the ichool at New Bedford wat again abandoned, and 
cadeti were trained on a practice vessel which 
cniUed throughout the year. 

In 1906, the school was again established on shore 
at Arvndel Cove, Md. It remained there until 1910, 
when It was rtioved to Fort ThimbuU at New ton* 
don, Conn. In 1932, a complete iiew academy was 
constructed on the west bank of the Thames Wver 
above New London, and the school was moved to 
this location. 

Today the main source of commissioned officers io 
the C6ast Guard is the Coast Guard Academy. 

The Coast Guard Academy is accredited by the 
Engineers Council for Professional Development. It 
is a member of the American Society for Engineering 
Education and the New England Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, and the National Ed- 
ucation Association. 

Admission fo }he Coast Oudtd Academy 

Entrance to the Cbast Guard Academy is solely 
through competitive examination. The examina- 
tions are prepared by the Educational Testing Serv- 
ice, Princeton, N. J. Theyare on a college entrance 
level, but arc modified somewhat to meet the par- 
ticular needs of the academy. 

The examinations are giv^n in February of each 
year throughout the United States and its posses- 
sions. In a typical year, approximately 2,000 young 
men apply for permission to compete in these exam- 
inations. Of this number, approximately 1,400 arc 
authorized to compete, the remainder being elim- 
inated through lack of proper qualification, that is, 
age (the candidate must be between 17 and 22 years 
of age), maritar status (he must be unmarried), 
physical deficiency, or unsatisfactory acadeiijic back- 
ground. Of the 1,400 authorited to compete, ap- 
proximately 1 ,000 complete the examinations. Cadet 
appointments are tendered to the top men of this 
group, in order of their stanciii^g. 

The fourth (freshman) class of approximately 200 
enters the Academy in the first week of July of each 
year, Approximately SO percent of this member will 
graduate 4 years later. The losses are attributable 
to a number of caures, the primary ones being aca- 
demic failure, lack of ability to conform to standards 
of discipline, and lack of aplityde for a service career. 
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Acddemy Curtlculum dnd Desrte 

The term of cadctship was 2 years until 1903, when ' 
It was Increased to 3 years. 

In 1906 provision 4vas made for recruiting cadet 
engineers from graduates of engineering schools. 
They served as cadets for 6 months (later Increase^ 
to 1 year) before they were commissioned. TM| 
system obtained until 1923 when a 3-year course iri| 
established for cadet engineers. ; v 

In 1926 the line and the engineering corps of th^ 
servlciwere amalgamated, and a balanced curricti, 
lum of line and engineering su^ecU was esubllshed. 
In 1934, the term of cadeuhlp was Increased from 3 
to 4 years. 

The curriculum of the Coast Guard Academy, 4 
years in length, is broad in scope and carefully bak 
anced to provide the necessary basic technical train* 
5ng for k service career and the cultural background 
required and expected of an officer. The IS2 se- 
mester hours of credit are distributed among the 
various broad categories as follows; (1) Humanities, 
34 semester hours, including English composition, 
history, literature, economics, geography, and gov* 
ernmcntj (2) science, 23 semester hours, including | 
physics, chemistry, and nuclear physics; (3) mathe- - 
matici, 23 semester hours, Including plane and 
spherical trigonometry, calculus, analytical geom* 
etry, and analytical mechanics; (4) engineering, 4$ 
semester hours, including descriptive geometry and 
drawing, electrical engincering^electromcs engineer* 
5ng, engineering materials, strength of materials, 
thermodynamics, fluid mechanics, naval architcctufei 
and power engineering; and (S) professional subjects, 
29 sef»icster hours, including ordnance and gunneiy, 
law, communications, seamanship, navigation, me» 
tcorology, astronomy, and administration and leader* 
ship. 

The curriculum outlined above is exclusive of the 
practice cruises and the summer training programs 
to which 40 weeks of time is devoted in the 4 years. 
During the summer while at sea upper classinea 
serve as officer of the deck, engineering officer of the 
watch, master at arms, and, under a mii^imum <4 
supervision from the commissioned officers, actually 
run the training ships. The cruises take the cadell 
to many ports of the worid thus making of the men 
well-traveled indj^duals with a cosmopolitan outlook 
befitting one who serves his country in the varic4 
capacities of a Coast Guard officer. 
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icadcmy «wardi the degree of bachelor of 
^thcc (generat engineering). For numbers of de« 
^et conferred in recent yean lee table 71 « 
^ The curriculum ti under continuput turveiltance. 
^ch year a board composed of department heads 
^rveys the curriculum and makes such recommenda* 
joiis is will In Its judgment keep the instruction in 
^ce with advancea in technology* These recom- 
!jendations are submitted to the Academy Advisory 
yymrnhttt for ita consideration and recommendation 
^ ^or to being placed in effect* The Academy Ad« 
.{sory Committee !• composed of seven persons of 
jstincttod in education and other £eldf| appointed 
Kf the Secretary of the Treasury for the primary 
^a^pose of examining the course of instruction and 
^dvising the commandant* The committee meets 
ft least twice each year. The members serve with- 

igt: pay, 

>cddeny Curriculum Problem • 

I The planning of an adequatei balanced curriculum 
it the undergra<^'/ate level is by far the most diffi- 
.nilt problem at the Academy. Advances m tcch« 
)ology and complications In the administration of 

^vice affairs make it mandatory that a high per- 
;entage of officers specialize in some field. There- 
ibre^ it is necessary that the curriculum be so devised 
•Jiat adequate education and training are provided 
ii a background for proper performance of routine 
'iuties and in addition as background for those who 

^Ttlt in time pursue graduate work in one of the many 

.^ialty fields/ 

I The problem is complicated by the fact that all 
aust pursue the same course of study at the Academy 
unce it is not known which graduates will be selected 
specialization until 3 to 6 years after they have 
l*been commissioned- Further complicatioas arise 
I ^kcause the course of study is only 4 years long and 
*)ecause entrAnts to the Academy cannot be con- 
sidered properly prepared, particularly in mathe- 
; jiatlcs and Englishi to pursue the undergraduate 
! work, in spite of the utmost care exercised in the 
' iclection of those entrants. 

It IS doubtful whether this problem will ever be 
»olved with complete satisfaction. Reasonably good 
results are obtained by checking the progress of 
graduates and making adjustments in the curriculum 
*ia correct apparent deficierieies. 

IAeodemy Teaching Staff^ 
The instruction staff at the Academy Is composed 
>f commissioned professors, civilian instructors, and 
3WI01— 55— 19 ' 



commissioned officers. The cotnmtssioned professors 
and civilian instructors form the permanent staff; 
the commissioned officers, the rotating staff. The 
normal tour of duty of the commissioned officers as 
instructors is 4 years. All professional subjects are 
taught by the rotating staff. The permanent staff 
forms the nucleus of instructors in the humanities, 
sciences, and mathematics, 

Grdduak and Posfswduale Educalfon 

The advances in technology and the widespread 
^fesponslbilUies of the Coast Guard make It essential 
that the education and training of ita officeri con- 
tinue throughout their service careers. This educa* 
tion and training is of three forms: study for pronto- 
tion examinations j graduate study at various colleges 
and universities; and specialized training in service 
operated schools. 

Study fcf ptomtion ixminaiions^ 1953 a iy*. 
tern of promotion examinations was set up requiring 
all general duty officers, except permanent captains, 
to pass written examinations in specified subjects 
before they are eligible for promotion to the next 
higher grade. The subjects of the courses which 
must be completed, and of the examinationSi are: 
^ For promotion from ensign to lieutenant (junior 
grade) : Elements of itaval niachinery; marine naviga- 
tion, part I; seamanship; shipboard electrical ays* 
terns; and naval electronics, part I. 

For promotion from lieutenant (junior grade) to 
lieutenant: Communications officers course^ marine 
navigation, part II ; naval electronics, part II; ele- 
mentary accounting! elerncntary supply; ordnance 
and gunnery; and military justice. 

For promotion from lieutenant to lieutenant com« 
mander; Practical damage control; diesel engines; 
search and rescue; aids to navigation; merchant 
marine safety; and law enforcement. 

For promotion from lieutenant commander to 
commander: Travel and transpcitation; administra- 
tion; supply, genera); aviation, USCX5; theoretical 
damage control; leadership; and budgetary adminis^ 
tratton. 

For promotion from commander to captain: Per- 
sonnel administration; foundations of national 
power; and strategy and tactics. The last three are 
correspondence courses which must be completed, 
but on which no examination is given. V / ; 

Promotion examinations are given every 4 months. 
The officer is permitted to choose the subject or sub* 
jects in which he is to be examined each period. He 
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my fail each subject once* A second failure in the 
same subject automatically places him out of line of 
. promotion* 

There are ten categories of special duty officers* 
These aret Deck} marine engineer; electrical engineer; 
electronics engineer; communications; civil engineer; 
aeronautical engineer; aviator; naval architecture; 
and finance and supply* Special duty officers are 
examined for promotion in the same manner as gtn« 
eral duty officers. The subject! in which they are 
examined are la line v?ith iJieir specialty. Special 
duty officers are not eligible for promotion to the 
rank of captain. 

GtaduaU study. — At the present time graduate 
study in n curriculums is provided for selected 
officers. The number of currlculumi in which offi- 
cers receive Instruction is fairly stable from year to 
year. The number of officers receiving instruction 
in each curriculum varies from year to year, depend- 
ing on the needs of the service and the availability of 
officers. 

Officers arc selected for graduate study on the baiis 
of their service record, academic record^ and general 
aptitude for the field of the curriculum. They are 
usually of the rank of lieutenant commander and 
below, with preference being shown for the younger 
officers. 

Pertinent information concerning tho various cur* 
riculums follows: 

1. Accounting: A 2-year course at Benjamin 
Franklin University, leading to a bachelor's degree, 
for those who qualify. 

2. Business administration; A 2-ycar couree at 
Harvard University, leading to a master's degree for 
those who qualify. Applicants for this course must 
have at least 6 years of commissioned service. 

3. Civil engineering: A 17-month course at Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute leading to a bachelor's 
degree. 

4. Communication: A 1-year course at the U. S» 
Naval Postgraduate School. 

5/ Electronics engineering: A 2-year courfie at the 
Mass;^chusetts Institute of'Technotogy leading to a 
bacheWs degree. 

6, Engineering physics: A 3-year course, 1 year at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 2 
at the University of Rochester lea ding to a master's 
degree* 
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Z Engineering sciencei (Aeronautical) t A 2^e4^ 
course at the Air Force Institute of Technology, 

8. Laws *A 3-year course at George Washtn^tei^ 
UnlversUyj Harvard University, or Yale University 
leading to a bachelor*s degree. f\ 

9. Management and industriat engfneenng: X ^ 
year course at Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute^ 
leading to a bachcIor^s degree. * ^ 

' ' fit 

10. Nava! construction and engineering: A 3^ 
year course at Massachusetts Institute of Te<^ 
nolbgy leading to u masterV degree* ,,^\ 

U. Nuclear engineering (efi^ectt): A 2-year couti^ 
at the U. S. Naval Postgr£.duate School. 

12. Ordnance engineering: A 2-year Course at tlwj 
U. S. Naval Postgraduate School. 

13. Personnel administratioo and training: A 1« 
year course at Stanford University leading to % 
master's degree. 

All officers receiving graduate training must 
obligate themselves not to resign from the service 
during the time they are in school and, after gradua« 
tion, to serve a minimum of 1 year for each semester 
they have been in school. 

Sptcialiud training in stnlct opnaUd schcohr^ 
Schools operated by the Armed Forces of the United 
States are employed for speciatized training of oflU 
cers. The courses offered at these schools cover alt 
types of specialization essential ro the operation c{ 
the Coast Guard. They include: Comptrollershlj^ 
economic mobtli%ation» strategy and tactics, aids t6 
navigation, flight training, aviation maintenaocei 
merchant marine safety, and naval justice. In all, 
SO specialization courses are available. The time 
spent in any given school ranges from a few weeb 
to 16 months* 

Officers are selected for specialized training on the 
basis of personal desire, aptitude, service record, aoj 
service needs. 

At the present time approximately 5 percent of aU 
officers are receiving graduate or specialized training. 
This number is the minimum required to meet ihe 
needs of the Coast Guard. An increase in this nurd* 
ber would be highly desirable in order that more 
flexibility in the assignment of duty stations migtit 
be obtained. However, it is doubtful that the avail- 
ability of officers for specialized training will ever 
permit this increase. 
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pcrhapi, »X some future date, diversity of duty 
^d technical advances will make it mandatory that 
j\ ofRcera be trained iit some speciaUy. There li no 
soubt that if and when that time arrives, a satisfac< 
|/y solution to the problem will be found, 

^« 71.— Cr,rotlifi«nti In, and bocKtiof'i dtjKti eonfcntd by, 
th« U. S. Cooil Gvard Acodtmy In rtccnl yta>* 
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Emollmenti 

In the past 10 yean the enrollmenti of the $• 
Coait Guard Academy have ranged from 279 to 565. 
(See table 7L) 
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36. Education of Merchant Marine Officers 

By LIEUTENANT EVEREH H. NORTHROP, USMS* 



FREIGHTERS, tankers, reefers, passenger liners— 
over 1,300 of these oceangoing vessels make up 
the ships of the United States merchant mirine. 
Added to these are the many ships and boats <m the 
Great Lakes, the rivers, and the coastwise waters. 
Iq addition to these vessels, which are privately 
owned and operated for the most part| there are 
about 210 vessels in the nucleus fleet of the Military 
Sea Transportation Service operated tfjf the United 
States Navy. 

These vessels must be manned by officers who are 
well trained. The education of officers for the mer- 
chant marine is conducted by both public and private 
agencies. The United States Merchant Marine 
Academy at Kings ^oint, N. Y*, and four State mari- 
time schools offer programs at the college level. 
Several so-called "license prep** schools, privately 
run, give professional training somewhat similar to 
technical courses in adult education programs. 

The Merchant Marine 

AltUough there is no definite date for the establish- 
ment of the United States merchant marine, there 
seems alv/ays to have been a merchant marine to 
play a vital part in American history. Perhaps it 
can be said that the United States merchant marine 
was launched in 1607 when colonists under Captain 
' George Popham built the 30-ton pinnace Virginia 
at the mouth of the Kennebec River, Maine, and 
sailed it to England. Coastwise commerce and even 
voyages to England were begun by the Pilgrims and 
the Puritans very soon after they arrived on these 
shores. 

During the Revolution armed merchant ships 
called privateers took over the functions of an 
American Navy, which was almost nonexistent- 
These merchant fighters captured 600 British vessels 
to help hasten the end of the war* The merchant 
ships also played a leading role in the War of 1812» 

*A«Uianl librafun at \\\t U. Merchant Marine Academy, 
KSng$ Point, N. Y. 
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In 1819 Captain Rogers and \}it Saf>anna\ mide 
history ia the first crossing of the Atlantic with 
help of a steam engine. This event li celebrat^j 
every May 22 as National Maritime Day* 

The high tide of American glory on the seal wai 
the clipper-ship era in the 1850^1* But these speedy 
and daring vessels became only glorious memoiHi 
after the Civil War as the United States turned from 
the sea. Occupied with westward expansion andth^ 
development of internal resources, the United Stat<i 
so neglected the merchant marine that the America^ 
flag almost disappeared from the ports of the worll 
In 1898 there were not even enough ships to traos. 
port 2S,000 men to Cuba in the Spanish-Americaa 
War. In 1907 foreign ships had to be chartered to 
carry the supplies for the round-the-world tour o( 
American warships^ 

World War I made necessary a ^'bridge of sbipf** 
to carry troops and supplieS| and with almost no 
ships in the merchant marine, ah expensive building 
program was undertaken. In 1936 the Congrei} 
passed the Merchant Marine Act setting up a policy 
fostering the development and encouraging Uie 
maintenance of a merchant marine for promotifl| 
commerce and aiding the national defense* A limited 
nun^ber of large vessels were built which provided i 
nucleus of military transport for World War It 
However, the great need for ships In this war agata^ 
resulted in an extensive shipbuilding program Att' 
turned out 5,000 merchant vessels. This progriic 
also produced the ships which carried 80 percent of 
the cargoes to Korea and which participated iii tlr 
epic evacuation of Hungnam. ; 

The McfcKaM Marine <and Naflcnal Defense 

This capsule history of the American mtxc\itv 
marine has already pointed out the importance </ 
the merchant marine to national defense. Inp^act 
time the ships of the merchant marine bring totl? 
courflry, amoifl other things, stockpiles of e^sc/ilJ^ 
materials for defense. In war, the United Sti'^*' 
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^erchAnt marine becomei the fourth arm o{ defense; 
fhli {indispensable iervice carries troopSi gum ahd 
. irnmunitioni and food and equipment to the fighting 
|(ronti. The Navy, AJr Force, and the motoriied 
Lmtt of the Army could not move without the oil 
[applied by the tanker fleeti 
I In World War 11, American merchant ships car* 
yed more than 7 million fighting men and 268 mil- 
Tpn tons of cargo. Three out of four tons of the 
I'^ppliea necessary for victory were delivered by 
: vmerlcan merchant sbips^ Over 600 ships>nd 6,0CO 
merchant seamen were lost in action. In 1944| 
f resident Eisenhoweri then Allied Commander, said, 
j >When final victory is ours, there is no organization 
; -Jiat. will share its credit more deservedly than the 
Jimerican merchant marine." His words have been 
(chotd by other important voicea. The equally 
tital role which sea transportation will play in any 
fature war has been pointed out by many authoriives. 

Ihe Merchant Morlne Officer 

The organization of a merchant ship varies some- 
fhat with the particular ship, but the general picture 
\$ as follows. The officer in command of the ship 
I J the master. Under him there are two operating 
( Jcpartmcnts, deck and engine. The deck officers 
ire the first or chief officer and the second and third 
fixates. The engine department is headed by the 
jiief engineer, who has under him the first, second, 
jiod third assistant engineers. These are the main 
g'ank% but a large vessel will have additional officers. 
J Deck officers perform the following functions: The 
(lavlgatlon of the vessel; the loading and discharging 
gt( the cargoj the overhauling and maintenarce of the 
Jmll, the superstructure, and the compartments used 
\0T carrying cargo; and the maintenance of the safety 
|,)fganizatlon of the vessel. 

A The engineers are responsible for the operation and 
(Xiaintenance of everything mechanical aboard ship, 
3)icluding the propelling and auxiliary machinery, 
:flie electrical system, the boilers, and the icfrigera- 
];:on and cargO'handtlng equipment* 
. ^rhe number of deck and engine officers in the 
''crvice varies with the number of merchant ships in 

*$e. At present it is estimated that about 13^000 
'^^/Bcer berths are available in the American merchant 
Marine. In addition to the number of officers ac- 
•^vely serving aboard ship, there Is a reserve of ex- 
J^trlenced officers holdin^currcnt licenses upon which 
^e country can draw in time of crisis. 
•^ Included among ships' officers arc the pursers and 

"srgeons, called staff officers, and the radio officers. 



These are specUl billets, with varying qualificattoni 
of training and experience, and are not considered (ti 
this article. 

Need for Professional Cducdtton 

Professional education for the modern merchant 
marme officer has developed for several reasons: 

Tichnologual adtancmifiisr-Mtaoit 3S0 yean of 
technological development is reflected in the differ* 
ence between the 30-ton pinnace Fifiinia, with Iti 
capacity of 45 colonUu, and the 48,000-ton tuper<» 
liner UniUd SiaUs^ with its capacity of 3,000 (14,000 
as a troopship). During that period sail gave way 
to steam, and then the reciprocating enpne to the 
steam turbine. Oil and gas, even atomic propulsion, 
are encroaching on steam* On the bridge the officer 
needs to know how to use not only the magneUc com- 
pass and the sextant but also the gyrocompass and 
the new navigational aids such as loran and radar. 
The merchant marine officer must be trained to ac- 
cept immediately all the responsibilities of a watch 
officer, and this includes a knowledge of all the latest 
technological developments which apply to his work* 

Incuastd safHy for pdsstngns^ wrgo//, crw/, and 
jA/^/.— Marine disasters \n the \930\ like the Motto 
CasiU fire, revealed deficiencies in the qualifications 
of seamen and brought about renewed efforts for an 
adequate 6fficer-training program. The safety of 
the ship has been increased by the new navigational 
devices, and the responsibility of safeguarding the 
ship should not be entrusted to men unfamiliar with 
their operation. Congressional belief In the impor- 
tance of the merchant marine to the national welfare 
Is indicated by many leglsUtive measures, including 
the provision of subsidies for building and operating 
merchant ships. Requiring quah'fied personnel to 
man these ships is a measure to protect the invest- 
ment which the country has made in these ships. 

Incteastd contribution to the national dtjtnst,^Tht 
better the training, the finer the merchant marine 
officer, and the greater the contribution which that 
officer can make to national defense. Merchant 
mariners from John Paul Jones on have served in the 
Navy in time of n<jed. Today*s merchant mariners 
should have naval training so that they can serve 
equally well in either arm of defense as necessary. 

Naiiona! pride in the merchant marine*~T\it 
world's finest ships should have the world's finest 
officers. Most of the foreign countries which are 
competing with the United States in carrying the 
cargoes of the world have officcr-training systems. 
As a matter of fair competition as well as national 
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pride Jft the m<!rch*nl »ervlce, the officer! of the 
United St«tei merchaiU marine should be equ«t, if 
not Wperior, to officct i of foreign merchant «ervicei. 

Mpdtm (PtU^pthn «/ mmhant thip't cfctr.— 
Tod»y*i merchant offlccf »hould be « loyal Ameri- 
can, fully aware and proud of bl« country** hlitoty 
and traditioni and endowed with the will to protect 
them.' In the porti of the world he «hould repreieot 
the United Statei ai unofficial ambasiadoN He 
ijiould be an educated and Informed citizen, prepared 
{O take his place ai a valuable member of society. 
This means that to his technical education should be 
added that general education which will fit him for 
these responsibilitte*. After a number of years at 
sea some ships' offlceri are promoted to administra- 
tive positions ashore. In»trucfion In shoreside 
operations provides the ihip's officer with an under- 
standing of the ehipping Industry and a background 
of commercial knowledge. 

Sources of Officer* 

atizcns of the United States are admitted to serv- 
ice a* officers in the American merchant marine upon 
passing a licens>i examination administered by the 
United States Cbast Guard. Candidates "sit for" 
their licenses at various cxaminatiorx centers, and 
unless "set down" by t lie Coast Guard inspectors 
they are granted an original license as third mate or 
third assistant engineer. 

The license examination, which is on professional 
subjects only, ordinaril)' takes about S days. The 
passing grade ranges from 70 percent in each of the 
general subjects to 90 percent in Navigation and 
Rules of the Road. Separate licenses for engineer* 
on steam and diesel vessels are issued, and the 
license is further limited by horsepower. There are 
also different license* for deck officers, depending 
upon tonnage and the waters on which they are 
preparing to sail: Occmj coastwise; Great Lakes; 
rivers; bays, sounds, and lakes other than the Great 
Lakes. 

One may qualify in several ways for admittance to 
the license examination: (1) Graduation from the 
United States Merchant Marine Academy; (2) 
graduation from 1 of 4 State marlrime schools; (3) 
experience at sea in an unlicensed deck or engine 
position for 3 years; and (4) graduation from the 
United States Naval Acidcmy or the United States 
Coast Guard Academy, graduation from an ac- 
credited course in mariitc, .-rectrical, or mechanical 
engineering, after some ...^iHricnce at sea. The 
number of men in the l-:t ^: fM6 group who go to 



lea In the merchant marine U negUgiM* jbJ wm 
be further considered here. * " ^ ^ 

At present, about 1,S00 origin,! license* *r« i*^^ 
evpr>' year. Nearly 200 come from the p2^Jl 
Academy, 200-plU* come froir> the 4 St*u td^n! 
and about 1,050 come up from the uollcen*ed«|32)l. 
United Stale* Merchant Marine Academy iUljl 

Ju*t a* the Federal Government ha* reaJl^y 
re»ponsibllity for the provi»ion of -an adwS^i 
American merchant marine, «o it ha* recoMfeS^ 
that the preparation of qualified c*Rcer* l* omSl 
that reaponsiWlity. It therefore established ^iS 
tional system of training ir.crchant marine ofl|<2*i 
which resulted in the founding of the United StiS 
Merchant Marine Academy, now operated by£ 
Maritime Administra Uon, an agency of the Denari. 
tnent of Commerce, *^ 

The United State* Merchant Marine AcadeaiT 
has been develoijed over the years since I89L when 1 
Congress required the carrying of cadets aboard man 
contract ships. In 1931 the National anferenceo. 
the Merchant Marme conducted a survey of officet 
training, and the response from neatly 6,S00per»OM 
indicated a great need for a national system of Uab. 
ing. In 1935 the Interdepartmental Committee o« 
Shipping Policy recommended the establishment o( 
a national merchant marine academy. On March 
IS, 1938, the Government took over the company 
cadet system and established the United State* 
Merchant Marine Cadet Corps. Temporary shore 
establishments were used until the present site at 
Kings Point, Long Island, wa* selected in 1941. j 
The Academy was established in January 1942 arid I 
dedicated on September 25, 1943. I 

The applicant for appointment must meet the 
following requirements: {1) Be « male citizen of the 
United States, narive bom or naturalized; (2) be 
unmarried; (3) be not less than 16X and not yet 21 
years of age; (4) produce evidence of credits froa 
accredited schools consisting of IS unit* as followft 
2 in mathemarics (including 1 }„ algebra, 1 In plape 
geometry); 3 in English; 1 in science (except biology); 
9 electivcs; (5). take the competitive scholastic test 
held throughout the country and qualify for available 
appointments which are apportioned on the bull 
of State quotas. 

Each successful^ candidate mutt qualify for and 
receive an appointment in \.ht United States Naval 
Reserve. This includes pasjing « Navy physical 
examination, When an applicant has been sctcctcd, 
he is provided with transportation to the Academy, 
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^itlforititi And t«xtbooki| ai well u tuitioni quarteri, 
, lubiitteAce, Mi medical and dental care* 
j The wartime curriculum taught the mtnlmum ci^ 
ytittati and trained cfficcrt h the ahortcst pdiiible 

!*iimet After the war the Academy establUhcd a 
i-year technical college curriculum- The Academy 
0$$ accredited in November !949 by the Middle 
$utea Ai$6cIation of Collcgea and Secondary Schooli, 
The profeiiional couraea at Kingi Point are de* 
ilgiied to graduate 4 ihtp'# officer who will operate 
iiyd^Y*$ merchant ahlp efficiently and economically* 
in addition) the Academy atmi at graduating a firit* 
daai Naval Reserve officer and a cultured gentleman 
who will be an Intelligent American dtlzea and a 
leader afloat or ashore. To meet these alms, the 
Academy oiTeri courses m naval aciencei In the hn* 
(oanitles^ and In the physical and the sodal sciences* 
After students have completed a year of basic 
uabing at the Acudemyi they are assigned to se* 
tected merchant ships for « yearV Intensive training : , 
St sea* Projects are assigned to them during this V 
period* Their third and fourth years are spent at 
the Academy in advanced study in deck or engineer- 
[ kng courseo, depending upon the student** choice and 
I qualifications. Coui^es such as physics and naviga-^^ 
i tioni electronics and astronomy/ steam, diesel, and 
i electrical engineering as well as languages/ history, 
and shipping management round out their i years of 
education. Along with this goes physical condition- 
ing and military discipline* 

Upon graduation, the cadet-midshipman receives 
commissions as ensign in the United States Naval 
Reserve and ensign in the United States Maritime 
Service* He receives a bachelor of science degree 
ind a Federal license as third assistant engineer or 
third mate. 

The present enrollment at Kings Point is 700 
cadct^midshipmeni with an additional 200 in train- 
ing at sea. The total number of graduates since the 
establishment of the Cadet Corps stands at more 
than 10,000. 

Since 1948 the Academy has had the assistance of 
in Academic Advisory Board consisting of seven 
distinguished educators who meet at the Academy 
annually, usually in the spring. The group haa 
included retired superintendents of other service 
academies and presidents, deans, and professors from 
libera) arts and technical institutions. It has been 
charged by statute with the job of "examining the 
course of iastructton and advising the Superintendent 
thereto.** It has interpreted its mission broadly and 



MARINE OFI^I^M 

has given generous help on all the educational prob- 
lems which face a developing Institution. 

State MorlMittt Schools ^ 

At present four Stat4 sponsor schools wMch pre- 
pare men to take the liceif se ewminations: New York| 
Massachusetts, Dilifor^la, and Maine, The Ne# 
York Maritime College fs the oldest of the four, the 
State halving taken over In 1913 the nautial school 
whl?h thidj^ o^^ founded In 1875* 

The Massachusetts Maritime Academy was foundi^ 
In 1S9$t the California Maritime Academy wai 
founded In 1929! and the Maine Mar^Ume Academy 
was founded in IHL The States of Washington and 
Pennsylvania also had schools at one time but have 
discontinued them* 

The Sute schools have been assisted by the Fed- 
eral Government throughout their e^dstence. The 
first schools were founded under the encouragement 
of an 1874 act which provided to certain specified 
ports a naval vessel for marine training*. The first 
schoojSi with a 2*year cours€ aboard the "scHoolship/* 
were for the training of seamen, but so successful 
were the graduates as a re«ult of the training that 
they soon became officers, and the State nautical 
schools have been considered oflicer*training Institu- 
tions ever since. In 1911 Federal legislation pro- 
vided for each school to be given an annual Federal 
grant of $25,000, and in 1941 an additional amount 
up to $25,000 In payment for the tuition of out-of- 
State students. In 1942 they were given suma for 
pay, quarters, and subsistence of students. The 
Federal Government has prescribed minimum stand- 
ards to which the State schools must conform in 
order to qualify for Federal aid. 

The educational aims of the State and Federal 
schools are the same, but they differ in method and 
content 5n some respects. Instead of the sea year 
of the Federal $y$um^ ti^e cadcto at the State schools 
get their sea experience through 3-month cruises 
annually aboard the ships furnished by the Govern- 
ment ol the United States/ The cadets operate all^ 
departments of thcshlpunder prof essSonalinstructors* 

The course at the New York Maritime College is 
4 years/ as at the United States Merchant Marine 
Academy; that at the other three schools, i years. 

All cadets at the United States Merchant Marine 
Academy are in the Naval Reserve and take naval 
science courses which qualify them for Naval 
Reserve commifsions. Not all of the cadets at the 
State schools arc in the Naval Reserve; those not iu 
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the Nml Reserve do not receWc commlssloni on 

HoncoIUstott Tmlftlrts 

Ahhougli progr^ims of professional educatiort are 
Available at th^ United Statfel And State Merchant 
Marine Acadertlesi the traditional right of an un- 
licensed member of the deck or engine department! to 
rise "through the hawse pipe'* to an officer*«i billet 
U ittU matntatned* In the engine department the 
seaman begins lervice ai a toal passer or a viper. 
After 6 months he may take an examination to qualify 
AS a fireman, watertender, oiler, unlicensed junior ea-* 
glneer, machinist, refrigerating engineer, electrician, 
or deck engineer* After 3 years* service in the engine 
department and after gaining the necessary experi* 
ence And knowledge, he may take an examination for 
third assistant engineer* Hie entry rating !n the 
deck department is ordinary seaman. After serving 

1 year In most cases, the ordinary seaman may take 
examinations for able seaman (A. B,), including life- 
boatman. After the seaman has been certtfted as 
A. B., petty officer jobs such as quartermasier or 
boatswain become available to him. After 3 years* 
service In the deck department, he may take the 
third mate's examination. 

Facilities for the professional training of the un* 
licensed mail— refresher, upgrading, and prelicense 
courses— have been maintained by both private and 
public sources. UnttI recently the United States 
Maritime Service, established in 1938, maintained 
correspondence and resident courses which unlicensed 
seamen could take to advance themselves in rating' 
or to prepare themselves to take the license examina-i 
tions* License "prep" courses are available in pri* 
vatc schools at various ports and at the Seamen's 
Church Institute of New York. This type of trains 
ing aimr only at preparing a student to pass the 
specific subjects included in the examination. It 
does not equal the content of the technical courses 
of the professional maritime colleges and does not 
contain any of th«* other values of a college programi 

Advancem^ftJ In Officer Ranks 

After 1 year at sea a third engineer or third mate 
can take the examination for second engineer or 
second mate. After I year's service as a second, or 

2 years* service as a third white holding a second's 
license, he may take the first's cxaminationv After I 
year's service as a first, or 2 years* service as a second 
while holding a first's license, he can obtain the 
license as chief engineer or master. 



The officer li pretty much on hit own In educfflj 
himself to pass the examinations. There is no fof^ 
program of postgraduate training Available^ At o« 
tlm? the United States Maritime Service offered n 
fresher and prelicense courses to help officers fiii 
their licenses. There are available private upgradln 
schools and the Seamen's Church Initltute to wh|t 
an officer can turii for help In preparing htmielf f, 
a higher license, • v 

Another kind of professional education tfaduld i 
mentioned here. Those oflJceri who are membetl , 
the United States Naval Reserve have available i 
them many educational opportunities: correspond 
cnce courses; active duty aboard naval vessels, h 
eluding those of the Military Sea Transportatic 
Service; regular active duty coursesj special coUt* 
for merchant marine officers, for example, the H 
chant Marine Reserve Officer Training Facility 
Jersey Oty, N. J., which provides an 8-week orient 
tion course tci merchant marine officc ra who hold ^ 
serve commissions but who have never had regii] 
naval science courses, Those officers who are mei_ 
bers of units attend regularly scheduled meeting 
listen to speakers, and participate In group educ 
ional activities. Certain of the largest ships hj|i 
units consisting solely of officers aboard the shi 
As of June 30, 1954, 189 merchant ships were v« 
ranted to fly the Naval Reserve flag for mer:ha 
vesseli. This signifies that the master and not U 
thanSOpercentof the other licensed officers are mi^i 
bers of the Naval Reserve. All the$e opponunltJ 
prepare the officer for naval rather than mercha 
marine service, but there is some carryover valuei 

Professional Associations and Perlodlcols 

There are no professional associations compos 
entirely of merchant marine officers. ^ The irregul 
periods ashore and the large amount of time $pe 
at sea make It difficult for ships* officers to orgam 
and participate In professional organizations. 

Membership in certain professional assoclatj 
is open to merchant marine officers, OrganlzatJo] 
which encourage the participation of deck a 
engine officers are the Society of Naval Architects a 
Marine Engineers and the United States Na 
Institute. The Society of Naval Engineers is op 
to engineering officers, and the Institute of NaVi. 
tion is open to deck officers. Most Si?ipplng associ 
tions are trade associations to which the shippi 
companies and the representatives from^their sho 
side executive departments beloi^g. 
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SWpi* officer! asiociAtc with the membcri of their 
^rofenlonal group through the unloni to whkh they 
[^\otig. Although repfesehtatlvei actually of man- 
,gcmentt the officer! are !irongly orgaftl,t<^ Jftio 
iintoni which govern the hour!, aalaric!, and coiidU 
jdoni of work through contract! with the shipping 
companle!. The Jargeit deck officer!* union U the 
Rational Organiutlon of Maitera^ Mate! and Pilou 
V America (American Federation of Labor), and 
the Urgett tnglneera union U the National Marine 
Engineer!*' Beneficial Anoctatlon (Congre!! of In* 
juitriar Organization!). There are other !mallet 
anion! for both deck and engine officer!* - 

Just a! there are no professional association! of 
ihlpboard officers, there are no professional maga* 
^nes which can be !aid to be truly thetra. Union 
journals and houac organ! published by sh]pp}n|| 
coi^ipanlc! are read by many officers. However^ for 
the most part, maritime ;nagazlnei are addressed to 
ihe ahipping industry and are read only incidentally^ 
by officers aboard ship. These magazines contain 
shipping news, editorials, announcements of new 
^products, speeches extracted an*d reprinted, and 
. feature articles on various technical subjects, but 
often these do not intere!t the shipboard officer* 
At one time the United States Maritime Service 
sponsored Mast Magaiim for rnembers of that serv- 
ice, and copies were distributed to officers and men 
aboard ship. 

Maritime Schools ond Efirollmenh 

The names of the 5 maritime schools are given 
below* The figure following each name indicates the 
1953 fall enrollment. 

Cxuronjcu 
Ctlifocmt Maritime Academy, Vatiejo, ISO 

MatAe Maritime AcadmjTi Cailmci 224 



MASSACHutrrrs 

MitispliuKtu Maritime Ac!demy, Buusrdi BijTi 179 
NswYoaic 

Suts UnWenitx of New York Maritime Coileie, Port Scluxlcf^ 

U, S, Mercbadt Marioe Academy, Kinat PoIaV N* 11% 
Total tAroUmcot, 1,$47 V 
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Appendix: The Professions in the S. Census 

By SAMUEL A. KRAMER* 



qpHE FIRST CENSUS In the United StAtei wm 
i- taken by the Sttte Department in 1790| but 
occupational data were not included. In 1820 and 
1840, workera were «Kown according to broad groups, 
and specific jobs could be determined only by infer^^ 
ence from details given in the Onsvis of Manufac- 
tures, One of the 1840 groups covered professions, 
but it was too generalised and alUincluslve to be 
meaningful However, by 18S0| categories wei^e es- 
tablished for architects, authors^ clergymen, dentisti, 
druggists, editors and reporters, engineers, lawyers, 
musicians and music teachers, oculists, physicians, 
professors, surgeons, teachers, and veterinarians. 
Only free males were counted, but in 1860 the enu- 
merators were instructed to show all "free persona," 
which may have included females. From 1870 to 
the present time, women have bee^^^ 
in oc<nipa^^ oFthc census. 

The production of all occupational statistics has 
many inhejrcnt problems, some being of long stand- 
ing. From the first training of enumerators, to re- 
sponses, clerical editing and other handling, machine 
processing, tabulation, classification, and final pub- 
lication of results, there are many chances for errors 
and misinterpretations. In 1850, the census direc- 
tor complained, **The occupations ar* not dis- 
tinguished in a manner calcutated to result in any 
correct conclusions; ♦ ♦ ♦^^i This is not serious, 
since the problem has long been solved satisfactorily. 
The difficulties in the interpretation and use of cen- 
sus data must be carefully considered at all times. 
These considerations make it necessary to under- 
stand that census data should be regarded as indicat- 
ing trends rather than numerically accurate figures* 

•Office o{ EducatJon; fcimerly wUh the Burwi) of llie Ce/iju#. 
Orauful acknowledgment it made to l)avid L K a plan and M. 
Claire Cawy, of ittt Bureau of the Ccotw* ptoUuhfi*) iiaff, for 
valuable and timely luggeitlooi. T^ty thoM not be held re- 
sponilMe for data or conclufiOAi^ 

t Tki Stvtntk Cftiui 9/tki (/niui StaUt: tiS9» W«tli)fttVo6» R^cft Arm* 

ttlOflft 1^5^ P» 
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It is difficult to describe lo complex and fluid J 
characteristic as occupation, since the concepts * 
contents ar« constantly changing^ Groups arc ti^ ^ 
discrete unlu, and there Is much overlappthg^ 
the descriptions of ^ork. However, some clauj. * 
ficatlon is essential, since the Census Bureau could ^ 
not list separately more than 35,000 different Jo|)i* ] 
At each census period, the system must be reviewed ^ 
because new occupations appear and old ones ij^ ^! 
eliminated; In establishing the professional cate. 
gories, an important consideration is the applicable 
licensing.ociccreditation procedure, as well as oiktt 
indications of social acceptability. 

Census officials must decide which occupatiotti 
should be established as separate categories tti 
which should merely be part of these selected uniti, 
Tl^^^ only, one factor in this 'd<^ 

termination. Perhaps of greater significance is thi 
question of social need for the dau. Obviously, 
a group is considered sufficiently important to 
studied in various aspects, separate data should be 
furnished. Sometimes this is not feasible, as in th| 
attempt to make a distinct class of **ceftifiedj)ubii<j 
accountants," when census returns did not identil^l 
different types of accountaDts, Although eirl^! 
r<:cords ate inadequate, it is interesting to note that^ 
in 1$S0, 'Veterinarian'* was given a separate lltil i 
with only 46 practitioners; and **chfropodist*' a^ 
peared in 1860 with 5 persons, increased to 65 in 1$70| 
and then disappeared. Did chiropodists join the 
ranks of the physicians in subsequent years? "Re^ 
liglous, charity, and welfare workers** was a printed 
line until 1930, when it became two tines, ''Reltgipul 
workers" and ''Social and welfare workers/* largd/ 
due to the need for statistics concerning the latter 
group of professionals- 
It is necessary to determine the major categoriei 
of given types of work, such as profetjfonal pr lech* 
nical, clerical or managerial, skilled or unskilled. 
Almost any decision may create an indefensible re- 
lationship among 6{vcnc occupations, place a domi- 
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^in% unit in a lubordintte poiltloAi or merdy Annoy 
jji interested group, Modification* und complete 
^vUioni muit be made frequenttyi to allow for the 
jyerehangfng occupational picture^ In the profei* 
i^nAl fields criterU include required Ualnlng, Ac- 
^ediution And liceniins reguUtionSi and American 
t;sd{tioa» The 1940 ceniui attempted to different* 
ijitte between profei$ionaI and $em{profea$tonai| but 
tliii WAI discontinued in 1950. In preienting com** 
^rlaont, the Bureau In 1900 warned the reader^ 
'Some chanj:ei have been made In the ai){|ninent 
4 occupation deaignations under cU$a heads for the 
;ert«uaea of 1870, 1880, and 1890, In order that the 
Im totals may correspond with thoae for 1900j con- 
^quently the totala * ♦ differ from those con- 
lined in the printed repotta for the cenauaea 
lAtned/* ^ In fact, till problem had been foreiieen 
Q 1890, when part It of the population report^ pagea 
XCIV to XCIX, indicated the different titles by ^ 
ffblch occupations wcte known from 18S0 to 1890< 
it various times, midwives have been classed with 
grained nurses, and salesmen with accountants. 
Even* if enumerators should give exact descriptions 
i)f all occupations, which cannot be expected, this 
voWem woul^ 

I An important part of the classification problem 
Uses because definitions change from one census to 
[flother. 'Thysldan" has always been a listed 
bfofession, but no definition is available for the 
[irly periods. At least to 1880, **cuppers'* and 
ijmilar healers seem to have been important tn this 
iroup. In 1850, the census showed 40,5.64 phyjiclans 
md 191 surgeons, but the 28 medical schools in the 
tfnited States claimed only 11,155 graduatea up to 
1840. The pstsugc of 10 years and the addition of 
toropean graduates cannot reasonably account for 
Jhe entire difference. 01 course, many professional 
«rsons secured slatusby virtue of "apprenticeships** 
jstead of by graduation from professional schools* 
lowcver, inclusion of healing arts practitioners 
without extensive medical training or experience may 
« assumed. This probtcm seems to apply to cler- 
ymcn, since by 18^ all 39 American tiicological 
chools claimed only 4,196 graduates, although the 
850 census showed 26,842 clergymen and 19 mis- 
ionaries to the Indians, There were many profcs- 
bnal lawyers, but the early decennial figures in- 
iuded conveyancers and notaries public, while even 
ie> most ' recent census includes magistrates, trial 
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examiners, and mastera among the lawyera and 
Judgeii TJndoubtidlyj there were valid censua con* 
siderations In such cases* 

The final dat4 depend on the responses secured by 
the census enumerator.- If a bookkeeper claims to 
to be an accountant, the tabulation probably will 
show an accountant* It is understood that aome 
enumemora are not sufficientty skilled for the {m« 
menae job of a modern decennial cerisus/ Even 
when the work was relatively simple, as in 1820, 
John- Qulncy Adar(ia who, aa Secreury ^f Sute, 
directed the census, said, *The compensation allowed 
. by the law was esteemed so inadequate for the serv- 
ices required, that it has been found Impossible to 
obtain competent assistance to undertake them/*^ 
The pay then was i cent a name. In 1950 it was 
7 cents, but of course more data were required, 
Although enumerators are carefully trained, it is 
Impossible for them to cover all the features of the 
occupational structuVe whose Jg'rowing cornplexity 
increases the chances of response errors. The 
problem is especially troublesomift because the re* 
apondcnt may be unfamiliar with occupational dis- 
tinctions or may not be the worker himself, aa wheA 
the housewife furnishes information. ^ In ^ aome 
situations, schedules are checked for consistency 
between the stated occupation and age^ sex, incomei 
and school attainment. 

Before 1900, code clerks and other processors were 
not provided with documents to enable them to be 
very systematic in determining the most reasonable 
occupational classification. Since the turn of the 
centuryj the Bureau has furnished printed instruct 
tions and specifications which are carefully explained 
and followed/ This is one example of procedures 
that have helped develop the high standards of re» 
liability in census data. 

Not as an error, but with a similar effect, is the 
selective choice of occupation by the respondent, 
A dentist may consider himself a teacher because he 
is on a dental school faculty, while the dental associa- 
tion lists him as a dentist; or a drugstore owner may 
determine that he is a proprietor rather than a 
pharmacist. Since a*n individual may not be counted 
more than once, only one occupation Is acceptable. 
It is an old problem, as shown by the instructions to 
census enumerators in 1850: "Wlien a person follows 
several professions or occupations the name of the 
prfncipal bne only is to be given/* This has always 
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I Fof ^au b/ tcti Kt UbU 1, p. I. 

tOtiUd wiik bookVHfxri ifiJ citMm More 1950. afi3 i1<6 with Mteimta 
tad tkWt at<(^l4 ^» ^tnc yctr«. 

Hi^Mel rdiiSottc w: ;k«fl vptil 1910, <»l><6 a i«ptr*(« tkUgOtf wil «Ub* 

• Not r«t>ortcd IM KparaU bceiipitiott, tianag pr<v*K>t)iV b«a 10 rtpoittd. 
« !oddd«i ier6fitatk«l, ck<mt€«t, dva, clecuktl, lo<!uitHi1, mechiotcftl, att* 

ittufi'rftl iDd mto(o|«Q|1atcri;bot {a 1I70 «q4 18^/eBt/ clvit ca|>Mm tod 
pfoftiiioAtI •ufv«jf0rt w<r< Uclu(^e4. 

• lodudci for<8t«n, cooKmitooUt*, totttX tUgtti, U*bef ertitscri, Utm 
>1«ao<rft. Jf« wifdcbi, fiih <ahuHiU« |ouct-co<iuo| iWti. <toiU>t ip«d«nat, 
tftd lomc oibcnu 

I CtiKd wUb mldwivci tod uctrtt»d oumi prU>f to 1900, «od *^ib itudcat 
ttufiei.ffcm 1900 to 1940 tocluitv«. Th« Ifurei J a tb-i table tre Ceftiui Bufcin 
citiiAtKi of tf*1o«d Durwt. KoibiDf U «bowa (ot 1S50 lod IWO, *b«B ifcc 
BtirfciD Sodktt«t fewer tbta 1,000 tnlocd stirui, but mtVii no ipt<\U titimtte. 
: »Tb«ew«f« ilio l03,747**N»irrei—fi<>tip«cifi<d,»*loclu<rtD| 11,5)1 miteahd 
92»1I4 female. Uadoubtcdt/f mtox ot tlicu were aartet of profeiiioaal frtde, 
but tbe BQfDbcr c 8 0001 be deter mtaed. 
^ Froa 1910 CO 1930 l&cluilve, optoActHtti were cUiied whb optMtoi tiodcr 
ibc beidiac **Opl><itttl.* NeSiber otcttpiiJoB ippeired froca 1170 lo 190^ to- 
cluiNe; but 10 oc«l!tti tad \Si o>t*K)tai Were eoaucrticd to llSOt tod ia 1660 
ibeie were S3 o<otiitMad JIO o|>t{cIiat. 

ujiKltided witk pbyiidifii were otteopttbi be for « I920» tad bettcri a ad 
cbtropfictofi before 19 lOi 

^ iDclttdei owoeri, p3iDt|eri, toJ ofB<iata of dnjgito/ei cliiicd wiib pbirost* 
ciiii prior to 1940. For valid eoapariiooi. tbe labte ibowl tUi corabi&ed figure 
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for 1940 aad |9$0i. $oae ttpi rate data tre ATpIltbUMbe 1950owaert,iMM|ti^ 
tad officttti betof eiiJcdatc4« 

1940 Owaer^ele. l7,$51 2,499 

Fba*m»r?iti... ...... .«.•«•• 79,1)1 i»)W 

1950 Owoeri, etc 16.l>? 4|9)9 

rbt/aariiU..;.,.. Il.«l >|3S7 

M la I860, tbeff were 1,)79 SiiteriT of CbiHi/ wbo may biv« b«| < 
41 todtl worWri •! tbit tliM. Froia 1910 W 1930, toctgiire, tbt «t*|«rf Jj 
<tljed,**Social, welftrff. ittdfdiftotia WOfberl.** Tbe ceoiuiei oU940iftd 1 
do aol toctode tbe relli^Otti w&rVeri to tbJi t««^ «^<y ^ »^ 
tbtt table fof tboit yeart, Tbe loUowtof dtta ire gWea ^tAa tbe ^««<t^f 
**Relj|Sotti worbtrt/* '.^_^4 

1940. 9,1U iM54 

- .|9J6 1J.W6 2ii976 4l,frt^ 

lUododei lebool commtujooeri, $\jp<rioteodeata, prfaclpati, aod biil><t« 
cooceraed %iib Jctdemk, pby»i<tl edocatJoa, tad vocaiiofttl iub3«ii U 
private, aod parocblal icliocti below co1U|C level ...4 

MAccotdicg to luiboriilei, farr^efi acted ai vettrioartiai dyriog \W 
ceatorf, bat ire cot tnduded to tMl table. Tbe ceoiui ibowi 390 UtiUii § 
1850 tad 44} !o 18601 ^ f 

WTbf yean 185ftjo 1930 ibow \t tbe woiliog force tboie penoai^bo iJ* 
10 yean oftge ao'dover.btti 1940 add 1950 tocQde oaly tboie wJiOtfci4y*w 
of age aad over. 
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xtd determined by the respondent, although the 
^rarly requirement* «t5pulated, '** * * insert the 
upecific profession, occupation, or trade which the 
!»ld person is known and reputed to follow in the 
ace where he resides ♦ ♦ Actually, this con- 
Ltrns two distinct situations. In the 1940 and 1950 
censuses, a person who held more than one job during 
:he census week was counted in the occupation at 
»hich he spent most of his time. There was no 
oom for judgment in this decision. However, if 
'job could be described in more than one way, as 
• the case of the pharmacist-proprietor mentioned 
ibovc, the 'judgment of the respondent was the 

i^tciding factor. 
Processing errors are found in all censuses. Mod* 
rn electrical equipment has reduced some, but intro* 
.uced new types of errors. Counting or machine- 
>>>nching errors are among the most serious, espe- 
Wlly if they are noncompensating. The problem 
^ay appear wherever a small total is entered in a 



tabular unit or cell. This can be illustrated by the 
1950 dsita for "Musicians and music teachers'* and 
"Foresters and conservationist* " In the former, 
there are nearly as many female as male, with a 
large grand total. Counting a mate as female Is not 
an important error, since the reverse may also occur 
in about 4n equal number of cases. Such error* 
compensate for each other. Arriong the "Foresters 
and conservationists," however, there arc only 859 
female to 26,193 male. This means only one chance 
in 30 that an error will be balanced. It becomes a 
noncompensating error. In fact, the number of 
females may be incorrect in this case, as it indicates 
a remarkable and unexplained increase over 1930 
(the 1940 census did not show this occupation) wheo, 
there were 8,042 male and only IS female. This' 
situation is also evident among the veterinarians, 
since there were 10,858 male and 99 fernale in 1945, 
but 12,634 male and 855 female in 1950 when the 
American Veterinary Medical Association claimed. 
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cinly nbout ISO female veterinarians In the United 
Stateii Thti type o{ error was usually corrected in 
eartier censuseSi but unfortunately in recent cen« 
suses the Bureau could not recheck unusual Jobs for 
women that seemed disproportionately high, because 
the limited budget had to be used for other purposei* 
It is now obvious that variations among censusei 
may arise because of differences in definitions, scope, 
enumeratli>& procedures, processing techniques, and 
publication rules^ These and other problem^s directly 
related to the counting of the population make de* 
cennlal census comparisons extremely hazardous, so 
that the greatest caution must be observed. For-* r 
tunately, some of them do not greatly affect the pro- 
fessions. Various censuses were concerned with 
occupations of persons over 10 years of age, while 
others considered 14, IS, or 16 years. Professions 
do not come within any of these mintmar ages. 
Slaves were not enumerated by specific occupations, 
but probably there were no professional workers 
among them. Pridf to 1940, the censuses included 
teasonal workers, employed inmates of many insti- 
tutions, people unable to work, and retired persons. 
The last two groups may have affected the returns 
for the professionr, producing data before 1940 fof 
which the inadvertent weighting cannot be properly 
measured. Of greater significance is the fact that 
in 1940 and 1950 the occupation census data refer 
to those persons actually employed or looking for 
work (called the labor Jorcc)^ while in previous 
years data refer also to the experienced persons who 
reported a gainful occupation regardless of whether 
they were working or looking for work (designated 
as "Gainful workers*^. This distinction could have 
an important effect on the statistics of professions, 
since, for example, licensed graduates who had not 
yet secured employment or opened an office would 
not be considered gainful workers, but would be 
counted as part of the labor force. 

Statisticians and others have long been concerned 
with these problems* A significant result of efforts 
to correct the situation was the procedure developed 
by the late Alba M. Edwards,* of the Census Bu- 
reau. Although no officially acceptable work has 
been done to make adjustments for differences in 
counting the population, such as arisb from omitted 
entries, seasonal workers, and retired persons, Dr. 
Edwards developed adjustment factors for the dif- 
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ferences In classlficatton of occupations from 1870 
1930; The base for comparisons was cstabHsht4 
as the system used tn 1930. Since data for 1940114 
1950 were collected on a different concept of occupli 
tlons, no adjustment has been attempted by thi 
Bureau. The figures In the accompanying 
reflect these modifict^ons of the orlglnai statlstidi 
for 1870 to 1930. 

Even with the recognition of these limitatlooi CqI 
the adoption of many precautions, the comparfi^ 
of decennial statistics remains a perplexing proced^^ 
in occupational fields* Application of adjustii|^ 
factors and other statistical methods, including thi 
use of test samples, has merely decreased some el 
the dangers without eliminating them* It must \k 
remembered that occupation census data ate 
tended to show general trends rather than pre<4^ 
numerical changes in the number of workers. J i^i 
large-scale enumeration may claim complete ac€^ 
racy, and a census of the professions should n6tj^ 
regarded as an exact coUnt of practltloner<.?\|i 
should be understood that no attempt is made ^ 
include everyone. A significant omission Is t^ 
number of dentists, doctors, teachers, veterinarian^ 
and other professional workers who are outside t|i 
continental Onited Stsftes with the Armed For^ii 
foreign aid programs, and for other reasons. Tj|< 
Census Bureau * has developed a detailed statem?^i 
of most problems involved in enumeration* g 
How does the Census Bureau determine whl^ 
occupations are ^'professlonal'V As a matter;! 
fact. It does not do that. It did not make such) 
determination in 1950, when the major heading^ 
"Professional, technical, and kindred workers*^ ^| 
used. A definition of profession was published 
used in 1940 by Bureau officials (see p. 2), &| 
greater reliance is placed on the decennial Ccn0 
Classified Index of Occupations and Industn|i 
which lists the occupations under each of the mi]^ 
classifications. One little-known problem* ari# 
from the many requests received from groups a< 
siring professional recognition for such purposci )[ 
the enhancement of social prestige, the securing < 
funds, or the granting * of military commissi^f 
To avoid inevitable repercussions, the less spccip 
dclineatiori of professions that arises through cojt 
bination witb ' other groups has been adopti< 

» U. S. Bufetu of lie Ceriut. U. S. C<Bnoi of Popot»iiofl: 1950* Vot^ 
CUtAcuntiUt t\t F«putcikn, Pjrt t, UaUed Suta Sumictry. J 
WtiMti^ton: Cover Dmcot Piiatloi Offic«, 1951. ^ ^ 
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